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SERMON  CV. 


THE  FOURTH  COMMANDMENT. 


THE  PERPETUITY  OF  THE  SABBATH. 


Exodus  xx.   8 — 11. 

Remember  the  sabbath  day^  to  keep  it  holy.  Six  days  shalt  thou 
labour^  and  do  all  thy  work :  But  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sab» 
bath  of  the  Lord  thy  God;  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  worky 
thouy  nor  thy  son^  nor  thy  daughter ^  thy  man  servant ^  nor  thy 
maid  servant^  nor  thy  cattle^  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy 
gates  :  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earthy  the 
sea  J  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day :  where* 
fore  the  Lord  blessed  the  sabbath  day,  and  hallowed  it. 

The  Command,  which  is  given  us  in  this  passage  of  Scripture, 
requires  no  explanation.  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  imme- 
diately  to  the  consideration  of  the  great  subject,  which  it  pre- 
scnts  to  our  view,  under  the  following  heads : 

I.  7%e  Perpetual  Establishment  of  the  Sabbath:  and, 

II.  7%6  Manner,  in  which  it  is  to  be  observed. 

I.  /  shall  endeavour  to  prove  the  Perpetual  Establishment  of 
the  Sabbath  in  the  Scriptures. 
This  subject  I  propose  to  consider  at  length ;  and,  in  the 
Vol.  IV.  1 
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course  of  ray  examination,  shall  atUmpl  to  offtr  direct  proof  of 
its  Perpetuity^  and  then  to  answer  Objections. 

In  direct  proof  of  the  Perpetuity  of  this  institution  I  allege, 

1.   The  Text. 

The  text  is  one  of  the  commands  of  the  Moral  Law.  Now  it 
is  acknowledged,  that  the  Moral  Law  is,  in  the  most  universal 
bense,  binding  on  men  of  every  age,  and  every  country.  If^ 
ihen,  this  command  he  a  part  of  that  Law ;  all  mankind  must 
be  under  immoveable  obligations  to  obey  the  injunctions,  which 
it  contains. 

That  it  is  a  part  of  the  Moral  Law  I  argue  from  the  fact,  that 
it  is  united  vnth  the  other  commands^  which  are  acknowledged  to  he 
of  this  nature.  It  is  twice  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  decalogue ; 
in  the  context,  and  in  the  fifth  of  Deuteronomy.  This  fact,  you 
will  remember,  was  the  result  of  design,  and  not  of  accident: 
a  design,  formed  and  executed  by  God  himself,  and  not  by 
Moses. 

1  argue  it,  also,  from  the  fact,  that  this  command^  together  with 
the  remaining  ntne,  was  spoken  with  an  awful  and  audible  voice 
front  the  midst  of  the  thunders,  and  lightnings^  which  enveloped 
Mount  Sinai.  The  splendour  and  Majesty  of  this  scene  were 
such,  that  all  the  people,  who  were  in  the  camp,  trembled.  And 
when  they  saw  the  thunderings,  and  lightnings^  and  the  noise  of 
the  trumpet^  and  the  mountain  smoking^  they  removed,  and  stood 
afar  off:  and  said  unto  Moses,  Speak  thou  with  us  ;  and  we  will 
hear  ;  but  let  not  God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die.  Even  Mosat 
himself  exceedingly  feared  and  quaked. 

I  argue  this  doctrine  also  from  the  fact  ihji  this  command  ivay 
written  by  the  finger  ofGod^  on  one  of  the  two  tables  of  stone,  ori- 
ginally prepared  by  himself  and  destined  to  contain  nothing,  but 
this  and  the  other  precepts  of  the  Decalogue.  It  was  afterwards 
written  again  by  the  same  hand,  after  these  tables  were  broken, 
on  one  of  two  similar  tables,  prepared  by  Moses.  A  table  ol' 
stone,  and  a  pillar  of  stone,  were,  in  ancient  times,  direct  sym- 
bols of  the  perpetuity  of  whatever  was  engraved  on  them.  This 
very  natural  symbol  God  was  pleased  to  adopt  in  the  present 
case,  to  show  the  perpetual  obligation  of  these  commands.     The 
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remainder  of  the  law,  given  by  Moses,  was  all  writteh  in  a  book ; 
And  was  here  intentionally,  and  entirely  distinguished,  as  to  its 
importance,  from  the  Decalogue.  Tht  tables  of  stone^  on  which 
these  commands  mere  written^  were  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  God 
himself  This,  also,  forms  a  peculiar  article  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  Decalogue,  and  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  law.  Nothing 
but  the  Decalogue  ever  received  such  an  honour,  as  this.  It 
was  written  on  one  of  these  tables  by  the  finger  of  God.  This 
also  is  a  distinction  peculiar  to  the  Decalogue. 

When  Mosesj  in  his  zeal  to  destroy  the  idolatry  of  the  Israel- 
ites^  had  broken  the  two  tables  of  stone,  fashioned  and  written 
upon  in  this  manner;  God  directed  him  to  make  two  other  ta- 
bles of  stone,  like  the  first.  On  these  he  was  pleased  to  write  the. 
same  commands  a  second  time.  In  this  act  he  has  taught  us,  that 
he  was  pleased  to  become,  a  second  time,  the  recorder  of  th^se  prc- 
eepts  with  his  own  hand,  rather  than  that  the  entire  distinction 
between  these  precepts,  and  others,  should  be  obliterated. 

Every  part  of  this  solemn  transaction,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
was  the  result  of  contrivance  and  design  ;  of  contrivance  and  de- 
sign^ on  the  part  of  God  himself  '  Every  part  of  it,  therefore, 
speaks  a  language,  which  is  to  be  examined,  and  interpreted,  by 
us.  Now  let  me  ask,  whether  this  language  is  not  perfectly  In- 
telligible, and  perfectly  unambiguous.  Is  it  not  clear  beyond  every 
rational  debate,  that  God  designed  to  distinguish  these  precepts 
from  every  other  part  of  the  Mosaic  law,  both  as  to  their  superior 
importance,  and  their  perpetuity  ?  Is  it  not  incredible,  that  God 
should  mark,  in  so  solemn  a  manner,  this  command,  together  with 
the  remaining  nine,  unless  he  intended,  that  all,  to  whom  these 
precepts  should  come,  that  is,  all  Jews  and  Christians,  or  all 
wh«  should  afterwards  read  the  Scriptures,  should  regard  these 
Commands  as  possessing  that  very  importance,  which  he  thus 
significantly  gave  them ;  should  consider  them  as  being,  in  a  pe- 
culiar sense,  his  law ;  and  hold  them  as  being  perpetually,  and 
universally,  obligatory  ? 

It  is  further  to  be  remembered,  that/Ats  Command  t>  delivered 
in  the  same  absolute  manner^  as  the  other  nine.  There  is  no  limi- 
tation to  the  phraseology,  in  which  it  is  contained.  Honour  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,  is  obligatory  on  all  children,  to  whom  this 
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precept  shall  come.  Thou  shall  not  steal,  is  a  precept,  prohibit- 
ing the  stealing  of  every  man,  who  shall  know  it.  Every  Gen- 
tile, as  well  as  every  Jew,  who  sinneth  under  the  law,  will,  accord- 
ing lo  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle's  declaration,  be  jvdged  by  the  law. 
Agreeably  to  this  equitable  construction,  every  person,  to  whom 
this  precept  shall  come,  is  bound  to  remember  the  sabbath  day,  to 
keep  it  holy. 

But  it  is  acknowledged,  that  "  all  the  remaining  commands 
arc  indeed  universally  obligatory;  being  in  their  own  nature  mo- 
ral, and  having  therefore  an  universal  application  to  mankind. 
This,  however,  is  plainly  a  Command  merely  positive,  and 
therefore  destitute  of  this  universality  of  application.  It  may,  of 
I'.ourse,  be  dispensed  with  ;  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  deli- 
vered to  the  Jews  only,  like  their  ceremonial  and  judicial  law  ; 
may  have  been  destined  to  continue,  so  long  as  their  national 
slate  continued  5  and,  thus  may  have  been  designed  to  be  of  nei- 
ther universal,  nor  perpetual,  obligation." 

To  this  objection,  which  I  have  .stated  at  full  length,  that  I 
might  be  sure  of  doing  justice  to  it,  I  give  the  following  answer. 

First ;  it  appears  to  me  evident,  that,  so  far  as  my  information 
extends,  the  distinction  between  moral  and  positive  commands  has 
been  less  clearly  made  by  moral  writers,  than  most  other  distinc- 
tions. It  will  be  impossible  for  any  man  clearly  to  see,  and  to 
limit,  exactly,  what  they  intend  when  they  use  these  terms.  To 
remove  this  difRculty,  so  far  as  my  audience  are  concerned,  and 
to  enable  them  to  know  what  I  design,  while  I  am  using  these 
words,  I  will  attempt  to  define  them  with  some  particularity. 

A  moral  precept,  is  one,  which  regulates  the  moral  conduct  of 
Intelligent  creatures,  and  binds  the  will  and  the  conscience.  It 
is  cither  limited,  or  universal ;  it  is  universal ;  or,  in  other  words, 
is  obligatory  on  the  consciences  of  Intelligent  creatures,  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  circumstances,  when  their  situations  and  rela- 
tions are  universally  such,  as  to  render  the  conduct  required  in 
these  precepts  their  duty  invariably,  and  in  the  nature  of  things. 
Of  this  kind,  the  number  of  precepts  is  certainly  very  small. 
We  are  bound  to  love  God,  and  our  neighbour,  invariably.  But 
the  Jifih  command,  in  its  obvious  sense,  can  have  no  application, 
where  the  relations  of  parent  and  child  do  not  exist ;  the  sixths 
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where  rational  beings  are  immortal ;  the  seventh,  where  the  dis- 
tinction of  sex  is  not  found.  To  these  precepts,  therefore,  the 
criterion  of  universality,  generally  regarded  as  the  principal  mark 
of  the  moral  nature  of  precepts,  is  plainly  inapplicable  ;  and  it 
is  altogether  probable,  that  these  precepts  will  have  no  exist- 
ence irv,any  world,  but  this.  Limited  moral  precepts  are  those, 
which  require  the  duties,  arising  from  such  relations  and  circum- 
stances, as  exist  only  for  limited  periods,  or  among  certain 
classes  or  divisions  of  Rational  beings.  Thus  various  moral 
precepts  found  in  the  judicial  law  of  Moses  obligated  to  obe- 
dience none  but  the  people  of  that  nation,  and  strangers  dwell- 
ing among  them.  Thus,  also,  he,  who  has  no  parents,  is  not  re- 
quired to  perform  the  duties,  enjoined  u|)on  a  child ;  he,  who  has 
no  wife,  those  required  of  a  husband ;  and  he,  who  has  no  chil- 
dren, those  dcraamded  of  a  father. 

Positive  precepts  are  such,  as  require  conduct  of  moral  beings, 
which,  antecedently  to  the  promulgation  of  them,  was  not  their 
duty ;  and,  inclcpcndcntly  of  them,  would  never  have  become 
their  duty ;  but  would  have  remained  for  ever  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference. It  ought  to  be  observed  here,  that  some  precepts  are 
considered  as  merely  positive,  because  the  duties,  enjoined  by 
them,  were  unknown,  and  would  have  continued  unknown,  to 
those,  of  whom  they  are  required,  independently  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  precepts.  These  precepts,  however,  are  no  less  of  a 
moral  nature,  than  if  the  duties,  which  they  enjoin,  and  the  rela- 
tions from  which  those  duties  spring,  had  always  been  perfectly 
known.  A  precept  of  a  merely  positive  nature  creates  a  duty, 
which,  but  for  the  precept,  would  not  exist ;  which  does  not  de- 
pend for  its  existence  on  the  nature  of  the  relations,  sustained  by 
the  subject  as  a  Rational  being;  but  is  intended  to  promote  some 
useful,  incidental  purpose,  and  is  not  due,  nor  demanded  from 
the  subject  in  other  cases,  although  sustaining  exactly  the  same 
relations.  Thus  the  precept,  requiring  the  building  of  booths  at 
the  passover,  may  be  considered  as  a  positive  precept.  Thus 
also  many  others,  enjoining  particular  parts  of  the  Jewish  ritual. 

Secondly ;  The  precept  contained  in  the  text  is  according  to 
these  definitions  a  moral,  and  not  a  positive,  precept.  The  Sab* 
bath  was  instituted  for  the  following  ends. 
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It  was  intended  to  give  the  labcH'ious  classes  of  mankind  an 
opportunity  of  resting  from  toil. 

It  was  intended  to  be  a  commemoration  of  the  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness,  of  God  in  the  Creation  of  the  universe. 

It  was  intended  to  furnish  an  opportunity  of  increasing  holi- 
ness in  man,  while  in  a  state  of  innocence. 

It  was  intended  to  furnish  an  opportunity  to  fallen  man  of  ac- 
quiring holiness,  and  of  obtaining  salvation. 

In  every  one  of  these  respects,  the  Sabbath  is  equally  useful, 
important,  and  necessary,  to  every  child  of  Adam.  It  was  no 
more  necessary  to  a  Jew  to  rest  after  the  labour  of  six  days  was 
ended,  than  to  any  other  man.  It  was  no  more  necessary  to  a 
Jew  to  commemorate  the  perfections  of  God,  displayed  in  the 
work  of  creation  ;  it  was  no  more  necessary  to  a  Jew  to  gain  ho- 
liness, or  to  increase  it ;  it  is  no  more  necessary  to  a  Jew  to 
seek,  or  to  obtain,  salvation.  Whatever  makes  either  of  these 
things  interesting  to  a  Jew  in  any  degree,  makes  them  in  the 
same  degree  interesting  to  every  other  man.  The  nature  of  the 
command,  therefore,  teaches,  as  plainly  as  the  nature  of  a  com- 
mand can  teach,  that  it  is  of  universal  application  to  mankind. 
It  has  then  this  great  criterion  of  a  moral  precept;  viz.  univer- 
sality of  application. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  commemorate  the  perfections 
of  God,  displayed  in  the  work  of  creation,  cannot  be  questioned. 
Every  living  man  is  bound  to  contemplate,  understand,  and 
adore,  these  perfections.  But  we  cannot  know  them  in  the  ab- 
stract ;  or  as  they  exist  merely  in  Hhn.  We  learn  them,  only 
as  displayed  in  his  Works,  and  in  his  Word.  We  are  bound, 
therefore,  to  learn  them,  as  thus  displayed;  and  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  clearness  and  glory  of  the  display.  The  clearness  and 
glory,  with  which  these  perfections  are  manifested  in  the  work 
of  creation,  are  transcendantly  great ;  and  demand  from  all  crea- 
tures a  contemplation  proportionally  attentive,  and  an  adoration 
proportionally  exalted.  To  commemorate  this  glorious  work, 
therefore,  is  a  plain  and  important  duty  of  all  men  :  this  being 
the  peculiar  service  demanded  of  them  by  his  character,  and 
his  relation  to  them  as  their  Creator.  But  this  commemoration 
was  the  original  and  supreme  object  of  the  command.     It  cannot 
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be  denied,  that  this  is  a  moral  service ;  nor  that  the  precept,  re» 
quiring  it,  is  a  moral  precept. 

To  perform  this  service  in  the  best  manner  is,  also,  as  much 
a  moral  duty,  as  to  perform  it  at  all.  If  any  duty  be  not  per- 
formed ia  the  best  manner;  it  is  only  performed  in  part:  the 
remainder  being  of  course  omitted.  But  no  words  can  be  ne* 
cessary  to  prove,  that  we  are  equally  obliged  to  perform  one 
part  of  a  duty  as  another. 

If  we  know  not,  and  cannot  know,  the  best  manner ;  we  are 
invariably  bound  fo  choose  the  best  which  we  do  know.  If, 
however,  the  best  manner  be  made  known  to  us ;  we  are  inva- 
riably obliged  to  adopt  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

The  best  manner,  in  the  present  case,  is  made  known  to  us  in 
this  Command.  We  are  assured,  that  it  is  the  best  manner,  by 
the  fact,  that  God  has  chosen  it.  No  man  can  doubt  whether 
God's  manner  is  the  best ;  nor  whether  it  is  his  own  duty  to 
adopt  it  rather  than  any  other.  This  manner  is  a  commemora- 
tion of  the  perfections  of  God,  thus  disclosed,  on  one  day  in 
seven. 

That  a  particular  day,  or  set  time,  should  be  devoted  to  this 
important  purpose,  is  indispensable.  The  duty  is  a  social  one ; 
in  which  the  Rational  creatures  of  God,  in  this  world,  are  uni- 
versally to  unite.  But  unless  a  particular  day  were  set  apart 
for  this  duty,  the  union  intended  would  be  impossible. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance,  that  the  day  should  be  appointed 
by  God.  Men  would  not  agree  on  any  particular  day.  If  they 
should  agree ;  it  would  always  be  doubtful  whether  the  time 
chosen  by  them  was  the  best;  and  the  day,  appointed  by  men, 
would  have  neither  authority,  sacredness,  nor  sanction.  In  a 
matter,  merely  of  human  institution,  all,  who  pleased,  would  dis- 
sent ;  and  in  such  a  world  as  ours,  most,  or  all,  would  choose  to 
dissent.  The  whole  duty,  therefore,  would  be  left  undone ;  and 
the  glorious  perfections  of  God,  unfolded  in  the  work  of  Crea- 
tion, would  be  wholly  forgotten.  This  precept  is,  also,  entire- 
ly of  a  moral  nature,  as  to  the  whole  End,  at  which  it  aims,  so 
far  as  man  is  concerned.  This  End,  is  the  attainment,  and  the 
increase,  of  holiness.  Of  every  man  living,  and  of  every  man 
alike,  this  is  the  highest  interest^  and  the  highest  duty.     To  this 
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end,  as  to  the  former,  which  is  indeed  inseparably  united  with 
this,  the  Sabbath  is  indispensable. 

The  Sabbath  is  eminently  moral,  also,  as  the  indispensable 
means  of  preserving  in  the  world  a  real  and  voluntary  obedi^ 
ence  of  all  the  other  commands  in  the  Decalogue.  Wherever 
the  Sabbath  is  not.  Religion  dies  of  course ;  and  Morality  of 
every  kind,  except  so  far  as  convenience  and  selfishness  may 
keep  the  forms  of  it  alive,  is  forgotten.  But  all  those  means, 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  Morality,  or,  in  bet- 
ter language,  Religion,  are  themselves  of  a  moral  nature,  and  of 
universal  obligation;  since  without  them,  nothing  moral  could 
exist. 

It  makes  no  difference,  here,  whether  we  could  have  known, 
without  information  from  God ;  that  one  day  in  seven  would  be 
the  best  time  ;  and  furnish  the  best  manner  of  performing  these 
things,  or  not.     It  is  sufficient,  that  we  know  it  now. 

Thus  the  fourth  Command  is  of  a  really  moral  nature,  no  less 
than  the  others;  and  as  truly  of  incalculable  importance,  and 
indispensable  obligation,  to  all  the  children  of  .^ dam.  Its  place 
in  the  decalogue,  therefore,  was  given  it  with  consummate  pro- 
priety :  and  what  God  hath  joined  together  let  not  man  put 
asunder. 

If  it  were  intended  to  abolish  a  command,  given  so  plainly, 
and  with  circumstances  of  such  amazing  solemnity ;  the  abro- 
gation would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  communicated  in  a  man- 
ner, equally  clear  with  that,  in  which  the  command  itself  was 
originally  given.  But  the  Scriptures  contain  nothing,  which 
resembles  an  abrogation  of  it,  communicated  either  clearly,  or 
obscurely.  When  Christ  abolished  the  ceremonial  and  civil 
laws  of  the  Jews,  so  far  as  they  might  be  thought  to  extend  to 
the  Gentiles  ;  and  taught  the  true  moral  system  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  when  the  Apostles  afterwards  completed  the  Evan- 
gelical account  of  this  subject :  it  is,  i  think,  incredible,  that,  if 
this  precept  were  to  be  abolished  at  all,  neither  he,  nor  they, 
should  give  a  single  hint  concerning  the  abolition.  As  both 
have  left  it  just  where  they  found  it,  without  even  intimating,  that 
it  was  at  all  to  be  annulled ;  we  may  reasonably  conclude^  that 
its  obUgatioo  has  never  been  lessened. 
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In  the  mean  time,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  many  dthei* 
{)reccpts,  comprised  in  the  Mosaic  law,  which  are  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  of  a  moral  nature,  were  nevertheless  not  in- 
troduced into  the  Decalogue ;  were  not  spoken  by  the  voice  of 
God ;  nor  written  with  his  finger ;  ndr  placed  on  the  tables  of 
stone,  fashioned  by  himself*  Why  Was  this  supflsme  distinction 
made  in  favour  of  the  predept,  now  under  discussion  ?  This 
question  I  may  perhaps  answer  more  particularly  hereafter.  It 
is  sufficient  to  observe  at  present,  that  it  arose  solely  from  the 
superior  importance  of  the  precept  itself. 

2.  Tke  Perpetual  Establishment  of  the  Sabbath  is  evident  from 
its  Original  Institution. 

Of  this  we  have  the  following  account  in  Genesis  ii.  1 — S. 
nus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished^  and  all  the  host  of 
them*  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  mork^  which  he  had 
made.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day^  and  sanctified  it ;  because 
that  in  it  he  had  rested  from^  all  his  work^  which  God  created 
and  made.  The  proofs,  which  this  passage  affords  ibr  the  per- 
petuity of  the  sabbath,  respect  the  time^  and  the  end,  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

Tht  time  of  the  Institution  was  the  seventh  day,  after  the  crea- 
tion was  begun,  and  the  first  day,  after  it  was  ended.  At  thi^ 
time,  none  of  the  human  race  were  in  being,  but  our  first  parents. 
For  them  the  sabbath  was  instituted ;  and  clearly,  therefore,  for 
all  their  posterity  also.  If  it  was  not  instituted  for  all  their  pos- 
terity, it  was  not  instituted  for  any  of  them  i  for,  certainly,  there 
can  be  no  reason  given,  why  it  was  instituted  for  one  more  thati 
another.  The  Jews^  particularly,  were  no  mol-c  nearly  connect- 
ed with  Adam,  than  wc  are ;  and  no  more  interested  in  any 
thing,  commanded  to  him,  than  are  the  Gentiles.  Accordingly, 
it  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  universally  conceded,  that j  if  the  Sabbath 
was  instituted  at  this  time,  it  is  obligatory  on  all  men  to  the  end 
of  the  world. 

The  resting  of  God  on  this  day,  alleged  in  the  text  as  a  pri- 
mary and  authoritative  reason,  why  the  Sabbath  should  be  kept 
holy,  is  a  reason  extending  to  all  men  alike.  In  my  own  view  it 
is  incredible,  that  God  should  rest  on  this  day,  to  furnish  an  ex- 
ample, to  the  J^rri'^h  noHnn  merelv.  of  ob^^erving  the  S:fhbn»hi, 
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or  that  so  solemn  a  transaction,  as  this,  in  its  own  nature  affect^ 
ing  the  whole  human  race  alike,  should  be  intentionally  confined 
in  its  influence  to  a  ten  thousandth  part  of  mankind.  The  exam- 
ple of  God,  so  far  as  it  is  imiCable,  is  in  its  very  nature  authorita-' 
live,  and  obligatory  on  every  InteNigent  creature ;  and  in  the 
present  case*  plainly,  on  the  whole  human  race^  For  man  to 
limit  it,  where  God  himself  has  not  been  pleased  to  limit  it,  ib 
evidently  unwarrantable,  and  indefensible. 

Tlu  End  of  the  institution  plainly  holds  out  the  same  univer- 
sality of  obligation.  I  have  already  observed,  that  this  is 
two-fold ;  viz*  to  commemorate  the  glory  of  GotJ,  displayed  in 
the  creation;  and  to  attain,  and  increase,  holiness  .in  the  soul  of 
man.  I  have  also-  observed,  that  all  men  are  alike  interested  in 
both  these  objects*  Nor  can  there  be  a  single  pretence,  that 
any  nation,  or  any  person,  is  more  interested  in  either,  than  any 
other  person,  or  nation.  Every  individual  stands  in  exactly  the 
same  relations  to  God ;  is  under  exactly  the  same  obligations ; 
and  is  bound,  in  this  case,  to  duties  exactly  the  same. 

3.  The  Perpetmty  of  the  Sabbath  ia  vUarhf  taught  in  Isaiah  Wy 
6—8. 

Also  the  sons  of  the  stranger,  that  join  themselves  to  the  Lord^ 
to  serve  him,  and  to  love  the  name  of  the  Lord,  io  be  his  servants  ; 
every  one,  that  keepeth  the  sabbath  from  polluting  it,  and  taketh 
hold  of  my  covenant  ,*  Even  them  will  I  bring  to  my  holy  mountain^ 
and  make  them  joyful  in  my  house  of  prayer :  their  burnt-offerings 
and  their  sacrifices  shall  be  acceptable  on  my  altar :  for  my  house 
shall  be  called.  An  house  of  prayer  for  all  people.  The  Lord  Godf 
who  gather eth  the  outcasts  of  hrael,  saith,  Yet  will  I  gather  other t 
to  him,  beside  those  that  are  gathered  unto  him. 

From  this  passage  it  is  evident,  that,  when  the  house  of  God 
shall  become  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  people,  and  when  the 
outcasts  of  Israel,  and  others  beside  them,  shall  be  gathered 
onto  him,  that  isi,  Christ ;  then  the  Sabbath  shall  continue  a  di- 
vine institution  ;  that  it  shall  be  a  duly  to  keep  it  from  polluting 
it ;  and  that  those  who  keep  it,  particularly  the  sons  of  the  stran- 
ger ;  or  the  Gentile  nations  ;  shall  be  accepted,  and  blessed,  in 
thus  keeping  it,  and  shall  be  made  joyful  in  God's  house  of 
prayer. 
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But  the  bouse  of  God  was  never,  in  any  sense,  called  AnhouBt 
Qf  prayer  for  all  people,  until  after  the  dispensation  of  the  Gos- 
pel began :  viz.  until  the  house  of  God  was  found  wherever  two 
or  three  met  together  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  until  the  period, 
when  mankind  were  to  worship  Qody  neither  in  Jerusalem^  nor  in 
the  mountain  of  Sdmana,  but  wherever  they  worshipped  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  Under  this  dispensation,  therefore,  the  Sabbath 
was  still  to  continue  a  divine  institution  ;  was  to  be  kept  free  from 
pollution ;  and  the  keeping  of  it  was  to  be  blessed,  according  to 
the  declarations  of  the  unerring  Spirit  of  prophecy. 

This  prediction  is  a  part  of  the  unchangeable  counsels  of  Je- 
hovah. It  could  not  have  been  written,  unless  it  had  been  true. 
It  could  not  have  been  true,  unless  fulfilled  by  this  very  observa* 
tion  of  the  Sabbatlu  The  Sabbath  could  not  have  been  thus 
observed,  and  men  could  not  have  been  thus  blessed  in  ob- 
serving it,*unle8s,  at  the  very  time  of  this  observance,  it  had  still 
remained  an  Institution  of  God.  For  God  himself  has  declared, 
chat  mankind  shall  not  add  to  his  words  ^  nor  diminish  ought  from 
them;  and  that,  instead  of  blessing  those,  who  add  to  the  words 
written  in  the  Scriptures,  he  will  add  to  them  the  plagues,  which 
are  written  in  the  Scriptures.  But  to  add  to  the  Institutions  of 
God  is  to  add  to  his  Iford,  in  the  most  arrogant  and  guilty  man- 
ner. If  the  Sabbath  be  not  now  a  divine  institution;  he,  who 
observes  it  as  such,  adds  to  the  institutions  of  God,  and  is  gross- 
ly guilty  of  this  arrogance.  He  may,  therefore,  certainly  as  well 
as  justly,  expect  to  find  a  curse,  and  not  a  blessing ;  to  he  de- 
stroyed with  a  more  terrible  destruction,  than  that  which  Nadah 
and  Abihu  experienced,  for  adding  to  the  Institutions  of  God  one 
of  their  own,  of  a  far  less  extraordinary  and  guilty  nature. 

But  how  difierent  from  ail  this  has  been  the  fact !  How  ex- 
actly, as  well  as  gloriously,  has  this  prediction  been  fulfilled ! 
God  has  really  gathered  unto  Christ  others,  beside  the  outcasts  of 
Israel.  The  Gentiles,  the  sons  of  the  stranger,  have,  in  immense 
multitudes,  joined  themselves  to  the  Lord,  They  have  served  him, 
TTley  have  loved  his  name.  They  have  kept  the  Sabbath  from  pol- 
luting it.  They  have  taken  hold  of  his  covenant.  They  have  been 
made  joyful  in  his  house  of  prayer  :  and  their  sacrifices,  and  theic 
bvtnt'offfrin^?,  havr.  f/ecn  arcfptrd  vpnn  his  nllnr  :  and  hi^  hniffia: 
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ha$  been  called  An  house  of  prayer  for  all  people.  Thus,  as 
haiah  predicted,  there  has  actually  been  a  Sabbath  under  the 
dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  reiqaining  now  for  almost  eighteen 
hundred  years ;  and  this  Sabbath  has  been  attended  with  the  pe- 
culiar blessings,  predicted  by  this  Evangelical  Prophet. 

4.  The  Perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath  is  fairly  argued  from  Psalm 
exviii.  19 — 26, 

Open  to  me  the  gates  of  righteousness :  I  mil  go  into  them  ;  atid 
I  will  praise  the  Lord.  This  gate  of  the  Lord,  into  which  the 
righteous  shall  enter.  I  will  praise  thee  :  for  thou  hast  heard  me, 
and  art  become  my  salvation.  The  Stone,  which  the  builders  refused^ 
is  become  the  head-stone  of  the  corner.  This  is  the  Lord^s  doing  ; 
and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.  This  is  the  day,  which  the  Lord 
hath  mads*  We  will  rejoice,  and  be  glad,  in  it.  Save  now,  I  be* 
seech  thee,  O  Lord:  Q  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  send  now  prosperity  ! 
Blessed  be  he,  that  oometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  Wt  have 
blessed  you  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

This  Psalm,  particularly  the  prophecy  contained  in  these 
words,  is  explained  by  St.  Peter,  as  referring  to  Christ ;  the  tru$ 
headtstone  of  the  comer,  rejected  by  the  Jewish  builders  ;  and,  of 
course,  as  referring  to  the  times  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
In  these  times,  then,  there  was  to  be  a  day,  which  the  Lord  had 
made  ;  not  in  the  literal  sense ;  for  in  this  sense  he  had  made  all 
days ;  but  in  the  spiritual  sense  ;  that  is,  a  day,  which  he  had 
sanctified;  consecrated  to  himself;  devoted  to  his  own  worship; 
of  a  common  and  secular  day,  made  into  a  holy  and  reli- 
gious one.  It  was  a  day,  on  which  the  gates  of  righteousness 
were  to  be  opened:  that  is,  the  gates  of  the  sanctuary,  or 
house  of  God;  and  styled  the  gate,  or  gates,  of  the  Lord.  It 
was  a  day,  on  which  the  righteous,  as  a  body,  were  to  enter  into 
them.  It  was  the  day,  on  which  tht  Lord  became  their  Salva^ 
tion.  It  was  the  day,  on  which  the  Stone,  rejected  by  the  builders, 
became  the  head*slone  of  the  corner.  It  was  a  day,  on  which 
prayers  were  to  be  offered  vp,  and  praises  to  be  sung,  to  God. 
Finally,  it  was  a  day,  in  which  the  righteous  were  to  receive  bless- 
ingsfrom  the  house  of  the  Lord, 

All  my  audience  must  have  anticipated  the  conclusion,  as  flow^^ 
ing  irresistibly  even  from  thi.s  slight  examination  of  the  passage  |. 
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that  this  was  a  daj/j  devoted  to  religious  emplotftnentSj  and  particu* 
larly  to  the  public  worship  of  God.  It  is  equally  evident,  that  it 
is  the  day  9  on  which  Christ  arose  from  the  dead,  or,  in  other  words, 
became  the  head-stone  of  the  comer.  It  is,  therefore,  the  Sab* 
bath  ;  the  only  day,  ever  devoted  to  purposes  of  this  nature  by 
the  authority  of  inspiration*  It  is  a  Sabbath^  also,  existing  tm- 
der  the  Oospel^  or  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Of  course,  it 
is  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  for  all  the  institutions, 
which  exist  under  the  Gospel,  are  perpetual. 

5.  The  Perpetual  Establishment  of  the  Sabbath  is  evident  from 
Revelation  i.  10,  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord^s  day. 

The  book  of  Revelation  was  probably  written  about  the  year 
96,  and  of  course  many  years  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
At  this  time,  there  was  a  day^  generally  known  to  Christians  by 
the  name  of  the  Lord?s  day.  It  was  also  entitled  the  Lord's  day 
by  the  pen  of  St.  John^  under  the  immedialc  influence  of  Inspira- 
tion. It  was,  therefore,  so  called  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Spirit  of  truth.  But  this  could  not  have  been,  unless  it  had  been 
originally  instituted  by  God  himself.  That  the  Apostle,  in  this 
manner  of  mentioning  it,  accords  intentionally  with  this  denomi- 
nation, as  being  the  proper  one,  will,  I  presume,  not  be  disput- 
ed ;  because  the  contrary  supposition  would  make  him  lend  bis 
own  sanction  to  a  false,  as  well  as  an  unauthorized,  denomination 
of  this  day,  and  to  the  false  doctrine  involved  in  if  ;  viz.  that  there 
was  a  day^  consecrated  with  propriety  to  the  Lord,  or,  in  other 
words,  consecrated  by  divine  appointment :  since  no  other  conse- 
cration of  it  would  have  any  propriety.  If  this  doctrine  was 
false,  as  according  to  the  supposition  it  must  be,  it  could  not  fail 
to  prove  in  a  high  degree  dangerous ;  as  it  would  naturally  lead 
all,  who  read  this  book,  to  hold  a  Religious  Institution  as  esta- 
blished by  God,  which  he  had  not  in  fact  appointed  ;  and  thus, 
by  worshipping  him  according  to  the  commandments  of  men,  ty 
worship  him  in  vain.  The  guilt,  and  the  mischiefs,  of  this  doc«- 
trine,  thus  received  and  obeyed,  would  be  incomprehensible. 
The  Spirit  of  truth,  who  directed  the  pen  of  St.  John,  cannot 
have  sanctioned  this  doctrine,  unless  it  was  true ;  nor  have  given 
this  denomination  to  the  day  spoken  of,  unless  it  was  given  hy 
the  will  of  God, 
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There  was,  therefore,  at  the  period  specified,  and  under  the. 
izospel,  a  day  holden  by  the  Apostle,  by  Christians  generally, 
and  by  God  himself,  as  the  Ijord'6  day ;  or  a  day,  peculiarly 
consecrated  to  Christ,  the  Lord  mentioned  by  St.  John  in  this 
passage.  There  is  now,  there  has  always  been,  but  one  such 
day ;  and  but  one  manner,  in  which  a  day  can  be  the  Lord's. 
This  day  is  the  Sabbath ;  a  holy,  jieavenly  rest  from  every  sinful, 
and  erery  secular  concern.  It  is  his,  by  being  authoritatively 
appropriated  to  his  use  by  himself;  and  by  his  requiring  man- 
kind, whenever  it  returns,  to  consecrate  their  time,  their  talents, 
and  themselves,  to  his  immediate  service  and  religious  worship. 
As,  then,  there  was  such  a  day,  a  day  consecrated  to  the  Lord, 
a  Sabbath,  at  the  time  when  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  was  writ- 
ten ;  so  this  day  is  perpetually  established.  For,  evegr  institu- 
tion under  the  Gospel,  the  last  dispensation  of  God  to  mankind, 
will  remain  in  full  force  to  the  end  of  the  world. 


SERMON  CVI 


THE  FOURTH  COMMANDMENT. 


THE  PERPETUITY    AND  CHANGE  OF  THE  SABBATH. 


Exodus  xx.   8 — li# 

Mtmtmbtr  the  Sabbath  diary,  to  keep  ii  holy.  Six  days  shalt  thou 
labour^  and  do  alt  thy  work :  B%jU  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath 
of  the  Lord  thy  God ;  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  workj  thoUf 
nor  thy  son^  nor  thy  daughter^  thy  man  servant,  nor  thy  maid 
servant^  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates z 
For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  alt 
that  fVi  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day  :  wherefore  the  Lord 
blessed  the  sabbath  day,  and  hallowed  it* 

In  the  preci^ding  discourse,  from  these  words,  I  proposed  Us 
consider, 

I.  The  Perpetual  Establishment  of  the  Sabbath;  and, 

II.  7%e  Manner,  in  which  it  is  to  be  observed. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  I  examined,  at  some  length,  iq 
(hat  discourse :  and  shall  now  go  on  to  offer  some  additional  ob* 
servations  concerning  the  same  subject.  If  I  have  proved*  'as  I 
flatter  myself  I  have,  that  the  Sabbath  is  an  Institution,  designed 
t^  lust  to  the  end  of  the  world;  it  viU  naturally  occur  to  my  au- 
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dience,  as  u  question  of  prime  importance  in  the  consideration 
of  this  subject,  ^*  Why  is  it,  that  you  and  other  Christians,  in- 
stead of  observing  the  Sabbath  originally  instituted,  keep  another 
day  as  the  Sabbath  ;  a  day,  of  which  no  mention  was  made  in  the 
Institution,  and  for  the  religious  observation  of  which  we  find 
no  express  command  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament  ?'' 

This  question  is  certainly  asked  with  unobjectionable  proprie- 
ty ;  and  certainly  demands  a  candid  and  satisfactory  answer^ 
Such  an  answer  I  will  now  endeavour  to  give. 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  the  Institution,  whatever  it  is, 
i$  to  be  taken  as  we  find  it  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  (hat  men  are  in 
no  respect  to  change  it.  He,  who  made  it,  is  the  only  being  in 
the  universe,  who  has  the  right  to  abrogate,  or  to  alter,  that  which 
lie  has  made.  As  we  find  it,  then,  in  the  Scriptures,  we  are 
bound  to  take  it ;  whether  agreeable  to  our  own  ideas  of  wisdom 
and  propriety,  or  not. 

In  order  to  explain  my  own  views  of  this  subject,  it  will  be 
useful  to  observe,  that  this  Institution  obviously  consists  of  two 
parts;  the  Sabbath,  or  holy  rest;  and  the  Day,  on  which  it  is 
holden.  These  arc  plainly  alluded  to,  as  distinct  from  each 
other,  in  the  text ;  where  it  is  said,  The  Lord  rested  the  seventh 
day,  and  blessed  the  Sabbath  day,  and  hallowed  it*  This  language 
is  chosen  of  design  ;  and,  as  I  apprehend,  with  a  propriety,  inten- 
tionally instructive  to  us.  God  did  not  bless  the  seventh  day^  nor 
hallow  it  as  the  seventh  day  ;  but  only  as  being  the  day,  on  which 
the  Sabbath^  or  the  holy  rest^  was  to  be  kept.  Were  the  Sabbath, 
then,  warrantably  to  be  kept,  at  different  periods,  on  each  of  the 
days  of  the  week  ;  the  blessing  would  follow  it,  on  whatever  day 
it  was  holden. 

It  was  plain  then,  that  the  Sabbath,  being  a  thing  entirely 
distinct  from  the  day,  on  which  it  is  kept,  may  be  a  perpetual  in- 
stitution ;  and  yet  be  kept,  if  God  should  so  order  it,  on  any,  or 
successively  on  all,  the  days  of  the  week.  If,  then,  the  day,  on 
which  the  Sabbath  was  to  be  holden,  should  by  divine  appoint-^ 
mcfit  be  a  diflerent  one  from  that,  which  was  originally  establish- 
ed; the  Sabbath  itself,  the  substance  of  the  Institution,  might 
still  remain  the  same.     All,  that  would  be  changed,  would  plain-' 
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ly  be  a  given  day  of  the  week ;  a  thing  perfectly  circumstantial ; 
and  of  no  other  imfX)rtance  than  that,  which  circumstances 
gave  it* 

Tke  day^  I  nay,  might  be  altered  without  altering  at  all  ike  gub* 
0ianc€ofthe  hsiUiition.  Still  it  could  be  altered  only  by  divine 
appointment.  The  same  authority,  which  instituted  the  Sab* 
bath,  appointed  also  the  day,  on  which  it  was  to  be  holden :  and 
no  other  authority  is  competent  to  change  either  in  any  degree. 
If,  then,  we  cannot  find  in  the  Scriptures  plain  and  ample  proofs 
of  an  abrogation  of  the  original  day  ;  or  the  substitution  of  a  new 
one ;  the  day  undoubtedly  remains  in  full  force  and  obligation, 
and  is  now  religiously  to  be  celebrated  by  all  the  race  of  Adam. 
It  shall  be  the  business  of  this  discourse  to  collect  to  a  point 
the  light,  which  the  Scriptures  afford  us  concerning  this  impor- 
tant subject. 

1.  7%e'JValfire  of  tke  subject  fumiihea  roam  to  9Uppo$t^  that  the 
iajf^  on  which  the  Sabbath  was  to  be  celebrated  under  the  Christian 
Hspensationj  might  be  a  different  one  from  that^  which  was  art- 
finally  appointed. 

The  End  of  the  Institution,  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  *he  Com- 
memoration  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  Creation  of  the  world. 
The  reason,  why  God  chose,  that  the  manifestation  of  himself 
in  that  wonderful  work  should  be  commemorated  rather  than 
that,  which  was  made  in  the  Deluge,  or  the  deliverance  of  the  Is- 
raelites from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  was,  it  is  presumed,  the  pe- 
culiar greatness  of  the  work  itself  and  of  the  display^  which  it 
furnished^  of  his  perfections.  If  this  be  admitted,  as  it  probably 
will  be  by  every  sober  man  ;  it  must  also  be  admitted,  that  we 
ought,  according  to  this  scheme,  to  expect  any  other  work  of 
God,  of  still  greater  importance,  and  more  glorious  to  the  divine 
character,  than  the  Creation  itself,  to  be  commemorated  with 
equal  or  greater  solemnity.  But  the  Work  of  Redemption^  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  styled  in  the  Scriptures,  the  JVho  Creation,  is  a 
more  glorious  work,  than  that  of  creating  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  This  doctrine  may  be  elucidated  by  the  following  con- 
siderations. 

In  the  first  place,  The  agent  in  both  these  works  is  the  same^ 
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Si.  Paid  expressly  declares,  That  Christ  in  the  beginmng  laid 
the  fotindatiofis  of  the  earth;  that  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  his 
hands;  Heb.  i.  10;  and  that  all  things^  visible  and  invisihUy 
were  created  hy  him,  and  for  him.  Col.  i.  16.  St.  /oAn,  also, 
teaches  us,  that  all  things  were  made  by  him;  and  that  without 
him  there  was  not  one  thing  made^  which  has  existed.  John  i.  3. 
7%e  same  Person,  therefore,  is  honoured  in  a  commemoration  of 
both  these  wonderful  works. 

Secondly ;  The  End  of  a  work,  that  is,  the  reason  for  which  ii  is 
done,  is  of  more  importance,  than  the  work  itself  This  truth  will 
be  admitted  on  all  hands.  No  Intelligent  being,  who  claims  the 
character  of  wisdom,  ever  undertakes  a  work  without  an  end, 
sufficiently  important  to  justify  the  means,  adopted  for  its  ac- 
complishment. Much  less  will  this  be  supposed  of  God.  But 
the  End  of  Creation  is  Providence  ;  and  of  all  the  worics  of  Pro- 
vidence, the  work  of  redemption,  or  the  New  Creation,  is  incalcu- 
lably the  most  important ;  the  hinge,  on  which  all  the  rest  turn; 
the  work,  towards  the  completion  of  which  all  the  rest  are  di- 
rected :  in  a  word,  the  End  of  them  all.  Accordingly,  St.  Paul 
says.  Who  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  intent,  that 
now  unto  Principalities,  and  Powers,  in  heavenly  places,  might 
be  known,  by  the  Church,  the  manifold  Wisdom  of  God.  Tht 
display  of  the  Wisdom  ofOod,  by  the  Church,  in  the  work  of  Re- 
demption, was,  therefore,  the  intent,  or  End,  for  which  all  things 
were  created  by  JesiAs  Christ.  Without  the  work  of  Redemption, 
then,  the  purpose  of  God  in  creating  all  things,  and  the  real  use 
of  the  things  themselves,  would  have  been  prevented. 

Thirdly ;  The  superior  importance  of  the  New  Creation  is  evi- 
dent in  this  fact ;  that  the  old  creation,  by  its  unceasing  chemges, 
continually  decays  and  degenerates,  while  the  New  Creation  be- 
comes by  its  own  changes  unceasingly  brighter  and  better. 

Fourthly ;  The  old  creation  is  a  transitory  work,  made  for  con- 
sumption  by  fire :  whereas  the  New  is  intended  for  eternal  du- 
ration. 

Thus  from  the  Nature  of  the  case  there  is  ample  room  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  work  of  Redemption  might,  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, be  commemorated  preferably  to  the  work  of  creation. 
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3.  li  it  expressly  foretold  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah^  that  the  Work 
of  Rtdemplum  shall  he  commemorated  in  preference  to  the  work  of 
CreaUan^  Is.  Ixv.  17, 18. 

/br  behold^  saith  God,  /  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  ; 
and  the  former  shall  not  be  remenibered^  neither  shall  it  come  into 
mind.  But  be  ye  glad,  and  rejoice  for  «ver,  in  that  which  I  create  : 
for  behold  I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejoicings  and  mu people  a  joy.  In 
this  passage  of  Scripture  we  are  informed,  that  God  designed  to 
create  what  in  the  first  of  these  verses  is  called  new  heavens  and 
a  new  earth*  This,  in  the  second  verse,  is  explained  in  simple 
language  ;  and  is  said  to  be  creating  the  people  of  God  a  joy  and  a 
rejoicing.  In  other  words,  it  is  no  other  than  redeeming^  and 
sanctifying^  the  souls  of  men;  by  means  of  which  they  become  a 
rgoicing  to  Ood^  and  to  each  other. 

In  this  declaration  of  the  Prophet  there  are  two  things,  parti- 
cularly claiming  our  attention.  The  first  is,  that  the  New  Crea- 
tion, or  the  Work  of  Redemption,  is  of  hr  greater  importance  in 
the  eye  of  God,  than  the  former  creation.  The  second  is  an  ex- 
press prediction,  that  the  former  creation  shall  not  be  remember- 
ed by  the  Church,  nor  come  into  mind ;  or,  in  other  words,  shall 
not  be  commemorated.  This  I  understand,  as  almost  all  similar 
Jewish  phrases  are  to  be  understood,  in  a  comparative  sense ; 
and  suppose  the  Prophet  to  intend,  that  it  shall  be  far  less  remem- 
bered, and  commemorated ;  as  being  of  far  less  importance. 

That  this  passage  refers  to  the  times  of  the  Evangelical  dis- 
pensation is  certain  from  the  prediction  itself:  since  the  new 
Creation  is  the  very  subject  of  it,  and  the  commencement  of  that 
dispensation.  It  is  equally  evident,  also,  firom  the  whole  strain 
of  the  chapter. 

This  passage  appears  to  me  to  place  the  fact  in  the  clearest 
light,  that  a  particular,  superior,  and  extraordinary  commemora- 
tion of  the  Work  of  Redemption  by  the  Christian  Church,  in  all 
its  various  ages,  was  a  part  of  the  good  pleasure  of  God ;  and 
was  designed  by  him  to  be  accomplished  in  the  course  of  his  pro- 
vidence. But  there  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  any  public,  solemn 
commemoration  of  this  work  by  the  Christian  Church,  except 
that,  which  is  holden  on  the  first  day  of  the  week ;  or  the  day,  in 
which  Christ  completod  this  great  work  by  his  resurrection  from 
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the  dead.  This  prophecy  has,  therefore,  been  unfulfilled,  so  far 
as  I  see,  unless  it  has  been  fulfilled  in  this  very  manner.  But  if 
it  has  been  fulfilled  In  this  manner ;  then  this  mann^  of  fiilfiU* 
ing  it  has  been  agreeable  to  the  true  intention  of  the  Prophecy, 
and  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God  expressed  in  it ;  and  is,  there- 
fore, that  very  part  of  the  system  of  his  Providence,  which  it 
here  unfolded  to  mankind. 

.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  former  Iih 
stitution  is  still  substantially  preserved.  The  Sabbath  still  re* 
turns  upon  one  day  in  seven.  The  great  facts,  that  m  fiix  dajft 
the  Lord  made  heaveti  and  earthy  the  sea  and  all  that  in  them  if, 
and  rested  the  seventh  day^  are  still  presented  to  the  mind  in  their 
full  force.  The  work  of  creating  the  heavens  and  the  earth  isi 
therefore,  regularly  commemorated,  according  to  the  original  in- 
stitution of  God :  while  the  New  Creation,  as  its  importance  de- 
mands, and  as  this  prophecy  directly  foretels,  takes  its  own  su- 
perior place  in  the  commemoration.  Thus  the  Institution,  in- 
stead of  being  abrogated  in  every  respect,  is  only  changed  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  enlarge  its  usefulness  and  importance  to 
mankind,  and  to  become  a  solemn  memorial  of  two  wonderful 
works  of  God,  instead  of  one.  The  Sabbath  itself  is  unchanged. 
It  still  returns  at  the  end  of  seven  days.  It  is  still  a  memorial 
of  the  Creation.  But  the  Institution  is  enlarged  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  commemorate,  also,  the  work  of  Redemption. 

With  this  Prophecy  facts  have  corresponded  in  a  wonderful 
manner.  All  Christians  commemorate  the  work  of  Creation  in 
their  prayers  and  praises,  their  religious  meditations  and  dis- 
courses, fit>m  Sabbath  to  Sabbath.  But  every  Christian  perfect- 
ly well  knows,  that  the  work  of  Redemption  holds  a  far  higher 
place  in  every  private,  and  in  every  public,  religious  service ; 
and  that,  according  to  the  declaration  of  God  in  this  passage, 
the  former  is  comparatively  not  remembered^  neither  does  it  come 
into  mind.  At  the  same  time,  the  Work  of  Redemption  is  not 
merely  the  chief,  but  the  only,  means  of  originating  holiness  in 
the  soul,  and  altogether  the  principal  means  of  advancing  it  to- 
wards perfection.  In  every  respect,  therefore,  the  Christian 
Sabbath  is  now  better  suited  to  the  great  ends  of  the  Institution, 
than  the  original  day.     Until  Ike  time  of  Christ's  resurrection. 
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the  seventh  day  conuneinorated  the  most  glorious  work,  which 
God  had  ever  accomplishedy  and  the  most  wonderful  display  of 
the  divine  perfections.  But  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  a  new, 
and  &r  more  glorious,  work  was  finished.  While  the  Sabbath, 
therefore,  was  by  divine  appointment  kept  on  the  seventh  day, 
it  was  exactly  suited  to  the  purpose  of  commemorating  the  most 
glorious  work  of  God,  which  had  ever  taken  place.  But  after 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  plainly 
better  fitted,  than  any  other  day,  to  become  a  religious  memorial 
of  both  these  wonderful  works,  by  being  the  day,  on  which  Christ 
arose  from  the  dead,  and  by  returning  regularly  at  the  end  of 
every  six  days.  Whatever  other  opinions  we  adopt  concerning 
this  subject,  it  must,  I  think,  be  readily  acknowledged,  that  no 
other  day  could  possibly  combine  all  these  advantages. 

This  important  consideration  seems  to  be  plainly  intimated  in 
the  text.  Remember  the  Sabbt^h  day,  to  keep  it  holy.  The  se^ 
venth  day  is  the  Sabbath.  In  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and 
earthy  the  sea  and  all  that  in  them  is  ;  wherefore  the  Lord  bless-" 
ed  tht  Sabbath  day^  and  hallowed  it.  It  cannot  escape  the  no- 
tice of  every  reader  of  this  passage,  that  the  duty  of  remember- 
ing the  Sabbath,  to  keep  it  holy,  enjoined  at  the  beginning,  and 
the  blessing  and  consecration  mentioned  at  the  end,  are  applied 
to  the  Sabbath,  and  not  to  the  day ;  and  that  the  seventh  day  is 
declared  to  be  the  sabbath  day^  or  the  day,  on  which  the  Sabbath 
is  to  be  holdea.  The  meaning  of  this  is  obviously,  that  the  se- 
venth day  is,  or  was  at  that  time,  the  existing  day  of  the  Sab- 
bath ;  without  determining  how  long  it  should  continue  to  pos- 
sess this  character.  God  established  it  indefinitely ;  and,  un- 
less he  should  be  pleased  to  change  it,  perpetually,  as  the  day 
of  the  Sabbath.  But  on  whatever  day  he  should  think  fit  to  es- 
tablish the  Sabbath,  it  was  to  be  remembered,  and  kept  holy. 
The  blessing  also,  and  the  sanctification,  were  annexed  to  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  not  to  the  seventh.  In  this  manner  the  Chris- 
tian Church  became  informed  of  their  duty,  whenever  the  day 
should  be  changed ;  and,  if  they  performed  it  faitlifully,  wer^ 
assured  of  this  peculiar  blessing.  Thus,  also,  they  were  pre- 
served from  the  fears,  which  might  otherwise  arise,  of  losing  the 
He^sJng,  annexed  to  the  Sabbath,  whenever  the  day,  on  which 
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it  Bhould  be  holden,  should  be  changed.  Had  the  blessing,  in 
this  commaod,  been  annexed  to  the  seventh  day,  it  would  proba- 
bly have  occasioned  an  immoveable  perplexity  to  the  Christian 
Church,  had  they  found  the  present  account  of  the  Sabbath  con- 
tained in  the  New  Testament. 

3.  The  hitndred  and  eighteenth  Psalm  is  a  direct  prediction^  thai 
the  day  of  Christ'* s  resurrection  was  to  be  the  day^  on  which  the  Salh 
bath  should  be  holden  under  the  Gospel. 

In  the  14th  verse  of  this  Psalm  the  divine  writer  declares,  that 
the  Lord  is  his  strength,  and  his  song  ;  and  is  become  his  salvation* 
This  fact  we  know  was  accomplished,  when  Christ  rose  from  the 
dead.  In  consequence  of  this  great  event,  he  hears  the  voice  of 
rejoicing y  and  of  salvation ^  in  the  tabernacles  of  the  righteous  ;  or 
in  the  house  of  God.  In  the  19th  verse,  he  says.  Open  to  me 
the  gates  of  righteousness.  I  will  praise  thee  ;  for  thou  hast  heard 
me  J  and  art  become  my  salvation.  This  event  he  again  describes 
in  a  new  and  under  a  very  different  image :  T%e  Stone,  which  the 
builders  refused,  is  become  the  head-stone  of  the  comer.  He  then 
subjoins,  This  is  the  day,  which  the  Lord  hath  made :  that  is,  the 
day,  which  Christ  consecrated,  or  made  into  a  holy  day,  when  he 
became  the  head-stone  of  the  comer :  that  is,  when  he  arose  from 
the  dead.  He  then  adds.  We  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it :  that 
18,  We,  the  Righteous ;  the  Church  of  God ;  (for  in  their  name 
he  speaks  throughout  all  the  latter  part  of  this  Psalm,  whether 
speaking  in  the  singular,  or  plural.)  In  their  name  he  says,  in 
the  following  verse.  Save  now,  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,'  O  Lord! 
I  beseech  thee^  send  now  prosperity.  Blessed  is  he,  that  comeik  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  words  of  the  two  last  mentioned 
verses  arc  applied  directly  to  Christ  by  the  multitudes,  who  ac- 
companied him  in  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.  The  mu/- 
Htudesj  saith  St.  Matthew,  cried,  saying,  Hosanna  to  the  San  cf 
David!  Blessed  is  he,  that  cometh  in  the  7iame  of  the  Lord!  Ho* 
sanna  in  the  highest !  The  words  of  the  last  verse  are  also  ap- 
plied by  Christ  to  himself,  Matt.  xxiv.  39,  For  I  say  unto  you,  ye 
9kall  not  see  me  henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say,  Blessed  is  he,  that 
eometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  comment  of  the  multitudes 
is  reasonably  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  Jewish  Church  in  gene* 
ral.     That  of  Christ,  and  that  of  St.  Peter,  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
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ceding  discourse,  are  the  decisive  law  of  interpretation  to  the 
Christian  Church.  We  are,  therefore,  warranted  to  conclude, 
that  the  Psalmist  here  declares  not  only  the  joy  and  gladness  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  the  returrection  of  Christy  but  in  the  day^ 
on  which  Ae  arose :  for  he  says,  T%i8  is  the  day,  which  the  Lord 
hath  made  ;  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it*  This  day  be  also 
declares  to  be  a  day  of  public  worship ;  a  day,  on  which  the  gates 
of  righteousness  were  to  he  opened^  and  the  Righteous,  or  the  Church 
as  a  body,  were  to  enter  them,  and  on  which  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  were  to  bless  them,  (in  the  Jewish  language,  or  language 
of  the  Temple  service,)  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord^  or  in  Ian- 
guage,  adapted  to  the  Christian  manner  of  worship,  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord.  The  substance  of  this  comment  is  beautifully  given 
by  Dr.  Watts  in  the  two  following  stanzas. 

The'work,  O  Lord,  b  thine,    * 

And  wond^roua  in  our  eyei ; 
Thii  day  declares  it  all  divine, 

TiuB  day  did^eraf  rise. 

This  is  the  glorious  day, 

That  our  Redeemer  made : 
Let  us  rejoice,  and  sing^,  and  pray ; 

Let  all  the  Church  be  glad. 

4.  Christ  has  indicated,  that  the  Seventh  day  should  cease  to  be 
the  Sabbath  after  his  resurrection. 

In  Matthew  is.  14,  we  are  informed,  that  the  disciples  o(John 
came  to  him,  and  inquired  of  him  why  his  disciples  did  not  fast, 
as  well  as  themselves,  and  the  Pharisees.  Christ  replied.  Can 
the  children  of  the  bride-chamber  mourn,  as  long  as  the  bridegroom 
is  wUh  them  ?  But  the  days  will  come^  when  the  bridegroom  shall 
be  taken  from  them,  and  then  shall  they  fast.  Christ  was  cruci- 
fied, and  buried,  on  Friday.  At  the  close,  then,  of  this  day  he 
was  taken  from  the  children  of  the  bride-chamber ;  that  is,  from 
his  disciples.  Throughout  Saturday  he  lay  in  the  grave.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  Christian  Sabbath,  he  was  restored  to 
them  again*  This,  then,  became  to  them  the  proper  season  of 
fasting,  according  to  his  own  declaration.  But  the  Sabbath  was 
a  festival,  from  the  beginning.     Such  it  continues  to  be  unto  the 
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end.  That  it  was  to  be  such  to  the  Christian  Church  is  anpfy 
proved  by  the  passage,  formerly  quoted  from  Is.  Ivi.  6,  7,  and 
from  the  express  declarations,  just  now  quoted  from  the  118th 
Psalm.  Fasting  on  this  day  can,  therefore,  never  accord  with 
its  original  and  universal  design.  But  on  the  seventh  day,  the 
day  during  which  he  lay  in  the  grave,  as  he  informs  us,  it  was 
proper,  that  they  should  fast.  In  this  declaration  it  is  indicated, 
not  obscurely,  that  the  seventh  day  would  soon  cease  to  be  a  sea- 
son, fitted  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbat *» 

It  must  be  obvious  to  the  least  reflection,  that  this  season  of 
Christ's  extreme  humiliation  is  the  most  improper  period  con* 
ceivable  for  commemorating,  wilh  joy  and  gladness ^  ihe  wander^ 
fid  work  of  Redemption.  Every  thing,  in  this  season,  must  ap- 
pear to  a  Christian  to  demand  humiliation  and  mourning,  rather 
than  exultation.  During  this  period  the  enemies  of  Christ  pre- 
vailed against  him ;  and  the  Serpent^  according  to  the  first  pro- 
phecy ever  given  concerning  him  to  this  world,  bruised  his  heeL 
To  rejoice  on  this  day  would  be  to  lay  hold^on  the  time  of  oiur 
Saviour's  greatest  sufferings,  and  deepest  humiliation,  as  the  pro- 
per season  for  our  greatest  exultation.  This,  certainly,  was 
not  the  conduct  of  the  Apostles.  They  mourned  in  the  most 
melancholy  and  distressing  manner.  Nor  do  they  appear  ever 
to  have  regarded  the  Seventh  day,  afterwards,  as  the  holy,  joy- 
ful rest  of  God.  On  the  contrary,  they  tranferred  this  festival 
to  another  day. 

5.  Tke  Apostles,  by  their  example,  have  decisively  taught  iif, 
that  the  day  of  Christ^s  Resurrection  was  to  be  the  Christian  Sab* 
bath. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  day  of  his  resurrection,  Christ 
met  his  disciples,  assembled  together.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
week  following,  he  met  them,  again  assembled  together.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  at  the  feast  called  Pentecost,  the  Spirit 
descended  in  a  miraculous  and  glorious  manner  upon  the  Apos* 
ties.  On  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  disciples  assembled  to« 
gether  customarily,  to  break  bread,  and  to  make  charitable  con- 
tributions for  their  suffering  brethren.  From  the  three  first  of 
these  facts  it  is  plain,  that  Christ  thought  fit  to  honour  this  day 
vith  peculiar  tokens  of  his  approbation.     From  the  la^^t,  thj»t 
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ipostlet  tliought  themtelves  warranted  to  devote  it  to  reli- 
&  purposes* 

nve  already  shown  above,  and  sufficiently,  that  God  has 
lalply  prohibited  all  inen«  under  severe  denunciations,  and 
terrible  expressions  of  his  anger,  either  to  form  Religious 
Mltofu,  or  to  siAstiiute  their  own  Instituiions  for  hit.  It  is 
ly  impossible,  that  the  Apostles,  who  have  taught  us  this 
doctrine,  should,  under  the  influence  of  Inspiration,  disobey 
in  this  interesting  particular  by  forming  so  remarkable  a 
pous  Institution  ;  abolishing  that  of  God ;  and  substituting 
own  in  its  place.  Nothing  is  more  evident  to  me,  than  that 
^sample  has  all  the  weight,  which  can  be  attached  to  any 
»pt  whatever.  This  will  especially  appear,  if  we  remem* 
that  Peter  with  the  eleven  Apostles  celebrated  the  first  day 
s  week,  and  that  Peml  and  his  followers  did  the  same.  Patd 
ved  his  Gospel  immediately  from  Christ;  ahd  informs  us 
alatians  i.  9,  that  the  Apostles  at  JeruHilem  added  nolAtnf 
m.  For  three  years  he  never  saw  one  of  them ;  and  had 
he  remotest  correspondence  with  them.  All  the  doctrines 
ifore,  which  Paul  acknowledged,  he  received  directly  from 
It;  and  was  indebted  for  none  of  them  to  his  companions  id 
kpostleship.  Yet  Peter  and  his  followers  observed  the  first 
)f  the  week  as  the  religious  day ;  and  Paul  and  his  follow- 
>bserved  the  same.  This  is  evident  from  his  direction  to 
Churches  at  Oalatia  and  Corinth  to  lay  by  them  somewhat 
\e  first  day  of  the  week^  for  the  poor  Saints  at  Jerusalem. 
reason,  why  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  pitched  upon  for 
purpose,  is  obviously  this ;  that  they  assembled  customarily 
le  first  day  of  the  week  for  religious  purposes.  According- 
II  Acts  XX.  7,  we  are  informed,  that  the  disciples  in  TVoffs 
together  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  to  break  bread  ;  and  that 
!  preached  unto  them^  continuing  his  speech  until  midnifrht* 
whence  did  these  persons,  thus  separated^  derive  thi^;  agree- 
t  in  their  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  ?  The 
answer,  which  can  be  given  to  this  question,  is,  FVom  the 
frsltan,  which  g^tided  them  both.  Had  they  been  uninspired ; 
'  agreement  in  a  case  of  this  nature,  whore  they  acted  inde^^ 
»L.    IV.  4 
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pendently  of  each  other,  would  have  proved,  that  they  derived 
the  doctrine,  and  the  practice  grounded  on  it,  from  a  commoD 
source.  Their  character  as  inspired  men,  and  Apostles,  proves 
beyond  debate,  that  the  common  source,  from  which  they  thus 
harmoniously  derived  a  religious  Institution,  was  God. 

6.  7%e  same  doctrine  is  proved  from  the  already  died  passage^ 
Rev.  i.  10;  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord^s  day. 

From  this  declaration  it  is  evident,  that  in,  or  about  the  year 
96,  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written  and  published,  there  was 
a  day,  known,  and  observed,  by  Christians,  generally,  as  the 
Lord^s  day.  This  appellation  was,  I  presume,  derived  from  the 
passage,  before  quoted  from  the  118th  Psalm.  In  which  it  is 
said  concerning  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection,  77^  is  the  dagy 
which  the  Lord  hath  made :  that  is,  hath  made  of  a  common  into 
a  holy  day ;  or,  in  other  words,  consecrated  to  himself.  But 
the  day,  pointed  out  in  this  passage,  is  the  day,  on  which  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead. 

That  this  was  in  fact,  the  day,  styled  by  St.  John  the  Lordfs 
Day^  is  unanswerably  evident  from  the  history  of  the  Church : 
and  it  is  equally  evident,  that  the  Sabbath,  or  holy  rest,  together 
with  all  the  religious  services  pertaining  to  it,  were  celebrat- 
ed by  the  Church  on  this  day.  Every  one,  who  has  read  with 
attention  the  New  Testament,  must  have  observed,  that  there  is 
no  hint,  as  well  as  no  precept,  directing  Christians  to  celebrate 
the  seventh  day  as  holy  time.  The  ancient  Christians,  particu- 
larly the  Jewish  Christians,  when  they  had  occasion  to  preach 
to  the  Jtwsy  or  to  assemble  with  them,  entered  into  their  sjma- 
gogues  on  the  seventh  day,  and  undoubtedly  worshipped  with 
them  in  their  manner;  but  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  be- 
lieve, either  from  the  Acts,  or  from  the  Epistles,  that  they  ever 
assembled  of  their  own  accord,  on  that  day,  for  religious  ser- 
vices in  a  regular,  or  customary  manner. 

IgnatvuB^  a  companion  of  the  Apostles,  says,  in  so  many  words.. 
^*  Let  us  no  more  sabbatize ;''  that  is,  keep  the  Jewish  Sabbath.. 
^  but  let  us  keep  the  Lord's  day,  on  which  our  Life  arose.'' 

Justin  Martyr^  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  first  and  the  be- 
giofiing  of  the  second  century,  says,  **  On  the  day,  called  Sun- 
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day,  18  an  assembly  of  all,  who  live  in  the  city  or  country ;  and 
the  memoirs  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  writings  of  the  Prophets," 
that  is,  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  ^'  are  read."  For  this  he 
assigns  the  reasons  of  the  Christians ;  viz.  ^*  that  it  was  the  day, 
on  which  the  Creation  of  the  world  began,  and  on  which  Christ 
arose  from  the  dead." 

hrenmu^  a  disciple  of  Polycarpj  the  disciple  of  St.  John  himself, 
who  lived  in  the  second  centary,  says,  *'  On  the  Lord's  day 
every  one  of  ns.  Christians,  keeps  the  Sabbath ;  meditating 
in  the  law,"  or  Scriptures,  *'  and  rejoicing  in  the  works,  of 
God." 

Dyonysius,  Bishop  of  CoritUh^  who  lived  in  the  time  of  ht- 
iMnf#,  that  is,  in  the  second  century,  says  in  his  letter  to  the  Church 
at  Rome^  '*  To-day  we  celebrate  the  Lord's  day,  when  we  read 
your  Epistle  to  us." 

Ttri%dl%an^  who  also  lived  in  the  second  century,  speaks  of 
the  Lord's  day  as  a  Christian  Solemnity. 

Peiavnu  declares,  that ''  but  one  Lord's  day  was  observed  in 
the  earliest  times  of  the  Church." 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  in  that  miserable  forgery,  which  professes 
itself  to  have  been  written  by  the  Apostles,  and  is  styled,  71k 
ApoMiolical  ConstUuiions  ;  but  which  was  plainly  the  work  of  some 
impostor,  living  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth,  century,  certainly  not  earlier,  it  is  directed,  that 
Christians  should  keep  both  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  Lord's 
day,  as  religious  festivals ;  and  that  every  Sabbath,  but  one,  in 
the  year,  and  every  Lord's  day,  should  be  observed  in  this  man* 
ner.  It  is  also  true,  that,  in  the  fifth  century,  both  these  days 
were  kept  in  this  manner  by  Christians  generally,  except  the 
Churches  of  /tome,  and  Alexandria ;  who  did  not  observe  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  as  a  religious  day.  This  appears  by  the  testi- 
mony of  both  Socrates  and  Sozomen.  Concerning  this  subject 
PetamuB  declares,  that  ^*  the  most  holy  fathers  agreed,  that  the 
Apostles  never  ordained  any  thing  of  this  nature."  He  also  re- 
marks, that  the  council  of  Laodieea,  which  probably  sat  about 
the  jrear  363,  forbade  in  their  29th  canon ;  that  Christians  should 
rest  firom  labour  on  the  Sabbath  or  Seventh  day.  For  they  say, 
*^  Christians  ought  not  to  Judake^  nor  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath, 
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that  is,  the  seventh  day ;  but,  preferring  the  Lord's  day,  to  rest, 
if  indeed  it  should  be  in  their  power,  as  Christians*.'^ 

From  these  observations  it  is  plain,  that,  although  in  the  fifth 
century  many  Chrbtians  had  reverted  to  the  obaervation  of  tha 
Jewish  Sabbath,  while*  yet  they  universally  celebrated  the  Lord't 
day ;  yet  the  practice,  even  in  this  period  of  miserable  decleii* 
sion,  was  by  no  means  universal.  The  Churches  of  Rome  and 
Alexandria  never  adopted  it  at  all ;  and  others  plainly  adopted 
it.  as  they  did  a  great  multitude  of  other  corruptions  at  the  sana 
time  merely  from  their  own  construction  of  the  Scriptures.  W« 
cannot  wonder  that  those,  especially  when  we  find  among  them 
celebrated  ministers  of  religion,  who  admitted  the  protection  and 
invocation  of  Saints  and  Martyrs^  should  admit  any  other  cor» 
ruption ;  and  that  they  should  construe  those  passages  of  Scrip* 
ture,  which  speak  of  the  Sabbath,  as  erroneously  as  they  con* 
stnied  others. 

7.  The  same  truth  appears  in  this  great  fact ;  that  God  has  per* 
petualltf  and  gloriously  annexed  his  blessing  to  the  Christian  Sab* 
bath. 

If  this  day  be  not  divinely  instituted ;  then  God  has  suffered 
his  Church  to  disuse,  and  annihilate,  his  own  Institution,  and 
substitute  one,  of  mere  human  device,  in  its  stead.  Will  this  be 
believed  ?  But  this  is  not  all :  he  has  annexed  the  blessing, 
which  he  originally  united  to  the  Sabbath,  instituted  by  himself, 
to  that,  which  was  the  means  of  destroying  it,  and  which  was  es« 
tablished  by  human  authority  merely.  After  requiring,  that 
men  sh6uld  add  nothing  to  his  words,  and  forbidding  them  to 
diminish  ought  from  them;  after  threatening  the  plagues,  de» 
nounced  in  the  Scriptures,  to  him,  who  should  add  unto  the 
words  which  they  contain;  and  declaring,  that  he  would  take 
away  out  of  the  book  of  life  the  part  ofhim^  who  should  take  amojf 
from  the  words  written  in  the  Scriptures :  can  any  man  believe, 
that  he  would  forsake,  that  he  has  forsaken,  his  own  Institution ; 
an  Institution  of  this  magnitude ;  an  Institution,  x>n  which  have 
depended,  in  all  lands  and  ages,  the  observation,  influence,  and 
eaisience,^  of  his  holy  Law  ?    Can  any  man  believe,  that  He, 

*  LildBtr. 
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who  so  dretdfiitty  punisiied  JMmW  and  Akiku  for  fonAkiog  his 
own  InstitutiOD,  in  a  case  of  fiur  inferior  magniliide,  and  setting 
up  one  of  their  own  in  its  stead,  would  not  only  n^i  punuh  hd 
MbtmJamihf^  amd  uncHuimglif  bU$g^  the  Christian  Church,  whik 
perpetrating,  and  presisting  in«  iniquity^  of  exactly  the  saoas 
nature,  and  hw  greater  in  degree  ?  The  Christian,  who  can  be* 
Ueve  this,  mnst  be  prepared  to  beliere  any  thing. 

Had  men  kmmm  noikmg  e^nctming  the  iutUuHam  of  Chdf 
the  charity  of  their  fellow-men  might  be  naturally  enough  ex* 
tended  to  them,  while  employed  in  religiously  commeoKirating 
Christ's  resurrection.  The  appearance  of  piety  in  such  a  com- 
memoration, and  their  freedom  from  the  impiety  of  intruding 
upon  a  divine  Institution,  might  induce  others  to  think  brovsn^ 
hly  of  their  conduct.  But  in  the  case  in  hand,  the  Institution 
was  begun  by  the  Apostles ;  men  inspired ;  chosen  followers  of 
Christ ;  and  the  erectors  of  his  kingdom  in  the  world.  If  they 
sinned ;  they  sinned  wilfully,  and  in  defiance  of  their  inspiration. 
With  ihem^  however,  the  blessing  began  to  be  annexed  to  this 
day  in  a  most  wonderful  and  glorious  manner.  From  ikem  it 
has  been  uninterruptedly  continued  to  the  present  time.  To 
this  day,  under  God,  as  a  primary  mean,  mankind  are  indebted 
for  all  the  Religion,  which  has  been  in  the  world  from  the  days 
of  the  Apostles.  If,  then,  the  Christian  Sabbath  is  not  a  divine 
Institution ;  God  has  made  a  device  of  man  a  more  powerful 
support  to  his  spiritual  kingdom,  a  more  eflScacious  instrument 
of  diffusing  truth  and  righteousness,  than  most,  perhaps  than  all, 
others :  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  has,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
discern,  wholly  neglected,  and  forgotten,  a  most  solemn  Institu- 
tion of  bis  own.  Thus  a  human  device  has  been  a  peculiar,  if  not 
a  singular,  means  of  accomplishing  the  greatest  glory  to  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost:  and  men,  it  would  seem, 
will,  in  the  end,  have  whereof  to  glory  be/ore  Ood, 

This  blessing  has  been  too  evident,  too  uniform,  and  too  long 
continued,  to  admit  of  a  doubt ;  too  great,  and  too  wonderful,  to 
be  passed  over  in  silence.  On  this  day,  the  perfections  of  Grod, 
manifested  in  the  amazing  works  of  Creation  and  of  Redemp- 
tion, have,  more  than  on  all  others,  been  solemnly,  gratefully, 
and  joyfiiUyi  remembered  and  celebrated.    On  this  day,  mil- 
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lions  of  the  human  race  have  been  born  unto  God.  On  this  day, 
Christians  have  ever  found  their  prime  blessings.  From  the 
Word  and  Ordinances  of  God,  from  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  from  the  presence  of  Christ  in  his  Church,  Christians 
have  derived,  on  this  day,  more  than  on  all  others,  the  most  de- 
lightful views  of  the  divine  character,  clear  apprehensions  of 
their  own  duty,  lively  devotion  to  the  service  of  God,  strength 
to  overcome  teitfptations,  and  glorious  anticipations  of  immorta- 
lity. Take  this  day  from  the  Calendar  of  the  Christian,  and  all 
that  remains  will  be  cloudy  and  cheerless.  Religion  will  in- 
stantly decay.  Ignorance,  error,  and  vice,  will  immediately 
triumph ;  the  sense  of  duty  vanish  ;  morals  fade  away  ;  the  ac- 
knowledgment, and  even  the  remembrance,  of  God  be  far  re- 
moved from  mankind;  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  cease  to 
sound;  and  the  communication  between  earth  and  heaven  be 
Cut  off  for  ever. 
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OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED. 


Hebrews  iv.  9. 
TTiere  remaineihj  therefore^  a  Reel  to  the  people  ofQod. 

In  the  two  preceding  discourses,  I  have,  according  to  the  scheme 
originally  proposed,  endeavoured  to  prove  the  Perpetual  Esta- 
hlishment  of  the  Sabbath,  as  a  divine  Institution  ;  and  to  show, 
that  the  iay,  on  which  it  is  by  divine  appointment  to  be  holden  by 
the  Christian  Church,  is  the  day  of  ChrisVs  Resurrection. 

In  the  following  discourse,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  Ob- 
jections^ which  have  been  made  to  this  doctrine.  As  all  the  impor- 
tant objections,  within  my  knowledge,  are  adduced  by  the  late 
Archdeacon  Pa/ey,  it  is  my  design  to  reply  to  this  respectable 
writer  in  form :  such  a  reply  being,  in  my  own  apprehension,  all 
that  is  necessary  with  respect  to  the  subject  at  large. 

The  text  I  consider  as  a  direct  assertion,  that  there  is  a  Sab- 
bath  in  the  Christian  Churchy  explained  by  the  verse  following  to 
be  founded  on  the  fact,  that  Christ  rested  from  his  labours  in  the 
work  of  Redemption  ;  as  the  seventh  day  Sabbath  was  founded  on 
the  fact^  that  God  rested  on  that  day  from  his  labours  in  the  work 
of  Creation,    For  he,  that  hath  entered  into  his  rest,  even  he  hath 
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rested  from  his  works^  as  God  did  from  his  own.  The  word, 
translated  Rest,  in  the  text,  is  la^QwrufitAS.  Ainsworth,  a  roan  emi- 
nently qualified  to  judge  of' this  subject,  translates  Ex.  zvi.  33| 
thus :  This  is  that^  which  Jehovah  hath  spoken :  To»morram  ii 
the  Sabbatism,  the  Sabbath  of  holiness,  to  Jehovah.  In  the 
same  manner  he  translates  Ex.  xxzi.  15,  Lev.  xziii.  3,  and  xzv. 
4.  In  commenting  on  Ex.  zvi.  23,  he  says,  ^'  Sabbatism.  Rest: 
that  is,  Rest,  or  cessation.  But  as  the  Hebrew  Shabbath  is  re* 
tained  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  Greek  2a€^ov,  so  the  He- 
brew Shabbathon,  here  used,  is  by  the  Apostle  2a€€aritffM(,  in  Heb. 
iv.  9."  The  verse  ought  therefore  to  be  rendered,  TTiere  remain- 
e/A,  therefore,  a  Sabbatism,  or  Holy  Sabbath,  to  the  people  of 
Ood:  and  this  day  the  following  verse  proves  to  be  the  day,  on 
which  Christ  rose  from  the  dead. 

The  reason,  why  I  have  not  adduced  this  passage  of  Scripture, 
together  with  those  immedi^ely  connected  with  it,  in  proof  of 
the  doctrine  under  debate,  is,  that  a  comment  on  a  paragraph,  so 
obscurely  written,  and  demanding  so  particular  an  explanation, 
must  be  very  long ;  and  would  probably  be  very  tedious  to  many 
of  my  audience. 

1 .  The  first  and  great  objection  of  Dr.  Paley  to  the  Perpetui- 
ty of  the  Sabbath  is,  that  the  account  of  its  original  Institution  is 
found  in  the  following  passage :  Ex.  xvi.  23 — 30.  And  it  cmmt 
to  pass,  that  on  the  sixth  day  they  gathered  ttbice  as  mttch  breadf 
two  omers  for  one  man ;  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  cotigregaiion 
.  came  and  told  Moses.  And  he  said  unio  them,  T%is  is  that  which 
the  Lord  hath  said.  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy  stAbath  unto 
the  Lord:  Bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to-day,  and  seethe  that  ye 
will  seethe  ;  and  that  which  remaineth  over,  lay  up  for  you,  to  be 
kept  unlil  the  morning.  And  they  laid  it  up  till  the  morning  as 
Moses  badem  And  Moses  said,  Eat  that  to-  day,  for  to-day  is  a  sab' 
bath  unto  the  Lord :  to-day  ye  shall  not  find  it  in  the  field.  Six 
days  ye  shall  gather  it ;  but  on  the  seventh  day  which  is  the  sab- 
hath,  init  there  shall  be  none.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  there  went 
out  some  of  the  people  on  the  seventh  day  for  to  gather,  and  they 
found  none.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  How  long  refuse  ye 
to  keep  my  statutes  and  my  laws  ?  See,  for  that  the  Lord  hath  given 
you  the  Sabbath^  therefore  he  giveth  you  on  the  sixth  day  the  bread 
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rftwo  days :  abide  ye  every  man  in  his  place;  let  no  man  go  ou§ 
of  his  place  on  the  seventh  day*  So  the  people  rested  on  the  se^ 
venth  day. 

The  argument,  here,  is  wholly  derived  from  this  phraseology: 
To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord.  To-day 
is  a  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord:  and,  The  Lord  hath  given  you  the 
Sabbath.  In  these  expressions  Dr.  Paley  thinks  he  finds  the 
first  Institution  of  the  Sabbath.  In  my  view,  however,  after  ex- 
amining long,  and  often,  the  arguments  of  this  respectable  Wri* 
ter,  they  appear  to  lead  to  the  contrary  conclusion.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  whole  argument  depends  on  the  first  of  these 
passages ;  because,  that  being  once  introduced,  the  rest  would, 
in  the  case  supposed,  follow  it  of  course ;  and  because  they  re* 
fer  directly  to  it,  and  are  grounded  upon  it. 

As  a  preface  to  the  answer,  which  I  intend  to  make  to  this  ar- 
gument, I  remark,  that  the  words  oi  Moses  are  addressed  to  the 
Elders  of  Israrl^  who  had  complained  to  him  of  the  improper 
conduct  of  their  countrymen,  for  gathering  twice  as  much  bread 
on  the  sixth  day,  as  they  customarily  gathered  on  other  days. 
As  Moses  had  forbidden  them  to  leave  of  it  till  morning ;  and 
undoubtedly  by  divine  Inspiration;  the  Elders  supposed  their 
countrymen  to  have  trespassed,  in  collecting  this  double  quanti- 
ty upon  the  sixth  day.     Upon  this  f>art  of  the  story  I  observe, 

1  •  Thai  the.  division  of  lime  into  Weeks  was  perfectly  known  to 
the  Israelites.  This  is  proved  by  the  phrases,  the  sixth  day^  and 
the  severUh  day ;  obviously  referring  to  the  days  of  the  weeky 
and  not  to  the  days  of  the  month.  Now  I  ask,  Whence  had  these 
people  this  scheme  in  dividing  time,  unless  from  the  history  of 
the  Creation,  traditionarily  conveyed  down  to  them  ?  This  tra- 
dition, it  will  be  observed,  could  come  to  them  from  Adam^ 
throuffh  six  persons :  Methuselah^  Shem^  Mrahamy  IsaaCj  Joseph^ 
and  Amram. 

3.  Although  in  the  fifth  verse  God  informed  Moses ^  that  the 
Congregation  should  gather  twice  as  much  on  the  sixth  day ;  it 
seems  highly  probable^  if  not  absolutely  certain^  that  Moses  did  not 
inform  them  ifor^  wefind^  that  the  Elders^  who  would^  I  thinks  cer- 
tainly  have  received  this  information  firsts  were  plainly  ignorant  of 
it.    The  people,  therefore,  seem  to  have  supposed  the  ensuing  day 
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hath  given  you  the  Sabbath.  In  the  23d  verse,  when  the  Elders 
had  reported  to  him  the  supposed  transgression  of  their  country- 
men, in  gathering  a  double  portion  of  manna  on  the  sixth  day  of 
the  week,  he  answers;  TTiis  is  that^  which  the  Lord  hath  said; 
To-morrow  is  the  Rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord :  that  is, 
God  declares  to  you,  that  the  holy  rest  unto  himself  is  to  be 
holden  on  the  morrow.  Bake  thatj  which  ye  will  bake,  to-day  ; 
and  seethe  that,  which  ye  will  seethe  ;  and  thatj  which  remainetk 
over,  lay  upforyou^  to  be  kept  until  the  morning.  The  next  day 
he  renewed  the  same  monition ;  and  informed  them  further,  that 
there  would  be  no  manna  on  that  day  ;  nor  on  the  seventh  day, 
at  any  future  period.  They  were,  therefore,  to  gather  it  on  six 
days  of  the  week  only  ;  and  on  every  sixth  day  to  provide  the 
necessary  supply  for  the  seventh. 

Some  of  the  people,  however,  went  out  to  gather  manna  on 
that  very  day ;  but  found  none.  Upon  this,  God  says  to  Mosts^ 
How  long  refuse  ye  to  keep  my  commandments  ?  See,,  for  that  tht 
Lord  hath  given  you  the  Sabbath,  therefore  he  giveth  you  on  thi 
sixth  day  the  bread  of  two  days.  The  words,  the  Lord  hath  given 
you  the  Sabbath,  are  perfectly  explained  by  the  original  declara- 
tion of  Moses  on  this  subject,  made  the  preceding  day.  To-mor' 
row  is  the  rest  of  the  Holy  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord.  This  is  the 
giving  of  the  Sabbath,  here  referred  to  ;  and  this,  I  flatter  myself^ 
has  been  shown  to  be  something,  widely  different  from  originally 
instituting  the  Sabbath. 

The  obvious  explanation  of  these  words,  here  given,  equally 
explains  a  passage  in  Ezekjel  xx.  12,  and  another  in  Nehemiah 
ix.  14,  quoted  by  Dr.  Paley  for  the  same  purpose.  The /ormcr 
of  these  is,  Moreover^  also^  I  gave  them  my  Sabbaths  :  the  latter^ 
Thou  madfst  known  unto  them  thy  holy  Sabbath.  If  the  passage 
in  Ezekiel  refers  to  the  Sabbath  at  all ;  which  may  be  doubted ; 
it  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  words  of  Moses.  If  it  refers  to  the 
various  ya5/5  and  feasts  of  the  Jews^  frequently  denominated  sab- 
baths; it  has  no  connection  with  the  subject.  The  latter  of 
these  passages  accords  more  naturally,  and  obviously,  with  the 
account,  which  has  been  here  given,  than  with  that  of  Dr.  Paley, 
Neither  of  them,  it  is  perfectly  plain,  furnishes  the  least  addi- 
fional  support  to  bis  opinion. 
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Another  argument  for  the  same  purpose  is  derived  by  this  re- 
spectable writer  from  the  following  declaration,  Ek«  xxxi. 
16,  17.  A,  that  is,  the  Sabbath,  is  a  sign  bfiween  me  and  the 
thildrtnof  hratlfor  ever.  The  same  thing  is  also  mentioned  by 
Ezekiel  in  nearly  the  same  terms.  Upon  this  Dr.  Pdley  ob- 
serves, "  Now  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  understand  how  the  Sab- 
bath could  be  a  sign  between  God  and  the  people  of  Israel,  un- 
less the  observance  of  it  was  peculiar  to  that  people,  and  design- 
ed to  be  so." 

The  only  question  of  importance,  here,  is,  whether  the  fact, 
that  the  sabbath  is  made  a  sign  between  God  and  Israel,  made  it 
cease  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  display  of  the  divine  perfections, 
accomplished  in  the  Creation.  If  not ;  then  the  Sabbath  still 
remained  at  that  lime,  and  remains  now,  such  a  memorial.  But, 
I  presume,  neither  Dr.  Paley  himself,  nor  any  other  man,  would 
say,  that  God  in  making  the  Sabbath  a  sign  between  him  and  Is- 
rael intended  to  release  them  from  commemorating,  on  that  day, 
his  perfections,  thus  displayed  in  the  work  of  creation,  and  his 
own  solemn  commemoration  of  them,  when  he  rested  at  the  close 
of  this  work  upon  the  seventh  day.  But  if  the  Israelites  were 
not  released  from  this  commemoration  by  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion ;  the  rest  of  mankind  could  be  affected  by  it  in  no  manner 
whatever. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  ordinance  which  made  the  Sabbath  a 
sign  to  the  Israelites  was  subsequent  to  the  promulgation  of  the 
DeC'Iogue;  and  cannot  affect  that  law,  even  remotely;  as  I 
shall  soon  demonstrate.  In  the  same  manner  the  Sabbath  was 
made  a  memorial  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
bondage  of  Egypt^  and  a  type  of  the  promised  rest  in  Canaan. 
These  were  all  merely  additional  uses  of  the  Sabbath,  to  which 
it  was  happily  applied,  because  they  perfectly  harmonized  with 
its  original  design. 

In  Deuteronomy  vi.  8,  Moses^  after  reciting  the  Decalogue,  and 
the  summary  of  it  contained  in  the  two  great  commands  of  the 
Moral  law,  says  to  Israel^  Thou  shall  bind  them,  for  a  sign,  upon 
thine  hand.  A  sign,  which  the  Israelites,  by  the  command  of 
God,  were  to  bind  upon  their  hands,  was  a  sign  between  God 
and  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  the  Sabbath.     Now  I  ask 
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whether  it  would  be  proper  to  say,  that  "  it  does  not  seem  easy 
to  understand  how  the  decalogue,  and  the  two  great  commands 
in  which  it  is  summed  up,  could  be  a  sign  between  God  and  the 
people  of  Israel^  unless  the  observance  of  them  was  peculiar  to 
that  people,  and  designed  to  be  so." 

What  was  intended  by  making  the  Sabbath  a  sign  between 
God  and  Israel  is  declared  by  God  himself  in  Ezekiel  xx.  13 ;  / 
gave  them  my  sabbaths j  to  be  a  sign  between  me  and  them ;  that 
they  may  know,  that  I  am  Jehovah,  who  sanctify  them.  It  will 
not  be  denied,  that  the  whole  human  race  are  equally  interested 
with  the  Israelites  in  this  knowledge.  All  that  was  peculiar  to 
them  was  this :  they  alone,  for  many  ages,  had,  and  it  was  fore- 
seen by  God  that  they  would  have,  the  knowledge  in  (Question ; 
and  would  be  the  only  medium  of  communicating  it  to  other  na- 
tions. The  Sabbath,  therefore,  was  so  far  peculiarly  a  sign  to 
them,  but  is  obviously  in  its  nature,  and  necessarily,  a  sign  also, 
in  a  general  sense,  of  the  same  knowledge  to  every  nation,  after- 
wards acquainted  with  the  Sabbath.  From  this  very  declara- 
tion in  Ezekiel,  in  which  the  object  of  rendering  the  Sabbath  a 
sign  to  the  Israelites,  is  pointed  out,,  it  is  clear  that  ^<  the  obser- 
vance of  it  was  not  designed  to  be  peculiar  to  that  people,"  un- 
less the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  was  also  to  be  perpetually  con- 
fined to  them. 

Dr.  Paley  further  observes,  **  If  the  sabbath  be  binding  upon 
Christians;  it  must  be  binding  as  to  the  day,  the  duties,  and  the 
penalty :  in  none  of  which  it  is  received." 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Sabbath,  and  the  day  on 
which  it  is  kept,  are  separate  parts  of  the  Institution ;  so  se- 
parate, that  the  Sabbath  itself  may  be  perpetual,  and  yet  the 
day  be  changed,  successively,  through  every  part  of  the  week. 
The  Institution  of  the  day  I  have  already  acknowledged  to  be 
no  less  obligatory,  than  that  of  the  Sabbath  itself;  unless  it  can 
be  fairly  shown  to  have  been  changed  by  the  same  Authority. 
Whether  this  has,  in  fact,  been  shown  in  the  preceding  discourse 
tflust  be  left  for  those,  who  heard  it,  to  determine. 

With  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  this  point  will  be  examined  in  a  future  discourse* 

As  to  the  penalty y  it  will  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  con- 
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tained  in  the  Decalogue ;  but  is  merely  a  part  of  the  civil  law, 
and  internal  police,  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Still,  it  may  be  useful 
to  try  this  reasoning  with  other  commands  of  the  Decalogue.  In 
the  two  ^rst  precepts,  it  is  acknowledged,  that  we,  as  well  as  the 
Israelites,  are  forbidden  to  worship  idols,  or  other  Gods,  beside 
Jehovah.  Now  it  is  well  known,  that  the  Israelites^  who  dis- 
obeyed these  commands,  were  by  the  law  of  Moses  to  be  put 
to  death.  It  is  presumed,  that  Dr»  Paley  would  not  believe  this 
penalty  to  be  binding  upon  us  ;  and  that  he  would  still  acknow- 
ledge the  commands  themselves  to  be  no  less  obligatory  upon 
w,  than  upon  them*  It  is  presumed  also,  that  he  would  acknow- 
ledge the  fifth  command  to  be  equally  binding  upon  all  men.  In 
Deut.  xzi.  18 — 21,  and  in  Prov.  xxx.  17,  it  is  required,  that 
children,  disobeying  this  command,  shall  be  put  to  death.  Would 
Dr.  Paley  acknowledge  this  penalty  to  be  binding  upon  us?  Or 
would  be  deny  our  obligation  to  obey  the  command  ? 

II.  It  is  asserted  by  this  writer^  that  Genesis  ii.  1 — 3,  does  not 
contain  an  account  of  the  original  Institution  of  the  Sabbath. 

This  assertion  he  supports  by  the  following  reasons :  ^^  that 
the  observation  of  the  Sabbath  is  not  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  before  the  call  oi  Abraham :  that  it  is  not  mention- 
ed in  the  history  of  Abraham^  Isaac^  and  Jacob  ;  which,  he  says, 
is  in  many  parts  sufficiently  circumstantial  and  domestic :  that 
in  Exodus  xvi.  no  intimation  is  given,  that  the  Sabbath,  then  ap- 
pointed, was  only  the  revival  of  an  ancient  Institution,  which  had 
been  neglected,  or  forgotten  :  that  no  such  neglect  is  imputed  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world,  or  to  any  part  of  the  family  of 
Koah  :  and  that  there  is  no  record  of  any  permission  to  dispense 
with  the  Institution,  during  the  Egyptian  bondage,  or  on  any 
other  public  emergency." 

With  regard  to  the  last  of  these  reasons,  I  answer  only,  that 
there  is  no  record  of  any  neglect  of  the  Institution,  either  during 
the  Egyptian  bondage,  or  during  any  other  public  emergency. 
During  the  Babylonish  captivity,  we  have  no  record  of  any  such 
permission,  nor  of  any  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Yet,  as  .Ye- 
hemiah  and  his  companions  plainly  observed  it  after  their  return 
from  that  captivity,  it  is  presumed,  Dr.  Paley  will  not  deny,  that 
it  was  observed  by  the  Jewish  nation  during  that  whole  period. 
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That  no  negligence  of  the  Sabbath  should  be  charged  to  the 
Antediluvians^  to  Jfoahj  or  to  any  others,  in  cases,  where  the 
Sabbath  is  not  even  mentioned,  can  occasion  no  surprise;  and^ 
it  is  presumed,  can  furnish  no  argument,  relative  to  this  or  any 
other  question.  It  deserves,  however,  to  be  remarked  as  an  an- 
swer to  every  observation,  which  can  be  made  of  this  nature, 
that  the  first  censure  for  any  impropriety  in  the  observation  of 
the  Sabbath,  uttered  concerning  the  Israelites  in  the  Scriptures, 
is  found  in  the  prophet  Isaiah:  about  seven  hundred  and  sixty 
years  before  Christ,  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  years 
after  the  events  recorded  in  Esodus  zvi*  The  second  is  found 
in  Eztkiel;  written  about  five  hundred  and  ninety-three  years 
before  Christ,  and  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven  years  after 
these  events.  Can  it,  then,  be  surprising,  when  we  know  from 
these  very  passages,  that  the  Israelites  merited  not  a  little  cen^ 
sure  for  their  profanations  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  when  we  yet  find 
these  to  be  the  first  censures,  cast  upon  them  in  the  Scriptures ; 
that  Xo<ihy  his  family,  and  the  Antediluvians,  should  not  be  cen* 
sured? 

The  third  of  these  reasons  cannot,  after  what  has  been  said 
in  the  former  part  of  this  discourse,  need  any  answer.  I  shall, 
therefore,  direct  the  following  observations  to  the  two  remaining 
reasons ;  perhaps  with  more  propriety  considered  as  one  ;  viz* 
the  silence  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  observation  of  the  Sab' 
bath  by  those ^  who  lived  before  the  call  of  Abraham^  and  by  the 
three  first  patriarchs.     Concerning  this  subject  1  observe. 

In  the  first  place,  If  all  these  persons  did  in  fact  neglect^  orfor^ 
gety  the  Institution,  it  would  not  alter  the  case  at  alL  The  Insti- 
tution of  booths  is  declared,  in  Nehemiah  viii.  17,  to  have  been 
neglected,  and  forgotten,  from  the  time  of  Joshua^  the  son  of  Aun, 
until  after  Jfehemiah  and  his  companions  returned  fi*om  the  cap* 
tivity :  a  period  of  nine  hundred  and  eighty  years.  Neither 
Samuel,  David,  Solomon,  Heze/dah,  nor  Josiah,  observed  it :  and 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  no  censure  is  cast  upon  them  for  their 
neglect ;  nor  any  hint  given,  that  they  were  guilty  of  such  neg 
lect,  until  the  close  of  this  long  period,  nor  even  then  was  any 
other  notice  taken  of  this  subject  but  what  is  contained  in  this  de- 
claration of  ^ehemiah*     Yet  J^^htmimh  revived  this  solemnity; 
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and  has  declared  it  to  be  obligatory  upon  that  generation,  and 
upon  those  of  succeeding  ages,  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  it  had 
never  been  disused. 

9.  Tkere  is  no  reason  to  suppose^  that  this  fact  would  have  been 
9nentioned^  if  the  Sabbath  had  been  exactly  observed  by  the  Pa^ 
iriarchs^  astd  by  alt  who  preceded  them.  If  Sabbaths^  in  the  plu- 
ral, be  supposed  to  denote  the  Sabbath  ;  then  the  first  mention 
of  this  subject,  made  after  the  time  of  Moses^  occurs  in  1  Chron. 
zziii.  31,  in  the  instructions  of  David  to  Solomon  concerning 
building  the  temple,  at  the  distance  of  near  five  hundred  yeartw 
The  same  word  occurs  thrice  in  the  same  book :  viz.  in  the  8th 
and  31st  chapters:  in  the  two  former  of  these  instances,  as  a 
repetition,  or  allusion  to,  the  words  of  David ;  and  both  in  the 
history  of  Solomon*  The  latter  instance  is  in  the  history  of  He* 
gekiak,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  years  after  the  period  above 
mentioned.  The  same  word  occurs  in  Isaiah ;  about  seven  hun*> 
dred  and  thirty  years  firom  that  period.  The  word.  Sabbath^  is 
mentioned  five  times  in  the  history  of  the  Jewnsh  Church  before 
the  Captivity.  The  first  oi  them  is  a  mere  note  concerning  the 
business  of  the  Kohathites  ;  which  was  to  prepare  the  shew  bread 
every  Sabbath.  The  time,  when  it  was  written,  was  that  of  Da- 
vid f  near  five  hundred  years  after  this  period.  See  1  Chron. 
ix.  3S.  7%e  second  is  the  speech  of  the  Shunamite's  husband ; 
h  is  neither  new  moon^  nor  sabbath  :  not  referring,  in  my  opinion, 
to  the  JSabbath  at  all :  almost  six  hundred  years  from  the  above 
period.  7%e  third  is  in  2  Kings  xi. ;  a  part  of  the  speech  of  Je- 
hoiada  to  the  Rulers  of  Judah.  A  third  part  ofyou^  that  enter  in 
on  the  Sabbathj  shall  even  be  keepers  of  the  URng^s  house  f  and  two 
parts  of  allyouy  that  go  forth  on  the  Sabbath^  even  they  shall  be 
keepers  of  the  watch  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Immediately  after 
this  speech  it  is  also  subjoined,  that  the  rulers  took  every  man  his 
menj  that  were  to  come  in  on  the  Sabbath^  with  them,  that  should 
go  out  on  the  Sabbath,  and  they  came  to  Jehoiada  the  priest. 
These  it  will  be  remembered  constitute  but  a  single  instance  of 
mentioning  the  Sabbath ;  an  instance  occurring  at  the  distance 
of  more  tlum  six  hundred  years.  Another  instance  occurs  in  the 
Ustory  of  Ahaz  5  and  is  the  following :  Tlie  covert  for  the  Sab' 

Vol.  IV.  ^ 
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baih  turned  he  from  the  house  of  the  Lord^for  the  king  ofAisgrm : 
seven  hundred  and  fifty«two  years.  The  word  is  also  mentioned 
in  Isaiah  Ivi.  Iviii.  and  lxv«  about  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
years.  These  are  all  the  instances,  in  which  the  word  occurs 
either  in  Prophecy,  or  History,  from  the  time  of  Moses  till  after 
the  return  of  the  captivity :  a  period  of  one  thousand  years. 

Of  this  account  it  is  to  be  observed, 

First ;  That  the  word,  sabbaths^  in  the  plural,  is  mentioned  four 
times  in  the  histcMry  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  twice  in  the  pNh 
phecy  of  Isaiah,  within  a  period  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
years.  The  first,  second,  and  third,  occurring,  incidentally,  in 
the  mention  of  the  duty  of  the  priests  in  the  orders  of  Darrid :  the 
second,  a  repetition  of  them  by  Solomon :  the  third,  in  an  account 
of  their  execution.  These,  together,  really  constitute  but  one 
instance.  The  fourth  occurs,  incidentally  also,  in  a  sentenct, 
giving,  in  almost  the  same  words,  an  account  of  the  same  duty 
of  the  priests  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah*  The  fifth  is  a  censure  of 
the  Jews  for  the  pollution  of  the  new  moons  and  sabbaths,  uttered 
by  the  prophet  /tataA.  The  three  first  of  these  instances  occur 
at  the  distance  of  about  five  hundred  years,  the  others  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  from  the  time  of  the  supposed  institution. 
In  but  one  of  these,  and  that  the  last,  is  there  any  thing,  like  an 
account  of  the  manner,  in  which  the  Sabbath  was  kept,  or  neg- 
lected. All  the  rest  are  merely  incidental ;  and  teach  us  no* 
thing  more,  than  that  sabbaths  were  in  existence,  and  were  in* 
volved  in  the  Jewish  ritual. 

Secondly ;  As  the  Sabbath  appears  to  be  regularly  distinguished 
from  sabbaths;  and  as  Sabbaths  are  regularly  joined  with  the 
new  moonf ,  and  other  holidays  of  the  Jews,  which  the  SabbaA 
never  is ;  it  is  clear  to  me,  that  the  Sabbath  is  not  alluded  to  in 
any  of  these  instances. 

Thirdly ;  The  phrase,  The  Sabbath,  occurs  in  three  instances, 
(calling  those  in  the  account  of  Jehoiada  one,)  in  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  Chuvchy  before  the  captivity :  all  of  them  however,  en- 
tirely incidental ;  and  containing  no  account  of  the  Sabbath,  as 
an  Institution ;  nor  of  the  observance  of  it ;  nor  of  the  neglect. 
This  is  all,  which  is  said  of  it  before  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
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lonUh  Captivity,  except  what  is  said  by  the  Prophet  htiiah :  and 
there  is  but  a  single  passage  in  this  Prophet,  in  which  this  phrase 
is  used  with  reference  to  the  times  of  the  Jttmh  dispensation* 

We  are  thus  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  there  are  but^ve  /lat- 
smgBi^  in  which  ihe  S^buih  is  mentioned  in  the  Jewoisk  writings, 
from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  return  of  the  captivity :  one  thou- 
sand years.  7W  of  them  are  found  in  prophecy,  and  three  of 
them  in  their  history.  The  first  of  these  is  mentioned  about  five 
hundred  years,  the  second  six  hundred,  and  the  third  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two ;  and  the  two  remaining  ones,  which  are  found 
io  pvophecy,  near  eight  hundred ;  from  the  time  of  the  supposed 
Institution. 

Now  let  me  ask,  Can  any  person  wonder,  that  in  an  account 
so  summary,  as  the  history  of  the  three  first  Jewish  patriarchs, 
there  should  be  no  mention  6f  the  Sabbath ;  when,  also,  during  a 
period  of  about  five  hundred  years,  containing  the  histories  of 
JoshuOj  of  the  Judges,  particularly  Samuel,  and  of  Sou/,  it  is  not 
once  mentioned  ?  The  question  certainly  cannot  need  an  an- 
swer. The  only  wonder  is,  that  so  sensible  a  writer  should  have 
thought  this  an  argument. 

3.  God  himself  has,  /apprehend,  declared,  that  the  Sabbath  was 
msiUtUedat  this  time. 

For  in  the  first  place,  this  is  the  true  and  only  rational  interpre- 
tation of  the  declarations  in  the  second  of  Genesis.  Dr.  Paley 
supposes,  that  the  words  of  the  historian  ;  And  God  rested  on  the 
seventh  day  from  all  the  work^  which  he  had  made  ;  and  God  bless* 
ed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it ;  because  that  in  it  he  had  rest- 
ed from  all  his  work,  which  God  created  and  made  ;  declare  only 
the  reasons,  for  which  God  blessed  and  sanctified  the  Sabbath, 
and  not  the  time,  at  which  this  was  done ;  and  that  it  Toas  men^ 
tioned  at  this  time,  only  on  account  of  its  connection  mth  the  subject, 
and  not  because  the  blessing  and  sanctification  took  place  at  this 
period*  To  this  I  answer,  Moses  has  written  this  story  exactly 
in  the  manner,  in  which  he  has  written  the  whole  history  of  the 
creation,  paradisiacal  state,  and  the  apostasy :  nay,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  history,  contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  There 
is  as  much  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Sabbath  was  blessed  and 
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S^nctificud  at  this  time,  from  the  manner,  in  which  the  story  is  writ* 
ten,  as  there  is  to  betieye,  that  our  first  parents  were  turned  oot 
of  Paradise  before  the  birth  of  Cain  and  Abel,  The  order  of  time 
is,  I  apprehend,  exactly  observed  in  the  history,  except  where 
the  historian  tias  taken  up  again  a  particular  part  of  the  historyt 
for  the  purpose  of  detailing  it,  and  has,  for  this  end,  interrupted 
the  general  course  of  his  narrative.  Of  the  justice  of  this  obser- 
vation the  bare  reading  of  the  story  will,  I  think,  convince  any 
person,  who  has  not  a  pre-conceived  opinion  to  support. 

What  is  thus  suflSciently  evident  from  the  narrative,  Crod  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  decided  in  the  following  words  of  the  te^ 
For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven^  and  earthy  the  sem,  ami  all 
that  in  them  is ;  and  rested  the  seventh  day :  wherefore  the  Lord 
blessed  the  sabbath  day^  and  hallowed^  or  sanctified,  it.  Here, 
God,  repeating  the  very  words  of  the  narrative,  declares,  that  he 
had  already  blessed  and  sanctified  the  Sabbath,  at  some  time 
preceding  that,  at  which  this  command  was  promulgated.  The 
Sabbath,  therefore,  was  blessed  and  sanctified  before  this 
command  was  given.  That  this  was  not  done  at  the  timei 
when  Dr.  Paley  supposes  the  Sabbath  to  have  been  inatitot* 
cd,  nor  at  any  period  between  the  first  Sabbath,  and  the  giv- 
ing of  the  law,  seems  to  me  clear  from  this;  that  there  is  not  a 
single  hint  given  of  the  subject,  either  at  the  time  of  the  suppos- 
ed Institution,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
except  that  in  the  second  of  Genesis.  That  the  blessing  was 
then  given  must,  I  think,  be  concluded,  because  God  himself, 
relating  this  great  transaction,  adopts  the  same  language ;  and 
><mys.  Wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath  day,  and  haliawed 
it.  That  the  blessing  of  the  Sabbath  was  a  past  transaction,  is 
unquestionable.  There  is  no  hint  concerning  the  existence  of 
it,  but  in  these  two  instances :  and  in  both  these  it  is  immedi- 
ately connected  with  God^s  finishing  the  Creation,  and  resting 
on  the  seventh  day. 

4.  That  it  loas  instituted  at  the  beginning  is  evidenifrom  ike 
faetf  that  other  nations^  who  could  not  have  derived  it  from  Moses, 
regarded  the  seventh  day  as  holy. 

Hesiod  says, "  E^i^w  'isfow  nfwtf :"  "  The  seventh  day  is  hcrfy,'' 
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jEfenur  and  Cmllhmaehm  give  it  the  saoie  title* 

Theopkilw^  of  Jlntiochj  says  coDcerDing  the  levcath  day,  *^  Th^ 
day,  which  all  mankind  celebrate." 

Porphfffy  says,  '^  The  Phanieians  consecrated  one  day  in  sc* 
ven  as  holy." 

Linus  says,  <^  A  seventh  day  is  observed  among  Saints,  or 
holy  people." 

Lncian  says,  ^*  The  seventh  day  is  given  to  school-boys  as  a 
holy  day." 

EusfbiuB  says,  <^  Almost  all  the  philosophers,  and  poets,  ac- 
knowledge the  seventh  day  as  holy." 

Clemens  Mexandrinus  says,  ^^  The  Greeks^  as  well  as  the  He- 
(rc9f « observe  the  seventh  day  as  holy." 

Josepkus  says,  <'  No  city  of  Greeks,  or  barbarians,  can  be 
found,  which  docs  not  acknowledge  a  seventh-day's  rest  from 
labour." 

Philo  says,  *^  The  seventh  day  is  a  festival  to  every  nation." 

TiMlus  says,  *'  The  seventh  day,  which  is  kept  holy  by  the 
Jews^  is  also  a  festival  of  the  Roman  women." 

The  several  nations,  here  referred  to,  cannot,  it  is  plain,  have 
fallen  upon  this  practice  by  chance.  It  is  certain,  they  did  not 
derive  it  from  the  Jews.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  they  received 
it  by  tradition  from  a  common  source  :  and  that  source  must  have 
been  Jfoak  and  his  family. 

III.  To  the  argument  from  the  insertion  of  this  command  in 
the  decalogue,  Dr.  Paley  answers,  that  lAe  distinction  between 
positive  and  moral  precepts,  or,  in  his  language,  between  posi- 
tive and  natural  duties,  was  unknown  to  the  simplicity  of  ancient 
language :  meaning,  I  suppose,  that  it  was  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients^  and,  among  others,  to  Moses :  otherwise  I  cannot  see  how 
the  observation  is  applicable  to  the  question. 

I  confess  myself  surprised  at  this  answer.  Did  not  God  un- 
derstand this  distinction,  when  he  wrote  the  decalogue  ?  Did  he 
not  know,  that  this  distinction  would  afterwards  be  made,  and 
understood,  in  all  its  influence  ?  Was  not  the  decalogue  written 
for  all,  who  should  read  the  Scriptures  ?  Was  it  not  so  written, 
as  to  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  all,  for  whom  it  was  written  ?  Did 
not  God  discern,  that  this  distinction  was  founded  in  the  nature. 
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of  things ;  and  did  he  not  foresee,  that,  although  the  l$fwUiu 
should  not  perceive  it  during  any  period  of  their  national  exist- 
ence, yet  it  still  would  be  perceived  by  innumerable  others  of 
mankind  ?  Did  he  not  provide  effectually  for  this  ihct,  ndien- 
ever  it  should  happen  ;  and  for  all  the  difficulties,  and  doubts, 
which  might  arise  from  the  want  of  such  a  distinction  ? 

From  this  observation,  and  several  others,  Dr.  Po/ey  appears 
to  consider  the  decalogue  as  written  by  Mosti  in  the  same  nan* 
43er,  as  the  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  as  having  no 
more  authority,  than  the  civil  and  ceremonial  law  of  the  iSrraaf- 
iUs  ;  unless  where  this  authority  is  discernible  in  the  nature  of 
the  commands  themselves.  As  this  opinion  appears  not  oftly 
erroneous,  but  dangerous,  I  shall  oppose  it  with  the  fellowii^ 
reasons* 

First ;  The  Law  of  the  Israelites,  both  Civil  and  Ceremonial^ 
is  distinguished  from  the  Decalogue,  in  this  great  particular: 
that  was  written  by  Mo9es  in  a  book :  this  was  first  spoken  by 
the  voice  of  God,  and  then  twice  written  by  his  finger  on  tables 
of  stone,  amid  all  the  awful  splendours  of  Mount  SinaiL 

Secondly ;  Moses,  after  reciting  the  decalogue  in  Deuterono- 
my v*  immediately  subjoins  these  words ;  7%e  Lord  spake  unto 
mil  your  assembly  in  the  Mounts  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fre^  oftho 
cloud,  and  the  thick  darkness j  roith  a  great  voice  :  and  he  added  no 
more.  And  he  wrote  them  on  two  tables  of  stone,  and  delivered 
them  unto  me.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  ye  heard  the  voice  oui 
afthe  midst  of  the  darkness,  {for  the  mountain  did  bum  withjire,) 
that  ye  came  near  unto  me,  even  all  the  heads  of  your  tribes,  and 
your  elders  :  and  ye  said.  Behold,  the  Lord,  our  God,  hath  shewed 
us  his  glory,  and  his  greatness,  and  we  have  heard  his  voice  oui  of 
the  midst  of  the  fire.  We  have  seen,  this  day,  that  God  doth  talk 
with  man ;  and  he  liveth.  Now,  therefore,  why  should  me  die  f 
for  this  great  fire  will  consume  us.  If  we  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Lord,  our  God,  any  more,  we  shall  die.  For  who  is  there  of  all 
flesh,  that  hath  heard  the  voice  of  the  living  God,  speaking  out  of 
$he  midst  of  the  fire,  and  hath  lived? 

To  this  petition  God  consented ;  and  promised  to  deliver  his 
remaining  precepts  to  Moses,  and  through  him  to  Israel.     Why 
lis  distinction  made  ?    Why  was  the  Decalogue  spoken  by 
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the  voice,  and  written  by  the  finger,  of  God  ?  and  why,  in  the 
emphatical  hnguage  of  Moses,  did  he  add  no  mare  t  The  only 
reason,  which  can  be  alleged,  is  the  transcendant  dignity  and 
importance  of  these  commands.  The  view,  which  Moses  him- 
self had  of  the  total  distinction  between  the  decalogue,  and  the 
rest  of  the  law  written  by  him,  is  evident  from  this  fact,  that  he 
commanded  the  IsratlUes  to  write  them  plainly,  after  they  had 
passed  over  Jordan^  upon  great  stones,  plastered  with  plaster, 
and  set  up  by  the  Congregation  near  the  altar,  which  they  were 
directed  to  build*.     Why  were  they  thus  distinguished  here  ? 

Thirdly ;  Christ  has  distinguished  them  in  a  similar  manner* 
When  the  young  Ruler  came  to  Christ,  and  asked  what  good 
iking  he  shotdd  do,  that  he  might  have  eternal  life^  Christ  said  to 
him.  Thou  knomest  the  Commandments.  The  young  man  asked 
mkickm  Christ,  in  reply,  repeated  five  of  the  Conunands  in  the 
second  table,  and  the  summary  which  contains  them  all*  This 
shows  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  Commandments  was  a  name  appro* 
priated  to  the  Decalogue;  and  denoted  the  same  superiority  to 
all  other  commands,  as  the  name,  the  Bible  ^  or  the  Book,  denotes 
with  respect  to  all  other  books* 

Again ;  Christ,  in  answer  to  the  Scribe,  who  asked  him,  Which 
if  the  first  and  great  Commandmentj  recites  the  two  great  com- 
mands, which  Moses  had  made  the  sum  of  the  Decalogue  ;  and 
adds,  Oh  these  tno  Commands  hang  all  the  law  and  the  Prophets. 
In  other  words,  On  these  two  commands  is  suspended  the  whole  vo« 
lume  f^  the  Old  Testament.  What  can  be  a  stronger  testimony 
of  the  superiority  of  the  decalogue  to  every  other  part  of  that 
volume  ? 

Fourthly ;  St,  Paul,  Rom.  xiii.  9,  says,  For  this^  thou  shalt  not 
oommit  adultery,  thou  shalt  not  kill,  thou  shalt  not  steal,  thou  shalt 
not  bear  false  vtitness^  thou  shalt  not  covet,  and  if  there  be  any 
other  commandinent,  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying : 
namely.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  Here,  the 
Apostle,  after  reciting  five  of  the  commands,  contained  in  the 
second  table  of  the  Decalogue,  adds,  (f  there  be  any  other  com- 
misndment.    Is  not  this  direct  proof,  that  he  regarded  the  Deca- 

*  SNi  KcMiicoU's  DisscKatiohs. 
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logue  as  containing  all  those,  wbich  were  by  way  of  eminence 
the  eommandments  of  Ood,  and  as  separated  by  a  broad  ine  cf 
distinction  from  every  other  precept  ? 

Fifthly;  It  is  well  known, that  the  Jew$  always  considered  the 
Decalogue  as  entirely  separated  from  every  other  part  of  tht- 
OI(]  Testament.  The  prophets,  who  succeeded  Afetet,  did  no* 
thing,  as  moral  teachers,  but  explain  and  enforce  it.  Christ  de- 
clared, that  sooner  shall  heaven  and  earth  pa$8  asoajf^  ihem  em 
jot^  or  one  tittle^  of  this  law  shall  pasw^  untU  all  hefidfiUed.  The 
Apostles  have  enforced  no  other  precepts,  as  obligatory  open 
Christians.  The  Jews  have,  at  this  day,  these  commands  writ- 
ten out  in  large  letters,  and  hung  up  in  their  Synagogues,  as  so- 
lemn monitors  to  all,  who  enter  them,  of  their  duty,  in  a  nttHK 
ner^  correspondent  with  this,  have  they  ever  been  regarded  by 
Christians.  They  are  at  this  day  proverbially  known  by  tht 
name  of  the  Ten  Commandments^  and  the  Moral  Law. 

St.  Paul,  in  a  passage  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted  on  dm 
occasion,  Eph.  vi.  1 — 3,  reciting  the  fifth  command,  says,  Jhi 
is  the  first  commandment  with  promise.  But  God  had  given  te 
JVbaA,  to  Abraham^  to  Jacobs  to  Moses^  and  to  the  IsraeKiew^  many 
commands,  and  annexed  to  them  many  promises,  before  tbe  Law 
was  delivered  from  Mount  Sinai.  In  what  sense,  then,  was  the 
fifth  command  the  firsts  to  which  a  promise  was  annexed  ^  Plainly 
in  this  sense  only ;  that  it  is  the  first  in  the  Decalogue,  whidi 
has  this  mark  of  distinction.  In  the  eye  of  St.  Potc/,  thejpeforei 
the  Decalogue  contained  all  those,  which  he  thought  proper  to 
call  the  Commandments  ;  and  was,  in  his  view,  of  a  character  to- 
tally distinct,  and  totally  superior  to  every  other  part  of  the  CMd 
Testament. 

As  the  Apostle  recites  this  command  to  the  Ephesians^  who 
were'Gentiles,  as  obligatory  on  them  no  less  than  on  the  Jews ; 
it  is  clear,  that  the  whole  Decalogue,  unless  some  part  of  it  has 
been  plainly  disannulled,  is  entirely  obligatory  on  Christians. 
Had  there  been  any  distinction  in  this  respect  between  the  dif- 
ferent precepts  of  this  law ;  St.  Paul  must,  it  would  seem,  have 
made  it  on  this  occasion.  He  would,  at  least,  have  made  it 
somewhere ;  and  not  have  left  so  important  a  subject  without  a 
.sinoric  note  of  illustration. 
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IV.  Dr.  Paltjf  Hy$,  ikai  SL  Pmd  exMaUfy  tfpemt$  tp  e&mider 
the  SabitUk  «f  a  pari  of  the  Jfwiih  riival,  amd  mat  hiMdmg  9ifHm 
Chrietiani^  as  inch :  Lei  no  num,  therefore^  jndge  you  in  meat,  or 
in  drinks  or  m  respect  of  an  holy  day^  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the 
Sabbath  days;  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  body 
is  of  Christ.  Col.  ii.  16, 17. 

To  this  observation,  I  answer,  fint,  that  this  passage  refers  not 
in  any  sense  to  the  Sabbath ;  but  merely  to  the  ordinary  holi- 
days of  the  Jews.  The  burden  of  proring  the  contrary  lies  upoa 
the  disciples  of  Dr.  Paley. 

Secondly;  if  this  be  denied;  I  assert,  that  it  refers  to  the  se* 
venth  day  only,  and  not  at  all  to  the  Christian  Sabbath.  Until 
the  contrary  is  proved,  I  shall  consider  this  answer  as  sufficient : 
especially,  as  the  Christian  Sabbath  is  not  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
was  not  by  the  primitive  Church,  called  the  Sabbath  ;  but  thejirst 
day  of  the  week^  and  the  Lord?s  day. 

\.  The  same  writer  says,  that  the  tAservation  of  the  Sabbath 
was  not  one  of  the  articles^  enjoined  by  the  Apostles^  in  Acts  xv. 
vpon  the  Christian  Gentiles* 

I  answer;  Neither  was  abstinence  from  theft,  nmrder^  ^if^^g* 
coveting^  profaneness^  or  idolatry. 

VI.  Dr.  Paley  asserts  that  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath  is 
not  expressly  enjoined  in  the  Nrw  Ttstameni. 

To  this  I  answer  first,  that  the  text  is  in  my  own  view  an  ex* 
plicit  injunction  of  this  duty.  But  as  this  opinion  has  been  con* 
tested ;  as  the  paragraph,  in  which  it  is  contained,  is  confessedly 
obscure ;  as  it  would  require  one  whole  discourse  of  this  nature  to 
consider  it  sufficiently  ;  and  as  the  text  was  written  many  years 
after  the  Christian  Sabbath  was  effectually  established;  lob- 
serve, 

Secondly ;  That  the  Christian  Sabbath  was  originally  intro- 
duced into  the  Church  much  more  successfully,  and  happily,  than 
it  could  have  been  done  by  an  express  injunction. 

In  order  to  judge  of  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  up  to 
our  view  the  situation  of  those,  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached.  These  were  all  Jews ;  intensely  bigottcd  lo  every 
part  of  their  religion,  and  peculiarly  to  their  Sabbath.  The  day 
had  been  appointed  by  God  himself:  and  was  acknowlodgrd  fp 
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be  divinely  appointed,  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  The  expe- 
riment of  interfering  with  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  concerning  the 
Sabbath,  even  in  the  most  lawful  manner,  had  been  sufficiently 
tried  by  Christ  to  discourage  the  Apostles  from  every  unnecessa- 
ry attempt  of  this  nature.  Accordingly,  the  Apostles  pursued  a 
peaceful  and  unobjectionable,  method.  They  celebrated,  at 
times,  and  probably  always,  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  when  they 
were  among  Jews.  The  Jews  at  the  same  time,  without  any 
objection,  yielded  to  their  example,  and  authority,  in  cele- 
brating the  Christian  worship  on  the  day  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection. They  were  circumcised;  but  they  were  also  wil- 
lingly baptized.  They  celebrated  the  Passover;  but  wil- 
lingly added  to  it  the  Lord's  Supper.  They  prayed  in  the 
temple ;  but  they  willingly  united,  also,  in  the  prayers  and 
praises  of  Christian  assemUies,  holden  in  private  houses,  or  in 
the  fields.  While  the  Jewish  service  was  neither  attacked,  nor 
neglected,  they  made  not  the  least  objection  to  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  In  this  manner,  all  these  ordinances  grew  into 
use,  veneration,  and  habit ;  and,  in  the  end,  gained  such  a  pos- 
session of  the  mind,  and  such  a  strength  of  authority,  as  could 
Sfieither  be  overthrown,  nor  weakened. 

When  the  Apostles  came  to  declare  in  form,  that  the  Jewish 
worship  was  to  cease ;  the  minds  of  the  Church  were  so  well 
prepared  to  receive  this  declaration,  that  it  was  carried  into  a 
general  execution.  Difficulties,  and  divisions,  arose,  indeed, 
about  this  subject  in  several  Churches ;  particularly  about  cir- 
cumcision ;  and  produced  a  course  of  serious  contention.  What 
would  have  been  the  case,  had  this  part  of  the  system  been  be- 
gun at  an  earlier  period  ? 

About  the  Christian  Sabbath  no  dispute  appears  to  have  ex- 
isted, during  the  three  first  centuries.  All  the  Churches  appear 
to  have  adopted  it,  and  to -have  neglected  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
without  any  difficulty.  Was  not  this  method  of  introducing  so 
important  a  change  dictated  by  true  wisdom ;  and  a  better  me- 
thod than  any  other  ? 

The  example  of  the  Apostles  is  an  example  to  all  Christians. 
Were  we,  then,  to  give  up  the  point,  contested  in  the  objection  ; 
we  have  still  such  a  law  in  this  Example ;  and  so  efficacious, 
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that  probably  no  doctrine  has  been  more  generally  received,  than 
that  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  no  duty  more  generally  per- 
formed, than  the  observation  of  it,  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  establishing  the  doctrines  and  du- 
ties of  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church, 
has  been  shown  in  a  former  discourse.  I  shall  only  add,  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  have  introduced  among  that  people  the 
Christian  Sabbath  in  any  other  manner,  than  that  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Apostles,  unless  their  whole  character  had  been 
miraculously  changed. 


SERMON  CVIII. 


FOURTH  COMMANDMENT. 


THE  MANNER 


Iir  WHICH 


THE  SABBATH  IS  TO  BE  OBSERVED. 


Isaiah  Iviii.  13,  14. 

If  thou  turn  aioaif  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath^  from  doing  thjf 
pleasure  on  my  holy  day^  and  call  the  Sabbath  a  Delight^  th€ 
Holy  of  the  Lord,  Honourable  ;  and  shalt  honour  him,  not  doing 
thine  oun  zoays^  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure^  nor  speaking 
thine  own  words  ;  Then  shall  ihou  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord  ^ 
and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earthy 
and  feed  thee  with  the  heritage  of  Jacob,  thy  Father :  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it. 

In  the  first  of  the  discourses,  which  I  have  delivered  concern- 
ing the  fourth  Command,  I  proposed, 

I.  To  consider  the  Perpetual  Establishment  of  the  Sabbath ; 
and,  I 

IL  7%e  Manner,  in  which  it  is  to  be  observed. 

The  former  of  these  doctrines,  together  with  the  objections 
against  it,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  the  three  preceding  ser> 
Tnons.     The  latter  shall  be  the  theme  of  the  present  discourse* 

The  text  is  the  most  minute,  and  perfect  summary  of  the  da- 
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ties,  incumbent  on  mankind  with  respect  to  this  holy  day,  which 
is  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  a  prediction  to  the  Jews, 
announcing,  that,  if  they  will  perform  these  duties,  God  will 
greatly  prosper  them  with  spiritual  and  temporal  blessings,  in 
the  land  of  their  fathers.  In  my  own  opinion,  it  especially  re- 
spects a  period,  yet  to  come.  In  examining  this  subject,  I  shall 
endeavour, 

I.  To  point  out  the  Nature^  and  Extent,  of  these  duties;  and, 

II.  To  showj  that  they  are  binding  mM>n  us. 

I.  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  Nature,  and  Extent,  of 
these  duties. 

In  examining  this  subject,  I  shall  adopt  the  scheme  of  the 
text;  and  mention, 

1.  J%e  things,  from  which  we  are  to  abstain  ;  and, 

2.  The  things^  which  we  are  to  perform* 

1.  We  are  bound  to  abstain  from  sin,  m  thought^  conversation^ 
and  conduct. 

All,  who  read  the  Gospel,  know,  or  may  know,  perfectly,  that 
sin  may  be  as  easily,  and  as  extensively,  committed  in  thought, 
as  in  word,  or  action ;  and  that  the  real  seat  of  sin  is  in  the 
heart.  With  the  reformation  of  our  hearts,  then,  we  are  always 
to  begin  our  duty.  We  may  as  easily,  and  grossly,  profane  the 
Sabbath,  so  far  as  ourselves  only  are  concerned,  by  thoughts, 
which  are  unsuited  to  its  nature,  as  we  can  by  any  actions  what- 
ever. If  our  minds  are  intent  on  our  business,  or  our  pleasures ; 
if  our  affections  wander  after  them ;  if  we  are  cold,  or  lukewarm, 
with  respect  to  our  religious  duties ;  if  we  are  negligent  of  a  se- 
rious and  cordial  attention  to  them ;  if  we  regard  with  impa- 
tience the  interruption,  occasioned  to  our  secular  concerns ; 
if  we  wish  the  institution  had  not  been  appointed,  or  the  time,  in 
which  it  is  to  be  kept,  lessened ;  then,  plainly,  we  do  not  esteem 
the.  Sabbath  a  Delight^  nor  abstain  from  finding  our  ozon pleasure. 
So  long  as  this  is  the  state  of  our  thoughts  ;  all  our  outward  con- 
formity to  this  precept ;  (for  such  is  really  the  nature  of  the 
text ;)  will  be  merely  hypocritical.  Every  oblation  from  such 
a  mind  will  be  vain ;  and  all  its  incense  an  abomination.  The 
sabbathB,  and  the  calling  iff  assembiiesj  among  persons,  who  act 
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in  this  manner,  will  be  such,  as  God  cannot  away  with  ;  and  their 
solemn  meeting  will  be  iniquity » 

The  heart  gives  birth  to  all  the  movements  of  the  tongue.  We 
profane  the  Sabbalh,  whenever  we  employ  the  time  in  fVorldly 
Conversation*  Such  conversation  is,  in  the  text,  denoted  by  the 
phrase,  speaking  thine  own  words :  thine  own  being  supplied  by 
the  translators.  I  think  this  supplement  rational ;  since  in  the 
two  preceding  clauses  we  find  doing  thine  own  ways^  dniAJind-' 
ing  thine  own  pleasure.  Bishop  Lowth^  from  similar  phraseolo- 
gy in  the  ninth  verse,  supposes  it  should  be  vain-  words.  The 
meaning,  however,  will  differ  immaterially. 

Such  conversation  is,  like  our  thoughts,  directed  indifferently 
to  subjects  of  business,  and  of  pleasure  ;  and  in  both  cases  the 
Sabbath  is  subverted,  and,  so  far  as  this  conversation  extends,  is 
changed  from  a  holy,  into  a  secular,  day.  God  is  robbed  of  his 
rights,  and  of  his  service  :  and  we  are  prevented  from  attaining, 
and  from  a  disposition  to  attain,  the  holiness,  which  is  indispen- 
sable to  salvation. 

There  is  no  way,  in  which  the  sabbath  is  more  easily,  more 
insensibly,  more  frequently,  and  more  fatally  violated,  than  this. 
Temptations  to  it  are  always  at  hand.  The  transgression  always 
seems  a  small  one ;  usually  a  dubious  one  at  the  worst ;  and, 
often,  no  transgression  at  all.  Multitudes  of  persons,  of  sober 
and  well-meaning  dispositions,  nay,  multitudes,  as  there  is  but 
too  much  reason  to  fear,  of  professing  Christians,  beginning  with 
religious  subjects,  slide  imperceptibly  towards  those,  which  are 
considered  as  moral  in  such  a  degree,  as  scarcely  to  differ  from 
religious  ones ;  thence  to  secular  themes,  bordering  upon  these ; 
and  thence  to  mere  matters  of  business,  or  amusement.  Such 
persons,  before  they  are  aware,  find  themselves  occupied  in  con- 
versing about  the  affairs  of  the  neighbourhood ;  the  strangers, 
who  are  at  Church  ;  the  new  dresses  ;  fashions ;  business  ;  di- 
versions ;  news,  and  politics.  To  these  they  are  led  by  mere 
worldly  conversation  concerning  the  prayers ;  the  psalmody  ;  or 
the  sermon;  as  having  been  well  or  ill  devised,  written,  spoken, 
or  performed  ;  by  a  history,  merely  secular,  of  the  sickness  and 
deaths  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  elsewhere,  or  of  the  dangerous 
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br  fatal  accidents,  which  have  lately  happened  ;  the  state  of  the 
weather ;  the  season ;  the  crops ;  the  prospects ;  the  affairs  of 
the  family;  and  by  innumerable  other  things  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  next  step  is,  ordinarily,  an  habitual  employment  of  this 
holy  day  in  open,  cool,  and  self-satisfied,  conversation  about  bu- 
siness ;  schemes  of  worldly  pursuits  ;  bargains  ;  gains,  and  loss- 
es* It  is  not  to  be  understood,  that  Christians  go  all  these 
lengths.  It  is  my  real  belief,  however,  that  they  go  much  far- 
ther, than  they  can  justify;  and  fail,  in  this  manner,  of  their 
duty ;  their  improvement  in  the  Christian  life ;  their  proper  ex- 
empiariness  of  character;  the  evidence  of  their  piety,  which 
would  spring  from  these  sources ;  the  hope,  which  it  would  in- 
spire ;  the  peace,  which  would  accompany  them  ;  and  the  joy, 
in  which  they  would  delightfully  terminate.  Many  sober  men, 
however,  who  but  for  this  very  conduct  might  probably  become 
Christians,  go  all  these  lengths ;  and  thus  lose,  insensibly,  their 
tenderness  of  conscience ;  their  soberness  of  mind ;  and  their 
desire,  as  well  as  their  hope,  of  eternal  life.  Men  less  well- 
principled  start,  originally,  at  the  end  of  this  career ;  and  thus  an- 
nihilate the  Sabbath  at  once :  bidding,  without  anxiety,  a  final 
adieu  to  the  Sabbath  itself,  and  to  its  rich,  exalted,  and  immor- 
tal blessings. 

*  The  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  by  Actions  is  seen,  and  ac- 
knowledged, by  all  decent  men,  who  acknowledge  it  as  a  day, 
consecrated  by  God  to  himself.  Actions  are  so  open  to  the 
view  of  mankind ;  are  so  definitive  a  proof  of  the  disposition  ; 
and,  when  violations  of  a  known  rule  of  duty,  constitute  so  gross 
a  proof  of  impiety ;  that  all  doubts  concerning  the  true  construc- 
tion, to  be  given  of  them,  vanish  whenever  they  appear.  The 
common  and  favourite  modes  of  profaning  the  Sabbath,  in  this 
way,  are  spending  our  time  in  dress ;  in  ministering  to  a  luxu- 
rious appetite ;  in  walking,  or  riding,  for  amusement ;  in  writ- 
ing letters  of  friendship ;  in  visiting ;  and  in  reading  books. 
which  are  not  of  a  religious,  but  merely  of  a  decent,  character, 
and,  ultimately,  those  which  are  formed  to  be  the  means  of  amuse- 
ment and  sport.  The  end  of  this  progress,  generally  esteemed 
more  gross,  though  perhaps  in  many  instances  not  more,  and  in 
others  less,  sinful;  is  the  devotion  of  this  sacred  day  to  down- 
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right  business.  Persons,  who  go  this  length,  occupy  the  time  in 
writing  letters  of  business ;  posting  their  accounts ;  visiting 
post-offices ;  making  bargains  ;  transmitting  money  to  their  cor 
respondents ;  going  or  sending  to  markets  ;  making  journies,  at 
first  with,  and  afterwards  without,  pretences  of  necessity  ;  and) 
ultimately,  labouring  openly  in  the  ordinary  employments  of 
life.  This  is  what  is  called  in  the  text  doing  our  own  ways.  A 
man*s  »oy,  in  scriptural  language,  is  the  customary  course  of  his 
life. 

All  these  things,  whether  existing  in  thought,  word,  or  action, 
are  called  our  own^  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  art  GoJPs: 
that  is,  to  those,  which  are  required  of  us  by  God :  and  every 
one  of  them  is  prohibited  in  the  text. 

2.  We  are  required  to  abstain  from  Idleness* 

'Although  the  Sabbath  is  never  to  be  spent  in  secular  business, 
or  amusement;  it  is  still  to  be,  invariably,  a  day  of  industrioas 
exertion.  There  are  some  persons,  who  feel  too  much  regard  to 
the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  to  public  opinion,  to  the  com- 
mands of  God,  or  to  all  of  them,  to  consume  the  Sabbath  in  bu- 
siness, or  amusement.  Still,  having  no  relish  for  the  duties  of 
the  day,  they  spend  it  in  idleness  :  satisfied  with  abstaining  from 
those,  which  they  esteem  the  grosser,  and  more  direct,  violations 
of  this  divine  Institution.  Accordingly,  they  lounge  about  their 
houses,  gardens,  or  farms ;  and  waste  the  season  of  salvation  in 
sloth,  sleep,  or  such  a  course  of  existence  as  resembles  that  of 
the  oyster :  a  state,  bordering  upon  the  line,  which  separates 
animated  beings  from  those,  which  are  inanimate.  This  course 
of  conduct  is  an  annihilation  of  the  Sabbath ;  the  death  of  the 
day  ;  and  a  frustration  of  all  the  designs,  and  blessings,  of  God, 
connected  with  this  heavenly  Institution.  The  Sabbath  was  in- 
tended to  be  the  means  of  honouring  God,  and  of  saving  the 
5ouls  of  men.  But  idleness  is  always  dishonourable  to  God,  and 
hostile  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  Both  of  these  great  objects 
lite  accomplished  by  him  only,  who  is  not  slothful  in  businessy 
hut  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord. 

3.  We  are  bound  to  abstain^  with  peculiar  caution^  from  ac- 
knowledged sins  upon  this  holy  day. 

The  abstinence,  which  I  have  hitherto  specified,  regards  busi- 
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ttess  and  amutement,  ordinarily  lawful  on  other  days.  From  that 
condnct,  and  those  thoughts,  which  are  universally  sinful,  we 
are  bound  to  abstain,  with  peculiar  care,  upon  the  Sabbath ;  be- 
eause,  then,  they  are  peculiarly  heinous.  The  sacred  nature  of 
this  day,  and  the  solemn  consecration  of  it  by  God  to  himself,  to- 
gether with  all  the  advantages,  which  we  enjoy  for  religious  in- 
struction, and  for  all  the  duties  of  piety,  furnish  such  a  body  of 
motives  to  our  abstinence  from  sin,  as  cannot  be  resisted  without 
peculiar  guilt.  Every  sin,  committed  upon  this  day,  is  aggravat- 
ed by  the  &ct,  that  we  have  resisted  these  motives.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are,  by  its  very  nature,  so  withdrawn  from  the  world, 
so  secured  against  temptation,  and  so  much  at  leisure  for  solemn 
meditation,  and  for  the  establishment  of  firm  resolutions  of  obe- 
dience in  our  minds,  that,  if  we  sin  upon  this  day,  we  sin  with 
fewer  inducements  to  the  iniquity,  than  upon  other  occasions. 
He,  who  indulges  his  wickedness  on  the  Sabbath,  will  be  in  dan- 
ger of  rioting  in  it  00  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  remarked,  that  sinful  ways  are  peculiar* 
ly  our  ovn,  and  eminently  opposed  to  those,  which  are  required 
by  God. 

In  all  the  above  recited  particulars,  those,  who  are  guilty  of 
them,  openly  violate  the  law  of  God;  squander  the  accepted 
time ;  waste,  and  abuse,  the  means  of  grace ;  and  lessen.  Sab- 
bath by  Sabbath,  their  hopes  of  eternal  life. 

TV  Duiiea  which  we  are  to  perform^  are,  generally,  all  the  va* 
fimu  offivtM  of  Religion.  Good  men,  in  ancient  times,  entered, 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  with  praise  and 
prayer*  The  Law,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets,  were  read  in 
the  Synagoguti  every  Sabbath  day*  They  feared  God  in  the  as- 
semhly  efhis  sainiB :  they  praised  him  for  his  mighty  acts;  utter* 
mi  aiundanity  the  memory  of  his  great  goodness  ;  and  sung  of  his 
fightemisness*  T%ey  went  on  from  strength  to  strength ;  every 
•MS  ef  them  m  Zion  appearing  before  God.  They  esteemed  a  day 
in  his  eoitrts  as  better  than  a  thousand.  Their  souls  longed,  yea^ 
even  fainted^  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord;  their  heart  and  their 
jlesh  cried  out  for  the  living  God,  Accordingly,  the  Lord  God 
was  to  them  a  sun^  and  a  shield.  H^.  gave  them  grace  and  glory  ; 
emd  withheld  from  them  no  good  thing.     In  the  same  manner  the 
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early  Christians  esteemed  the  Sabbath  a  delight^  and  the  holy  nf 
the  Lord  honourable.  In  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  they  coniinued 
in  fellowship^  in  prayer^  and  in  breaking  of  bread.  They  sung 
psalms^  and  hymns^  and  spiritual  songs*  They  prophesied ;  taught 
the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  ;  uttered,  and  interpreted,  Reve- 
lation ;  and  collected  alms  for  such  saints,  as  were  in  peculiar 
circumstances  of  distress.  All  these  examples  abundantly  show 
us,  that  good  men,  during  the  ages  of  Inspiration,  steadily  ac- 
corded, and  thought  it  their  duty  to  accord,  with  the  requisitions, 
contained  in  the  text.  What  was  their  duty  is  ours.  All  these 
solemn  services,  therefore,  and  others  connected  with  them,  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  perform  in  spirit,  and  in  truth.  We  are  iojain 
ourselves  to  the  Lord,  to  serve  him,  according  to  the  prediction 
of  Isaiah  concerning  us,  and  the  other  Gentiles ;  to  love  the  nanu 
of  the  Lord;  to  keep  the  Sabbath  from  polluting  it ;  and  to  takt 
hold  of  his  covenant.     Particularly, 

1 .   We  are  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  Public  Worship. 

The  Sabbath,  as  has  been  observed,  was  originally  appointed 
for  the  commemoration  of  the  divine  glory,  manifested  in  creat- 
ing the  world;  and  for  the  attainment,  and  improvement,  of  ho* 
liness  in  man.  The  manner,  in  which  we  should  commemorate 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  work  of  Creation,  on  this  day,  is  suffi- 
ciently taught  us  by  the  manner,  in  which  the  first  Sabbath  was 
celebrated.  Then,  we  are  informed,  the  Morning  Stars  sang  tO' 
gether,  and  all  the  Sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.  In  the  same  man- 
ner was  the  work  of  the  New  Creation,  and  the  divine  glory  dis- 
played in  it,  celebrated  by  the  same  illustrious  beings,  accord- 
ing to  the  prophetical  account,  given  in  the  sixty-eighth  Psalm, 
of  this  wonderful  event :  an  account,  expressly  applied  to  it  by 
the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  £/>Ae- 
sians.  The  Chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand;  even  thousands 
of  Angels.  The  Lord  is  among  them,  as  in  Sinai;  as  in  the  holy 
place.  The  very  hymn,  which  they  sung,  seems  to  be  transmitted 
to  us  in  the  following  words  ;  Thou  hast  ascended  on  high  ;  thou 
hast  led  captivity  captive  ;  thou  hast  received  gifts  for  men  ;  yta^ 
for  the  rebellious  also  ;  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell  among 
them. 

The  manner,  in  which  holiness  and  salvation  are  to  be  obtain- 
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«d,  is  every  where  taught  in  the  Gospel.  7%e  truth  of  God,  in 
the  hands  of  the  divine  Spirit,  is  the  great  instrument,  by  which 
we  are  made  free  from  the  bondage  of  corruption.  Faith  ^  we 
know,  cometh  hy  hearing  ;  and  hearing,  by  the  Word  of  God*  This 
Word  is,  therefore,  to  be  faithfully  explained,  and  enforced,  by 
the  Preacher ;  and  faithfully  received  by  those  who  hear  him. 
The  prayers,  and  the  praises,  of  every  religious  assembly,  are  to 
spring  from  the  heart ;  and  are  to  ascend  up  before  the  throne 
of  infinite  mercy,  with  dependence,  with  confidence,  with  love, 
with  reverence,  with  gratitude,  with  hope,  and  with  joy.  Our 
prayers,  and  our  praises,  are  also  to  be  presented  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  as  the  great  and  glorious  Propitiation  for  the  sins  ofmen^ 
and  the  true  and  living  xoay  of  access  to  God.  They  are  to  be 
presented  with  faith  in  his  name;  that  faiths  which  occupies  the 
whole  heart,  and  alone  interests  us  in  the  blessings  of  Redemp- 
tion. 

Christians,  at  the  same  time,  are  to  unite  in  the  administration, 
and  celebration,  of  the  Evangelical  ordinances ;  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper :  and  are  thus  in  a  peculiar  and  most  affecting 
manner  to  commemorate  the  glory  of  Christ,  manifested  in  the 
wonderful  work  of  the  new  Creation. 

All  these  things  are  to  be  done  decently,  and  in  order.  At  the 
same  time,  they  arc  to  be  performed  with  plainness,  simplicity, 
and  no  unnecessary  rites.  The  Jewish  worship  was  intended 
by  its  ceremonious  magnificence  to  strike  the  imagination,  dur- 
ing the  early  and  ignorant  periods  of  society.  To  this  en/1  it 
was  perfectly  fitted.  All  its  services  were  calculated  to  aflcct 
the  senses  in  the  deepest  manner,  and  to  find,  through  them,  ac- 
cess to  the  heart.  The  Gospel,  on  the  contrary,  is  addressed 
directly  to  the  Understanding ;  and  makes  its  way  to  the  heart 
by  means  of  the  power  of  Conscience.  Unnecessary  rites  are, 
here,  both  useless  and  noxious :  since  they  allure  the  thoughts 
a¥ray  from  the  doctrines  and  precepts,  which  are  inculcated,  to 
the  ceremonies,  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  In  this  manner, 
the  spiritual  worship  of  the  Gospel  is  ever  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing a  mere  bodily  exercise,  unprofitable  in  itself,  and  destructive 
of  piety.  The  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church  exterminated 
its  devotion ;  and  became,  extensively,  the  cause,  as  well  as  the 
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effect,  of  that  corruption,  which  by  men  of  real  religion  has  been 
justly  regarded  as  a  prodigy. 

2.  On  this  holy  day^  alsoj  we  are  bound  to  perform  the  -oarioui 
Private  duties  of  Religion. 

The  worship  of  the  family,  and  that  of  the  closet,  are  the  doty 
of  all  families,  and  of  all  individuals,  every  day  they  live* 
Equally  is  it  the  duty  of  all  men  to  spend  a  part  of  every  day  iD 
self-examination ;  in  religious  meditation ;  and  in  contempla- 
tion on  the  perfections  and  works  of  God,  on  the  character  of 
Christ  and  the  wonders  of  Redemption.  The  Scriptures  espe* 
cially,  and  other  religious  books  generally,  are  to  be  read,  pon- 
dered, and  cordially  received.  The  amendment  of  the  soul,  and 
victory  over  sin  and  temptntion,  are  to  be  planned,  resolved  on^ 
and  achieved.  We  are  to  humble  ourselves  before  Grod ;  to  de» 
\  otc  ourselves  anew  to  his  service  ;  to  cherish  the  duties  of  re^ 
ligion ;  and  universally  to  cultivate  the  Christian  character. 

'At  the  same  time,  children  and  servants  are  to  be  carefully 
instructed  in  the  great  and  plain  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion; 
to  be  restrained,  in  the  same  manner  as  ourselves,  from  all 
worldly  pursuits ;  and  to  be  presented  by  us  with  such  persiia« 
sive  examples  of  piety,  as  may  engage  them  to  reverence^  and 
embrace,  the  Gospel. 

Univei*sally,  our  time,  our  thoughts,  our  conversation,  and 
our  actions,  are  all  to  be  devoted  to  God.  This,  indeed,  is,  in 
a  sense,  true  of  every  day.  But  on  other  days  it  is  our  duty  to 
labour  in  our  worldly  business ;  and,  while  our  thoughts  are  en- 
gaged by  pursuits  of  this  nature,  it  is  impossible,  that  they 
should  be  also  engaged  by  religious  subjects  with  sufficient  in- 
tenseness,  and  constancy,  to  fulfil  all  the  demands,  either  of  our 
interest,  or  of  our  duty.  On  the  Sabbath,  we  are  withdrawn 
from  all  worldly  pursuits.  A  solemn  pause  is  made  in  the  busi- 
ness of  life.  A  happy  season  of  leisure  is  furnished  to  us  for 
obtaining  our  salvation.  Then,  no  worldly  business  is  to  in- 
trude ;  no  wordly  pleasure  to  solicit ;  no  worldly  thought  to  in- 
terfere. The  holy  nature  of  the  day,  and  the  peculiarly  solemn 
nature  of  its  services,  conspire,  with  eminent  felicity,  to  render 
all  the  duties,  which  have  been  specified,  easy,  undisturbed,  so- 
lemn, impressive,  and  profitable.    This,  then,  is  to  be  carefoUj 
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seized,  mnd  aoiuouflly  husbanded,  as  a  golden  opportunity  for 
performing  them  all. 

3.  Tke  Sabbaih  tB  to  be  tmployed^  so  far  ot  circumitancis  de- 
mand^  mpeff arming  works  ofjfectssity  and  Mercy. 

Our  authority  for  this  assertion  is  complete  in  the  declaration 
of  God ;  I  mil  tune  mercy ^  and  not  sacrifice.  In  the  illustrations 
at  this  precept  by  our  Saviour  and  in  his  example,  it  is  equally 
complete*  What  these  works  are,  beyond  the  direct  import  of 
this  example,  we  are  to  judge  as  carefully,  and  conscientiously, 
aa  we  can.  Generally,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  as  little  of  our 
time,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  demands,  is  to  be  employed  in 
these  worics ;  and  the  remainder  to  be  devoted  to  those  duties 
of  Religion,  which  were  the  original  objects  of  the  Sabbath. 
Wherever  the  time  required  is  so  great,  as  to  be  disproportion  «• 
ed  to  the  value  of  the  necessity  in  question ;  it  is  to  be  given 
up.  That  necessary  work,  which  requires  but  a  moment,  may 
be  lawful;  when  it  would  become  unlawful,  if  it  required  an 
hour.  All  works,  both  of  necessity  and  mercy,  are  to  be  regard- 
ed as  Duties,  which  we  are  bound  to  perform  ;  and  never  as  In- 
dulgences, which  we  are  permitted  to  take. 

The  Tlrnu,  at  which  the  peadiar  duties  of  the  Sabbath  are  to 
commence  u,  in  my  opinion,  the  Itme,  when  darkness  commences 
an  the  evening  of  Sainrday.  For  this  opinion  the  following  rea- 
sons may  be  alleged. 

First;  T%e  natural  day  commenced  with  darkness.     After  Grod 
had  created  the  chaos,  darkness  rested  upon  it  for  a  certain  pe- 
riod.    This  darkness,  and  the  light  which  succeeded  it,  are  de-. 
clared  to  have  constituted  the  first  day.     In  the  same  manner, 
are  reckoned  the  five  succeeding  days  of  the  Creation. 

Secondly  ;  The  Sabbath,  at  its  original  institution,  was  a  natu- 
ral day.  This  is  clear,  because  we  are  told,  that  Ood  rested  the 
seventh  day :  and  from  the  manner,  in  which  the  six  preceding 
days  were  reckoned,  we  have  the  fullest  proof,  that  He,  who  by 
his  own  choice  reckoned  them  in  this  manner,  reckoned  the  st- 
venih  day  in  the  same  manner. 

Thirdly ;  When  the  Sabbath  was  renewedly  enjoined  upon  the 
leraeliies;  it  vms  reqttired  to  be  kept  as  a  JfatwrU  day.  This 
we  knmr.  becaase  no  alteration  of  the  original  Institution  is  spe- 
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cified  in  the  fourth  command ;  and  because,  in  Lev.  xxiii.  33, 
God  says  to  that  people  concerning  the  great  day  of  Atonement, 
From  even  unto  even  shall  ye  celebrate  your  Sabbath. 

Fourthly ;  The  Jewish  Sabbath  commenced  zoith  the  darkness ; 
or  tifith  the  timcj  which  we  denote  by  the  aoorcf,  CaruUe-lighiisig, 
This  is  evident  from  J^ehem.  xiii.  19,  And  it  came  to  pass,  that^ 
when  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  began  to  be  dark  before  the  Sabbatk, 
&c.  It  is  here  evident,  that  the  Sabbath  had  not  commenced 
on  Friday  evening,  when  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  began  to  be 
dark  ;  or,  jn  our  customary  language,  when  the  dusk  of  the  eve- 
ning commenced  in  that  city.  The  Sabbath  also,  as  a  natural 
day,  began  originally  at  the  same  time  :  the  first  day  of  the  Crea- 
tion having  commenced  with  absolute  darkness.  The  time  of 
darkness,  to  us,  is  the  time,  when  we  can  no  longer  see,  so  as  to 
transact  business  by  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Fifthly ;  The  Christian  Sabbath  is  the  first  day  of  the  week; 
and  a  natural  day  ;  because  there  is  no  hint  given  t/«,  in  the  Jftm 
Testament  J  of  any  alteration  made,  or  to  be  made^  in  this  respect* 
Dr.  Macknight  informs  us  that  the  ancient  Christians  began  their 
Sabbath  on  the  evening  of  Saturday.  Some  Christians  have 
supposed,  that  the  time,  when  our  Lord  arose  from  the  dead,  it  that^ 
at  which  the  present  Sabbath  ought  to  be  begun.  This  is  evi- 
dently an  error ;  because  that  time  is  not  declared  in  the  Jiew 
Testament,  and  therefore  cannot  be  known  by  us.  Accordingly, 
these  Christians  begin  the  Sabbath  at  midnight :  a  time  of  hu- 
man appointment  merely.     This  seems  to  me  unwarrantable* 

11.  I  shall  now  attempt  to  show,  that  the  Duties  of  the  Sabbath 
are  all  binding  upon  us. 

On  this  subject  I  observe, 

1 .  That  the  example  of  God  in  resting  from  his  work  of  Crea- 
tion, and  of  Christ  in  resting  from  the  work  of  Redemption,  is  au' 
thoritatively  binding  upon  us  ;  and  requires  us  to  rest  from  our 
own  lawfxd  labours  in  a  similar  manner. 

2.  The  fourth  Command,  which  has,  I  trust,  been  shown  to  6e 
equally  obligatory  on  all  men,  requires  the  same  rest  from  us,  which 
it  required  from  the  Israelites. 

3.  The  original  Institution,  the  examples  of  God,  the  Father,  and 
fhe  Son,  and  the,  itgunciians  of  thi  fourth  Command,  require,  m 
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substance^  alt  tkese  duties.  The  duties,  which  they  expressly  re- 
quire, canoot  be  performed  to  any  valuable  purpose,  unless  alf 
the  duties,  specified  in  this  discourse,  arc  also  performed.  The 
true  meaning,  and  real  extent,  of  these  examples  and  injunctions, 
as  they  respected  the  Jews^  arc  explained  in  the  comments  of  the 
Prophets,  particularly  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  concerning  this 
subject.  The  text  is  the  most  copious,  and  definite,  exhibition 
of  this  nature,  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  In  chapter  Ivi.  of 
the  same  prophet  is  found,  also,  a  comprehensive  account  of  the 
same  duties :  and  we  have  several  other,  less  particular,  and  less 
impressive,  explanations,  in  other  passages  of  the  Scriptures. 
These  injunctions  and  examples,  then,  demanded,  in  the  view  of 
the  Spirit  of  Inspiration,  all  these  duties  of  the  Israelites.  Of 
course,  this  was  the  true  tenour  of  these  examples  and  injunc- 
tions. But,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  have  proved  both  to  be  no  less 
pbligatory  on  Christians,  than  on  the  hraelites.  The  same  ex- 
amples and  injunctions  have,  therefore,  the  same  tenour  with  re^ 
spect  to  usy  and  bind  us  to  exactly  the  same  duties. 

4.  The  Xew  Testament  has  no  where  dispensed  with  any  part  of 
these  duties. 

It  has  been  often  thought,  that  Christ  has  released  his  follow- 
ers from  some  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  and  in  some 
degree  from  that  strictness  in  observing  it,  which  were  originally 
required  of  the  Jews.  Observations  to  this  amount  I  have  not 
unfrequently  seen,  and  heard  ;  but,  exclusively  of  the  things  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Paley^  and  mentioned  in  the  last  discourse,  I  have 
never  been  informed  of  the  particulars,  from  which  Christians 
are  thus  supposed  to  have  been  released ;  nor  do  I  know  in  what 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  they  are  supposed  to  be  con- 
tained. Dr.  Paley  believes  that  the  Sabbath  was  never  at  all 
obligatory  on  Christians.  According  to  his  scheme,  therefore^ 
it  was  impossible  for  Christ  to  release  them  from  these  duties ; 
because  they  were  never  incumbent  on  them.  Where  those,  who 
make  this  supposition,  find  their  warrant  for  it  in  the  discourses 
of  Christ,  or  of  his  Apostles,  I  confess  myself  unable  to  deter- 
mine. The  observations,  which  our  Saviour  makes,  as  an  ex- 
position of  several  parts  of  the  Decalogue,  in  his  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,-  he  prefaces  with  the^c  remarkable  declarations  :  Think 
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not,  that  I  am  conu  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the  prophets :  I  am  nM 
come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil :  for  verify,  I  say  unto  you.  Till  hea- 
ven  and  earth  pass  ^  one  jot,  or  one  tittle,  shall  in  no  wise  pass 
from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.  After  these  declarations  it  is 
impossible,  that  Christ  should  be  rationally  believed  to  have  al- 
tered at  all  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  much  less  to  have  annilii- 
iated  it,  unless  he  has  dofie  it,  somewhere,  in  plain,  unequivocal 
language.  But  no  such  language,  on  this  subject,  can  be  found 
in  the  New  Testament*  Until  something  of  this  nature  shall  be 
definitely  pointed  out ;  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  left  by  Christ,  and  his  Apostles,  eiact- 
ly  as  they  found  them :  and  all  declarations  to  the  contrary  must 
be  regarded  as  merely  gratuitous  and  presumptive. 

5.  As  the  religious  privileges  of  Christians  are  declared  to  &e 
st^erior  to  those  of  the  Jews^  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  lussmr 
ed  with  respect  to  the  Sabbath,  unless  this  fact  is  directly  asMeried^ 

If  the  duties  of  Christians  on  the  Sabbath  are  lessened,  either 
in  number,  or  degree ;  then  their  religious  privileges  are  ren* 
dered  just  so  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  Jews.  The  duties  ct 
the  Sabbath  arc  all  privileges  of  a  high  and  glorious  nature;  and 
cannot  iail  to  be  accounted  such  by  every  good  man.  1  speak 
not,  here,  of  the  regulations  of  the  civil  laws  of  the  Jews :  these 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  present  discussion. 
I  speak  of  the  Sabbath,  as  instituted  on  the  seventh  day  ;  as  in- 
stituted immediately  after  the  creation  was  finished  ;  as  enjoined 
anew  in  the  fourth  Command  of  the  Decalogue;  and  as  explain- 
ed, and  enforced,  by  the  Prophets ;  particularly  by  Isaiah.  It 
was  a  high  religious  privilege  to  a  Jew  to  have  one  whole  day  in 
seven  divinely  consecrated  to  the  duties  of  Religion ;  to  be  re- 
quired  to  esieem  the  Sabbath  a  delights  and  the  holy  of  the  Lord 
honourable  ;  and  to  turn  atoay  his  foot  from  finding  his  own  ples^ 
sure  on  that  sacred  day.  It  was  a  combination  of  glorious  pri« 
vileges  to  a  Jew  to  keep  the  Sabbath  from  polluting  it ;  to  join 
himself  on  that  day  to  the  Lord;  to  be  his  servant  ;  to  take  hold  of 
his  covenant;  to  be  brought  to  the  holy  .mountain  of  God;  to  bo 
made  joyful  in  his  house  of  prayer ;  to  delight  himself  in  tlu 
Lord;  and  to  find  bis  various  solemn  services  accepted  by  bis 
Creator.    But  if  these  duties,  or  any  of  them,  be  lessened  ta 
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nbtnbiJr,  oi*  degrte ;  juftt  so  far  are  the  priviJpgcs  of  a  Ctristian 
inferioi*  to  thoiMS  of  a  Jew.  Which  of  these  privileges  would  a 
Christian  be  Willing  to  give  up  ?  Which  of  them  does  the  Gos- 
pel requlH^  hint  to  relinquish  ? 

r shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  a  summary  enumeration  of 
several  Motives,  which  strongly  solicit  our  exact  observance  of 
the  sabbath. 

U  Such  an'  obser*vanice  of  the  Sfabbn'th  is  nquir'ed  fy  iKe  Com-- 
MMlofOod.*  ^ 

^.  A  is  enforced  by  the  Aivine  Example. 

Gbd  rested  on  the  seventh  day ;  the  d&y  after  the  Creation 
il^  ended/  Christ '  rested  on  the  fii^t  day;  the  day  after  the 
9f*w  Creation  was  finished.  This  two- fold  Example  of  Jeho- 
yhi'a  IS  of  infinite  authority ;  arid  enjoins,  in  the  most  expressive 
language,  the  faithful  imitation  of  all  mankind. 

3.  The  Nature'  of  the  Duties ,  enjoined  tipon  the  Sabbath^  demands 
of  us  such  an  observance. 

The  duties  of  the  Sabbath  are  all  of  a  religious  and  holy  na- 
ture. Such  duties  can  never  be  successfully,  or  profitably,  per- 
fhrmed,  when  mingled  with  secular  business,  or  aniusements; 
These  will  both  distract  the  attention  of  the  mind,  and  withdraw 
it'from  that  clear,  strong,  affecting  sense  of  spiritual  and  divine 
objects,  in  which  the  peculiar  benefit  of  the  Sabbath  is  founds 
The  soul,  in  this  case,  will  be  divided  between  God  and  Mam- 
mon, between  the  love  of  the  world  and  the  love  of  God.  The 
cbrts^quence  cannot  but  be  foreseen.  The  world  will  predomi- 
nate :  God  will  be  forgotten  ;  and  dishonoured,  if  not  forgotten : 
the'sotil  will  cease  from  a  heavenly  character;  debase  its  pure 
and  exalted  affections ;  lose  those  refined  and  noble  views  of  ce- 
lestial objects,  which  are  fitted,  both  to  inspire,  'and  to  cherish, 
devotion  ;  cease  to  stretch  its  wings  towards  heaven ;  and  fall 
down  to  earth,  loaded  with  a  burden  of  gross  cares,  and  drat<ged 
to  the  ground  by  an  incumbering  mass  of  sensual  gratifica lions. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  far  easier  to  observe  the  Sabbath  wholly^ 
than  to  observe  it  in  part.  Ho,  who  intends  to  divide  it  between 
earthly  and  spiritual  pursuits,  will  never  know  where  to  draw 
the  line  of  division.  Perpetually  will  he  find  himself  wandering, 
now  towards  Religion,  and  now  towards  the  world :  while  his 
Vol.  IV.  5^ 
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conscience  will  be  unceasingly  embarrassed  by  fears,  that  he 
has  nefrlected  his  duty,  and  by  doubts  concerning  what  it  is. 
There  is  no  such  things  as  a  half-way  performance  of  our  duty.  If 
such  a  performance  bad  in  fact  been  required,  or  allowed ;  we 
should  have  been  distressed  by  unceasing  perplexity.  Happy 
is  it  for  us,  that  an  ordinance  of  this  nature  cannot  be  found  in 
the  Scriptures. 

4.  The  blessing  of  the  Sabbath  is  promised  to  such  an  obser- 
vance.  The  text  is  an  illustrious  proof  of  this.  If  thou  do  all 
the  things^  says  God,  required  in  the  first  verse;  then  shalt  thou 
delight  thyself  in  Jehovah  ;  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the 
high  places  of  the  earth.  Not,  if  thou  do  a  part  of  these  things. 
There  is  no  promise  to  a  divided  service  :  there  is  no  blessing 
connected  with  it.  He,  therefore,  who  wishes  for  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  his  religious  labours,  must  look  for  it,  only  in  the 
strict  and  faithful  observance  of  the  duties,  which  He  has  re- 
quired. 

5.  It  is  demanded  by  our  own  highest  Interest. 

The  Sabbath  is  eminendy  the  day  of  salvation.  On  Zion  the 
Lord  commanded  the  blessings  even  life  for  ever  more.  On  that 
holy  day,  and  in  the  holy  place,  this  incomprehensible  blessing 
is  still  to  be  found.  Where  that  day  is  not  observed,  and  that 
place  is  not  frequented,  this  blessing  ceases  to  descend.  If  we 
love  ourselves,  then ;  if  we  love  our  families ;  if  we  love  our 
country  ;  if  we  love  mankind  ;  we  shall  exert  ourselves,  to  the 
utmost,  to  uphold  the  Sabbath  in  its  purity,  in  our  hearts,  in  our 
conversation,  and  in  our  conduct.  We  shall  keep  the  sabbath 
from  polluting  it ;  shall  observe  it  with  the  most  faithful  exact- 
ness ;  and  by  precept,  and  example,  solemnly  recommend  it  to 
the  exact  observance  of  others.      * 
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REFLECTIONS  eN  THE  SABBATH. 


Exodus  xx.  11. 
Whtrefort  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath  day. 

In  the  four  preceding  discourses,  1  hare  considered  the  P^r* 
petual  Establishment  of  the  Sabbath^  and  the  Manner  in  which  it  is 
to  be  observed;  and  have  endeavoured  to  answer  such  Objections^ 
as  occurred  to  me  against  the  doctrines,  which  I  have  felt  my- 
self bound  to  maintain,  concerning  these  subjects.  I  shall  now 
close  my  observations  on  the  Sabbath,  zoith  some  of  those  RefleC' 
tiansy  which  this  very  solemn  and  interesting  subject  naturally 
suggests  to  a  serious  mind. 

The  First  Consideration  which  strikes  such  a  mind^  when  con- 
templating  the  Sabbath,  is  the  pre-eminent  fVisdom  of  this  divine 
Institution. 

Wisdom,  as  applied  to  conduct,  denotes  the  choice  of  desira- 
ble ends,  and  the  selection  of  happy  means  for  their  accom- 
plishment. The  ends,  aimed  at,  in  the  institution  of  the  Sabbalh^ 
are  numerous,  and  all  of  them  eminently  desirable.  The  means, 
by  which  they  are  accomplished,  are,  at  the  same  time,  emi- 
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ncntly  happy.     The  Sabbath,  and  the  things  immediately  con- 
nected with  it,  arc  the  amount  of  them  all. 

Among  these  ends  let  me  remark ;  since  God  himself  has  been 
pleased  to  mention  it,  and  to  mention  it  in  the  fourth  conunaod 
of  the  decalogue  ;  the  provision  ^  which  this  holy  day  furnishes,  of 
a  season  of  rest  to  labouring  Animals. 

A  righteous  man  regards  the  life  of  his  beastj  says  the  wisest 
of  all  men:  Prov.  x.  12.  In  this  fact  we  behold  a  strong  re- 
semblance of  a  righteous  man  to  his  Creator.  The  goodness  of 
this  glorious  Being  is  forcibly  displayed  in  the  provision,  which 
he  has  made,  for  the  rest  and  comfort  oi  labouring  animals,  in 
the  Moral  Law.  In  the  hands  even  of  prudent  and  humane  mas- 
ters, it  is  clearly  seen,  that  such  animals  are  sufficiently  employ- 
ed when  they  labour  six  days  of  the  week,  and  are  released  to 
rest  and  refreshment  on  the  seventh.  God,  who  perfectly  knew 
what  their  strength  was  able  to  bear,  and  who  perfectly  foresaw 
how  greatly  they  would  be  oppressed  by  avarice  and  cruelty, 
was  pleased,  in  this  solemn  manner,  and  at  this  early  period,  to 
provide  for  their  relief,  by  securing  to  them  the  quiet  and  resto- 
ration of  one  day  in  se,ver\.  In  this  merciful  prpyision,  the  di- 
vine tenderness  is  displayed  in  a  most  amiable  and  edifying 
manner.  The  humble  character  of  even  these  beings  did  do| 
place  them  below  the  compassionate  care  of  God.  Elsewhe^, 
he  has  commanded  us  to  supply  them  with  food.  Here,  he  has 
commanded  us  to  furnish  them  with  rest.  In  both  rases,  he  has 
taught  us,  that  the  Lord  is  good  and  kind  to  cr//,  and  that  his  tsn^ 
der  mercies  are  over  all  the  works  of  his  hands.  This  indulgence 
to  animals  is  enjoined  with  infinite  authority ;  and  secured  bj 
the  same  sanction,  which  enforces  justice  and  beneficence  tpf 
wards  mankind.  By  bringing  up  this  subject,  a)so,  in  focm, 
thus  solemnly,  regularly,  and  often,  he  has  ficirmed^  our. regard^ 
towards  these  creatures  into  a  habit ;  and  prevented  us.  froin^ 
the  possibility  of  being  inattentive  to  this  duty. 

In  the  same  manner  are  Rest  Oflid  Refreshment  secured  to  mm^ 
kind^  Children  and  servant3,  particularly,  are  by  this  institii^, 
tion  preserved  frpm  the  oppression  of.  severe  masters,  and  the, 
unfeeline  demands  of  unnatural  (larents*     Everv  industrious. 
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foan  wil}  tell  jroa  ^m  bis  own  experience,  that  the  season  of  la- 
}}OUT  is  suflSciently  long,  and  this  rf^turn  of  rest  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  healthy  and  strength,  and  life ;  that 
greater  toil  would  fatigue  the  bodily  powers  into  decay ;  aiUl 
that  the  weekly  cessation  from  business  is  not  more  frequent 
^han  ogr  worldly  interests  clearly  demand*  Hence,  unless  when 
under  the  dominion  of  avarice,  he  will  consider  the  Sabbath  as 
a  benevolent  provision  for  his  true  worldly  interest.  What  will 
$hus  b(e  approved  by  the  man,  who  labours  voluntarily,  and  for 
liimself,  cannot  fail  to  be  cordially  welcomed  by  him,  who  is 
pompeUe/),  through  indigence,  to  toil  for  others:  the  servant  / 
drudging  for  a  hard  master,  and  the  child  trembling  under  the 
rod  of  an  unfeeling  parent. 

^or  is  the  tuefulnesa  of  the  Sabbath  less  visible  in  the  prom(h 
tion  of  Neatness  nfnd  Cleanliness ;  especially  among  the  inferior 
^l^sses  of  mankind.  No  person  is  willing  to  appear  in  a  reli- 
gious assembly,  unless  cleanly  and  decently  dressed.  So  true 
^.  (bis,  that  probably  in  all  countries,  where  the  Sabbath  is  ob- 
served, every  one,  not  prevented  by  absolute  poverty,  has  what 
is  proverbially  called  a  stmday  stiU  of  clothes.  The  spirit  of 
cleanliness  and  decency,  awakened  by  the  return  of  this  holy 
day,  is  always  thus  awakened.  Excited  every  week,  it  is  of 
course  excited  through  the  week ;  becomes  an  immoveable  ha- 
bit V  extends  ils  influence  through  all  the  concerns  of  human  life ; 
and,  \p,  the  end,  constitutes  the  standing  character.  Individuals 
are  thus  prevented  from  becoming  brutes  in  their  appearance ; 
9jad  0  nation,  is  fashioned  into  an  entire  and  delightfiil  contrast 
to  the  native  dirt.  and.  slovenliness  of  man,  always  exhibited,  in 
so  humiliating  a  manner  by  Savages.  The  influence  of  this,  sin- 
gle feet,  on  the  coiafort.of  hmoao*  life,. cannot  be  calculated. 

Inseparably  connected  with  this  article y  is  the  Sqfiness  and  Ctvi- 
Ipllf.  of  Manners^  tp  which  the  Sabbath,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
allures  mankind.  Every  thing  pertaining  to  the  Sabbath  gene- 
rales,  of  course,  this  desirable  conduct.  The  neatness  of  dress,. 
apd.  the  deqency  of  appearance,  just  mentioned,  strongly  per- 
8[Uadf  to  it.  A  person,  better  dressed  than  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner, wiU|.  rjQ|^arly9  behave-  with  more  than  ordinary  decency^ 
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unless  habitually  thus  dressed.  The  association  in  our  thoughts 
between  the  dress  and  the  manners,  (both  of  which  are  intended 
to  make  us  appear  with  advantage,)  is  instinctive,  and  insepara- 
ble. Every  thing  connected  with  the  Sabbath,  also,  inspires 
such  views  and  affections,  as  contribute  to  the  manners  in  ques- 
tion.  We  are,  of  course,  united  to  a  respectable  assembly ;  on 
a  sacred  day ;  in  a  sacred  place ;  upon  a  most  affecting  occa- 
sion ;  and  for  ends  the  most  solemn  and  important  in  the  uni- 
verse. We  are  immediately  before  God,  and  are  employed  in  his 
worship ;  in  confessing  our  sins,  in  seeking  the  forgiveness  of 
them,  and  in  labouring  to  obtain  an  interest  in  his  favour.  We 
cannot,  here,  fail  to  feel  our  needy,  frail,  guilty,  dependent,  cha- 
racter ;  to  see  how  little  and  insignificant  we  are ;  how  unbe- 
coming are  pride,  unkindness,  and  insolence ;  how  becoming 
humility,  modesty,  condescension,  and  gentleness ;  how  amiable, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  is  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit^ 
and  how  necessary  for  every  purpose  for  which  we  have  assem- 
bled, the  establishment  of  these  things  in  our  hearts.  From 
these  considerations  must  spring,  of  course,  in  every  man,  who 
is  not  void  of  all  propensity  to  that  which  is  good,  both  gentle- 
ness of  mind,  and  sweetness  of  manners. 

I  have  already  glanced  at  the  tendency  of  the  Sabbath  to  abase 
mtr  pride^  and  to  remove  our  native  ruggedness  of  disposition. 
This  part  of  the  subject  deserves  a  further  consideration.  One 
of  the  chief  deformities  of  character  in  the  rich,  the  learned,  and 
the  great,  is  that  haughtiness  of  mind,  which,  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  advantages,  they  are  ever  ready  to  feel ;  and  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  suffering  to  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  pow- 
erless, is  that  insolence  of  behaviour,  which  from  this  haughti- 
ness they  are  compelled  to  endure.  But  when  the  superior 
classes  of  mankind  assemble  in  the  house  of  God,  they  sink,  at 
once,  even  in  their  own  eyes,  if  they  open  them,  down  to  the 
same  level  with  their  fellow-worms.  In  the  presence  of  Him, 
before  whom  all  nations  are  as  nothings  the  glare  of  splendour,  the 
pride  of  wealth,  the  self-suflSciency  of  learning,  and  the  loftiness 
of  power,  are  annihilated  in  a  moment.  Those,  who,  a  littlip 
while  before,  felt  themselves  to  be  rich,  and  wise,  and  great, 
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that  th^y  are  poor,  ignorant,  little,  guilty,  odious  to  God,  expos- 
ed to  his  wrath,  and  hopeless,  except  in  the  mere  character  of 
suppliants  for  mercy. 

When  a  great  man,  in  the  Sanctuary,  looks  around  him  on  a 
mixed  assembly  of  his  equals  and  inferiors  ;  he  will  be  compel- 
led often  to  feel,  and  secretly  to  confess,  that  his  poor  neighbour, 
whom  perhaps  he  would  have  disdained^  on  other  occasions,  to 
Sit  voith  the  dogs  of  his  flocks  is,  in  all  probability,  more  excel- 
lent, more  wise,  more  lovely,  and  in  every  sense  greater,  in  the 
sight  of  the  Highest^  than  himself.  Nothing  can  humble  pride 
more  than  the  elevation  above  itself  of  those,  whom  it  despises* 
This  elevation  of  the  humble,  this  useful  depression  of  the  haugh- 
ty, is  no  where  more  perfect  than  in  the  house  pf  God. 

Here,  as  will  be  realized  from  what  has  been  already  said,  the 
poor  and  lowly  rise,  of  course,  above  their  usual  level.  The 
rich  and  the  poor^  says  Solomon^  meet  together ;  the  Lord  is  the 
Maker  of  them  alU  In  the  house  of  God  they  meet  together  in  a 
manner  wholly  peculiar ;  are  placed  exacdy  on  the  same  level ; 
and  are  more  strongly,  than  any  where  else,  reminded,  that  the 
Lord  is  the  Maker  of  them  all.  Here,  they  assemble  as  creatures 
of  the  same  God  merely.  Here,  all  their  earthly  distinctions  va- 
nish ;  and  a  new  distinction,  formed  only  of  sin  and  holiness, 
commences ;  which,  unless  terminated  in  the  present  world,  will 
endure,  and  widen,  for  ever.  Here,  then,  the  poor  man  rises  to 
his  proper  independence  and  distinction ;  forgets  the  depression 
of  his  circumstances ;  and,  without  the  aid  of  pride,  assumes  an 
elevation  of  character,  not  less  necessary  to  him  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duty,  than  the  humility  of  the  Gospel  to  the  lofty- 
minded.  Thus  the  Sabbath,  like  its  Author,  putteth  down  the 
mighty  from  their  seatsj  and  exalteth  them  of  low  degree.  How 
perfect,  in  this  important  particular,  is  an  institution,  which  pro- 
duces these  opposite  and  indispensable  benefits  in  those,  whose 
situation  so  plainly  and  loudly  demands  them ! 

Another  immense  benefit  of  the  Sabbath  is  the  Instruction, 
which  it  furnishes  in  Morals  and  Religion. 

The  value  of  knowledge  is  admitted  by  all  civilized  men.  It 
will  usually,  and  ought  ever,  to  be  admitted,  also,  that  moral  and 
religious  knowledge  is  of  far  more  value  than  any  other.     It  is 
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more  necc^ary,  more  practical^  more  useful^  more  etilargitigf  t& 
the  mind,  more  refined,  and  more  exalted.  The  lenst  ac<)Uaint«- 
ance  with  the  subject  will  place  this  assertion  beyond  a  doabt* 

As  the  knowledge  itself  is  more  valuable  ;  so  the  Sabbath  finr- 
nishes  means  for  obtaining  it;  which  are  far  cheaper,  and  fidC 
more  efficacious,  than  were  ever  furnished  by  any  other  institu- 
tion.    Here,  on  a  day  devoted  to  no  employment  but  the  gaining" 
of  this  knowledge,  and  the  performance  of  tho^e  religions  duties' 
which  unite  with  it  in  perfect  harmony ;  in  a  place  convenient 
and  sacred;  on  an  occasion  infinitely  im|K)rtant;  and  with  the* 
strong  power  of  sympathy  to  aid  and  impress;  a  thousand  pei^ 
sons  are  taught  the  best  of  all  knowledge ;  the  most  useful  td 
themselves,  and  the  most  beneficial  to  mankind  ;  for  a  le^  sunof;' 
than  must  be  expended  by  a  twentieth  part  of  their  number,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  same  instruction  in  any  other  science*     No' 
device  of  the  heathen  Philosophers,  or  of  modern  infidels,  grettt^' 
ly  as  they  hstve  boasted  of  their  wisdom,  can  be  compared,  aia  to- 
its  usefulness,  with  this.     The  Sabbath,  particularly,  is  the  onhf* 
mtan^  ever  devised^  of  communicating  important  i$i8trtiction  to  tk^ 
great  mass  ofmsmkind.     Here,  all  may  assemble,  afl  may  leahi^ 
from  the  prince  to  the  beggar,  from  the  man  of  grey  hairs  to  the' 
infant  of  days.     Had  the  Sabbath  been  a  device  of  oian,  niea' 
would  be  able  to  boast  of  immensely  greater  ingenuity  and  wis-- 
dom,  than  they  have  hitherto  displayed ;  and  would  be  justFf 
pronounced  to  have  formed  a  more  successful  and  more  patriotic- 
institution,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  than  any  which  is  found- 
on  the  page  of  history.     Here,  a  real  and  glorious  equality  of 
privileges  is  established  not  only  without  confusion  and  discord^ 
but  with  strong  enforcements  of  peace  and  good  order.     In  these' 
great  blessings,  all  are,  here,  alike  interested,  and  ail  partake' 
alike. 

To  the  blessings  of  Peace  and  Good  order^  wiiversatty^  the  Sidb>^ 
bath  contributes,  also,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  Moral  and^ 
religious  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  our  duty,  and  of  there* 
wards,  which  God  will  give  to  such  as  perform  it.  To  tbto* 
knowledge  the  Sabbath  adds  the  highest  motives  to  the  perform- 
ance, which  are  found  in  the  universe.  All  good,  internal,  and 
external,  in  timeand  eternity,  allures  to  -it>  as  a  direct  and  cer- 
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tain  reward.  All  evil  compels  to  it  as  a  threatening,  and  de- 
ten  from  the  omission  as  a  punishment  inevitable  and  endless. 
This  knowledge,  and  these  motives,  the  Sabbath  furnishes,  with 
a  soleiiinity  and  force  altogether  unrivalled.  From  the  house  of 
God  they  are  carried  with  us  into  every  concern  of  life,  where 
duty  is  to  be  performed ;  and  duty  is  to  be  performed  in  every 
concern.  With  the  influence  of  the  Sabbath  on  his  mind,  man 
every  where  feels  himself  accountable  to  his  Maker;  and  in 
darkness  and  solitude,  in  the  secrecy  of  thought,  as  well  as  in 
the  conduct  inspected  by  the  public  eye,  realises,  that  the  all* 
searching  God  is  a  constant  witness  of  whatever  he  thinks, 
speaks,  or  does.  From  this  consideration,  more  than  from  the 
<bead  of  the  dungeon  and  the  halter,  most  men  are  inclined  to 
restrain  their  hands  from  injustice  and  violence,  from  tumult  and 
confusion.  In  the  mean  time,  the  peace  and  good  order  of  reli-^ 
gious  assemblies,  on  the  Sabbath,  furnish  the  highest  specimen 
of  this  happy  conduct,  that  was  ever  seen  in  the  present  world. 
Fifty*two  sabbaths,  every  year,  is  this  conduct  repeated.  Hencei 
it  becomes  a  powerfiil  as  well  as  desirable  habit ;  and  clings  to 
him,  who  steadily  visits  the  house  of  God,  through  the  remain- 
der of  every  week.  In  this  manner,  it  is  difiused  through  the 
life ;  and  influences  the  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  towards 
men  of  every  class  and  character.  The  magistrate  and  the  sub- 
ject, the  parent  and  the  child,  the  master  and  the  servant,  the 
friend  and  the  neighbour,  are  benefited  by  it  alike.  All  of  theoi 
acquire  more  peaceful  dispositions ;  exhibit  a  more  amiable  de- 
portment ;  pursue  a  more  orderly  conduct,  and  fill  their  respec- 
tive stations  with  greater  propriety,  than  either  would  do  under 
the  influence  of  every  other  cause,  except  the  immediate  agency 
of  God. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  each  of  the  things,  which  I  have 
specified,  is  an  important  benefit  to  mankind,  nor  that  all  of 
them  united  are  of  advantage  inestimable.  But  the  Sabbath 
has  blessings  to  give,  of  a  still  higher  nature.  Among  them  this 
18  one,  of  supreme  moment ;  that  the  Sabbath  is  the  great  mean 
iff  preserving  in  the  world  the  Knowledge^  and  the  Worship^  oftht 
9ne  living  and  true  God.  Wherever  the  Sabbath  is  not,  there  ii^ 
BO  worship,  no  religion.    Man  forgets  God ;  and  God  forsakes 
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text,  has  hailoweJ,  and  blessed,  the  Sabbath.  Through  every  age^ 
and  through  every  land,  where  the  Sabbath  has  been  kept  holy 
unto  the  Lord,  this  blessing  has,  regularly,  and  uninterruptedly, 
descended.  There,  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  received.  There,  men  have  sought,  and  found,  Js« 
■ovAH,  their  God ;  repented  of  their  sins ;  believed  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  renewed  their  allegiance  to  their  rightful  Sove* 
reign ;  obtained  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  and  the  justification  of 
their  souls ;  triumphed  over  death  and  the  grave ;  ascended  ta 
heaven ;  and  begun  the  possession  of  everlasting  joy.  Wherever 
even  two  or  three  have  met  together  in  the  name  of  Christy  there  ha 
has  been  tit  the  midst  of  them,  and  blessed  them  with  his  pecii* 
liar  blessing.  This  holy,  heavenly  season  has  regularly  opened 
the  correspondence  between  this  miserable  world  and  the  world 
of  life  and  glory,  and  preserved  the  connection  between  God 
and  men.  To  it,  earth  owes  its  chief  blessings ;  and  heaven  w 
small  part  of  its  inhabitants,  and  of  its  unfading  joys. 

But  where  mankind  bsLve  forsaken  the  assembling  of  themaehes^ 
together  J  as  the  manner  of  some  is,  all  these  blessings  have  ceas* 
ed.  Thefrmtful  land  has  been  converted  into  marishes,  and  mirff 
places,  mhich  coxdd  not  be  healed,  and  were  therefore  given  to  salt^ 
In  such  places,  the  world,  and  sin,  and  Satan,  take  entire  pos- 
session of  the  heart,  and  leave  no  room  for  God.  All  the 
thoughts  and  desires  are  the  of&pring  o{  the  lust  of  the  fleshy  tk$i 
lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life.  Like  Ahab,  men  sell  lAcm- 
selves  to  work  wickedness :  like  Jeroboam,  they  ^ut,  and  make  all 
around  them  to  sin.  There,  no  prayers  ascend  to  heaven ;  no 
voice  of  mercy  is  heard  from  that  happy  world,  inviting  sinners 
to  faith  and  repentance  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  God  is  nei- 
ther sought,  nor  found.  None  ask  for  mercy ;  and  none  receive 
it.  None  knock  at  the  door  of  life ;  and  to  none  is  it  opened^ 
jAU  enter  into  the  broad  and  crooked  roadj  and  go  damn  to  the 
chambers  of  death;  while  God,  with  an  awful  voice,  proclaim^ 
Concerning  them,  Ephraim  is  joined  to  Idols :  Let  him  cJone. 

Pause  now,  for  a  moment,  and  recollect  the  number,  the  greatp 
ness,  the  glory,  of  these  Ends ;  and  tell  me  if  the  Institution, 
which  unites  and  accomplishes  them  all,  in  perfect  harmonjl^li 
fM  supremely  wise,  and  woctby  of  God.    How  easily  does  it  Mf 
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)li$h  than ;  how  perfectly ;  how  wonderfolly !  How  happy 
e  frequent,  convenient,  necesnary,  return  <rf  this  holy  day ! 
rhow  desirable  intervals ;  with  what  useful  regularity ;  with 

sweet  serenity  !  How  necessary  is  it  to  the  sinner,  to  call 
off  from  the  world,  from  stupidity,  from  sottishness !  How 
Mary  to  awaken  his  attention  to  God,  to  holiness,  and  to 
en ;  to  engage  his  thoughts  on  spiritual  and  divine  objects ; 
gin  his  repentance,  faith,  and  love ;  and  to  place  his  feet  in 
mlA,  which  leads  to  immortal  life !  How  necessary  to  the 
,  to  rouse  him  from  sloth ;  to  recall  him  from  sin ;  to  re- 

him  of  his  duty ;  to  increase  his  faith  and  holiness,  and  to 
him  forward  in  his  journey  towards  heaven !  How  neces- 
to  Adam  in  his  innocence ;  how  infinitely  necessary  to  all 
uined  offspring  !     In  a  word,  how  plainly  has  the  Sabbath 

blessed,  as  well  as  hallowed!  blessed,  from  the  beginning 
e  present  time ;  blessed,  in  a  multitude  of  particulars ;  bless- 
n  every  land,  where  it  has  been  known,  with  the  imme- 

and  peculiar  favour  of  God,  with  the  nearest  resemblance 
^  blessings  of  immortality  I 

J%e  mind  of  a  good  man  eatmoi  fail^  also,  to  ie  desply  of* 
i  with  the  Solemnity  of  this  InstUuiion. 
hen  God  had  ended  the  glorious  work  of  Creation,  he  rested 
foventh  day  from  all  the  work,  which  he  had  made.  The 
ion  was  now  fresh  from  the  forming  hand  of  Jehovah. 
great  Architect  had  huilded  his  stories  m  the  heaven ;  had 
isred  the  Stars j  and  called  them  all  by  their  names  ;  had  ap- 
ed the  moon  for  seaso9iSj  and  cenuedthe  stm  to  know  his  going 
b  He  had  filled  the  world  with  beauty  and  firagrance,  with 
f  and  grandeur,  with  life  and  immortality*  In  the  full  view 
is  transporting,  this  amazing,  scene ;  in  the  strong  apprehen- 
of  the  infinite  perfections,  which  it  unfolded ;  the  Morning 
r  sang  together j  and  all  the  sons  of  Ood  shouted  for  joy  : 
5  the  Author  of  all  things  beheld  the  works,  which  his  hands 
nade,  and  prononnced  them  very  good.  The  praise,  begun 
kBgels,  our  first  parents  reiterated,  on  the  first  morning  of 

existence  ;  and  made  their  delightful  residence  vocal  with 
us  to  their  Creator.  Tlie  first  employment  of  Paradise,  the 
work  done  by  man,  was  the  worship  of  God«    Thus  the 
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dawn  of  human  existence  was  opened  by  the  same  divine  em- 
ployment, which  will  unceasingly  occupy  the  everlasting  day  of 
heaven.  When  the  command  to  remember  this  day  was  given, 
there  were,  in  the  mornings  thunders^  and  lightnings  ;  and  a  thick 
cloudy  upon  Mount  Stnat,  and  the  voice  of  the  trtanpei  exceeding 
loud,  so  that  all  the  people  who  were  in  the  camp  trembled.  And 
Mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a  smoke  ;  because  the  Lord  descend- 
ed upon  it  in  fire,  and  the  smoke  thereof  ascended  as  the  smoke  of  a 
furnace  ;  -  and  the  whole  Mount  quaked  greatly.  In  the  midst  of 
this  amazing  grandeur,  in  the  midst  of  these  awful  terrors,  God, 
with  his  own  voice,  spoke  this  Command,  and  wrote  it  with  his 
own  finger.  With  this  example,  and  with  these  solemnities,  was 
one  day  in  seven  consecrated  to  Jehovah. 

When  the  new  Creation  was  finished,  the  Creation  of  holiness 
in  the  soul  of  man,  the  creation  of  a  Church,  comprising  im- 
mense multitudes  of  immortal  minds,  as  a  holy  and  eternal  king- 
dom unto  God  ;  Christ  arose  from  the  dead  to  endless  life  and 
glory,  became  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept^  and  their  forerun- 
ner into  the  heavens.  On  this  divine  occasion,  the  same  ex- 
alted beings ;  who  sang  together,  when  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
were  made,  and  proclaimed  glory  to  Ood  in  the  highest^  peace  on 
earthy  good-will  towards  men^  when  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
was  born ;  now  renewed  their  songs,  and  entered  with  Christ  into 
the  highest  heavens,  with  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  which  in- 
vested Sinai,  at  the  promulgation  of  the  law. 

On  this  day  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  truth  descended  upon  the 
Apostles  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour ;  baptized  them  with  fire ;  en- 
dued them  with  inspiration,  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  the  spirit  of 
prophecy;  gave  them  to  understand  the  Gospel  in  its  glorious 
mysteries ;  and  enabled  them,  with  wonderful  miracles,  to  prove 
its  divine  origin,  and  thus  to  erect  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  God' 
in  the  world. 

All  these  examples,  the  most  august,  the  most  amazing,  which 
the  universe  ever  beheld,  leave  their  whole  weight,  their  infinite 
authority,  upon  this  institution.  Every  Christian,  therefore, 
while  he  keeps  the  Sabbath  holy  unto  God,  ought,  in  order  to 
quicken  himself  in  his  duty,  to  remember,  that  on  this  sacred 
day  God  rested ;  that  his  Redeemer  rested ;  that  the  Spirit  of 
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Grace  descended ;  and  that  angels  repeatedly  united  together  in 
enraptured.praise.  Nor  ought  ke,  in  any  wise,  to  forget,  that 
no  institution  can  plead  so  many,  and  so  great,  things,  done  to 
solemnize  and  consecrate  it  as  holy  unto  God,  and  as  indispen- 
sably binding  upon  man. 

3*  fFt  leamj  from  the  observations  already  made^  with  what 
emotions  the  Sabbath  ought  to  be  regarded  by  ui« 

We  assemble  in  the  house  of  God,  to  glorify  him  in  the  reli- 
gious worship,  which  he  has  appointed ;  to  seek  the  everlasting 
life  of  our  own  souls ;  to  obtain  and  increase  holiness  in  our 
hearts;  to  remember,  admire,  and  celebrate,  the  wonderful 
works  of  the  old  and  new  creations,  and  the  glorious  perfections 
of  the  Creator  and  Redeemer.  What  emotions  ought  we  to  feel 
while  engaged  in  this  divine  employment  ?  Such,  unquestiona- 
biy,  as  Angels  experienced,  when  these  works  were  done,  and 
these  perfections  were  displayed. 

Particularly,  the  Sabbath  demands  of  all  men  profound  JReve- 
rence  and  solemn  Awe.  All  the  things  which  have  been  mention- 
ed are  supremely  great,  sublime,  and  wonderful.  The  most  aw- 
ful of  all  beings  is  brought  near  to  our  hearts,  and  presents  him- 
self before  our  eyes,  in  manifestations  of  a  most  majestic  and  as- 
tonishing nature.  Had  we  been  present  at  the  work  of  creation, 
and  heard  the  awful  command,  which  brought  into  being  the  im- 
mense mass  of  original  elements :  had  we  seen  the  light  at  the 
bidding  of  the  great  Workman,  disclose,  and  involve,  the  form- 
less confusion  \  the  sea  and  the  dry  land  separate  ;  the  grass,  the 
herbs,  and  the  trees,  instantaneously  arise,  and  clothe  the  earth 
in  one  universal  robe  of  life  and  beauty ;  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  stars  lighted  up  in  the  heavens ;  the  various  animals  filling 
the  world  with  living  beings;  and  man  the  lord,  the  crown, 
and  the  glory  of  the  whole,  formed  a  rational  and  immortal  be- 
ing, to  understand,  enjoy,  and  celebrate,  the  divine  work :  could 
we  have  failed  to  experience  the  most  profound  awe,  amid  this 
complication  of  infinite  wonders,  and  to  glorify  the  great  Author 
of  them  With  that  fear  of  the  Lord^  which  is  the  beginning  ofwis* 
iom? 

Had  we  again  been  present  at  the  Crucifixion  of  our  divine 
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Redeemer,  and  beheld  the  earth  trembte,  the  rocks  rend,  the  ireil 
of  the  temple  part  asunder,  the  graves  open,  the  saints  arise, 
and  the  sun  hide  his  face  in  darkness ;  had  we  accompanied  hk 
body  to  the  tomb,  and  watched  the  descent  of  the  Angel,  the 
convulsions  of  the  second  earthquake,  the  lightnings  which 
streamed  from  his  countenance,  and  the  swooning  of  die  guaids 
who  kept  the  sepulchre ;  had  we  seen  our  Iiord  resume  his  life, 
come  forth  from  the  grave  to  his  doubting,  trembling  disciples; 
bad  we  seen  him  rise  from  the  earth,  enter  the  bosom  of  the  cloud 
of  glory,  and,  with  a  solemn  and  magnificent  progress,  ascend 
to  the  heavens ;  most  not  the  same  awful  emotions  have  been  in* 
stinctively  renewed. 

But  all  these  things,  this  sacred  day,  this  divine  festival, 
places  befsre  our  eyes.  If,  at  the  same  time,  we  further  remem* 
ber,  that  we  are  in  the  house  of  God ;  that  hither  be  eomea  to 
meet  us  on  designs  of  infinite  love ;  to  forgive  our  sins,  to  renew, 
receive,  and  save  our  souls ;  that  we  stand  before  him  as  sin- 
ners, as  apostates,  condemned,  ruined,  helpless,  and,  in  our* 
selves,  hopeless,  also;  that  we  are  suppliants  for  mere  roeff^, 
dependent  on  the  obedience  of  another,  and  without  any  riglH* 
eousness  of  our  own ;  must  we  not  feel  our  littleness  and  our 
guilt  ?  Must  we  not,  instinctively,  lay  our  hands  on  our  mouths, 
and  our  mouths  in  the  dust,  and  cry,  ^  Unclean  V^  Can  we 
fhil  to  fear  that  glorious  and  fearful  JVome,  Jehovah,  out  Oodf 

This  emotion  every  thing  in  the  Scriptures  conspires  to  im- 
prove and  strengthen.  The  Law  of  God,  with  all  its  commands, 
promises  and  threatenings,  its  divine  rewards  and  amazing  pe- 
nalties; the  Gospel,  with  its  solemn  establishment  of  the  Law, 
its  remedies  for  the  imperfections  of  the  Law,  as  the  means  of 
life  for  sinners,  its  glorious  invitations,  supreme  allurements,  and 
heavenly  promises ;  conspire  with  infinite  force  to  persuade  us 
io  fear  the  Lord  our  6od^  and  to  tremble  at  his  word.  He,  who 
is  thoughtless  and  irreverent  here,  ought  to  have  considered  how 
he  would  have  felt  amid  the  thunders,  the  lightnings,  the  earth- 
quake, the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  flame  of  devouring  fire, 
from  which  the  Creator  said,  Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep 
il  holy.    To  this  man,  more  than  to  almost  any  other  sinner^,  is 
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addressed  that  humbliDg  rebuke,  The  o»  humetk  hit  omier,  ami 
ike  ois  As#  master'^a  crib  ;  itU  Itratl  doth  not  know  ;  n^  piopk 
doth  noi  eomidtr. 

At  the  same  time,  tkt  Sahhatk  is  to  be  regarded  witk  peculiar 
Joy. 

All  things,  relating  to  the  Sabbath,  are  not  only  solemn,  but 
jo]riul,  things.  At  the  Creation,  a  new  Universe  started  up  into 
being ;  and  life,  reason,  virtue,  and  immortality,  were  given  to 
an  endless  multitude  of  creatures.  At  the  New  Creation,  aa 
endless  multitude  of  perishing  sinners,  destined  to  eternal  sin 
and  eternal  woe,  were  recalled  from  the  melancholy  regions  of 
death  and  depravity  to  immortal  holiness,  life,  and  glory.  On 
these  stupendous  occasions  all  tke  Sons  of  God  skouted  for  joy. 
We  are  still  more  interested  in  the  last  of  them,  than  they  could 
be :  for  we  are  the  miserable  beings,  who  are  redeemed,  and  sav- 
ed. On  the  Sabbath,  the  great  body  of  the  Church  has  been 
brought  into  the  kingdom  of  grace,  and  prepared  for  the  king- 
dom of  glory.  On  the  first  Sabbath,  upon  which  began  the  great 
work  of  erecting  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world  by  the  Apos- 
tles, tkree  tkousand  souls  were  added  unto  tke  Lord.  On  the  first 
Sabbath,  the  Apostles  were  baptized  witk  tke  Holy  Gkostj  and  witk 
Jire,  and  divinely  empowered  to  spread  salvation  through  the 
world.  On  the  Sabbath,  the  souls  of  men  have  ever  since  been 
flocking  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  taking  possession  of 
immortality.  The  Sabbath  has  been  the  great  means  of  pre- 
serving that  kingdom.  To  the  Sabbath  it  is  owing,  that  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation  are  now  heard  in  this  desolate  world. 
To  the  Sabbath  it  is  owing,  that  in  this  land,  where,  ever  since 
the  deluge,  nothing  was  heard  but  the  bowlings  of  wild  beasts, 
the  war-screams  of  savages,  or  the  groans  of  torture  and  death, 
now  through  a  thousand  Churches  is  weekly  resounded  the  mu- 
sic of  heaven,  and  the  proclamation  of  life  eternal  to  mankind. 
The  Sabbath  is  appropriately  the  accepted  time;  it  is  eminently 
tke  day  of  salvation.  To  the  Sabbath  will  our  salvation  be  owed, 
if  we  attain  salvation.  On  the  Sabbath,  all  Christian  assemblies 
meet  to  offer  up  their  humble  prayers ;  to  send  up  their  hymns 
of  praise  to  their  Father  wko  is  in  keaven;  to  teach,  and  receive, 
ike  words  of  eternal  life  ;  to  be  baptized  info  tke  name  of  the  Fa- 
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thtKy  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  to  receive  the  body 
and  blood  of  their  crucified  Redeemer.  On  the  Sabbath,  the 
Christian  world  bears,  in  this  manner,  no  unhappy  resemblance 
of  heaven ;  and  a  little  part  of  the  melancholy  hours  of  time  be- 
comes a  fair  image  of  the  pure  and  never  ending  Sabbath  beyond 
the  grave. 

With  these  delightful  things  in  view,  can  we  fail  to  unite  with 
the  Church  of  the  first-bom^  and  the  innumerable  company  of  An- 
gels^  and  repeat  and  respond  their  divine  exultation  ?  Shall  not 
our  songs  bear  an  humble  unison  with  theirs?  Shall  not  the 
joy,  which  they  feel  on  the  great  business  of  this  day,  the  re- 
pentance and  return  of  sinners,  find  a  welcome  admission  to  our 
hearts  ?  Shall  we  not  rejoice  in  Him  thai  made  us  ;  shall  not  the 
children  ofZionbejoyftd  in  their  King  ? 

God  on  this  day  rejoiced  over  the  creation,  which  his  hands 
had  made.  Angels  rejoiced  in  the  wonders  of  the  work,  and  in 
the  divine  Workman.  Christ  rejoiced  over  the  Church,  which 
he  redeemed  with  his  own  blood.  Heaven  has  rejoiced  at  every 
return  of  this  delightful  season  ;  and  renewed  its  transports  over 
all  the  sons  of  Adam,  whom  this  day  has  with  divine  efficacy  raised 
from  death  to  life.  The  Lord  God  is  now  our  Sun^  and  our  ShieUL 
Now  he  gives  grace  and  glory.  This  day  he  withholds  no  good 
thing  from  them  that  walk  uprightly.  Let  mortals  behold  these 
things  with  wonder  and  gratulation;  and  anticipate  the  pure 
and  permanent  transports  of  the  everlasting  Sabbath  in  the  hea- 
vens. 

Nor  is  this  holy  day  to  be  less  regarded  with  Gratitude. 

All  the  benevolent  things,  which  God  has  done  for  us,  this 
day  brings  before  our  eyes.  Our  being,  our  daily  blessings,  our 
Redemption,  our  Salvation,  the  resumed  character  of  holiness, 
the  title  to  endless  life,  the  final  escape  from  sin  and  misery,  this 
heavenly  season  proclaims  with  an  unceasing  voice.  At  this 
season,  God  comes  down  to  dwell  among  men,  divested,  with  re- 
spect to  all  who  are  willing  to  receive  him,  of  the  awful  frowns 
of  an  ofiended  Judge,  clothed  with  the  smiles  of  an  eternal  bene- 
factor, and  adorned  with  the  endearing  titles  of  the  Father,  the 
Redeemer,  and  the  Sanctifier,  of  man.  Here,  the  calls  to  grati- 
tude are  all  united.     The  blessings  of  earth  and  heaven,  of  time 
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and  eternity,  here  invite  us  to  love,  and  praise,  the  Author  of  al! 
our  mercies.  Can  we  fail  to  render  to  him  according  to  his  bene- 
Jits  ?  Can  we  fail  this  day  to  ascribe  blessings  and  honwir,  and 
glory ^  and  power^  to  Him  that  sitttth  on  the  throne^  and  to  tht 
Lamb  J /or  ever  and  ever. 

4.  How  ought  the  Christian  Church  to  bless  God  for  this  Insti^ 
iution* 

To  this  Institution  we  owe  far  the  greater  part  of  the  spiritual 
blessings,  which  we  enjoy;  and,  in  a  high  sense,  we  owe  them 
all.  But  for  this  day,  we  should  neither  have  sought,  nor  secur- 
ed, cl(^al  life :  for  whore  no  Sabbath  is,  there  is  no  Religion. 
.But  for  this  day,  earthly  things  would  have  engrossed  all  our 
tftoughtib  Honour,  wealth,  and  pleasure,  are  the  real  Syrens, 
which  charm  mankind  to  shipwreck  and  death*  To  their  songs 
the  car  of  man  is  by  nature  attuned,  and  the  heart  beats  in  regu- 
lar response.  But  for  this  day,  the  world,  as  a  canker,  would 
rust,  corrupt,  and  consume  all  the  disposition  to  piety,  and  all 
the  hopes  of  heaven.  The  soul  would  be  benumbed.  Religion 
would  die.  God  would  be  forgotten.  The  death  of  Christ 
would  be  vain.  Mankind  would  cease  to  be  saved :  and  heaven 
would  fail  of  her  destined  inhabitants.  How  desolate  the  pros- 
pect !  How  strongly  would  this  world  resemble  the  regions  of 
final  despair ;  where  no  Sabbath  dawns ;  where  no  prayers  nor 
praises  ascend ;  no  sermons  proclaim  pardon  and  peace  to  sin- 
ners ;  the  voice  of  mercy  never  sounds ;  and  the  smiles  of  for- 
giving, redeeming,  and  sanctifying  love  never  illumine  the  drea- 
ry valley  of  the  shadow  of  death! 

All  things,  pertaining  to  salvation,  are  social  things ;  things 
of  general  participation  and  powerful  sympathy.  They  exist 
chiefly  in  multitudes.  Without  the  Sabbath,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe,  that  they  could  exist  at  all.  Not  where  one  is  em- 
ployed in  religious  worship,  merely,  nor  principally ;  but  where 
two  or  three  are  met  together  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  is  his  pre- 
sence promised.  Not  in  the  closet,  the  recess,  or  the  solitude, 
but  on  Zion^  whither  the  tribes  go  t^,  has  the  Lord  commanded 
the  blessings  even  life  for  evermore. 

5.  fVhat  an  illustrious  type  is  the  Sabbath,  of  the  everlasting 

................  . 
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The  Sabbath  is  a  rest  from  sin,  business,  and  pleasure ;  a  day, 
io  which  God  is  worshipped,  divine  knowledge  improved,  and 
holiness  attained  and  increased ;  a  dajt  in  which  saints  delight- 
fiilly  commune^  and  joyfully  celebrate  the  wonders  of  Creation, 
and  the  sublimer  wonders  of  Redemption.  On  the  Sabbath,  God 
is  peculiarly  present,  reconciled,  forgiving,  and  sanctifying; 
and  the  Spirit  of  truth  eminently  communicates  comfortable 
evidence  of  divine  love,  whispers  peace,  and  inspires  jc';.  The 
Sabbath  is,  therefore,  the  day  of  hope  and  consolation  iff  enjoy- 
ment and  triumph ;  the  foretaste  of  heaven ;  the  entrafK^  to  4he 
glorious  assembly  of  the  blessed.  y 

The  future  rest  of  the  children  of  God  is  divinely  i  rawd  ct 
these  delightful  ingredients.  Here,  eternal  peace  be  ■^.  tis  wi* 
disturbed  reign  over  all  the  great  kingdom  of  Jehov^.  Hert^ 
immortal  minds  are  consummated  in  that  holiness,  which  is  ihi 
image  of  the  heavenly  Adam.  Here,  those  minds,  in  the  ezercisje 
of  that  holiness,  with  exalted  friendship,  and  pure  unbosomed 
intercourse,  commence  their  everlasting  joy.  Here,  Gad  it  all  m 
alL  Here,  he  unveils  his  face,  and  •discloses  the  smiles  of  infi- 
nite love  to  the  assembly  of  the  first-bom.  And  here,  the  Lamtf 
the  glory  of  Oodj  and  the  light  of  heaven,  illumines  all  their 
thoughts,  quickens  all  their  affections,  feeds  them  with  living 
hreadj  leads  them  to  fountains  of  living  waters^  and  awaken$  ini% 
transport  their  hymns  of  never  ending  praiee^ 
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^        i 


Exodus  xx.  12. 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother y  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upott 
the  land  wftich  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 

• 
jThk  four  first  Commands  of  the  Decalogue  enjoin  those,  which 
are  called  the  Duties  of  Piety.  These  were  written  on  the  first 
table ;  and  were  summed  up  by  Moses^  cuid  by  Christ,  in  this  ge- 
neral one ;  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
xriih  all  thy  soul^  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength. 
We  are  now  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  six  last ;  di- 
recting what  are  commonly  called  the  duties  of  Morality,  or  our 
duties  towards  mankind.  These  were  written  upon  the  second 
table  and  are  summed  up  by  Moses,  by  Christ,  and  by  St.  Paul^ 
in  the  second  great  command,  styled  by  St.  James  the  Royal  law  ; 
Uiou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  The  first  of  these  Com- 
mands is  the  text.  As  a  general  preface  to  the  observations, 
which  I  propose  to  make,  successively,  on  these  Commands,  it 
will  be  proper  to  remark,  that  they  are  universally  to  be  extend- 
ed according  to  the  interpretation,  given  by  our  Saviour  of  the 
sixth  and  snenth^  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount.    In  commenting 
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on  the  former  of  these,  Christ  teaches  us,  that  to  be  angry  with 
our  brother  without  a  cause,  to  say  %mto  him  Raca,  or  thou  fool,  is 
to  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  this  command.  In  commenting  on 
the  seventh,  he  declares  that  whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman,  to 
lust  after  her,  the  same  hath  committed  adultery  with  her^  already, 
in  his  heart.  Generally,  all  these  precepts  are  to  be  considered  as 
directing  our  duty,  in  all  respects y  which  by  inference,  or  analogy, 
can  be  fairly  arranged  under  them.  Accordingly,  (to  give  an 
example,)  I  shall  consider  this  command  as  regulating  tJhe  du» 
ties,  reciprocally  owed  by  parents  and  children,  magistrates  and 
subjects,  and  by  other  classes  of  mankind  in  their  several  rela- 
tions.  That  I  am  warranted  in  this  mode  of  explaining  these 
precepts  is,  I  think,  evident  from  the  conduct  of  our  Saviour.  I 
shall  only  add,  that  in  this  manner  they  have  been  generally  un- 
derstood by  divines,  and  extensively  declared  in  Catechisms : 
For  example,  in  that  of  the  IVestminster  Assembly,  that  of  Dr. 
Nowell,  and  that  of  King  Edward.  In  the  examination  of  the 
subjects,  involved  in  this  command,  I  shall  begin  with  that,  which 
is  direcdy  expressed:  the  duty  of  Children  to  their  Pa* 

RENTS. 

The  word,  honour,  by  which  this  duty  is  here  enjoined,  is 
chosen  with  supreme  felicity ;  as  being  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive, and  sufficiently  definite,  to  express  with  as  much  exact- 
ness, as  can  easily  be  compassed,  all  the  several  branches  of 
duty,  which  parents  can  equitably  demand  of  their  children. 
Particularly,  it  is  explained  by  Christ,  commenting,  Matt.  xv.  3, 
on  the  vile  fetch,  by  which  the  Pharisees  released  their  disciples 
from  obedience  to  this  precept,  to  involve  the  obligation  of  chil- 
dren to  support  their  parents  in  their  indigence,  and  old  age.  It  is 
also  explained  by  St.  Paul,  as  enjoining  the  universal  obedience 
of  children.  In  its  own  primary  sense,  also,  it  denotes  all  the 
affection,  and  veneration,  which  children  owe  to  their  parents ^  and 
which  constitute  so  extensive  and  important  a  part  of  filial  piety. 

Filial  duties  are  so  numerous,  that  many  volumes  might  be 
written  on  this  subject  only,  without  particularizing  them  alK 
Within  the  limits,  prescribed  to  these  discourses,  it  is  obvious, 
nothing  more  can  be  done,  than  to  exhibit  briefly  the  prominent 
things,  included  in  this  and  the  following  precepts.    Nothing 
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more,  therefore,  will  be  attempted.  According  to  this  plan, 
Filial  Duty  may  be  advantageously  comprised  under  the  follow- 
ing heads. 

L  Children  are  bound  to  regard  their  parents  with  respect  and 
reverence  at  all  times. 

Particularly,  these  exercises  of  filial  piety  are, 

!•  71i  exist  m  the  Thoughts, 

Keep  thy  hearty  said  David  to  Solomon,  mth  all  diligence  ;  for 
oui  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.  All  good  proceeds  from  this 
source,  as  well  as  all  evil.  In  vain  will  children  labour  to  per- 
form their  duty  in  any  other  manner,  if  they  neglect  it  in  this. 
Here,  the  whole  course  of  filial  piety  begins ;  and,  if  not  com- 
menced here,  will  never  be  pursued  with  any  success.  •  Thoughts 
are  the  soul,  the  living  principle,  of  aA  duty.  Every  thing  else 
is  a  lifeless  body  without  a  soul,  a  shadow  without  a  substance. 

Every  child  is  bound  to  entertain  the  most  respectful  and  re- 
verential thoughts  concerning  his  parents,  and  concerning  the 
parental  character.  He  is  to  remember,  and  regard  his  parents, 
as  standing  in  the  most  venerable,  and  the  most  endearing,  of  all 
earthly  relations  to  him ;  as  those,  to  whom,  under  God,  he  owes 
his  being,  and  the  great  mass  of  his  blessings.  He  is  to  regard 
them  as  the  persons,  to  whose  kindness,  care,  and  government, 
he  has  been  committed  by  God  himself.  He  is  to  consider  them 
as  the  best  of  all  friends  ;  the  most  affectionate,  the  most  faithful, 
the  most  confidential,  the  most  persevering,  the  most  watchful, 
the  most  unwearied. 

His  affections  towards  them  ought  ever  to  be  reverential, 
grateful,  warm,  and  full  of  kindness.  Whatever  his  plans  or 
purposes  arc,  he  ought  invariably  to  feel,  that  they  will  be  most 
safely,  and  in  every  case  of  any  importance  should  be  regularly^ 
entrusted  to  them  for  advice  and  direction.  Parents,  unless 
when  under  the  immediate  influence  of  some  strong  passion  or 
prejudice,  very  rarely  oppose,  of  design,  the  real  interests  of 
their  children.  Almost  all  the  counsels,  injunctions,  and  re- 
proofs, which  they  give,  and  which  the  children  at  times  consi- 
der as  unkind,  are  given,  intentionally  at  least,  for  their  good ; 
and  ought  to  be  regarded  only  in  this  manner.  Children  are  bound 
to  fix  in  their  minds  a  habitual  sense  of  the  superior  station,  and 
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wisdom,  of  their  parents,  and  of  their  own  inferiority  in  all  these 
respects.  Their  thoughts  and  affections  towards  them  ought, 
universally,  to  spring  from  this  sense  of  their  superiority  :  a  sa- 
periority,  originated  by  the  creating  hand  of  God,  and  consum- 
mated  by  his  most  holy  law.  To  this  sense  ought  all  their  yiews 
to  be  conformed.  The  beginnings  of  irreverence,  the  first  ten- 
dencies towards  disadvantageous,  light,  disrespectful  apprehen- 
sions  concerning  them,  they  are  bound  to  crush  in  the  bud,  and 
to  cultivate  with  watchful  care  every  affectionate  and  respectful 
emotion. 

By  the  Providence  of  God  it  is  frequently  brought  to  pass, 
that  parents  are  in  humble  life ;  uneducated ;  ignorant ;  little 
regarded  by  the  world ;  irreligious ;  not  unfrequently  openly  vi- 
cious, and  sometimes  plainly  scandalous.  Here,  filial  piety,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  becomes  a  harder  task ;  and  especially 
in  the  last  mentioned  cases,  is  attended  with  serious  difficulty  in 
its  various  duties.  Children,  are  however,  to  remember,  that 
God  has  given  even  the  children  of  such  parents  no  dispensation, 
with  respect  to  their  filial  duties.  The  Command  in  the  text  is  ad- 
dressed lo  them  no  less  absolutely  than  to  other  children.  As  their 
case  is  more  difficult ;  they  are  required  to  make  more  careful  and 
vigorous  exertions ;  to  forget  the  personal  character,  and  to  re- 
member only  the  parental.  The  children  may  be  better  educat- 
ed ;  may  know  more ;  may  have  better  dispositions ;  and  may 
sustain  better  characters.  Let  them  remember,  that  to  God  in 
the  first  place,  and,  ordinarily,  to  these  very  parents  in  the  se- 
cond, they  owe  these  blessings:  and  let  them  show  their  grati- 
tude, their  superior  understanding,  to  the  eye  of  Him,  firom  whom 
they  derive  their  all,  by  cultivating  the  sentiments  which  I  have 
urged,  and  by  resisting  effectually  those  which  I  have  condemn- 
ed. He  who  gave  them  parents,  he  who  made  them  children, 
he  who  said  to  them,  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother^  has  an 
indisputable  right  to  require  this  conduct  at  their  hands.  If  the 
duty  is  difiicult ;  it  is  proportionally  excellent,  honourable,  and 
lovely. 

3.  The  same  exercises  of  filial  piety  are  to  be  manifested  in  the 
Words  of  children. 

The  words,  uttered  by  children,  which  respect  their  parents 
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in  any  manner,  are  to  correspond  with  the  thoughts,  which  have 
been  here  recommended,  and,  if  effectual  care  is  taken  to  make 
the  thoughts  right,  the  words  will  be  right  of  course. 

When  children  speak  to  their  parents,  they  are  required  ever 
to  speak  modestly,  submissively,  and  respectfully.  Whatever 
opinions  children  may  entertain,  which  may  differ  from  those  of 
their  parents  in  any  case,  it  is  their  duty  to  propose  with  humi* 
lity,  meekness,  and  respect.  They  are  to  address  them,  not  as 
disputants ;  not  as  equals ;  but  as  children ;  as  modest  inferiors. 
Both  their  words,  and  their  manner  of  uttering  them,  should 
bear  unequivocal  evidence,  that  they  are  conscious  of  this  cha- 
racter. 

When  children  speak  of  their  parents  to  others,  they  are 
bound  to  speak  with  the  most  exact  caution,  and  with  similar 
respect;  and  never  to  say  any  thing  concerning  them,  which 
they  would  be  unwilling  to  say  to  them,  when  present.  It  is 
their  duty  invariably  to  endeavour,  so  far  as  truth  and  propriety 
will  admit,  to  render  the  character  of  their  parents  respectable 
in  the  eyes  of  others.  The  faults  of  their  parents  it  is  their  du- 
ty to  conceal ;  their  excellencies  always  readily  to  admit ;  and 
to  experience,  and  manifest,  their  satisfaction,  when  others  admit 
them.  They  are  not,  indeed,  to  boast  of  the  good  qualities  of 
their  parents ;  as  they  are  not  to  boast  of  any  thing  else ;  but 
with  modesty  and  propriety  to  welcome  them,  when  mentioned 
by  others ;  and,  when  they  have  a  becoming  occasion,  to  speak 
of  them  themselves. 

Sometimes  children  are  compelled  to  the  mortification  of  hear- 
ing their  parents  ill  spoken  of  by  others.  Their  duty  then  re- 
quires them,  whenever  they  can  do  it  with  success,  to  repel 
the  ungenerous  attack,  and  to  defend  the  character  of  their  pa- 
rents. If  this  is  not  in  their  power ;  they  are  bound  to  manifest 
their  indignation  and  disgust  by  such  declarations,  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  demands ;  and  at  least  to  prevent  themselves  from 
the  pain,  and  mischief,  produced  by  such  conversation,  by  with- 
drawing finally,  firora  persons  of  this  unreasonable  and  abusive 
character. 

3.  TAc  same  spirit  ought  to  appear  in  all  the  Deportment  of 
Children. 

Vol.    IV.  12 
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The  deportment  of  children,  when  their  parents  arc  present, 
ought  to  exhibit  every  mark  of  respect.  The  honour,  required 
in  the  text,  ought,  in  the  literal  sense,  to  be  here  invariably  ren- 
dered without  qualification,  without  reserve,  without  reluctance. 
However  humble  the  station,  the  circumstances,  the  education,  or 
the  manners,  of  parents  may  be ;  the  child,  instead  of  discovering, 
that  he  is  ashamed  of  them,  or  of  assuming  to  himself  airs  of  impor- 
tance, is  bound  cheerfully  to  acknowledge  their  proper  superiori- 
ty; to  exhibit  towards  them  a  respectful  deference;  and  always  to 
prevent  even  a  remote  suspicion,  that  he  is  reluctant  to  give  them 
their  proper  place. 

II.  Children  are  bound  to  obey  the  Commands  of  their  parents* 

That  it  is  the  province  of  parents  to  govern,  and  that  of  chil- 
dren to  obey,  will  not  be  questioned.  Nor  will  it  be  doubted, 
that  children  are  equally  bound  to  abstain  from  things,  prohibit- 
ed by  their  parents,  as  to  perform  those,  which  they  enjoin.  Of 
this  obedience  it  may  be  observed, 

1 .  TTiat  it  ouffht  to  be  uniform  and  faithful. 

Children^  sdiys  St.  Paul^  obey  your  parents  in  all  things  ;  for 
this  is  rights  and  well-pleasing  to  the  Lord*  To  the  universality 
of  this  precept  there  is  but  one  exception  ;  and  that  is  when  the 
injunction  is  contrary  to  the  Law  of  God.  The  obedience  of 
little  children  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  implicit.  They  arc 
plainly  incapable  of  directing  their  own  conduct ;  and  parents 
are  appointed  by  God  himself  to  direct  it.  While  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  parent  to  instruct  his  child  in  the  nature  of  moral  conducti 
and  the  reasonableness,  and  rectitude,  of  his  own  commands,  as 
fast  as  the  understanding  of  the  child  will  permit ;  and  to  give 
no  commands,  which  are  not  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God :  it 
is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the  child  to  obey  every  parental  pre- 
cept, except  such  as  arc  of  this  nature.  To  this  rule  1  know 
of  no  exception. 

Filial  obedience  is  commonly  rendered  without  much  difficul- 
ty, when  parents  are  present.  Every  child  should  remember, 
that  his  obligations  to  obedience  are  not  lessened  by  their  ab- 
sence ;  that  God  is  then  present ;  that  he  has  required  them  not 
to  obey  with  eye-service  ;  and  that  he  records  all  their  conduct 
in  the  book  of  his  remembrance. 
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They  are,  also,  ever  to  keep  in  mind,  that  they  are  required 
to  obey  d^ficuli  commands,  as  well  as  those  which  are  easy  f 
those  which  require  much  self-denial,  labour,  and  trouble,  as  well 
as  those  which  are  attended  only  with  pleasure ;  those  in  which 
their  disobedience  will  never  be  detected,  as  well  as  those  in 
which  it  will  certainly  be  known.  No  other  obedience  deserves 
the  name  of  faithful. 

2.  Filial  Obedience  ought  to  be  ready  and  cheerful. 

This  is  the  only  obedience  which  commends  itself  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind,  or  which  is  of  any  value  in  the  sight  of 
God.  In  this  obedience  the  heart  is  concerned,  and  the  child 
active.  Every  thing  else,  which  goes  under  this  name,  is  con- 
strained ;  hypocritical ;  a  cheat ;  a  sin.  No  other  is  regarded 
in  the  Scriptures.  To  sustain  this  character,  the  obedience  of 
children  should  be  rendered  without  opposition,  and  without  de- 
lay. A  great  part  of  the  value  of  Filial  Obedience  arises  from 
the  manner,  in  which  it  is  rendered.  Goc2  himself  loves  the  cheer- 
ful  giver.  Mankind  have  exactly  the  same  views  of  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  universally  consider  that,  which  is  done  grudgingly,  as 
little  better,  and  often  worse,  than  if  it  had  not  been  done  at  all. 

III.  Children  are  bound  to  do  whatever  wilt* reasonably  con* 
tribute  to  the  happiness  of  their  parents^  whether  commanded  or 
not. 

The  modes,  in  which  this  part  of  filial  duty  is  to  be  rendered, 
are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  impossible  to  recite  them.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  at  the  .present  time,  that  no  filial  piety  is 
more  lovely,  or  more  accordant  with  the  text,  than  that,  which 
attentively  prevents  the  wants,  the  comn^ands,  and  the  wishes, 
of  parents  ;  which  adds  to  their  comforts,  and  lessens  their  trou- 
bles, in  a  thousand  indescribable  ways,  readily  ofiering  themselves 
to  the  mind  of  a  dutiful  child. 

One  of  the  happiest  modes  of  obeying  the  text  is  found  in  the 
discreet  J  amiable^  and  virtuous  j  behaviour  of  children.  Parents 
are  delightfully  honoured,  when  their  children  exhibit  excellent 
conduct  before  mankind  ;  and  thus  acquire  the  approbation  and 
good- will  of  those  around  them.  In  this  case  they  render  a  very 
pleasing,  and  very  honourable,  tribute  to  the  parental  wisdom, 
care,  and  faithfulness,  employed  in  their  education ;  and  show  ^^ 
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the  strongest  manner,  that  the  precepts,  by  which  they  have  been 
trained  up,  have  been  received  by  th^m  with  such  reverence  and 
piety,  as  to  have  a  commanding  influence  upon  their  lives.  In 
this  manner  children  become  the  glory  of  their  parents,  and  the 
croton  of  grey  hairs. 

Tht  duties  of  children  obviously  charge  with  the  change  of  age^ 
and  circumstances.  When  they  are  very  young,  their  obedience, 
as  I  remarked,  must  be  implicit.  They  are  to  obey  without  in- 
vestigation, inquiry,  or  doubt ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  they 
are  incapable,  altogether,  of  judging  for  themselves.  But  they 
are  to  be  taught  to  judge,  as  early  as  their  years  and  understand- 
ing will  permit.  This  is  indispensable;  because  by  learnings 
habitually,  the  reasons,  on  which  their  parents  commands  are 
founded,  they  will  soon  learn  to  think,  that  they  are  all  reasona- 
ble ;  and  obey  them  with  more  readiness,  and  exactness,  on  this 
account ;  and  because  many  cases  will  occur,  in  which  their  pa« 
rents  cannot.be  present,  and  in  which,  therefore,  they  mu%t  judge 
for  themselves.  This,  it  is  plain,  they  cannot  do,  unless  they 
arc  taught.  Jls  they  advance  in  years  and  understanding,  the  na- 
ture of  their  obedience  will  vary  ;  chiefly  from  this  circumstance, 
that  they  understand  their  duty,  and  the  reasons  on  which  it  is 
founded ;  and  are  therefore  required  to  perform  it  from  a  due  re- 
gard to  its  nature  and  importance,  to  the  law  of  God  which  esta- 
blished it,  and  to  the  character  and  kindness  of  their  parents 
which  demand  it  from  their  reverence  and  their  gratitude.  In 
other  respects,  their  obedience  is  founded  on  the  same  princi- 
ples, during  the  whole  period  of  their  non-age. 

Nor  do  the  same  rules  apply  to  them  in  a  very  different  man* 
ner,  after  they  have  arrived  at  adult  years ;  so  long  as  they  con*" 
tinue  in  their  father's  house,  and  are  members  of  his  family.  In 
this  situation,  however,  the  circumstances  of  both  parents  and 
children  vary  so  much,  that  the  relations  and  duties  of  both  are 
usually  modified  by  some  plan,  or  compact,  between  them,  suf- 
ficiently understood  to  serve  as  a  rule,  by  which  the  conduct  of 
the  child  is  to  be  directed.  I  shall,  therefore,  think  it  necessary 
only  to  observe,  that,  when  children  have  faithfully  performed 
their  duty  to  this  period,  they  rarely  foil  of  performing  it  after- 
wards. 
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When  ehUdren  have  left  their  father^ s  hotise ;  their  circum- 
stances become  more  materially  changed,  and  with  them,  in  se- 
veral respects,  their  duties.  They  then  have  separate  interests, 
and  business  of  their  own ;  and  usually  families  also.  When 
God  instituted  marriage,  he  authorized  children  to  leave  the 
house,  and  government,  of  their  parents.  For  this  catiee,  said 
the  Creator,  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother^  and  $hall 
chant  tmio  his  wife.  Matthew  xix.  4, 5.  In  this  situation,  then, 
children  become  parents,  heads  of  femilies,  invested  with  all  the 
authority,  possessed  of  all  the  rights,  and  subjected  to  all  the  du- 
ties, pertaining  to  their  own  parents.  It  is  impossible,  that  in 
these  circumstances  they  should  fulfil  their  former  duties,  as  chil- 
dren under  the  government  of  their  parents,  unless  they  neglect 
those,  which  are  indispensable  in  their  present  situation.  From 
many  of  these  duties,  therefore,  they  are  released. 

Still ;  as  they  are  more  indebted  to  their  parents  than  to  any 
other  human  beings,  and  incomparably  more  indebted,  at  least 
in  ordinary  cases ;  their  remaining  duties  to  their  parents  are 
numerous  and  important.  In  this  situation,  more  frequently 
than  any  other^  they  are  required  to  contribute  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  parents.  This  is  made  by  our  Saviour  to  be  so 
important  a  branch  of  the  command  in  our  text,  that  he  declares 
the  Pharisees^  who  by  a  fraudulent  comment  on  this  precept  had 
released  men  from  the  duty  in  question,  to  have  made  this  com* 
mand  of  Ood  of  none  effect  by  their  tradition*  In  this  period,  also, 
they  are  bound,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  nurse  and  soothe  their 
parents  in  pain  and  sickness ;  to  bear  patiently  and  kindly  their 
infirmities  of  body  and  mind ;  to  alleviate  their  distresses ;  to 
give  them  the  cheering  influence  of  their  company  and  conver- 
sation ;  and  in  these  and  various  other  ways  to  serene  and 
brighten  the  evening,  but  too  frequendy  a  melancholy  one,  of 
old  age. 

TTu  children  of  sinful  parents  have  always  a  diflicult  task  to 
perform.  To  a  pious  child,  a  parent,  visibly  going  down  in  the 
broad  and  crooked  road  that  leads  to  destruction,  is  a  sight  be- 
yond measure  distressing.  That  a  child,  thus  situated,  is  bound 
in  every  discreet  and  efficacious  manner  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
nay  be,  the  awful  catastrophe,  will  not  be  questioned,  unless  by 
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an  atheist.  What  is  to  be  done  in  so  dreadful  a  case,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  prescribe  here,  unless  in  very  general  terms. 
Every  child  will  know  indeed,  without  information,  that  his 
prayers  arc  to  be  offered  up  for  his  parent,  and  his  own  pious 
example  presented  to  him,  without  ceasing.  Every  child  also 
knows,  that  all  his  own  measures,  whatever  they  may  be  in  other 
respects,  are  to  be  obedient,  modest,  and  reverential.  No  other 
measures  can,  in  these  circumstances,  be  hopefully  followed  by 
any  good  consequences.  Still,  they  may  be  sufficiently  plain 
and  unequivocal  as  to  their  meaning. 

Among  the  efforts,  made  by  such  a  child  in  addition  to  his 
own  discreet  personal  conduct  and  conversation,  few  seem  bet- 
ter fitted  to  answer  the  end  in  view,  than  inducing  persons,  pos- 
sessed of  known  wisdom  and  piety,  especially  those  of  an  en- 
gaging deportment,  frequently  to  visit  the  parent,  and  persuad- 
ing him  also  often  to  visit  them ;  placing  books  of  a  religious 
nature,  written  in  a  pleasing  and  interesting  manner,  within  his 
reach  ;  alluring  him  regularly  to  the  house  of  God,  and  to  pri- 
vate religious  assemblies ;  and  introducing,  without  any  appa- 
rent design,  religious  topics,  especially  those  which  are  peculiar- 
ly interesting,  as  often  as  may  be  with  propriety.  In  my  own 
view,  the  child  is  also  bound  modestly,  submissively,  and  dis- 
creetly, to  remonstrate  against  the  visible  wickedness  of  the  pa- 
rent. I  can  see  no  reason,  which  will  justify  a  child  in  the 
omission  of  this  duty  ;  although  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  pecu- 
liar difficulties  which  attend  it,  nor  unapprised  of  the  peculiar 
delicacy,  and  prudence,  which  it  demands.  Reproof,  even  from 
equals,  or  superiors,  requires  more  skill,  and  care,  in  order  to 
render  it  successful,  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  men.  In  a  child 
to  a  parent  it  must  be  singularly  embarrassing. 

A  less  delicate  task,  yet  still  attended  with  many  difficulties* 
lies  in  avoiding  the  influence,  naturally  presented,  and  often  but 
too  efficaciously,  by  the  sentiments,  precepts,  and  examples,  of 
evil  parents.  The  parental  character  is  so  venerable,  so  autho- 
ritative, so  endearing,  and  so  persuasive,  that  the  child,  who  es- 
capes its  malignant  influence,  when  employed  to  encourage  sin, 
may  well  be  considered  as  eminently  the  object  of  the  divine  fa- 
vour.    Still  it  is  possible ;  and  has  existed  in  multiplied  iAstan* 
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ces.  Ahijah  escaped  even  in  the  house  of  Jeroboam  ;  Hezekiah 
in  that  of  Jlhaz ;  and  Josiah  in  that  of  Amon*  Thus,  also,  ha« 
the  fact  oAen  been  in  all  succeeding  ages  of  time.  Chil- 
dren, therefore,  instead  of  despairing,  should  gird,  themselves 
with  watchfulness  and  resolution,  suited  to  their  circumstan* 
ces;  should  continually,  and  fervently,  beseech  God  to  guard 
them  by  his  good  Spirit  from  the  dangers,  in  which  they 
stand ;  should  watch  their  own  conduct  with  peculiar  anxiety ; 
should  seek  for  wisdom,  and  direction  from  religious  books,  es- 
pecially from  the  Scriptures ;  and  should  ask  advice,  counte- 
nance, and  assistance,  from  those,  among  their  friends,  who  are 
persons  of  piety.  The  company  of  such  persons  counteracts,, 
in  a  manner  invaluable,  the  influence  of  evil  example.  He  that 
walketk  with  wise  men,  says  God,  shall  be  zoise. 

Having  thus  given  a  summary  account  of  the  Duties  of  chil- 
dren, I  shall  now  proceed  to  mention  several  Reasons  to  enforce 
them. 

1 .  Every  considerate  child  will  feel  his  filial  duty  strongly  urged 
by  the  Excellence  of  this  conduct,  and  the  Odiousness  of  filial 
impiety. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  moral  subjects,  concerning  which  all 
men  are  agreed.  The  writers  of  all  ages  and  of  all  countries, 
have  taught  us  with  a  single  voice,  that  to  the  common  eye  of 
mankind  no  object  is  more  amiable,  or  more  delightful,  than  a 
dutiful  and  virtuous  child.  This  charming  object  commends 
itself,  at  first  view,  to  the  natural  feelings,  the  judgment,  and  the 
conscience,  of  all  men.  It  commends  itself  at  once,  without  de- 
liberation, and  without  doubt.  It  has  commended  itself  to  per- 
sons of  every  character,  in  every  age,  and  in  every  country.  It 
is  esteemed :  it  is  loved.  The  affection  which  it  excites,  and 
the  reputation  which  it  produces,  are  sincere,  solid,  and  perma- 
nent. Nothing  more  certainly  generates  esteem  :  nothing  more 
uniformly  creates  friends.  It  is  a  kind  of  glory,  surrounding 
the  child,  wherever  he  goes,  seen,  felt,  and  acknowledged,  by 
all  men,  and  conferring  a  distinction  otherwise  unattainable. 
All  persons  presage  well  of  such  a  child :  and  he  is  expected  of 
course  to  fill  every  station,  to  which  his  talents  are  suited,  with 
propriety,  and  honour. 
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An  undutiful  child,  on  the  contrary,  brands  his  own  character 
with  odiousness  and  infamy.  No  person  sees  him,  or  thinks  of 
him,  without  pain  and  disgust.  No  parent  is  willing,  that  his 
own  children  should  become  his  companions.  The  vilest  per- 
sons regard  him  with  contempt  and  abhorrence ;  the  best,  with 
pity  and  indignation.  A  parent,  on  his  death-bed,  hardly 
knows  how  to  ask  a  blessing  for  him  :  and  those,  who  survive, 
are  still  more  unable  to  believe  it  will  descend  upon  his  head. 

2.  Considerate  children  will  find  another  powerful  reason  for 
filial  duty  in  the  Pleasure^  which  it  gives  their  parerUs. 

'  Nothing,  which  takes  place  in  human  life,  creates  a  hi^ier, 
more  genuine,  or  more  unmingled,  pleasure  in  the  minds  of  pa- 
rents, than  the  pious  and  dutiful  conduct  of  their  children.  It  is 
indeed  impossible,  that  a  child  should  form  adequate  conceptions 
of  the  delight,  which  such  conduct  awakens  in  the  parental 
heart.  Experience  only  can  completely  teach  the  nature  of 
this  emotion.  Still,  children  cannot  but  know,  that  their  pa« 
rents  in  this  manner  find  exquisite  enjoyment ;  nor  can  they  be 
ignorant,  that  to  produce  it  is  one  of  their  own  chief  blessings,  as 
well  as  one  of  their  indispensable  duties.  Filial  Piety  is  a  con- 
tinual feast;  an  ample  reward  for  every  parental  care,  tcnl, 
watching,  anxiety,  and  prayer.  It  sweetens  all  the  bitterness  of 
human  life  ;  and  adds  an  exquisite  relish  to  every  comfort.  The 
burdens  of  life  it  makes  light  and  easy ;  and  is  the  most  sup* 
porting  stay,  on  this  side  of  heaven,  to  the  weary  steps  of  declin- 
ing age. 

An  undutiful  child,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  broken  reed^  on  which 
if  a  man  lean^  it  shall  thrmt  through  his  hand^  and  pierce  Ann. 
A  foolish  son  is  a  heaviness  alike  to  his  father  and  his  mother  ;  a 
spot  on  their  character ;  a  trial  of  their  patience  ;  a  blast  upon 
their  hopes ;  a  nuisance  to  their  family ;  and  a  thorn  in  their 
hearts. 

3.  7%e  demands  of  Gratitude  present  a  combination  of  such  reO' 
^ons  to  every  such  child,  for  the  same  conduct. 

Parental  love  is  unrivalled  by  any  affection  of  the  human 
breast  in  its  strength,  its  teff^e^ness,  its  patience,  its  permanen- 
cy, and  its  cheerful  self-denial^  The  labours  which  it  under- 
goo^,  and  the  willingness  with  which  it  undergoes  them,  are  un> 
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ezampled  in  the  concerns  of  man.  No  other  affection  toils  with 
the  same  readiness  and  patience,  or  voluntarily  encounters  the 
same  watchings,  cares,  pains,  and  anxieties.  None  prompts  so 
many  prayers :  none  awakens  so  many  tears.  Most  of  human 
life,  after  we  arrive  at  adult  age,  is  spent  in  providing  for  the 
wants,  alleviating  the  sufferings,  removing  the  diseases,  furnish- 
ing the  education,  guarding  the  conduct,  securing  the  safety,  ac- 
complishing the  settlement,  and  promoting  the  salvation,  of  chil- 
dren. More  is  done  by  parents,  and  daily  done,  than  children 
can  ever  realize,  until  they  are  called  to  do  the  same  things  for 
their  own  offspring.  All,  at  the  same  time,  are  efforts  of  tender- 
ness merely.  These  efforts  are  almost  without  number;  this 
tenderness  almost  without  degree.  What  child,  who  remembers 
that  he  b  indebted  to  bis  parents  for  his  being,  and  under  God 
for  almost  every  blessing  which  he  enjoys,  for  almost  all  that  he 
is,  and  almost  all  that  he  has,  cannot  fail  to  feel,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  utmost,  which  he  can  do  in  the  proper  course  of 
filial  piety,  is  an  imperfect  requital  for  such  affections,  and  such 
blessings,  as  these  ?  That  there  are  such  beings  I  am  reluctantly 
compelled  to  confess.  Children  they  ought  not  to  be  called. 
They  are  unworthy  of  tlie  name.  They  are  monstrous  produc- 
tions, out  of  the  course  of  nature  ;  and,  like  all  such  productions, 
fill  the  mind  only  with  loathing  and  horror.  ,  Let  such  children 
remember,  that  they  are  objects  of  still  more  abhorrence  to  God, 
than  to  men.  Let  them  remember,  that  this  great  and  awful 
Being,  who  has  styled  himself  the  Father  of  mankind,  and  who 
has  imaged  his  own  tenderness  for  his  creatures  by  that  of  a 
father  to  his  children,  will,  at  the  final  day,  vindicate  the  paren- 
tal rights  in  a  temble  manner  by  inflicting  the  severest  punish- 
ment on  undutiful  children. 

4.  The  great  Advantages  of  filial  piety  present  strong  reasons 
for  the  practice  of  it  to  children  of  every  character. 

Of  the  text  St.  Paul  observes,  when  enjoining  the  duties  of  it 
upon  the  children  of  the  Ephesian  Christians,  that  it  is  the  first 
Commandment  with  promise.  Accordingly,  he  urges  their  obe- 
dience to  it  upon  the  very  ground  of  this  promise,  that  their  days 
also  might  be  long  tq}on  the  land,  which  the  Lord  their  God  had 
given  them.    This  promise,  therefore,  to  such  an  extent,  that  an 
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Apostle  thought  proper  to  urge  it  upon  the  S^heiian  ChristiaoSi 
extends  to  the  Gentiles.  The  promises  to  the  Jewsj  in  most  in* 
stances,  announced  temporal  blessings  only.  Those,  which  are 
made  to  Christians,  chiefly  convey  spiritual  blessings.  But  that, 
which  is  contained  in  the  text,  conveys  temporal  blessings  also. 
In  conversing  with  the  plain  people  of  this  country,  distinguished 
for  their  good  sense,  and  careful  observation  of  facts,  I  have 
found  them,  to  a  great  extent,  firmly  persuaded  of  the  verifica- 
tion  of  this  promise  in  our  own  days ;  and  ready  to  produce  a 
variety  of  proofs  from  cases,  in  which  they  have  seen  the  bless- 
ing realised.  Their  opinion  on  this  subject  is  mine  ;  and  with 
their  experience  my  own  has  coincided. 

Indeed,  no  small  measure  of  prosperity  seems  ordinarily  inter- 
woven  with  a  course  of  filial  piety.  The  comfort  which  it  insures 
to  parents,  the  harmony  which  it  produces  in  the  family,  the 
peace  which  it  yields  to  the  conscience,  are  all  essential  ingre- 
dients  of  happiness.  To  these  it  adds  the  approbation  of  every 
beholder,  the  possession  of  a  fair  and  lasting  reputation ;  the 
confidence,  and  good- will,  of  every  worthy  man  ;  and,  of  conse- 
quence, an  opportunity  of  easily  gaining  those  useful  employ* 
ments,  which  worthy  men  have  to  give.  Beyond  this,  it  natu- 
rally associates  with  itself  that  temperance,  moderation,  and  so- 
briety, which  furnish  a  solid  foundation  for  health  and  long  life. 
In  my  own  apprehension,  however,  these  are  not  all  its  blessings. 
I  do  not  believe,  that  miracles  arc  wrought  for  its  reward.  Nei- 
ther will  I  say,  that  purer  gales  breathe,  to  preserve  its  health; 
nor  that  softer  suns  arise,  or  more  timely  rains  descend,  to  ma- 
ture its  harvests ;  nor  that  more  propitious  winds  blow,  to  waft 
its  ships  home  in  safety.  But  I  will  say,  that  on  the  tide  of  pro- 
vidence multiplied  blessings  are  borne  into  its  possession,  at 
seasons  when  they  are  unexpected,  in  ways  unforeseen,  and  by 
means  unprovided  by  its  own  forecast,  which  arc  often  of  high 
importance ;  which  altogether,  constitute  a  rich  proportion  of 
prosperity ;  and  which,  usually,  are  not  found  by  persons  of  the 
contrary  character. 

At  the  same  time,  those,  who  act  well  as  children,  almost  of 
course  act  well  as  men  and  women  ;  and  thus  have  taken,  with* 
f9ut  design,  the  cion  ef  happiness  from  the  parental  stock,  and 
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gt^ftfid  it  upon  other  stems^  which  bear  fruit  abandanllj  to  them- 
selves.   Here,  io  the  language  of  Dr.  Watts, 

*'  It  revives,  and  bean 

A  train  of  blessings  lor  their  heiH.^* 

it  is  also  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  filial  piety,  if  derived 
firom  an  evangelical  source,  is  entitled  to  the  peculiar  favour  of 
God  in  the  present  world,  and  to  the  everlasting  blessings  of  the 
world  to  come. 

6.  The  Declarations  of  Ood  concerning  this  important  subject 
furnish  reasons  at  once  alluring  and  awful,  for  the  exercise  of 
filial  piety. 

The  text  is  an  illustrious  example  of  this  nature,  of  the  most 
persuasive  kind.  Deut.  xxi.  1 8,  gives  us  a  terrible  one  con- 
cerning the  stubborn  and  rebellious-  son.  7%e  «ye,  says  Agur^ 
that  mocketh  at  his  father^  and  refuseth  to  obey  his  mother ^  the 
ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  outj  and  the  young  eagles  shall 
tat  it. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  accounts  of  this  subject  to  be 
found  in  the  Scriptures,  as  it  has  struck  my  mind,  is  exhibited 
in  the  35th  Chapter  of  Jeremiah.  Jonadabj  the  son  of  Rechab 
commanded  his  children,  and  their  posterity,  neither  to  drink 
vine,  nor  to  build  houses,  nor  to  sow  seed,  nor  to  plant  vineyards, 
but  to  dwell  in  tents  from  generation  to  generation.  The  Recha- 
bites  obeyed  his  voice ;  and,  at  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  had,  for 
three  hundred  years,  lived  in  the  manner  which  their  Ancestor 
enjoined.  As  a  reward  of  their  filial  obedience,  the  Prophet 
Jeremiah  was  sent  unto  the  Rechabites  with  this  remarkable  mes- 
sage. Thus  saith  J EBOv AH  of  hosts^  the  God  of  Israel  ^  because 
ye  have  obeyed  the  commandment  of  Jonadab^  your  father ,  and  kept 
all  his  precepts,  and  done  according  to  all  that  he  hath  command- 
ed you;  therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel, 
Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab,  shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before 
me  for  ever. 

6.  The  Example  of  Christ  is  a  reason,  of  the  highest  import,  to 
eompel  the  exercise  of  filial  piety. 

This  wonderful  person,  notwithstanding  his  great  and  glorious 
character,  and  sublime  destination,  was  the  fairest  specimen  of 
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obedience  to  parents,  ever  seen  in  the  present  world.  Let  chil- 
dren remember,  that,  if  they  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christj  they 
are  none  of  his.  He  was  subject  to  his  parents,  as  a  child  ol' 
their  family,  until  he  was  thirty  years  of  age ;  and  forgot  not 
when  he  hung  on  the  cross,  to  provide  an  effectual  support  and 
protection  for  his  Mother.  Let  all  children  remember,  when 
they  are  weary  of  labouring  for  their  parents,  that  Christ  labour- 
ed for  his ;  when  they  are  impatient  of  their  commands,  that 
Christ  cheerfully  obeyed ;  when  they  are  reluctant  to  provide 
for  their  parents,  that  Christ  forgot  himself,  and  provided  for 
his  mother,  amid  the  agonies  of  crucifixion.  The  affectionate 
language  of  this  Divine  example  to  every  child  is,  Cr^  thauj  and 
do  likewise. 
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FIFTH  COMMANDMENT. 


DUTY  OF  PARENTS. 


Proverbs  xxii.  6. 

Train  up  u  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  ;  and  when  he  is  old  he 

will  not  depart  from  it. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  Du- 
ties of  Children.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Duties  of 
Parents.  This,  also,  I  must  consider  in  a  very  summary  manner, 
BOtwithstanding  the  copiousness,  and  importance,  of  the  subject. 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture,  parents  are  directed  to  train  up 
their  children  in  the  way^  in  which  they  should  go :  and,  to  en- 
courage them  to  this  duty,  a  promise  is  given,  that  their  chil- 
dren, if  trained  in  this  way„  wi//  not  depart  from  it.  The  word, 
trainj  originally  denotes  to  draw  along  by  a  regular  and  steady 
course  of  exertions  ;  and  is,  hence,  very  naturally  used  to  signi- 
fy drawing  from  one  action  to  another  by  persuasions^  promises^ 
and  other  efforts^  continually  repeated.  In  a  loose  and  general 
sense,  therefore,  it  may  easily  include  all  the  duties  of  Parents 
to  their  children. 

The  way,  in  which  a  child  should  go,  is  undoubtedly  the  way, 
in  which  it  is  best  for  him  to  go,  with  respect  both  to  his  temporal 
and  eternal  well-being. 
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These  duties  are  customarily,  and  justly,  distributed  under 
thret  heads : 

The  Maintenance  ; 
The  Education  ;  and. 
The  Settlement ;  of  Children. 

The  Maintenance  of  Children  must  unquestionably  be  such,  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  parents  will  admit,  consistently  with 
the  dictates  of  prudence ;  and  such  as  will  secure  comfort  to 
their  children.  Their  food  and  raiment,  their  employments  and 
gratifications,  ought  to  be  all  such,  as  to  promote  their  health. 
They  are  carefully  to  be  nursed  in  sickness,  and  guarded  from 
danger.  Their  enjoyments  of  every  kind  ought  invariably  to  be 
innocent ;  reasonable  in  their  number  and  degree ;  evident  tes- 
timonies of  parental  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  parental  affection ; 
such  as  shall  prevent  them  from  suffering  unnecessary  mortifica- 
tion ;  and  such  as  shall  not  flatter  pride,  foster  avarice,  or  en- 
courage sloth  or  sensuality.  They  ought  also  to  be  such,  as  to 
place  them  upon  the  same  level  with  the  children  of  other  dis- 
creet parents  in  similar  circumstances. 

7%«  Education  of  children  involves  their  Instruction^  and  Go' 
vemment. 

The  Instruction  of  children  includes, 

7%e  Things,  which  they  are  to  be  taught ;  and, 

The  Manner  of  teaching  them* 

7%e  Things^  which  Children  are  to  be  taught,  may  be  distri- 
buted under  the  two  heads  of  Mitural  Knowledge ;  and  Moral 
Knowledge. 

Natural  Knowledge  includes, 

!•   Their  Learning. 

By  this  I  intend  every  thing,  which  they  are  to  gain  from  books  ^ 
whether  it  be  Learning  appropriately  so  called,  or  the  knowledge 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Of  this  subject  I  observe,  generally,  that, 
like  the  Maintenance  of  Children,  it  must  comport  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Parents.  It  ought,  also,  to  be  suited  to  the 
character,  talents,  and  destination,  of  the  Child.  But  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  is  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  every  Child.  It  is  indispensable,  that  dvery 
child  should  read  the  Scriptures,  highly  important,  that  he  should 
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read  other  religious  books ;  and  very  useful,  that  he  should  en- 
large his  mind  by  such  diversified  knowledge,  as  may  render  him 
beneficial  to  himself  and  to  mankind. 

2.  Natural  Knowledge  includes^  also^  an  acquaintance  with  at 
least  some  one  kind  of  useful  Btisinessm 

Ordinarily,  this  acquaintance  can  be  gained  only  in  the  prac- 
tical manner;  that  is,  by  placing  the  child,  at  an  early  period  of 
life,  in  the  business,  which  is  to  be  learned.  After  he  has  been 
instructed  in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  advantageous  prosecution  of  every  kind  of  busi* 
ness,  he  should  be  required  to  do  the  very  businessj  in  which  he 
is  to  be  educated. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  on  the  part  of  rich  parents,  than 
their  neglect  of  educating  their  children  to  the  thorough  know- 
ledge of  some  useful  business.  It  is  often  observed,  and  gene- 
rally felt,  that  such  an  education  is  unnecessary,  because  their 
children  are  to  inherit  fortunes.  The  children  also  feel,  and  are 
taught  by  their  parents  to  feel,  that  such  an  education  is  utteriy 
unnecessary  for  themselves.  Both,  at  the  same  time,  are  but  too 
apt  to  consider  active  employments,  and  even  the  knowledge  ne- 
cessary to  direct  them,  as  humiliating,  and  disgraceful,  to  the 
children.  These^  are  very  great  mistakes  ;  the  dictates  of  pride 
and  vanity,  and  not  of  good  sense.  Were  nothing  but  the  pre- 
sent prosperity  of  children  to  be  regarded ;  they  ought  invaria- 
bly to  be  educated  in  the  knowledge  of  useful  business.  Almost 
all  the  wealth  in  this  country  is  in  the  hands  of  those,  who  have 
acquired  it  by  their  own  indusury :  and  almost  all  those,  who  in- 
herit fortunes,  dissipate  them  in  early  life ;  and  spend  their  re- 
maining days  in  poverty  and  humiliation.  Ignorance  of  busi- 
ness ;  and  its  consequences,  idleness  and  profusion ;  will  easily, 
and  in  a  short  time,  scatter  any  estate.  A  fortune  is  a  pond,  the 
waters  of  which  will  soon  run  out :  well  directed  industry  is  a 
spring,  whose  streams  are  perennial. 

Besides,  the  man,  who  pursues  no  useful  business,  is  without 
significance,  and  without  reputation.  The  sound  common  sense 
of  mankind  will  never  annex  character  to  useless  life.  He  who 
merely  hangs  as  a  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  his  fellow-men ; 
who  adds  nothing  to  the  common  stock  of  comfort,  and  merely 
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spends  his  lime  in  devouring  it ;  will  invariably,  as  well  as  justly, 
be  accounted  a  public  nuisance. 

Beyond  all  this,  every  parent  is  bound  by  his  duty  to  God,  and 
his  children,  to  educate  them  to  useful  business,  in  order  to  ena- 
ble them  to  perform  their  own  duty ;  to  become  blessings  both 
to  themselves  and  mankind ;  and  to  possess  the  rational  enjoy- 
ments, furnished  by  a  life  of  industrious  activity ;  in  their  very 
nature  incomprehensibly  superior  to  sloth  and  profusion. 

Moral  Knowledge  is  all  included^  as  well  as  enjoined^  in  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  also,  in  its  own  nature  either  directly,  or  indi- 
rectly, all  practical. 

Knowledge  of  this  kind  is  natui*ally  distributed  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads, 

1.  Piety. 

To  this  head  belongs  Reverence  to  God.  Every  child  should 
be  taught,  from  the  beginning,  to  fear  that  great  and  glorious 
Being,  to  whom  he  owes  his  existence,  his  blessings,  and  his 
hopes.  This  knowledge  is  indispensable  to  all  Rectitude  of 
character.  As  1  have  considered  the  general  nature  of  this  sub- 
ject in  a  former  discourse ;  I  shall  only  observe  here,  that  no- 
thing will,  in  an  equal  degree,  secure  a  child  from  sin  ;  strength- 
en him  against  the  force  of  temptation  ;  or  fix  his  feet  immovea- 
bly  in  the  path  of  righteousness. 

Inseparably  connected  with  this  subject  is  a  sense  of  Aceo%mia» 
bleness.  Every  child  should  know,  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of 
knowing,  that  he  is  a  Moral  being  in  a  state  of  probation,  for 
his  conduct,  in  which  he  will  be  hereafter  judged  and  rewarded ; 
that  God  is  an  eye-witness  to  all  his  secret  and  open  conduct 
alike ;  and  that  every  thing,  which  he  speaks,  thinks,  or  does, 
will  be  the  foundation  of  his  final  reward.  Proper  impressions 
of  these  two  great  subjects,  habitually  made  in  the  early  periods 
of  childhood,  will  influence  the.  life  more  than  any  other  conside- 
rations ;  will  revive,  after  they  have  been  long  thought  to  have 
been  forgotten ;  and  will  produce  happy  efiects,  when  all  other 
causes  have  lost  their  power. 

With  the  saqie  care,  should  children  he  accustomed  to  read  the 
Scriptures  J  whenever  they  have  become  able  to  read.  Here  they 
will  find  these  great  subjects,  as  well  as  all  others  of  a  similar 
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nature,  placed  in  the  strongest  light,  and  taught  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner :  a  manner,  suited  to  every  mind,  capable  of  under- 
standing such  subjects  at  all.  Here,  particularly,  facts,  and 
characters,  of  a  moral  nature  are  exhibited  with  a  felicity  alto- 
gether unrivalled.  With  both  of  these,  children  are  delighted ; 
and  fasten  on  both  with  that  peculiar  earnestness,  which  prevents 
them  from  being  ever  obliterated.  As  they  are  presented  in  the 
Scriptures,  they  are  eminently  entertaining  to  children ;  and,  to 
a  great  extent,  are  set  in  so  obvious  a  light,  as  to  be  easily  un- 
derstood even  by  very  young  minds. 

Every  child  should  be  taught^  also,  that  ht  is  a  iinner;  and,  as 
ftfcA,  exposed  to  the  anger  of  Qod.  The  efficacy  of  this  instruc- 
tion upon  the  early  mind  is  of  the  most  desirable  nature.  No- 
thing more  successfully  checks  the  growth  of  pride ;  the  most 
universal,  the  most  pleasing,  the  most  operative,  and  the  most 
mischievous,  of  all  the  human  passi<»is*  Without  this  instruc- 
tion, also,  all  other  religious  teaching  will  be  in  vain.  He,  who 
is  not  conscious,  that  he  is  a  sinner,  will  never  take  a  single  step 
towards  salvation.  Happily,  children  very  easily  receive,  and 
admit,  this  instruction.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  life  the  con- 
science is  so  far  unbiassed,  and  possesses  so  great  power,  as  to 
induce  the  heart,  however  reluctant  in  itself,  regularly  to  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  of  this  important  doctrine. 

As  soon  as  it  is  practicable^  every  child  should  be  conducted  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour.  On  the  infinite  importance  of  this 
indispensable  knowledge  I  need  not  here  dwell.  Suffice  it  to 
observe,  that  children  will  sooner  imbibe  this  knowledge,  than 
parents  are  usually  aware;  and  that  childhood  is,  often,  the 
only  oppcHlunity  for  obtaining  it,  which  they  ever  enjoy. 

Finally,  children  should  be  carefully  instructed  in  all  the  exter- 
nal  duties  of  Piety.  They  should  be  effectually  as  well  as  un- 
ceasingly taught  to  mention  the  name  of  God,  and  every  thing 
obviously  related  to  this  awful  Being  with  profound  Reverence 
only ;  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
with  religious  exactness ;  to  be  present  punctiliously  at  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  God,  and  to  attend  to  all  the  ordinances  of  it  with 
reverence  and  care  ;  to  attend  in  the  same  manner  upon  £aimily 
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worship ;  and  in  the  same  manner  to  perform,  regularly,  every 
morning  and  every  evening,  the  duty  of  secret  prayer. 

All  these  things  should  be  explained  to  children  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  render  their  views  of  them  just,  and  rational,  and 
their  practice  of  them  Evangelical,  and  not  a  mere  matter  of 
form. 

2.  Morality  ;  or  the  DtUies,  which  respect  our  fellow-men* 

Among  these,  Truth  should  hold  the  first  place.  As  I  expect 
speedily  to  examine  the  nature  and  importance  of  this  subject, 
as  well  as  most  others  which  will  be  mentioned  in  this  discus- 
sion ;  it  will  be  Unnecessary  to  expatiate  upon  them  at  present, 
h  will  be  sufficient  to  say  here,  that  a  profound  and  reverential 
regard  to  truth  should  be  awakened  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  from 
the  moment  when  he  begins  to  assert  any  thing ;  that  no  varia- 
tions from  it,  either  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  should  ever  be  permit- 
led  to  pass  without  animadversion ;  that  its  nature  and  import- 
ance should  be  explained  to  the  child,  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to 
understand  them ;  that  resistance  to  falsehood  and  prevarication 
should  invariably  be  made  unconditionally,  and  without  any 
abatement ;  that  this  resistance  should  be  made  in  every  hope- 
ful manner,  and  to  every  necessary  degree,  and  should  never 
cease,  until  the  veracity  of  the  child  shall  be  effectually  secured; 
that  every  encouragement  to  veracity,  which  prudence  can  sug- 
gest, should  be  holden  out  to  him  continually ;  and  that  a  rigid 
example  of  speaking  truth,  and  falfilling  promises,  should  be  set 
before  him  by  all,  with  whom  he  corresponds,  especially  by  the 
parents  and  the  family,  without  any  variation  from  it,  either  in 
reality  or  appearance ;  that  all  seeming  departures  from  it  should 
be  carefully  explained  to  him ;  and  that  he  should  be  obliged 
to  fulfil  all  his  promises,  if  not  unlawful,  however  inconvenient 
the  fulfilment  may  be  to  the  parents,  or  to  him. 

Justice^  by  which  I  intend  Commutative  Justice^  is  a  kindred  vir- 
tue to  truth;  and  shoxdd  be  taught^  from  the  sameperiody  loith  the 
same  care*  Every  child  should  be  taught  to  pay  all  his  debts 
and  fulfil  all  his  contracts,  exactly  in  the  manner,  completely 
in  the  value,  and  punctually  at  the  time.  Every  child  should 
be  discouraged  from  the  propensity  to  make  bargains ;  so  early. 
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SO  Strongly,  and  so  universally,  visible/  He  should  be  dis- 
couraged, also,  from  every  wish  to  make  what  is  called  a  good 
bargain;  the  common  source  of  all  cheating;  and  should  be 
taught,  that  he  is  bound  to  render  an  equivalent  for  what  he  re- 
ceives. Every  bargain,  disadvantageous  to  himself,  he  should 
be  bound  scrupulously  to  fulfil.  Every  thing,  which  he  has  bor- 
rowed, he  should  be  obliged  to  return,  uninjured,  at  the  time : 
and  every  thing  belonging  to  others,  which  he  has  lost,  he  should 
be  required  to  replace.  In  this  manner  he  will  grow  up  to 
that  sense  of  justice,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  virtue  to 
oxist. 

Morality^  begun  in  truths  and  advanced  in  justice^  is  finished 
in  Kindness*  The  minds  of  children  may  be  easily  rendered 
kind  by  a  wise  cultivation ;  and  by  the  want  of  it  will  easily  be- 
come unfeeling  and  cruel.  Children  should  be  taught,  the  first 
moment  they  are  capable  of  being  taught,  a  lively  tenderness  for 
the  feelings,  the  suflferings,  and  the  happiness,  of  all  beings,  with 
whom  they  are  conversant.  The  Emperor  Domitian  has  prov- 
ed, that  cruelty,  when  it  cannot  satiate  itself  on  human  misery, 
can  be  gratified  even  with  the  death  of  flies.  Every  child  should 
be  invariably  instructed  to  exercise  kindness  towards  animals, 
and  to  shun  cruelty  even  to  an  insect.  The  plundering  of  birds' 
nests,  and  the  capture  of  their  young,  is  in  all  ordinary  cases, 
notwithstanding  it  is  so  generally  allowed,  an  employment,  fitted 
only  to  harden  the  heart,  and  prepare  it  to  be  insensible  to  hu- 
man sufferings.  Still  worse  is  the  deplorable  practice,  exten- 
sively allowed  also,  of  setting  up  poultry  as  a  mark,  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  gradual  torture.  Worse  still  is  the  practice,  so  wide- 
ly and  shamefully  extended  in  some  parts  of  this  country,  of 
cock-fighting ;  abominable  for  its  cruelty,  and  detestable  for  its 
fraud.  Children  should  never  injure  animals  without  reproof  so- 
lemnly administered,  nor,  as  the  case  may  be,  without  punish- 
ment. All  their  unkindness  to  each  other,  and  all  the  unkindness  of 
others  which  falls  within  their  knowledge,  should  be  strongly  and 
unconditionally  reprobated.  At  the  same  time,  every  instance  of 
their  spontaneous  tenderness,  and  beneficence,  should  be  strongly 
commended ;  and,  as  prudence  may  direct,  followed  by  suitable  re- 
wards :  while  every  instance  of  cruelty  should  be  treated  with  cffi- 
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cacious  discountenance,  and  strenuous  opposition ;  and  should  be 
seen  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  parent  detestation  and  horror. 
Among  the  exercises  of  kindness,  which  are  of  prime  importance, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  to  learn  is  the  forgiveness  of  injuries.  On 
this  account  it  should  be  taught  early,  unceasingly,  and  strenuous- 
ly,  with  powerful  persuasion,  and  distinguishing  rewards.  An  un- 
forgiving and  revengeful  spirit,  on  the  contrary,  should,  however 
difficult  and  discouraging  the  task,  be  at  all  events  broken  down ; 
and  no  attempt  should  be  omitted,  until  this  work  is  effectually 
accomplished. 

3.  Self 'Government. 

Children  should,  from  the  beginning,  be  taught  to  be  industrums* 
The  value  of  time  should  be  explained  to  them,  as  the  means  of 
all  usefulness  and  enjoyment,  of  duty  and  salvation.  To  enable 
them  to  employ  it  in  the  best  manner,  they  should  be  early  ac- 
customed to  methodize  it  by  useful  divisions  ;  allotting  regularly 
one  period  to  devotion,  another  to  business,  and  another  to  re- 
creation. Their  business,  also,  should  be  methodized  by  subor- 
dinate divisions :  one  period  being  regularly  destined  to  one 
employment,  and  another  to  another.  In  this  manner  they  will 
soon  see,  that  far  more  can  be  accomplished,  than  by  loose  and 
desultory  efforts.  Industry,  naturally  disagreeable,  may  be 
rendered  pleasing  by  address  and  habituation,  advice  and  exam- 
ple. As  this  is  the  fountain,  under  God,  of  all  human  attain- 
ments, and  enjoyments ;  no  exertions  should  be  left  untried  to 
establish  it,  at  a  very  early  date,  in  the  minds  of  children. 

Upon  Industry,  in  his  child,  every  parent  should  graft  ElcanO' 
my.  To  economy,  the  human  mind  is  more  reluctant,  than  even 
to  industry.  In  order  to  relish  it,  two  great  difficulties  must  be 
overcome.  One.  is  the  powerful  relish  for  the  gratifications, 
which  occasion  our  expense.  The  other  is  the  constant,  labori- 
ous attention,  so  necessary  to  the  practice  of  that  branch  of  eco- 
nomy, which  is  employed  in  preserving  the  various  kinds  of  pro- 
perty. The  latter  of  these  is  usually  the  greater  difficulty ;  but 
may,  as  well  as  the  other,  be  overcome  by  long-continued,  pru- 
dent, and  unremitted  exertion. 

The  children  of  the  honest  and  industrious  poor,  and  of  per- 
sons in  moderate  circumstancesy  are  usually  taught  economj 
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from  necessity;  in  most  instances,  however,  not  so  thoroughly, 
and  happily,  as  ought  to  be  wished.  The  children  of  opulent 
parents,  and  of  the  idle  poor,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  sadly  neg- 
lected, as  to  this  necessary  part  of  their  education.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  children  of  the  one  are  kept  poor,  and  the 
children  of  the  other  frequently  reduced  to  poverty.  Economy 
is  at  least  as  necessary  to  prosperity,  even  in  a  moderate  de- 
gree, as  Industry  itself.  Equally  necessary  is  it  to  furnish  us  the 
power  of  doing  justice  to  others;  safety  from  temptations  to 
fraud,  falsehood,  and  innumerable  other  evils;  support  in  sick- 
ness, and  old  age ;  the  education,  and  comfortable  settlement,  of 
our  families ;  and  a  host  of  other  blessings.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
indispensable  duty ;  and  is  made  such  by  the  example,  and  pre- 
cept, of  our  Savioiu*.  When  he  had  fed  a  multitude  by  a  creative 
act  of  his  own,  he  directed  his  disciples  to  gather  up  the  /rag' 
ments,  that  nothing  might  be  hit*  What  was  their  duty,  in  such 
a  case,  is  certainly  the  duty  of  all  men,  in  all  cases :  and,  how- 
ever it  may  be  despised  by  the  proud,  and  the  prodigal,  or  how- 
ever forgotten  by  the  thoughtless,  will  be  found  of  incalculable 
importance  to  their  children. 

At  the  same  time,  they  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  all 
tendencies  to  covetousness,  and  to  every  other  exercise  of  a 
mean  and  narrow  mind.  Economy  furnishes  us  with  the  ability 
to  perform  generous  acts.  Meanness  prevents  their  existence ; 
and  destroys  the  spirit,  from  which  they  spring.  Meanness, 
also,  roots  up,  in  whatever  form  it  may  exist,  ail  the  tendencies 
to  virtue ;  every  stem,  on  which  it  may  be  hopefully  grafted. 

Another  thing,  which  ought  to  be  cultivated  with  great  care  in 
the  early  minds  of  children,  and  which  may  be  properly  ranged 
under  this  head,  is  the  Exercise  of  the  Gentle  affections.  Violent 
affections  seem  to  be  the  chief  preventives  of  virtue,  and  its 
chief  enemies.  Gentle  affections  are  the  best  preparation  for 
it ;  and  the  best  friends  to  it,  which  are  furnished  by  human  na- 
ture. All  the  affections  of  virtue  are  ordinarily  gentle ;  the 
most  amiable  ones  always.  This  is  probably  one  powerful  rea- 
son, why  so  many  more  Christians  are  usually  found  in  the  fe- 
male sex,  than  in  ours ;  viz.  that  the  softness  and  sweetness  of 
their  affections  naturally  coincide  with  religious  impresiions ; 
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while  the  violence  of  ours  naturally  resists  them.  Children 
should  regularly  be  checked,  and  subdued,  in  every  ebulUtion  of 
passion ;  particularly  of  pride  and  anger.  Nor  should  they  be 
less  carefully  opposed  in  the  more  unobserved  progress  of  ava- 
rice and  ambition.  The  mischiefe  of  all  these,  and  of  all  other 
inordinate,  passions  are  known,  and  acknowledged,  by  all  men. 
It  will  be  only  necessary  to  remark  concerning  them  here,  that, 
while  they  continue  in  full  strength,  they  absolutely  forbid  all 
access  of  Religion,  and  fix  the  mind  in  immoveable  hostility  to 
the  divine  pleasure.  He,  who  wishes  his  children  to  become 
the  subjects  of  piety,  should  make  it  a  prime  object  in  their  edu- 
cation, to  check  all  their  inordinate  passions  with  an  efficacy  of 
resistance,  proportioned  to  the  demands  of  each  case ;  and 
should,  with  equal  anxiety,  teach  them  to  check,  restrain,  and 
subdue,  themselves.  Usually,  this  work  may  in  early  childhood 
be  easily  done ;  but  unhappily  is  too  often  neglected.  The  pas- 
sions in  the  mind,  like  weeds  in  a  garden,  sufficiently  tender  and 
feeble  at  first,  soon  strengthen  themselves  to  such  a  degree  by 
rankness  of  growth,  that  to  subdue  them  becomes  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  Few  persons  have,  then,  sufficient  resolution  to  un- 
dertake the  task  :  fewer  have  sufficient  perseverance  to  execute 
it.  When  begun  in  season,  it  is  ordinarily  attended  with  little 
difficulty. 

Gentle  affections  should  be  encouraged  in  children  by  all  the 
means  in  our  power.  They  should  constantly  witness  them  in 
us»  The  exercise  of  them,  in  themselves,  should  from  time  to 
time  be  commended ;  the  amiableness  of  them  explained,  and  en- 
forced. Companions,  possessed  of  such  affections,  should  be  se- 
lected for  them ;  and  books,  containing  persuasive  examples, 
and  illustrations,  of  this  character,  should  be  put  into  their  hands. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  subject  is  Civility  and  Sweetness 
of  manners*  Lord  Chesterfield  justly  observes,  that  such  man- 
ners are  directly  required  by  our  Saviour's  practical  exposition 
of  the  second  great  Command  of  the  moral  law :  TTiat  we  shovld 
do  to  others  whatsoever  we  lootUd,  that  they  should  do  to  us.  All 
men  love  to  be  treated  with  civility ;  and  are  bound,  therefore, 
by  the  law  of  God,  to  exhibit  such  treatment  to  others.  The 
Chinese  proverbially,  and  justly,  observe,  that  a  man  without  ci- 
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vility  is  a  man  without  commoii  sense*  Such-  manners  are  the 
proper  polish  of  that  most  beautiful  of  all  diamonds,  Virtue ;  and 
enable  it  to  shine  with  its  own  peculiar  lustre.  They  render  the 
character  lorely ;  increase  exceedingly  the  power  of  those,  who 
possess  them,  to  do  good ;  and  secure  to  them  a  thousand  kind 
offices,  to  which  coarse,  rough,  and  brutal  men  are  utterly  stran- 
gers. Children,  in  order  to  be  taught  such  manners,  beside  be- 
ing particularly  instructed  in  their  nature,  should,  especially; 
be  accustomed  to  the  company  of  those,  from  whom  they  may  be 
successfully  copied* 

There  is  scarcely  a  &ult,  to  which  children  are  prone,  which 
is  more  difficult  to  be  prevented,  than  the  Imprudence  of  the 
Tongue.  Passion  prompts  them  to  expressions  of  rashness  and 
violence ;  example,  to  profaneness ;  the  love  of  being  listened 
to,  to  the  betraying  of  secrets,  the  telling  of  marvellous  stories,, 
the  recitation  of  private  history,  and  the  utterance  of  slander* 
In  these  and  other  similar  ways  they  often  wound  their  own  cha- 
racter, and  the  peace  both  of  themselves  and  their  connections. 
Every  attempt  of  every  such  kind  ought  to  be  repelled  at  once, 
and  effisctually  crushed.  Neglect,  here,  is  countenance ;  inat- 
tention, encouragement.  What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  parents^ 
who  directly  listen  to  their  children,  while  thus  employed  ;  and 
in  this  manner  solicit  them  to  transgress  ?  Few  evils  need  to 
be  more  steadily  watched,  or  more  powerfully  resisted,  than  this. 
A  prudent  and  well  governed  tongue  is  an  invaluable  posses- 
sion ;  whether  we  consider  the  peace  of  the  possessor,  the  com- 
fort of  his  family,  or  the  quietness  of  Kis  neighbourhood.  A  bu- 
tjf'body  in  other  men^s  matters  is  classed  by  St.  Peter  with  mur*- 
derersj  thieves,  and  malefactors* 

'Universally,  children  should  be  guarded,  and  taught  to  guard 
tliemsehesj  with  the  utmost  eare  against  temptations.  They 
should  be  cautioned  not  to  go,  and  restrained  from  going,  to 
places  of  evil  resort.  They  should  be  anxiously  prevented  from 
the  company  of  wicked  children ;  and,  as  much  as  may  be,  from 
that  of  all  other  persons,  from  whom  they  will  hear  dangerous 
sentiments,  or  who  will  set  before  them  dangerous  conduct. 
They  should  also  be  never  brought,  when  it  can  be  avoided, 
into  contact  with  dangerous  and  fascinating  objects.     From  such 
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objects  indeed,  and  from  such  company,  they  cannot  be  entirely 
secluded,  in  such  a  world  as  this.  By  watchful  and  faithful  pa- 
rents, however,  much  may  be  done :  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
much :  but  probably  so  much,  as,  in  ordinary  cases  at  least,  per- 
haps in  all,  to  secure  the  child  from  the  evil,  to  which  he  is  ex- 
posed. One  important  mean  of  security,  never  to  be  forgotten, 
b  an  early,  strong,  and  habitual  impression  of  their  exposure  to 
temptation,  accompanied  by  explicit  and  thorough  information 
of  the  evils,  which  will  certainly  result  from  yielding  to  its  in- 
fluence. This  will  prove  a  safeguard  to  the  child,  when  the  pa- 
rent cannot  be  present,  to  warn  him  of  his  danger. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  I  originally  proposed  to  mention 
a  part  only  of  those  things,  which  are  to  be  taught  to  children. 
Those,  which  have  been  mentioned,  arc,  if  I  mistake  not,  pos- 
sessed of  distinguished  importance ;  and  will,  I  suppose,  be  ac- 
knowledged to  claim  a  primary  place  in  parental  instruction.  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Manner^  in  which  they  should 
be  taught. 

I .  The  Instruction  of  Children  should  be  begun  in  very  Early 
life. 

Very  young  children  are  capable  of  learning  many  things  of 
incalculable  importance  to  themselves.  All  parents  appear  to 
me  to  labour  under  serious  mistakes  with  regard  to  this  subject; 
and  begin  to  teach  their  children  many  things,  at  least,  at  a 
later  period,  than  that,  in  which  they  would  advantageously  be- 
gin to  receive  them.  The  ipfant  mind  opens  faster,  than  we  are 
apt  to  be  aware.  This  is  the  true  reason,  why  very  young  chil- 
dren are  almost  always  thought  peculiarly  bright  and  promising. 
We  customarily  attribute  this  opinion  to  parental  fondness ;  ia 
some  degree  perhapsi  justly ;  but  it  arises  extensively  from  the 
feet,  that  the  intellect  of  little  children  outruns  in  its  progress 
our  utmost  expectations  :  the  goodness  of  God  intending,  I  sup- 
pose, to  provide  by  this  constitution  of  things  the  means  of  re- 
ceiving the  instruction,  so  indispensable  to  children  at  that  pe- 
riod. Of  this  advantage  every  parent  should  carefully  avail  him- 
self. At  the  same  time  he  should  remember,  that  this  is  the  season 
for  making  lasting  impressions.  The  infant  mind  lays  strong  hold 
•f  every  thing,  which  it  is  taught.     Both  its  understanding  and  af- 
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fections  are  tben  unoccupied.  The  affections  are  then,  abo,  re- 
markably ioteeptible,  tender,  and  vigorous.  Every  person 
knows  the  peculiarly  impressive  power  of  novelty.  On  the  in- 
fant mind  every  thing  is  powerfully  impressed,  because  every 
thing  is  new.  From  these  causes  is  derived  that  remarkable  fact, 
so  commonly  observed,  that  early  impressions  influence  the  cha- 
vacter  and  the  life  beyond  all  others;  and  remain  strong  and 
vivid,  after  most  others  are  worn  away. 

From  these  remarks  must  be  seen,  with  irresistible  evidence, 
the  immense  importance  of  seizing  this  happy  period,  to  make 
religious  impressions  on  the  minds  of  our  offspring.  He,  who 
loses  this  season,  is  a  husbandman,  who  wastes  the  spring  in 
idleness,  and  sows  in  midsummer.  How  can  s^ch  a  man  ra- 
tionally expect  a  crop.  To  the  efforts  of  the  parent,  at  this  pe- 
riod, the  professed  Instructor  is  bound  to  add  his  own.  The  In- 
structor, who  in  a  school,  a  college,  or  an  university,  does  not 
employ  the  opportunities,  which  he  enjoys,  of  making  religious 
impressions  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  neglects  a  prime  part  of 
his  duty ;  and^so  far  wraps  his  talent  in  a  napkin,  and  buries  it 
in  the  earth. 

2.  Children  should  be  Oradually  instructed. 

Knowledge  plainly  should  be  communicated  in  that  progres- 
sive course,  in  which  the  mind  is  most  capable  of  receiving  it. 
The  first  things,  which  children  attain,  are  wordsy  ^x\A  facts.  To 
these  succeed,  after  no  great  interval,  plain  doctrines^  and  pre* 
eepts.  As  they  advance  in  years  and  understanding,  they  gradu- 
ally comprehend,  and  therefore  relish,  doctrines  of  a  more  com- 
plicated and  difficult  nature.  This  order  of  things,  being  in- 
wrought in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  should  be  exact- 
ly followed.  When  it  is  counteracted,  or  forgotten,  the  task  of 
instruction  will  ever  be  difficult ;  and  the  progress  of  the  pupil 
slow  and  discouraging.  A  loose  and  general  attention  to  this 
great  rule  of  instruction  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  roost  enlight- 
ened countries,  but  a  far  less  accurate  one,  than  its  importance 
deserves. 

Among  the  facts  and  doctrines,  suited  to  the  early  mind,  none 
are  imbibed  with  more  readiness,  or  fastened  upon  with  more 
strength,  than  the  existence,  presence,  perfections,  and  provi- 
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dence,  of  God  :  the  Creation  of  all  things  by  his  power;  its  own 
accountableness  to  him ;  and  the  immense  importance  of  his  fo- 
vour,  and,  thcrefoi*e,  of  acting  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  his 
approbation.  These  things,  then,  together  with  such  as  are  in- 
separably connected  with  them,  should,  without  fail,  be  always 
taught  at  the  dawn  of  the  understanding. 

3.  The  impressionsj  which  are  useful  to  children^  should  bz 
made  Continually. 

Children,  more  than  any  other  persons,  need  line  upon  line,  and 
precept  upon  precept ;  here  a  little^  and  there  a  little.  It  is  in 
no  sense  sufficient  to  have  taught  them  either  truths,  or  duties* 
The  parentis  duty  is,  then^  only  begun.  He  is  not  only  to  teach, 
but  to  inculcate;  to  recal  what  has  been  forgotten;  to  explaio 
what  has  been  imperfectly  apprehended ;  to  rectify  what  has 
been  misunderstood,  to  illustrate  what  has  been  obscure ;  and 
to  enforce  what  has  been  unfelt.  A  few  minds  are,  indeed,  so 
happily  susceptible,  as  readily  to  understand,  deeply  to  feel, 
and  permanently  to  retain,  most  of  that,  which  they  arc  taught. 
But  such  minds  ai*e  rare,  and  solitary.  Almost  all  children  de- 
mand, and  ought  to  receive,  instruction  in  the  manner  here  re- 
commended. 

4»  Instruction  should  be  communicated  to  children  with  unwcari- 
edpatience. 

Christ,  in  this  and  many  other  respects,  has  left  Instructors  a 
perfect  example.  Although  his  disciples  were  dxdl  of  hearings 
and  sloio  of  heart  to  believe  ;  although  they  had  many,  and  those 
often  very  unreasonable,  prejudices;  his  patience  was  never 
lessened.  *Ie  taught  them  in  the  gradual  manner,  which  I  have 
recommended ;  as^  in  his  own  language,  they  were  able  to  bear. 
He  taught  them,  also,  without  weariness,  without  frctfulness, 
without  discouragement,  without  reproaches,  and  without  inter- 
mission. At  times  indeed,  he  reproved  them,  and  with  some 
degree  of  severity ;  but  always  with  tenderness  and  good-will. 

In  this  manner  should  parents  teach  their  children ;  should  be 
patient  with  their  ignorance,  their  backwardness  to  receive  in- 
struction, their  mistakes.,  their  forgetfulness,  the  necessity  of 
teaching  them  again  and  again,  and  thp  doubts  and  difficulties, 
which  from  time  to  time  they  suggest.     In  all  this,  the  parents 
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should  manifest  not  only  quietness  of  mind,  but  cheerfulness, 
and  willingness  to  repeat  their  instructions. 

5.  Instructions  should  be  given  Persuasively. 

Children  are  often  discouraged  from  learning  by  being  com- 
pelled to  this  employment,  and  punished  for  not  learning ;  by 
the  gloomy  countenance,  morose  temper,  and  forbidding  man- 
n^,  of  the  Instructor;  by  being  unreasonably  confined,  and  un- 
reasonably debarred  from  those  harmless  gratifications,  which 
are  necessary  to  preserve  their  health  and  spirits ;  and  not  un- 
Itequently  by  the  imposition  of  harder  tasks,  than  they  are  able 
to  perform.  If  I  supposed  such  persons  to  act  understandingly ; 
I  should  believe,  that  they  intended  to  prevent  children  fi*om 
learning ;  and  that  their  measures  were  skilfully  contrived  for 
this  purpose.  But  to  the  end,  for  which  they  are  professedly 
adopted,  they  could  scarcely  be  fitted  in  a  more  unhappy  man- 
ner. 

To  most  children  learning  may  be  made  an  alluring  object. 
Pleasantness  of  disposition,  afiability,  condescension,  serenity 
of  countenance,  and  sweetness  of  manners,  in  the  Instructor ; 
engaging  books,  moderate  tasks,  reasonable  confinement  to  study, 
a  proper  allowance  of  recreation,  commendation  kindly  given 
when  merited,  and  well  directed  rewards  for  improvement ;  are 
usually  sufficient  persuasives  to  engage  children  in  a  spontane- 
ous and  pleasurable  course  of  learning.  The  Instructor,  who 
will  not  follow  this  course,  must  be  very  imperfectly  fitted  for 
his  employment. 

6.  Children  should  be  taught  by  Example* 

All  men  will  admit,  that  the  moral  branches  of  education  can 
never  be  taught  successfully  without  the  aid  of  example.  Ex- 
ample has,  in  a  great  measure,  the  same  influence  on  every  other 
part  of  education.  Children  do  little^  beside  imitating  others. 
Parents,  who  read,  will  have  reading  children.  Industrious  pa- 
rents will  have  industrious  children.  Lying  parents  will  have 
lying  children.  Example,  therefore,  is  of  the  highest  possible 
consequence  in  this  important  concern. 

7.  Children  should  be  taught  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  prompt' 
'd  unceasingly  to  the  most  vigorous  exertion  of  their  own  talents* 

The  human  mind  is  not  a  mere  vessel,  into  which  knowledge 
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b  to  be  poured.  It  is  better  compared  to  a  bee,  fed  during  the 
first  periods  of  its  existence  by  the  labours  of  others ;  but  in- 
tended, ere  long,  to  lift  its  wings  in  the  active  employment  of 
collecting  sweets  from  every  field  within  its  reach.  To  such 
excursions,  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  purposes,  the 
mind  should  be  early  and  sedulously  allured.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  give  it  energy  and  strength.  Without  the  active  exer- 
cise of  its  powers,  neither  body,  nor  mind,  can  acquire  vigour. 
Without  bodily  exertions,  Ooliath^  six  cubits  high,  would  have 
been  only  a  gigantic  boy :  without  mental  efforts,  Hewion  would 
have  been  merely  an  infani  of  days. 
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DUTY  OF  PARENTS. 


Proverbs  zxii.  6* 

JVain  vp  a  child  in  the  way  ht  should  go  ;  and  when  h$  is  old  he 

will  not  dqpiart  from  it. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  distributed  the  duties  of  parents 
under  three  heads ; 

The  Maintenance, 

TTu  Education^  and, 

The  Settlement,  of  Children. 

7%e  Eiducation  of  Children  I  proposed  also  to  consider  under 
the  two  heads  of 

Instruction  y  and^ 

Government. 

The  first  of  these  general  h^ads,  together  with  the  former  di- 
vision of  the  second,  were  examined  in  that  discourse.  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  make  some  observations  on  the  remaining  sub- 
jects  proposed  for  discussion  at  that  time. 

The  Parental  Duty,  which,  according  to  the  plan  mentionedi 
next  demands  our  attention,  is  the  Government  of  Children* 
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The  observations,  which  I  shall  make  concerning  this  subject, 
will  respect, 

The  Nature^ 

The  End  J  and, 

7%e  Importance^  of  this  Government ;  and, 

7%e  Manner^  in  which  it  is  to  be  administered. 

Concerning  the  Nature  of  Parental  Government^  its  End,  and 
its  Importance,  my  observations  must  be  very  summary. 

The  Nature  of  all  government  is  justly  defined  to  be  the  con- 
trol of  one  being  over  the  actions  of  another.  This  control  in 
the  hands  of  parents  over  their  children  is  at  once  the  most  ab- 
solute, perhaps,  and  clearly  the  most  gentle  and  indulgent,  do- 
minion, which  is  exercised  by  mankind.  The  parentis  will  is 
the  only  law  to  the  child ;  yet,  being  steadily  regulated  by  pa- 
rental afiection,  is  probably  more  moderate,  equitable,  and  pleas- 
ing to  him,  than  any  other  human  government  to  any  other  sub- 
ject. It  resembles  the  divine  government  more  in  its  nature, 
and,  when  wisely  administered,  in  its  efficacy,  than  any  other. 
Correction,  sometimes  esteemed  the  whole  of  it,  is  usually  the 
least  part :  a  part,  indispensable  indeed,  and  sometimes  effica- 
cious, when  all  others  have  failed.  Beside  correction  it  includes 
advice,  commendation,  blame,  reproof,  rebuke,  admonition,  ex- 
postulation, influence,  restraint,  confinement,  rewards,  the  depri- 
vation of  enjoyments,  the  infliction  of  disgrace,  the  denial  of  fa- 
vour, and  various  other  things  :  each  possessing  peculiar  effica- 
cy ;  and  all  of  them  efficacious,  not  only  in  themselves,  but  also 
by  the  variety  of  administration,  which  they  furnish,  and  the  re- 
lative power,  which  they  derive  merely  from  the  fact  of  succeeding 
each  other. 

7%«  End  of  parental  government  is  undoubtedly  the  good  of 
children.  The  end  of  all  government  is  the  good  of  the  govern- 
ed. Children  are  given  to  parents,  not  to  be  a  convenience  to 
them,  but  that  they  may  become  blessings  to  the  children.  In 
this  way,  and  ordinarily  in  this  alone,  will  the  children  become 
blessings  to  the  parents.  Every  parent  should  fix  in  his  mind  a 
strong,  habitual  sense  of  this  end.  The  good,  to  be  accomplish- 
ed for  the  child,  should  be  the  object  of  inquiry  in  every  ad* 
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ministration  of  this  nature.  The  kind,  the  degree,  and  the  con- 
tinuance, of  the  punishment,  and  the  reward,  should  be  all  de- 
termined by  it.  In  a  word,  it  should  absolutely  govern  all  the 
conduct  of  the  parent  towards  the  child. 

The  Importance  of  parental  government  will  demand  very  few 
remarics ;  since  no  man  will  question  it  in  earnest.  Every  pa- 
rent ought  to  remember,  that  his  child  is  committed  to  him  ;  that 
all  his  interests  are  put  into  his  hands ;  and  that  to  train  up  his 
&mily  for  usefulness,  and  for  heaven,  is  ordinarily  the  chief  duty, 
which  God  requires  him  to  perform ;  the  chief  good,  which  be 
can  ever  accomplish.  « If  he  neglects  this  duty  ;  he  ought  to  ex- 
pect, that  it  will  be  left  undone  :  for  no  other  person  will  usually 
undertake  it.  If  he  does  not  accomplish  this  good ;  he  ought  to 
believe,  that  it  will  never  be  accomplished.  On  the  contrary, 
the  child  will  be  left  to  himself  ;  to  evil  companions;  to  men, 
whose  business  it  is  to  corrupt  the  young ;  to  unbridled  lusts ;  to 
unrestrained  iniquity ;  to  Satan,  and  to  ruin.  He  ought  also  to 
remember,  that  childhood,  is  the  seed-time  for  all  good  ;  the  sea- 
son, when  every  useful  impression  is  most  happily  made ;  the 
time,  when  almost  all  that,  which  can  be  done  for  the  child,  is  to 
be  done.  He  should  remember,  that  the  encouragement  is  very 
great.  Experience  abundantly  proves,  that  well  governed  chil- 
dren are  almost  always  well  behaved ;  and  that  almost  all  reli- 
gious persons  arc  of  this  number.  What  experience  declares^ 
the  Scriptures  ratify.  The  text,  if  not  an  absolute  promise,  is 
yet  a  glorious  encouragement  to  this  parental  duty.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  peace  and  pleasantness  of  his  family  ;  the  filial  piety, 
amiable  conduct,  and  fair  reputation,  of  his  children;  furnish 
a  rich  hope,  that  he  will  in  the  end  assemble  around  him  his  lit- 
tle flock,  and  be  able  to  say  with  exultation  and  transport,  Be- 
hold^ here  am  /,  and  the  children  whom  thou  hast  given  me. 

The  Manner^  in  which  parental  government  ought  to  be  admi- 
niitered^  demands  a  more  extensive  consideration. 

The  observations,  which  I  propose  to  make  concerning  it,  I 
diall  aiTange  under  the  following  heads. 

1.   The  Government  of  Children  should  begin  with  the  dawn  of 
their  reason. 

I  have  already  applied  this  observation  to  parental  Instruction : 
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it  is  still  more  forcibly  applicable  to  parental  government.  The 
habit  of  submission  can  never  be  effectuated  without  difficulty, 
unless  commenced  at  the  beginning.  The  first  direction  of  the 
infant  mind  has  been  often,  and  justly,  compared  to  the  first 
figure,  assumed  by  a  twig ;  which  is  ordinarily  its  figure  during 
every  subsequent  period  of  its  growth.  If  children  are  taught 
effectually  to  obey  at  first  ]  they  will  easily  be  induced  to  obey 
ever  afterwards*  Almost  all  those,  who  are  disobedient,  are 
such,  as  have  been  neglected  in  the  beginning.  The  twig  was 
suffered  to  stiffen,  before  an  attempt  was  made  to  bend  it  into  the 
proper  shape.  Then  it  resumed,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  ceas* 
ed,  its  former  figure.  If  begun  in  season,  the  task  of  securing 
filial  obedience  will  usually  be  easy,  and  the  object  effisctoally 
gained.  If  then  neglected,  it  will  be  attended  by  a  multitude  of 
.difficulties,  and  discouragements ;  and  its  efficacy  will  be  doubt* 
ful,  if  not  fruitless. 

2.  Parental  Government  should  be  administered  with  Con- 
stancy. 

The  views  manifested  by  the  parent  concerning  the  conduct  of 
the  child,  should  ever  be  the  same.  His  good  conduct  should  be 
invariably  approved ;  his  bad  conduct  invariably  disapproved. 
The  measures  of  the  parent,  also,  should  be,  universally,  of  the 
same  tenour.  All  proper  encouragement  should  be  regularly 
holden  out  to  obedience,  and  all  rational  opposition  be  steadily 
made  to  disobedience. 

The  active  superintendance  of  the  child  should  be  unremitted. 
He  should  feel,  ^that  he  is  ever  an  object  of  parental  attention ; 
ever  secure,  when  his  behaviour  merits  it,  of  parental  favour ; 
and  ever  conscious,  that  his  faults  will  expose  him  to  frowns  and 
censures.  This  unremitted  consciousness  of  the  child  can  never 
be  produced,  but  by  the  unremitted  care,  and  watchfulness,  of 
the  parent.  The  Roman  maxim,  Obsta  principiis^  Resist  the  be- 
ginnings of  evil ;  is  in  all  cases  replete  with  wisdom ;  hut  is  ap* 
plicable  to  no  case,  perhaps,  with  such  force,  as  to  those  of  chil* 
dren.  All  their  tendencies  should  be  watched.  Every  com- 
mencement of  evil,  every  tendency  towards  it,  should  be  observ- 
ed, and  resisted. 

The  efforts  of  parents  in  this  employment  should,  also,  be  un- 
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WMried.  Diteom&gmunt  end  Sloik  mr%  two  pfime  etih  in  ike 
conduct  of  parenial  Qovtmmcnt.  The  parent,  seeing  so  many, 
and  so  oneeasing,  ezenions  necessary  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purpose,  vsaally  feels,  either  earlier  or  later,  as  if  it  could 
never  be  accomplished ;  and  hence,  from  mere  discouragement, 
at  first  relaxes,  and  finally  gives  over,  his  endeavours.  Frequent*^ 
ly,  also,  he  becomes,  after  a  moderate  number  of  trials,  wea- 
ried of  a  duty,  iriiich  he  finds  so  burdensome ;  and  through  mere 
indolence  desists  from  every  strenuous  attempt  to  dischace;e  it* 
Such  parents  ought  to  remember,  that  they  are  labouring  for  the 
salvation  of  their  children ;  that  this  mi^ty  object  is  pre-emi- 
nen'tly  committed  to  thtmf  and  that  these  reasons  for  their  negli- 
gence will  be  unhappily  alleged  at  the  final  day. 

I  have  elsewhere  compared  the  mind  of  a  child  to  a  rude  mass 
of  silver,  in  the  hand  of  the  silversmith.  A  single  stroke  of  the 
hammer,  a  hundred,  or  even  a  thousand,  change  its  form  in  a 
very  imperfect  degree ;  and  advance  it  but  little  towards  the 
figure,  and  beauty,  of  the  vessel  which  is  intended.  Were  he  to 
stop,  nothing  valuable  would  be  accomplished.  A  patient  con- 
tinuance  of  these  seemingly  inefficacious  efibrts,  however,  will, 
in  the  end,  produce  the  proposed  vessel  in  its  proper  form,  and 
with  the  highest  elegance  and  perfection.  With  the  same  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  should  parental  exertions  be  made, 
when  employed  in  forming  the  minds  of  children.  Thus  made« 
they  will  usually  find  a  similar  issue. 

3.  7%e  government  of  children  should  be  frnfformh/  Kindm 

Parents  not  unfrequently  administer  discipline  to  their  chil- 
dren, because  they  feel  themselves  obliged  to  it  by  conscience ; 
or  to  gratify  anger;  or.  to  retaliate  some  offence;  or  to  compel 
their  children  to  accomplish  some  pleasure  of  their  own.  When- 
ever they  act  under  the  proper  influence  of  conscience,  they  are 
certainly  so  far  to  be  commended.  But  whenever  they  intend 
merely  to  unburden  their  consciences,  and  feel,  that  this  is  done 
by  merely  punishing  their  children,  whether  the  punishment  be 
wise,  just,  and  useful,  or  not ;  either  their  consciences  must  be 
very  ill  informed,  or  they  must  be  very  little  inclined  to  satisfy 
their  demands.  In  the  other  three  cases  the  discipline  is  mere- 
ly selfish  ;  and  partakes  as  little  of  the  true  nature  of  family  go- 
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vernment.  as  that  of  a  den  of  thieves*  There  are  parents,  wb* 
frankly,  but  foolishly,  declare,  that  they  cannot  correct  their 
children,  unless  when  they  are  in  a  Passion.  Such  parents  I 
should  advise  never  to  correct  them  at  all*  ^Children,  eveii  at 
an  early  age,  easily  understand  the  nature  of  such  government, 
and  indeed  almost  always  discern  more  perfectly  the  nature  of 
our  improper  conduct,  than  we  either  wish,  or  suspect*  He^ 
who  thinks  his  child  incapable  of  understanding  his  open  infir- 
mities, will  almost  of  course  be  deceived*  The  government  of 
Passion,  children  will  always  perceive  to  be  causeless,  variable, 
weak,  and  sinful*  The  parent,  who  administers  it,  will  be 
dreaded  by  them,  indeed ;  but  he  will  only  be  dreaded  in  the* 
same  manner,  as  a  wild  beast*  He  will  neither  be  reverenced,  new 
loved*  His  commands,  so  far  as  they  cannot  be  avoided  without 
danger,  will  be  followed  by  obedience :  so  far  as  they  can,  they 
will  be  neglected*  The  obedience  will  be  a  mere  eye-service; 
and  never  spring  from  the  heart.  When  the  parent  is  absent, 
therefore,  the  child  will  pursue  his  own  inclinations ;  and  will 
generally  counteract  his  parent's  pleasure,  whenever  his  owi 
safety  will  permit*  Such  a  government  prompts  the  wickedness 
of  children  ten  times,  where  it  restrains  it  once* 

The  government  of  Retaliation  is  the  government  of  revenge; 
and,  therefore,  not  the  government  of  a  parent,  but  that  of  aa 
enemy.  In  this  manner  it  will  be  regularly  regarded  by  the 
child*  Accordingly,  he  will,  as  far  as  possible,  prevent  its  ef- 
fects by  concealing  his  faults  in  every  vray,  which  his  ingenuity, 
or  circumstances,  can  suggest*  In  pursuit  of  this  object,  he  will 
{practise  every  trick,  and  fetch,  and  fraud,  which  his  cunning 
can  devise ;  and  ultimately  utter  every  equivocation,  and  every 
direct  falsehood,  which  the  necessity  of  extricating  himself  may 
require*  Nor  will  it  be  long,  before  he  will  consider  his  parent 
as  one  party,  and  himself  as  the  other*  He  will  then  begin  to 
retaliate  in  turn.  In  this  manner,  a  controversy  will  be  insitut- 
ed,  in  which  it  will  be  the  business  of  each  to  provoke,  and  in- 
jure, the  other.  The  child  will  not,  indeed,  be  able  to  meet  his 
antagonist  in  the  open  field ;  but  he  will  endeavour  to  supply 
this  defect  by  watching  every  opportunity  to  do  mischief  secret- 
ly, and  by  making  up  in  cunning  what  be  wants  in  power.    A 
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species  of  hdkm  hostilities  will  thus  be  carried  on  by  him ;  and 
ftreqnently  for  sach  a  length  of  time,  as  to  embitter  the  peace  of 
the  parent,  and  tomin  the  character  of  the  child* 

The  government,  which  is  employed  merely  m  making  a  chili 
$ubsefvieni  to  the  Caprice^  and  Canvetnence^  of  a  parent^  is  too 
obviously  selfish,  and  sordid,  ever  to  be  misunderstood :  and  it 
Beeds  only  to  be  understood,  to  be  detested.  From  parents, 
certainly,  if  from  any  human  beings,  we  look  for  disinterested- 
ness; especially  in  the  management  of  their  children.  But 
there  arc  parents,  who  regard  their  children,  as  hard  masters  re- 
gard their  slaves ;  and  value  them,  only  as  they  hope  to  derive 
profit  from  their  labour,  or  convenience  from  their  subserviency 
to  their  selfish  wishes*  No  words  are  necessary  to  show,  that 
such  views,  feelings,  and  conduct,  are  contradictions  to  the  pa- 
rental  character,  and  duties,  alike.  Equally  hostile  are  they  to 
the  good  of  the  child ;  and  are  calculated,  only  to  destroy  all 
his  tendencies  towards  becoming  a  useful  man.  Persons,  who 
act  in  either  of  these  modes,  have  never  set  before  their  eyes  the 
true  End  of  parental  government ;  and  have  no  conceptions  of 
the  real  nature  of  that  great  duty,  to  which  they  have  been  call- 
ed by  their  Maker.  A  little  atteMon  to  this  subject  would  con- 
vince them,  that  all  their  government  is  to  be  administered  under 
the  controling  influence  of  kindness  only ;  kindness,  directed 
solely  to  the  good  of  their  children.  They  are,  indeed,  to  re- 
prove, and  to  punish,  them  :  but  this  is  to  be  done  only  for  their 
good ;  and  never  to  grfltify  the  resentment,  nor  to  promote  the 
selfish  purposes,  of  the  parent.  It  is  to  be  done,  because  their 
bulls  are  to  be  repressed,  and  because  these  are  the  proj^r 
means  of  repressing  them ;  because  it  is  necessary,  that  the  chil- 
dren should  be  sober,  discreet,  virtuous,  and  useful ;  and  because 
these  are  the  proper  means  of  preparing  them  to  become  so. 
As  such  means  only,  is  all  discipline  to  be  used.  In  every  other 
view,  the  natilre  of  discipline  is  subverted.  Reproof  becomes 
reproach,  advice  contumely,  Itid  correction  an  assault.  Instead 
of  rendering  the  child  what  he  ought  to  be,  the  parent  will,  in 
this  way,  destroy  all  the  worth,  which  he  at  present  possesses^ 
and  prevent  that,  which  he  might  acquire. 

^mong  the  modes  of  exhibiting  kindness  in  governing  our  chil^ 
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dreu,  Calmiusi  and  JIhderaiion  in  reprating^  amd  eorreeimgj  an 
indiipensable.  He,  to  whom  this  office  &ll8,  ought,  more  thaa 
in  almost  any  other  case,  to  be  in  perfect  possession  of  himselL 
Every  thing,  which  he  does,  or  says,  ought  to  prove,  that  he  it 
so*  His  countenance  ought  then  to  be  mild ;  his  accent  gentle ) 
his  words  free  from  all  unkindness ;  and  his  conduct  such^  as 
to  prove,  that  he  is  compelled  to  this  unwelcome  office  by  duty 
only. 

With  this  spirit,  parents  will  naturally  be  led  not  to  govern 
their  children  too  much.  Like  certain  Mohammedant^  who  esti- 
mate the  degree  of  their  devotion  by  the  number  of  prayers^ 
which  they  utter,  some  persons  suppose  their  duty  of  governing 
their  children  to  be  performed  meritoriously,  merely  becaine  . 
they  reprove  and  punish  their  children  very  often ;  and  acconi>> 
ingly  make  it  their  business  to  find  fault  with  them  frcoi 
morning  to  night,  and  to  putaish  them  from  week  to  week.  In 
this  way,  both  reproof  and  punishment  lose  all  their  power;  and 
only  serve  to  case-harden  die  child  against  his  duty.  Children 
are  as  easily  injured  by  too  much  government,  as  by  too  Httle* 
Children  ought  always  to  be  watched  with  attention  and  tender* 
ness,  but  not  to  be  harrassed. 

Another  important  office  of  kindness  is  io  adminuter  rtprotfi  . 
mnd  prmishmeni,  Privately.  Children  sometimes  commit  their 
faults  before  others,  when  the  parent  is  present ;  and  necessity 
may  then  demand,  that  they  should  be  reproved  on  the  spot,  and 
in  the  presence  of  those,  who  witness  the  fault.  Whenever  this 
Is  not  the  case,  it  will,  in  almost  every  instance,  be  desirable  to 
administer  the  proper  discipline  in  private.  In  this  case  the 
child  will  feel,  that  his  character  is  saved ;  and  will  be  solicit* 
ous,  in  future,  to  preserve  his  own  character  by  good  conduct.  ' 
He  will  feel  also,  that  he  is  treated  kindly ;  and  will  be  grateful 
for  the  kindness.  His  mind  will  be  left  free  for  the  undivided 
exercise  of  veneration  for  his  parent.  The  parent  at  the  same 
time,  will  enjoy  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  reproving  hiai 
freely,  largely,  pungently,  and  solemnly ;  without  that  embar- 
rassment, which  will  necessarily  arise  from  the  presence  of 
others.  In  the  presence  of  others,  the  child  will  feel  his  pride 
wounded,  bis  character  sacrificed,  and  himself  diagraced ;  and 


Ml  will  always  be  weakened,  and  most  frequently  destroyed. 

TTu  Ootttntment  of  Childrtn  thoutd  atmiofa  he  aceompmnitd 
nofi  ofitt  rtatonabUntt»  and  Eqtuty, 

uty  parents  err  through  loo  mucA  indulgence ;  and  many 
igh  loo  tiitU,  Both  extremes  are  unhappy,  as  well  as  un- 
mable.  Every  child  ought  clearly  to  see,  that  his  parent''s 
iret  are  not  unkind ;  and  that  his  indulgence  is  not  foolish, 
his  end,  he  ought  regularly,  as  soon  as  his  capacity  will  ad- 
to  be  taught  the  reasons,  on  which  the  conduct  of  bis  parent, 

time  to  time,  is  founded  :  not  as  a  piece  of  respect  to  him, 
:h  he  may  demand ;  but  as  wisely  directed  information,  which 
be  eminently  useful  to  both  parent  and  chUd.  To  the  parent 
ill  be  useful,  by  establishing  his  chamcter  in  the  eyes  of  his 
I,  as  a  ruler  whose  measures  are  all  originated,  and  directed, 
alid  reasons  and  sound  wisdom,  steady  equity  and  unfailing 
ness :  as  a  ruler,  whose  government  is  to  be  reverenced, 
le  commands  are  to  be  obeyed,  and  whose  wishes  are  to  be 
rded  with,  from  their  reasonableness,  as  well  as  their  aotho- 
i  from  the  benefit,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  obeying;  and 

the  pleasure,  universally  experienced  in  conforming;  to  the 
of  such  a  ruler.  Id  this  case  the  parent  is  secured  of  the 
iience  of  the  child,  when  he  is  absent,  (as  for  the  greaterpart 
e  time  he  must  necessarily  be,)  no  less  than  when  he  is  present ; 
B  assured  also,  that  his  obedience  will  be  voluntary,  and  exact. 
on  both  these  accounts,  delightful.     To  the  child  this  infor- 

nn  arill  hf>  hiffhitr  nrtTnntnirvniiD-  h»ran<i>  ir   vill  eaptv  afviin. 
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child  governed  by  mere  authority ;  and,  when  absent,  abroad, 
or  arrived  at  the  years  of  self-dtreclion,  will  be  incomparably 
more  safe.  The  family,  in  this  case,  will  exhibit  the  delightful 
spectacle  of  rational  beings,  governed  by  rational  beings ;  and 
not  the  humiliating  one,  of  slaves,  struggling  under  the  domi- 
nation of  a  master. 

B.  7%e  government  of  children  should  be  Self-coniistenim 
Every  parent  ought  to  possess  himself  of  a  seheme  of  govern* 
ing  his  children,  before  he  commences  the  practice,  fai  thir 
scheme  the  same  things  should  be  uniformly  amied  at ;  the  same 
things  required  ;  and  the  same  things  prohibited.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  parent,  also,  as  displayed  in  the  execution  of  thiv 
scheme,  should  invariably  be  the  same ;  and  that  should  be  the 
character,  formed  of  reason  and  principle  only.  In  all  the  pa- 
rent's measures  the  child  should  see,  uniformly  and  irresistiblyi 
that  the  parent  hates  vice  above  all  things,  and  above  all  things 
loves  virtue.  This  hatred  to  vice,  and  love  to  virtue,  ought  to 
appear  to  be  inwrought  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  parent^ 
mind;  to  be  inseparable  from  his  habitual  views  and  feelings; 
and  to  be  the  first,  the  unvarying,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
only,  movements  of  his  soul,  with  respect  to  these  great  subjects. 
Of  course,  all  his  conduct  ought  to  present  the  unquestionable 
proof,  which  practice  and  example  furnish,  that  this  is  his  reat 
character. 

In  consequence  of  this  consistency,  children  will  uniformly 
expect  the  same  parental  opposition  to  their  faults,  and  the 
same  countenance  to  their  virtuous  conduct.  Few  motives  will 
operate  more  powerfully,  than  such  expectations,  either  to  per- 
suade them  to  virtue,  or  to  restrain  them  from  sin.  Fewer  crimes 
will,  therefore,  be  committed  by  them;  and  of  course  the  pa* 
rent  will  have  fewer  transgressions  to  reprove,  or  punish.  In 
this  manner,  a  great  part  of  the  parent's  labour  will  be  prevent- 
ed ;  and  not  a  small  part  of  his  pain.  What  remains  to  be  done 
will  be  incomparably  more  pleasant.  His  encouragement  to 
proceed  will,  also,  be  unspeakably  greater.  To  see  the  effica- 
cy of  our  endeavours  is  the  most  animating  of  all  earthly  in- 
ducements to  continue  them. 
.    Besides^  children  will,  in  this  case,  regard  their  parents  with 
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fiur  more  ▼enenticMiy  than  in  any  other.  Consistency  of  charac- 
ter is  essential  to  all  dignity.  A  changing  man,  even  when  not 
a  feulty  one,  is  almost  necessarily  regarded  as  a  trifler.  A  man 
on  the  contrary,  exhibiting  uniform  views,  and  principles,  in  a 
life»  uniformly  directed  by  them,  governed,  and  governing,  by 
the  same  rules,  and  an  unchanging  regard  to  them,  is  always  pos- 
sessed of  dignity ;  and,  when  seen  to  be  steadily  opposed  to 
sin  and  folly,  and  attached  to  wisdom  and  virtue,  is  possessed 
of  high  dignity.  This  character,  seen  in  a  parent,  will  invaria- 
bly engage  the  highest  filial  veneration. 

When  children  become  satisfied,  that  (he  restraints  and  cor- 
rections, which  they  experience  firom  their  parents,  spring  only 
from  a  conviction,  that  they  are  right,  and  necessary ;  their  con- 
sciences will  almost  always  acquiesce.  What  is  remarkable, 
and,  would,  were  it  not  common,  be  surprising ;  they  love  the 
parent,  who  administers  them,  much  more,  than  him,  who  neg- 
lects them.  Between  parental  government,  conducted  in  this 
manner,  and  that,  which  is  passionate,  desultory,  and  fraught 
with  inconsistencies,  the  diflTerence  can  scarcely  be  calculated. 

As  a  general  conclusion  of  my  observations  concerning  the 
education  of  Children,  I  add  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  parent  ought 
4o  he  accompanied  mth  daily  Prayer  to  Ood/or  his  blessing.  It  is 
the  indispensable  duty  of  mankind  to  pray  always  with  allpray' 
«r.  Few,  very  few,  are  those  employments  in  human  life,  which 
so  loudly  call  for  the  foithful  performance  of  this  duty,  as  that, 
which  has  been  under  discussion.  Wisdom,  patience,  &ithful- 
ness,  kindness,  and  constancy,  are  rarely  demanded  of  man  in 
any  concern,  either  so  unceasingly,  or  in  so  great  a  degree,  as 
in  this.  All  these  qualifications  are  indispensable  to  our  suc- 
cess ;  and  we  need  them  indispensably  from  the  Father  of  lights 
who  alone  can  furnish  these  and  all  other  good  gifts.  If  we  pos- 
sessed them  all ;  we  should  equally  need  his  blessings  to  give 
an  efficacious  and  happy  issue  to  our  exertions.  Both  the  qua- 
lifications, and  the  blessings,  then,  are  to  be  asked  of  God  who 
giveth  liberally  unto  all;  and  who  bath  assured  us,  that  every 
one,  who  asketh  shall  receive.  The  parent,  who  educates  his  chil- 
dren with  the  greatest  case,  and  yet  fails  to  invoke  the  blessing 
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of  God  upon  his  labours,  has  done  but  half  his  duty ;  and  is  en- 
titled to  no  promise  of  success. 

III.  I  shall  now  make  a  few  observatitms  concerning  the  SeitU' 
ment  of  Children* 

The  parent's  duty  with  respect  to  this  subject  will  be  princi- 
pally concerned  with  the  following  things. 

!•  l%e  choice  of  that  Businesi^  in  which  he  is  to  tpend,  printv 
pally  y  his  life. 

In  selecting  this  object,  a  parent  is  bound  to  regard  the  state 
of  his  own  circumstances ;  the  reasonable  expectations  of  hii 
child;  his  talents;  his  inclinations;  the  probability  of  hisob* 
taining  a  competent  subsistence ;  the  prospect  of  his  usefulness; 
and  the  security  of  his  virtue.  It  will  be  easily  seen,  that  alt 
these  are  discretionary  things ;  to  be  judged  of  as  well  as  we  are 
able,  and  reducible  to  no  precise  general  rule.  Where  childrea 
are  not  peculiarly  froward,  and  parents  not  peculiarly  prejudic* 
ed,  the  advantage  of  the  child  will,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  suffi* 
ciently  consulted.  The  principal  difficulty,  here,  will  usually 
be,  to  determine  how  far  regard  is  to  be  had  to  his  inclinations. 
A  degree  of  indulgence  is  always  to  be  given  them.  When  they 
direct  to  a  prudent  and  profitable  employment,  there  can  be  no 
controversy ;  nor  when  they  direct  to  a  dangerous  one.  AH  the 
real  perplexity  will  spring  from  cases  of  a  doubtful  nature. 
Here  the  child's  inclinations  are  supposed  to  lean  one  way,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  parent  another.  If  the  parent  apprehends 
the  bias  of  the  child  to  be  invincible ;  it  will  be  both  prudent, 
and  right,  to  yield  his  own  inclinations  :  if  not ;  he  may  lawfully 
require  the  child  to  make  an  experiment  of  the  business,  which 
he  has  preferred.  The  child  is  then  bound  to  submit  quietly  to 
the  choice  of  the  parent ;  and  to  endeavour  faithfully  to  subdue 
his  own  opposing  inclinations.  If,  after  a  fair  trial,  he  finds 
them  unconquerable  ;  the  parent  is,  in  my  view,  bound  to  yield 
the  contested  point.  The  happiness  of  the  child  ought,  here,  to 
be  the  commanding  object;  and  no  child  can  be  happy,  who  is 
prevented  from  following  the  business  which  he  loves,  and  com- 
pelled to  pursue  that  which  he  hates. 

Universally,  the  parent's  duty  demands  of  him  to  plare  hi^ 
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cfaild,  so  far  as  the  case  will  permit,  in  that  employment,  which 
upon  the  whole  is  best ;  which  will  probably  be  most  productive 
of  his  comfort*  reputation,  usefulness,  and  piety.  To  some  chil- 
dren, on  account  of  their  peculiar  dispositions,  certain  employ- 
ments are  sufficiently  safe,  which  for  others  are  to  be  regarded  as 
eminently  dangerous.  The  business,  in  which  children  are  to 
be  placed,  when  they  are  exposed  by  their  dispositions  to  pecu- 
liar tem|)tations,  should,  as  far  as  may  be,  always  be  such,  as  to 
counteract  their  dispositions.  The  employments,  which  awaken 
a  moderate  ambition,  and  a  moderate  desire  of  wealth  and  plea- 
sure, and  which  yet  disappoint  no  reasonable  expectations  of 
children,  are  usually  preferable  to  all  others.  Those  of  a  con- 
tiary  nature,  and  those,  particularly,  which  are  expected  to  pro- 
duce sudden  opulence,  and  speedy  aggrandizement,  or  which 
conduct  to  voluptuousness,  are  fraught  with  infinite  danger  and 
mischief.  They  that  will  be  rich^  or  great,  or  voluptuous,  fall 
into  trmplation^  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful 
huts^  that  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition.  The  love  of 
these  things  is  the  root  of  all  evil :  and  those,  who  covet  after 
them,  pierce  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows.  Most  pa- 
rents wish  these  things  for  their  children ;  but  they  know  not 
what  spirit  they  are  of  Most  parents,  also,  wish  their  sons  to 
be  geniuses,  and  their  daughters  to  be  beauties.  How  unfound- 
ed, how  self  deceiving,  are  all  these  desires  ?  I  do  not  deny, 
that  many  men  of  high  office,  and  of  great  wealth,  men  who  have 
possessed  in  abundance  -all  those,  which  are  called  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  have  been  pious ;  and,  so  far  as  this  world  permits, 
happy.  I  do  not  deny,  that  such  has  been  the  character,  and 
state,  of  many  men,  remarkable  for  their  talents  ;  and  of  many 
women,  distinguished  for  their  beauty.  I  do  not  deny,  that  all 
these  things  are,  in  their  nature,  to  be  regarded  as  blessings  ;  or 
that  they  sometimes  are  actually  blessings.  But  to  most  of  man- 
kind they  are  plainly  curses  ;  and  probably  to  all,  who  ardently 
desire  them.  What  a  melancholy  history  would  the  whole  his- 
tory be  of  beauties,  geniuses,  and  men  in  high  office,  of  great 
wealth,  and  determined  sensuality. 

2.  Marriage. 

With  respect  to  this  subject,  children  are  usually  governed  by 

Vol.    IV.  17 
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inclination  only,  or  chiefly :  their  parents  sometimes  by  judg* 
ment ;  sometimes  by  avarice ;  sometimes  by  ambition ;  some- 
times by  hatred  to  the  &mily,  or  person,  with  whom  the  child  is 
intended  to  be  connected ;  and  sometimes  by  favouritism  for 
other  persons,  or  families.  The*  parent  ought  to  be  influenced 
by  his  unbiassed  judgment  only.  By  every  thing  else  he  will, 
without  suspecting  it,  be  deceived ;  and  sometimes,  in  a  degree 
which  can  neither  be  foreseen,  nqr  limited,  render  both  himself, 
and  his  child,  unhappy  through  life. 

Parents  can  never  lawfully  compel  their  children  to  marry  per- 
sons, who  are  objects  of  their  dislike ;  nor  use  at  all  for  such  a 
purpose  that  influence,  or  those  persuasives,  which  operate  upon 
tender  and  susceptible  minds  as  the  worst  kind  of  compulsion. 
The  reasons  are  plain.     The  child  would  be  made  miserable; 
and  could  not,  in  any  event,  without  a  prev-arication,  of  the 
same  nature  with  perjury,  take  upon  himself  the  marriage  vows. 
But,  during  the  minority  of  his  children,  he  may  be  required  by 
indispensable  duty  to  restrain  them  from  marrying,  in  certain 
cases.    This,  however,  is  an  extreme  exercise  of  authority; 
and  should   take  place,  Qnly   where  the  cases   are  extreme; 
cases,  for  example,  in  which  the  intended  partner  is  an  infidel; 
or  grossly  vicious ;  or  of  a  family,  scandalous  for  vice ;  or  in  some 
other  case  of  a  similar  importance.     In  all  inferior  cases,  the  pa* 
rentes  duty  is,  in  my  view,  confined  to  information ;  to  persua- 
sion, kindly  and  reasonably  conducted ;  and  to  such  delays  of 
the  intended  connection,  as  will  furnish  opportunity  to  give  these 
dissuasives  their  full  operation.     In  these  cases,  children  arc 
bound  to  listen  with  the  utmost  willingness,  and  impartiality,  to 
the  parent's  reasons ;  and  deeply  to  feel,  and  to  respect,  his 
pleasure.     If  the  reasons  are  solid ;  they  ought  to  be  influenced 
by  their  whole  force  ;  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  overcome  their 
own  inclinations :  remembering,  that,  although  their  own  happi- 
ness is  the  first  thing  to  be  regarded  in  forming  such  a  connec- 
tion, that  of  their  parents  is  the  second;  and  that  parental  oppo- 
sition to  their  wishes  can  rarely  aim  at  any  thing  but  their  own 
good.     When  children  have  used  all  rrasonable  expedients  to 
bend  their  inclinations  to  the  wishes  of  ilicir  parents,  and  are  yet 
unable  to  subdue  them,  their  non-compliance  can  lawfully  nei- 
ther be  punished,  nor  resented. 
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3.  Assittanet  (owardt  acquiring  a  competent  living* 
When  children  commence  their  settlement  in  life,  they  often 
need  assistance,  at  least  as  much,  as  in  earlier  periods.  This 
assistance  is,  however,  principally  confined  to  two  articles ;  giv- 
ing advice,  and  furnishing  pecuniary  aid.  All  parents,  perhaps, 
are  sufficiently  willing  to  give  advice  ;  and  most,  I  believe,  are 
willing  to  befriend  their  children  with  pecuniary  assistance,  in 
such  a  degree,  as  is  not  felt  to  be  inconvenient  to  themselves. 
There  are  those,  however,  who  impart  sparingly  enough ;  and 
there  are  others,  still,  who  are  disposed  to  give  little  or  nothing. 
Avarice  sometimes  influences  the  parentis  conduct  in  this  re- 
spect ;  and  oftener,  I  believe,  a  reluctance  to  lessen  the  heap, 
which  we  have  been  long  gathering;  and  oftener,  still,  the 
wound,  which  pride  feels  at  being  thought  to  possess  less  wealth, 
than  the  utmost  of  what  we  have  amassed.  These  are  always 
wretched  reasons ;  and,  in  this  case,  reasons  for  wretched  con- 
duct. A  child,  when  setting  out  in  the  world,  finds  himself  sur- 
rounded by  a  multitude  of  difficulties ;  to  struggle  with  which 
he  must  be  very  imperfectly  prepared.  Unexperienced,  alone, 
suddenly  plunged  into  many  perplexities,  and  unacquainted  with 
the  means  of  relieving  themselves,  children  are  often  distressed, 
discouraged,  and  sometimes  broken  down;  when  the  helping 
hand  of  a  parent  would,  with  no  real  inconvenience  to  himself 
raise  them  to  hope,  resolution,  and  comfort.  That  parents,  so 
situated,  are  bound  by  plain  duty  to  assist  their  children  in  these 
circumstances  can  need  no  proof.  He,  who  will  not  thus  relieve 
the  ofl^pring  of  his  own  bowels,  even  at  the  expense  of  being 
thought  less  rich,  or  of  being  actually  less  rich,  deserves  not  the 
name  of  a  parent ;  and  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  show  his  face 
among  those  who  do.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  conceive,  that 
a  man,  who  will  not  deny  himself  a  little,  to  befriend  his  own 
children,  can  have  ever  compassed  the  self-denial  of  forgiving 
bis  enemies ;  nor  understand  how  he  can  possess  sufficient  con- 
fidence to  stand  up  in  morning  and  evening  worship,  at  the  head 
of  his  family,  and  say,  in  his  own  name  and  theirs.  Our  Father, 
whff  art  in  heaven. 


SERMON  CXIIL 


FIFTH  COMMANDMENT- 


DUTY  OF  RULERS* 


Exodus  xx.  12. 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother ;  that  thy  days  may  he  lot^ 
upon  the  land,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 

Beside  the  direct  import  of  this  precept,  it  has  been  generally, 
and  justly,  considered  as  by  a  very  obvious  analogy  including 
those  duties,  which  are  reciprocally  to  be  rendered  by  men  in 
various  other  relations :  particularly  those  of  superiors  and  in- 
feriors, whatever  may  be  the  basis  of  their  relative  characters. 
To  an  examination  of  ail  these  duties  it  might  fairly  lead.  I 
shall,  however,  make  it  my  guide  to  the  investigation  of  one 
class  of  them  only  :  viz.  Tlie  Duties  of  Magistrates  and  Subjects. 
The  relations  of  Magistrate  and  Subject  are  so  obviously  ana- 
logous to  those  of  parents  and  children,  that  Magistrates  have 
been  often  styled  the  fathers  of  their  people ;  and  their  people 
often  called  their  children.  No  language  of  commendation  is 
with  more  frequency,  or  with  more  emphasis,  applied  to  a  prince, 
distinguished  for  his  wisdom,  justice,  and  benevolence,  than  that 
he  was  a  father  to  his  subjects*  In  this  manner  mankind  have 
acknowledged  the  similarity  of  these  relations;  and  from  a  simi- 
larity of  relations,  every  man  knows,  must  arise  a  similarity  of 
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duties.    Accordingly  the  duty  to  magistrates  is  enjoined  in  the 
very  same  terms,  as  that  which  is  owed  to  parents; 

Fear  Ood^  says  Su  Peter;  honour  the  king.  We  are  also  di- 
rected by  5^  Paul  to  render  reverence^  honour^  customy  and  tri- 
bute^  to  the  several  orders  of  magistracy,  as  from  time  to  time 
they  are  due. 

It  is  my  design  in  this  discourse  to  state,  in  a  summary  man- 
ner, the  Jfature  of  civil  government ;  and  the  respective  duties  of 
Rulers  and  Subjects.  This  I  shall  do  without  even  a  remote  re- 
ference either  to  the  past,  or  present,  state  of  our  own  govern- 
ment. I  never  preached  what  is  commonly  called  a  political 
sermon,  on  the  Sabbath,  in  my  life  :  and  I  shall  not  begin  now; 
although  to  preach  such  sermons  is  unquestionably  the  right,  and 
in  certain  cases  as  unquestionably  the  duty,  of  every  Minister  of 
the  Gospel.  All,  that  I  shall  attempt  to  perform,  is  to  exhibit 
some  of  the  primary  principles,  and  duties,  which  pertain  to  go- 
vernment, as  a  branch  of  moral  science.  The  knowledge  of 
these  is  in  some  degree  necessary  to  every  man,  who  wishes  to 
discharge  either  the  duties,  of  a  ruler,  or  those  of  a  subject. 

7%e  foundation  of  all  government  is,  undoubtedly,  the  Will  of 
God.  Government,  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Locke,  has  been  ex- 
tensively supposed  to  be  founded  in  the  Social  Compact.  N« 
opinion  is  more  groundless  than  this.  The  great  man,  whom  I 
have  mentioned,  was  probably  led  to  adopt  it,  from  his  zeal  to 
oppose  the  ridiculous  whims  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer;  who  taught, 
that  kings  had  a  divine,  hereditary  right  to  their  thrones,  by  virtue 
of  the  original  gift  of  universal  dominion  to  Adam.  In  opposing 
this  monstrous  absurdity,  Mr.  Locke  fell  into  another  not  a  whit 
more  rational,  or  defensible.  This  doctrine  supposes,  that  man- 
kind were  originally  without  any  government ;  and  that  in  an 
absolute  state  of  nature  they  voluntarily  came  together,  for  the 
purpose  of  constituting  a  body  politic,  creating  julers,  prescrib- 
ing their  functions,  and  making  laws  directing  their  own  civil  du- 
ties. It  supposes,  that  they  entered  into  grave  and  philosophic 
deliberations ;  individually  consented  to  be  bound  by  the  will 
of  the  majority ;  and  cheerfully  gave  up  the  wild  life  of  savage 
liberty,  for  restraints,  which,  however  necessary  and  useful,  n<9 
Ravage  could  ever  brook  even  for  a  day.    Antecedently  to  such 
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an  assembly,  and  its  decisions,  this  doctrine  supposes,  that  oieii 
have  no  civil  rights,  obligations,  or  duties,  and  of  course,  that 
those,  who  do  not  consent  to  be  bound  by  such  a  compact,  are, 
now,  not  the  subjects  of  either :  such  a  compact,  in  the  appre- 
hension of  the  abettors  of  this  doctrine,  being  that,  which  creates 
all  the  civil  rights,  obligations,  and  duties,  of  man. 

The  absurdities  of  this  doctrine  are  endless.  He,  who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  nature  of  savages,  knows  perfectly,  that  no  fo- 
vaffe  was  ever  capahU  of  forming  such  a  design  ;  and  that  civiliz- 
ed life  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  very  perception  of  the 
things,  prc-supposcd  by  this  doctrine,  and  absolutely  pre-requi- 
site  to  the  very  existence  of  such  an  assembly.  Every  one,  ac* 
quainted  at  all  with  savages,  knows  equally  well,  that,  if  they 
were  capable  of  all  this  comprehension,  nothings  short  of  ommipO' 
ience,  could  persuade  them  to  embrace  such  a  scheme  of  condmt» 
There  is  nothing,  which  a  savage  hates  more,  than  the  restraints 
of  civilized  life;  rothing,  which  he  despises  more,  than  the  civi- 
lized character,  its  refinements,  its  improvements,  nay,  its  very 
enjoyments.  .  To  have  formed  such  an  assembly,  or  even  to 
have  proposed  such  a  sysiem,  men  must  have  already  been  long 
governed,  and  civilized. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  fact,  more  clearly  evinced  by 
the  history  of  man,  than  that  such  a  compact  never  existed.  This 
even  the  abettors  of  it  are  obliged  to  confess ;  and  this  cuts  up 
the  doctrine  by  the  roots.  For  if  the  social  compact  was  not  a 
fact;  it  is  nothing. 

But  it  is  alleged,  that,  although  this  compact  was  never  an  ex^ 
press  one  J  it  may^  stilly  befnirly  considered  as  a  tacit  and  implied 
compact.  To  the  very  existence  of  a  compact  it  is  indispensa- 
ble, that  the  coiitracting  party  should  be  conscious,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  compact  is  proposed  to  him  for  his  deliberation, 
choice,  and  crytsent;  and  that  he  does  actually  deliberate, 
choose,  and  consent.  But  there  is  not  even  the  shadow  of  a 
pretence,  that  any  man,  considering  himself  as  being  in  a  state 
of  nature,  and  subject  to  no  civil  government,  was  ever  con- 
scious of  being  invited  to  become  a  party  to  such  a  compact, 
and  of  having  this  qucbtioa  ever  proposed  to  him  for  such  de* 
liberation,  or  such  consent.     There  f>,  therefore,  as  little  founda^ 
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Han  for  thi  iuj^tition  of  a  tacit ^  as  for  that  of  an  exprtis,  social 
oompactm 

It  is  further  alleged,  that  this  scheme^  although  confessedly  ima- 
ginary^ may  yet  be  advantageously  employed  to  illustrate  the  na^' 
turt  of  civil  government.  In  answer  to  this  allegation,  I  shall  only 
observe,  that  tl^e  philosopher,  who  believes  falsehood  to  be  ne- 
cessary, or  useful,  to  the  illustration  of  truth,  must  be  very 
hardly  driven  by  his  own  weakness,  or  by  the  erroneousness  of 
his  system. 

If  it  were  indeed  true,  that  government  is  thus  founded,  then 
these  fatal  consequences  would  follow. 

Every  despotism  on  earth  must  stand  as  long  as  the  world  con' 
tinues.  Every  subject  of  despotic  power  is  by  this  doctrine  suppos- 
ed to  promise  his  obedience  to  it ;  and  no  man  can  ever  withdraw 
himself  from  the  obligation  of  his  own  promise.  A  new  govern- 
ment can  never  upon  this  scheme  be  substituted  for  a  former,  but 
by  the  choice  of  the  majority  of  those,  who  are  subject  to  it: 
and,  as  men  come  into  the  world,  there  never  can  be,  in  any 
country,  a  majority  of  inhabitants,  who  have  not  already  promis- 
ed obedience  to  the  ezistinc;  government.  A  minority,  there- 
fore, must  always  comprise  the  whole  number  of  those,  who  can 
lawfully  act  in  the  business  of  modelling  the  government  anew. 
Nor  could  even  these  act  in  concert,  without  being;  guilty  of  re- 
bellion. Nor  could  those,  who  had  already  promised  obedience, 
be  released  from  their  promise.  If,  therefore,  a  new  govern- 
ment were  to  be  constituted ;  there  must  be  two  sets  of  inhabit- 
ants, every  where  intermingled  throughout  such  a  country,  and 
obeying  two  disinct  and  hostile  goveniments. 

If  any  man^  in  any  country^  declines  his  consent  to  the  compact; 
he  is  under  no  obligation  to  obey  the  existing  government.  Per- 
sonal consent,  according  to  this  scheme,  is  all,  that  constitutes 
such  obligation.  Such  a  man  may,  therefore,  fix  himself  in  a 
state  of  nature.  If  he  attacks  others,  indeed ;  they  may  attack 
him  in  turn :  but  the  government  cannot  lawfully  meddle  with 
him,  nor  with  his  concerns. 

IJT  the  ruler  should  violate  any^  even  the  leasts  part  of  his  ow7i 
engagements ;  then  the  subjects  are  released  from  their  engage- 
ments ;  and  of  course,  from  all  obligation  to  obey  the  laws.     In 
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Other  words,  from  the  least  violation  of  the  ruler's  engagemeats 
a  state  of  anarchy  lawfully,  and  necessarily,  ensues.  If  the 
subjects  pass  by  such  violation  in  silence ;  their  consent  to  it  is 
equally  implied  with  their  supposed  original  compact.  Of 
course,  the  ruler  may  lawfully  commit  the  same  violation  again 
as  often  as  he  pleases ;  nor  can  the  subjects  lawfully  complain ;  be- 
cause they  have  consented  to  it  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the 
pre-existing  government.  Every  such  violation,  therefore,  which 
is  not  openly  resisted,  is  finally  sanctioned. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  subject  violate  any  of  his  ensragements^ 
however  small ^  the  ruler  may  lawfully  make  him  an  Outlaw; 
and  deprive  him  of  every  privilege^  which  he  holds  as  a  citizen^ 

j1  foreigner  J  passing  throttgh  such  a  country  j  can  be  under  no  06- 
Ug€Uion  to  obey  its  laws;  and^  if  he  does  any  things  which  may  be 
construed  as  an  outrage;  must  either  be  suffered  to  do  ii  with 
impunity^  or  must  be  attacked  by  private  violence.  Such  attacks, 
a  few  times  repeated,  would  convert  any  people  into  a  horde  of 
robbers. 

.ATo  man  could^  in  8tu:h  a  government,  be  punished  with  death; 
however  enormous  might  be  his  crimes;  because  no  man  ever 
thought  of  making,  or  has  any  right  to  make,  a  surrender  of  his 
own  life  into  the  hands  of  others. 

All  these,  and  a  multitude  of  other,  deplorable  consequences 
follow,  irresistibly  follow,  from  the  doctrine,  that  government  is 
founded  on  the  social  compact. 

Government,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is  founded  in  the 
Will  of  God,  The  evidence  of  this  position  is  complete.  That 
God  made  mankind  in  order  to  make  them  happy,  if  they  them- 
selves will  consent  to  be  so,  cannot  be  questioned.  As  little  can 
it  be  questioned,  that  government  is  indispensable  to  their  hap- 
piness, and  to  all  the  human  means  of  it ;  to  the  safety  of  life, 
liberty,  and  property ;  to  peace  ;  to  order ;  to  useful  knowledge ; 
to  morals  ;  and  to  religion.  Nay,  it  is  necessary  to  the  very  ex- 
istence of  any  considerable  numbers  of  mankind.  A  country 
without  government  would  speedily,  for  want  of  those  means  of 
subsistence  and  comfort,  to  the  existence  of  which  it  is  indispen- 
sable,  become  an  Arabian  desert ;  and  that,  however  fraitful  its 
soil,  or  salubrious  its  climate.    Mankind  have  never  yet  beea 
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able  to  exist  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 
What  reason  so  completely  evinces,  the  Scriptures  decide  in  the 
most  peremptory  manner.  The  powers  that  &e,  says  St.  Paul^ 
are  ordained  of  Ood :  in  other  words ;  Oovemment  is  an  Ordi' 
fiance  of  Ood* 

It  is  not  here  Xo  be  intended,  that  Ood  has  ordained  a  given 
form  of  government.  This  he  has  never  done,  except  in  a  sin* 
gle  instance.  He  gave  the  Israelites  a  system,  substantially  of 
the  republican  form.  This  fact  may,  perhaps,  aSbrd  a  presump* 
tion  in  favour  of  such  a  form,  wherever  it  is  capable  of  existing, 
but  can  do  nothing  more.  Nothing  more  is  here  intended,  than 
that  Ood  has  willed  the  existence  of  Government  itself.  He  has 
undoubtedly  lefl  it  to  nations  to  institute  such  modes  of  it,  when- 
ever this  is  in  their  power,  as  should  best  suit  their  own  state 
of  society. 

As  God  willed  the  existence  of  government  for  the  happiness 
of  mankind ;  it  is  unanswerably  certain,  that  every  government 
is  agreeable  to  his  will  just  so  far,  as  it  promotes  that  happiness ; 
that  that  government,  which  promotes  it  most,  is  most  agreeable 
to  his  will ;  and  that  that  government,  which  opposes  human  hap- 
piness, is  equally  opposed  to  his  will.  From  these  undeniable 
principles  both  rulers  and  subjects  may  easily  learn  most  of  their 
own  duty.  Whatever  is  conformed  to  them  is  right :  whatever 
is  contrary  to  them  is  wrong  of  course.  This,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  the  dictate  both  of  common  sense,  and  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

Every  ruler  is  accordingly  bound  to  remember,  that  he  is  rais- 
ed to  the  chair  of  magistracy,  solely  for  the  good  of  those  whom 
he  governs.  His  own  good  he  is  to  find  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  promoted  that  of  others ;  and  in  the  support,  affection, 
and  respect,  which  they  render,  and  are  bound  to  render,  him 
for  discharging  this  important  duty.  There  is  no  greater  mis- 
take, there  is  no  more  anti-scriptural,  or  contemptible,  absurdity, 
than  the  doctrine  of  millions  made  for  one  ;  of  a  ruler,  raised  to 
the  chair  of  magistracy,  to  govern  for  himself;  to  receive  ho- 
mage ;  to  roll  in  splendour ;  to  riot  in  luxury  ;  to  gratify  pride, 
power,  and  ambition,  at  the  expense  of  the  toils  and  sufferings 
of  his  fellow-men.    Such  a  ruler  is  only  a  public  robber.     Every 
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man  in  office,  however  elevated,  is  bound  to  remember,  as  a  be- 
ing equally  accountable  to  God  with  his  fellow-men,  that  his  per* 
sonal  rights  are  by  the  divine  constitution  and  pleasure  the  same, 
as  those  of  others ;  that  his  personal  gratification  is  of  no  more 
importance,  and  can  claim  no  greater  sacrifices,  than  that  of 
others ;  that  peculation,  fraud,  falsehood,  injustice,  oppression, 
drunkenness,  gluttony,  lewdness,  sloth,  profaneness,  irreligioo, 
and  impiety ;  in  a  word,  every  crime ;  is  accompanied  by  great- 
er guilt  in  him,  than  in  men  at  large ;  because  of  his  superior 
advantages  to  know,  and  his  superior  inducements  to  perfonn^ 
his  duty.  Forsaking  all  private  gratifications,  then,  so  far  as 
they  are  inconsistent  with  the  public  happiness,  just  so  much 
more  important  than  his,  as  those  who  enjoy  it  are  more  numer- 
ous, he  is  required,  indispensably,  to  see,  that  his  government 
lias  that  happy  and  glorious  influence  upon  his  people,  which  is 
described  by  a  man,  thoroughly  versed  in  this  subject,  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  language,  7%«  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  h/  me; 
and  his  word  was  in  my  tongue.  The  God  of  Israel  said^  the  Rock 
of  Israel  spake  to  me,  He  that  ruleth  fiver  men  must  he  just^  rul- 
ing in  the  fear  of  God :  and  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  momit^j 
when  the  sun  riseth^  even  a  morning  without  clouds;  as  the  tender 
grass  J  springing  out  of  the  earth  by  clear  shining  after  rain.  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  2 — 4. 

To  possess  this  beneficent  influence ;  like  this  glorious  lumi- 
nary, to  diffuse  light,  and  warmth,  and  animation,  and  happiness, 
to  all  around  him ;  a  Ruler  ought, 

1  •  To  be  a  man  of  absolute  Sincerity. 

Of  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  it  is  said,  that  it  is  impossible^ 
that  he  should  lie.  Mercy  and  truths  said  the  wisest  ruler  that 
ever  lived  in  this  world,  preserve  the  king.  The  lip  of  truths  says 
the  same  prince,  shall  be  established  for  ever.  •'  If  truth,"  said 
King  John  of  France^  "  were  to  be  banished  from  the  world  ;  it 
ought  still  to  find  a  residence  in  the  breast  of  Princes."  On  the 
importance  of  truth  I  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell  hereafter.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  observed  here,  that  truth  is  the  basis,  on 
which  rest  all  the  natural  and  moral  interests  of  Intelligent  be- 
ings ;  that  neither  virtue  nor  happiness  can  exist  without  it ;  and 
ih?it  falsehood,  generally  diffused,  would  ruin  not  only  a  king- 
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dom,  or  a  world,  but  the  universe ;  would  change  all  rational  be- 
ings into  fiends,  and  convert  heaven  itself  into  a  belK 

There  are  two  kmdt  of  government ;  that  of  force;  and  that  of 
persuasion.  A  government  of  persuasion  is  the  only  moral,  or 
free,  government.  A  government  of  force  may  preserve  order 
in  every  case,  which  that  force  can  reach ;  but  the  order  is  that 
of  a  church-yard ;  the  stillness  and  quiet  of  death.  The  inha- 
bitants of  a  kingdom,  governed  in  this  manner,  are  tenants  of  the 
grave :  moving  masses,  indeed,  of  flesh  and  bones :  but  the 
animating  principle  is  gone.  The  soul  is  shrivelled,  and  fled ; 
and  nothing  remains,  but  dust  and  putrefaction. 

A  government  of  persuasion  sxAsists  only  in  the  mutual  confidence 
i^the  ruler  and  the  subjects*  But  where  truth  is  not,  confidence 
is  not.  A  deceitfiil  ruler  is  never  believed  for  a  moment.  If  we 
could  suppose  him  desirous  to  do  good ;  he  would  want  the 
power :  for  none  would  trust  either  his  declarations,  or  his  pro- 
mises. The  only  feelings,  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  communi- 
ty, towards  him  and  his  measures,  would  be  jealousy  and  ha- 
tred. Even  fools  know,  that  upright  and  benevolent  measures 
not  only  need  no  support  firom  falsehood,  but  are  ruined  by  it* 
The  very  connection  of  falsehood,  therefore,  with  any  measures, 
proves  irresistibly  to  all  men,  that  the  measures  themselves  are 
mischievous,  and  that  the  Author  of  them  is  a  villain.  Where 
confidence  does  not  exist,  voluntary  obedience  cannot  exist.  A 
lying  ruler,  if  his  government  is  to  continue,  makes  force,  or  des- 
potism, indispensable  to  his  administration.  So  sensible  are 
even  the  most  villainous  magistrates  of  these  truths,  that  they 
leave  no  measure  untried  to  persuade  their  subjects,  that  them- 
selves are  men  of  veracity.  Nay,  all  sagacious  despots  careful- 
ly fulfil  their  promises  to  such  of  their  subjects,  as  they  think  ne- 
cessary to  the  support  of  their  domination,  and  to  the  success  of 
their  measures.  Falsehood  may,  indeed,  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
of  superior  cunning  succeed  for  a  time ;  but  it  can  never  last 
long  :  and,  whenever  detection  arrives,  it  draws  after  it  a  terri- 
l»le  train  of  avengers. 

Besides,  lying  is  the  most  contemptible  of  all  sins.  Ye  are  of 
if  our  father  y  the  devil^  said  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews  ;  for  he  was  a 
liar  from  the  heginningy  and  the  father  of  it.    This  contemptible 
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resemblance  to  the  vilest  and  most  contemptibleof  all  beings,  the 
source  of  complete  debasement  to  every  one  who  is  the  subject 
of  it,  is  pre-eminently  contemptible  in  a  ruler.  He  is,  of  course, 
the  object  both  of  public  and  private  scorn.  No  degradation 
is  more  indignantly  regarded,  than  that  of  being  governed  by  a 
liar. 

If  a  ruler  hearken  to  liei  ;  says  Solomon^  all  his  servants  are 
nicked*  Such  a  magistrate  will  be  served  by  none  but  profli* 
gate  men.  The  evils  of  his  government  will,  therefore,  spread, 
by  means  of  his  subordinate  officers,  into  every  nook  and  comer 
of  the  land.  Like  the  Simoom  of  .ATuiia,  he  spreads  poison, 
death,  and  desolation,  over  the  wretched  countries,  subjected  to 
bis  sway. 

2.  A  Ruler  is  bound  to  be  a  Just  man. 

He  that  ruleth  over  men,  saith  God,  must  be  just.  This,  ia- 
deed,  is  united,  of  course,  with  the  preceding  character.  He 
that  speaketh  truth,  saith  Solomon,  shtwtth  forth  righteousness. 
The  importance  of  justice  in  government  is,  like  that  of  truth, 
inestimable ;  and,  as  it  respects  the  divine  government,  is  exhi- 
bited with  wonderful  force  in  that  declaration  of  Moses ^  He  is  the 
Rock}  that  is,  the  immoveable  foundation,  on  which  the  universe 
rests.  Why  ?  The  answer  is,  His  work  is  perfect :  for  all  his 
ways  are  judgment,  or  justice  ;  a  God  of  truth,  and  without  iniqw' 
fy>  j^^  ond  right  is  He.  On  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  infinite 
Mind  the  universe  is  built,  as  a  house  upon  a  rock.  ^'  Ftatjusti^ 
tia;  ruat  coelum;^^  is  an  adage,  proverbially  expressing  the 
judgment  of  Common  sense  concerning  this  subject.  Let  Jus* 
tice  be  done,  although  heaven  itself  should  tumble  into  ruin. 

This  comprehensive  attribute  demands  in  the 

First  place,  0/  the  Legislator ^  that  he  enact  just  laws. 

Laws  arc  the  rules,  by  which  rulers  themselves,  as  well  as  the 
people  at  large,  are,  or  ought  to  be,  governed.  If  these  are  un- 
just;  the  whole  system  of  administration  will  be  a  system  of  ini« 
quity ;  and  the  mass  of  guilt,  thus  accumulated,  will  rest  prima- 
rily on  the  head  of  the  Legislator. 

Secondly  ;  Of  the  Judge^  that  all  lUs  Interpretations  of  law  j  and 
all  his  Decisions,  founded  on  it,  be  just.  Woe  unto  them,  saith 
fsaiah^  who  justly  the  wicked  for  a  reward,  and  take  away  the 
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righttousnesi  of  the  righieoiu  from  him.  Ye  shall  do  no  wuright" 
eousness  in  judgment ;  said  God  to  Israel^  thou  shalt  not  respect 
the  person  of  the  poor,  nor  honour  the  person  of  the  mighty  :  but  in 
righteousness  shalt  thou  judge  thy  neighbour.  It  is  not  good, 
says  Solomon^  to  have  respect  of  persons  in  judgment.  He  that 
saith  unto  the  wicked,  that  is,  in  a  judicial  sentence,  Thou  art 
righteous f  him  shall  people  curse:  nations  shall  abhor  him. 
Bui  to  them  that  rebuke  him  shall  be  delight ;  and  a  good  blessing 
shall  come  upon  them.  Tribunals  of  justice  bring  laws  to  every 
man's  fire-side ;  and  apply  them  directly  to  his  property,  liberty, 
person,  and  life.  How  just  soever,  how  reasonable  soever,  laws 
may  be ;  an  iniquitous  tribunal  may  prevent  all  their  good  ef- 
fects ;  and  render  a  country  as  miserable  by  its  decisions,  as  it 
could  be  by  the  operations  of  original  tyranny  in  the  legislator. 
When  God  established  the  government  of  Israel^  He  himself 
formed  the  constitution,  and  enacted  the  laws.  All  the  political 
evils,  which  that  people  suffered,  therefore,  were  effectuated  by 
the  unjust  applications  of  those  laws.  They  were,  however,  op- 
pressed, at  times,  as  intensely,  as  the  nations^  who  have  been  un- 
der despotic  dominion.  The  guilt,  and  the  mischiefs,  of  this  op- 
pression are  in  the  Scriptures  charged  wholly,  and  truly,  to  the 
judicial  and  executive  magistracy.  The  same  evils,  in  the  same 
degree,  may  be  derived  to  any  people  from  the  same  sources* 
A  wise  and  upright  judiciary  is  a  public  blessing,  which  no  lan- 
guage can  adequately  exhibit ;  which  no  people  can  too  highly 
prize,  and  too  strenuously  vindicate ;  and  without  which  no  peo- 
ple can  be  safe,  or  happy. 

Thirdly  ;  Of  the  Executive  magistrate,  that  he  execute  the  laws 
faithfully,  invariably^  and  exactly.  This  is  so  plain  a  truth,  and 
so  universally  acknowledged,  as  to  need  no  iUustration.  The 
end  of  all  legislative  and  judicial  efforts  is  found  here ;  and,  if 
this  great  duty  is  unaccomplished,  both  legislative  and  judicial  ef- 
forts, however  wise,  and  just,  and  good,  they  may  be,  are  a  mere 
puppet-show. 

3.  j1  Ruler  must  be  a  Benevolent  man. 

Of  the  Universal  Ruler  it  is  said,  God  is  love.  Of  the  same 
character  ought  all  his  earthly  delegate^  to  be  possessed. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  spirit,  infinitely  important  to  the 
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happiness  of  intelligent  beings.  Rulers  are  bound  to  make  ihejnA- 
lie  good  their  sole  object  in  governing.  Their  own  personal  in* 
terests,  compared  with  the  general  interest,  are  an  unit  to  many 
millions ;  and  are  inmiensely  better  promoted  by  securing  the 
common  good,  than  by  any  possible  pursuit  of  that,  which  ii 
private  and  selfish.  If  they  think  otherwise ;  it  is  either  be- 
cause they  cannot,  or  will  not,  discern  the  truth. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  spirit  also,  he  is  bound  to  admimt* 
ter  justice  with  mercy.  In  the  conduct  of  such  beings,  as  men, 
there  are  very  many  cases,  in  which  a  rule,  generally  just,  be* 
comes  unjust  by  a  rigid  application.  For  these  cases  wise  go- 
vernments have  endeavoured  to  provide  by  entrusting  the  pro- 
per magistrate  with  a  discretionary  authority ;  in  the  exercise  of 
which,  clemency  may  be  extended  wherever  it  may  be  extended 
with  propriety.  Even  where  a  strict  application  of  law  is  right, 
and  necessary,  there  may  be  a  harshness  and  unkindness  in  the 
manner  of  application,  sometimes  scarcely  less  cruel,  than  injus- 
tice in  the  application  itself.  A  benevolent  ruler  will  never  ad- 
minister government  in  this  manner. 

Universally,  a  benevolent  Ruler  will  prevent ^  redress^  re/uve, 
and  remove^  the  wrongs  both  of  the  public  and  of  individuals,  as 
far,  and  as  soon,  as  it  shall  be  in  his  power.  He  will  cast  an  affec- 
tionate eye  on  all  the  concerns  of  his  countrymen ;  and,  wherever 
he  sees  calamities  arise,  will  kindly  interpose  with  those  means  of 
relief,  which  God  has  placed  in  his  hands.  The  extensive  power 
of  doing  good,  with  which  he  is  entrusted  by  his  Creator,  he  will 
consider  as  thus  entrusted,  only  that  he  may  do  good ;  and  will  feel 
himself  delightfully  rewarded  by  having  been  selected  as  the  ho- 
nourable instrument  for  accomplishing  so  glorious  a  purpose. 
That  all  this  is  demanded  by  his  duty,  it  is  unnecessary  even  to 
assert. 

4.  A  Ruler  is  bound  to  respect  the  Laws  of  his  Country. 

By  this  I  intend,  particularly,  that  he  is  bound  to  conform  to 
them  in  all  his  conduct,  personal  and  public.  The  laws  of  every 
free  country  prescribe  alike  the  conduct  of  the  ruler  and  the 
ruled.  The  official  conduct  of  all  magistrates,  whatever  be  their 
office,  is  directed  by  particular  laws.  To  every  one  of  these,  so 
far  as  his  own  duties- are  marked  out  by  it,  each  magistrate  is 
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bound  to  conform  with  absolute  exactness:  not  generally  and 
loosely  only,  but  with  respect  to  every  jot  and  tUiUm  The  per* 
sonal  conduct  of  the  ruler  is  prescribed  by  the  same  laws,  which 
direct  that  of  his  fellow-citizens.  These  laws,  also,  it  is  his  duty 
faithfully  and  scrupulously  to  obey :  a  duty  enforced  by  higher 
obligations,  than  those,  which  respect  men  in  general ;  because 
he  is  fairly  supposed  to  understand  more  perfectly  the  duty  and 
importance  of  obeying ;  and  because  in  violating  law,  his  evil 
example  will  weaken  the  government,  and  prompt  others  to  the 
same  violation,  more  than  that  of  any  private  individual.  The 
ruler,  who  violates  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  yet  attempts  to  com- 
pel, or  persuade,  others  to  obey  them,  labours,  with  the  Da- 
naideSf  to  fill  with  water  a  tub  full  of  holes. 

Concerning  the  king,  whom  God  foresaw  the  Israelites  would 
one  day  elect  to  govern  them,  Moses j  by  his  direction,  says  to 
Israel,  It  shall  &e,  when  he  sUteth  tpon  the  throne  of  his  kingd&mj 
that  he  shall  write  him  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a  book,  out  of  that 
which  is  before  the  priests^  the  Leviies;  and  it  shall  be  mth  him; 
and  he  shall  read  therein  all  the  doj/s  of  his  life  ;  that  he  may  learn 
to  fear  the  Lord  his  God,  to  keep  all  the  words  of  this  law,  and 
these  statiUeSy  to  do  them  :  that  his  heart  be  not  lifted  tq>  above  his 
brethren;  and  that  he  turn  not  aside  from  the  commandment  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left*  Deut«  xvii.  19,  20. 

5.  A  Ruler  ought  to  be  a  man  of  Piety* 

That  a  ruler  is  bound  to  sustain  this  character  by  all  the  obli- 
gations, which  are  incimibent  on  other  men,  will  not  be  question- 
ed. I  intend  something  more*  A  ruler  is  under  peculiar  obli- 
gations to  sustain  this  character,  beside  those,  which  are  com- 
mon to  other  men.  As  a  private  citizen,  he  was  under  all  the 
common  obligations  to  sustain  this  character.  As  a  ruler,  he  is 
under  new  ones.  His  duties  are  become  more  important,  and 
arduous;  and  demand,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  blessing  of 
God  to  enable  him  to  perform  them  aright.  He  has  greater 
means  of  doing  good  put  into  his  hands,  and  needs,  in  a  pecu- 
liar degree,  the  divine  assistance,  to  enable  him  to  use  them.  If 
he  should  be  left  to  unwise,  or  wicked,  measures ;  they  will  be 
far  more  mischievous  to  his  countrymen,,  than  any  thing,  which 
h^  could  formerly  have  done,  when  he  was  a  private  citizen* 
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His  personal  conduct,  also,  canfiot  fail  to  be  much  more  benefi- 
cial, or  much  more  noxious,  to  his  country,  than  if  he  had  not 
been  invested  with  a  public  character. 

In  accordance  with  these  observations,  the  Scriptures  inform 
us,  that  the  rulers  ofhraet  and  Judah  were  eminent  blessings,  or 
eminent  curses,  to  the  people,  over  which  they  presided.  Da- 
9u2,  Jehosapkat^  Heztkiah^  and  Josiah,  are  remarkable  examples 
of  the  glorious  influence,  which  a  ruler  may  possess,  towards  re- 
forming a  nation,  and  rendering  it  happy.  Jeroboam  and  Ahuk 
are  terrible  proofs  of  the  power,  which  a  ruler  may  exert,  to 
change  a  nation  into  a  horde  of  profligates.  What  magistrate, 
except  such  as  Ahab  and  Jeroboam j  would  not  covet  the  diarac- 
ter,  and  influence,  of  the  four  first  of  these  princes  ?  What  man 
of  common  sobriety  would  not  shrink  with  horror  from  the 
thought  of  resembling  the  two  last  ?  But  the  four  first  were  mea 
of  exemplary  piety :  while  the  two  last  were  impioQs  beyond 
example. 

At  the  same  time,  God  usually  blesses  a  nation  for  the  sake  of 
pious  rulers :  whereas  an  impious  one  cannot  iail  to  become  a 
curse.  But  all  blessings  are  given  in  answer  to  prayer.  Ask^ 
and  ye  shall  receive^  is  the  only  promise  of  good  to  man  ;  involv- 
ing the  condition,  without  which,  it  is  never  promised.  If  rulers, 
then,  would  obtain  blessings  either  for  themselves,  or  their  peo- 
ple ;  they,  like  all  other  men,  must  pray  for  them.  But  the  so- 
crifice  of  the  wicked^  and  of  wicked  rulers  as  well  as  of  other 
wicked  men,  t^  an  abomination  to  the  Lord:  while  the  prayer  of 
the  upright  is  his  delights  Which  of  these  men  ought  we  here 
to  suppose,  that  God  will  answer,  and  bless  ? 

6.  A  Ruler  is  bound  to  become  a  blessing  by  his  Example* 

The  character  of  a  good  Ruler  is  forcibly,  and  perfectly,  de- 
scribed by  St.  Paul,  when  he  styles  him  a  Minister  of  God^  for 
good  unto  his  people.  This  is  his  whole  business ;  and,  while 
he  pursues  it,  he  is  acting  in  his  only  proper  character.  To 
form  this  character,  every  thing  which  I  have  meBtioncd,  con- 
tributes, as  an  essential  part.  But  every  thing,  which  has  been 
said,  except  what  was  observed  concerning  his  personal  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  his  piety,  respects  his  oflScial 
duties.     The  observation,  now  to  be  illustrated,  respects  his 
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conduct,  as  a  man«  As  a  maa,  he  is  peculiarly  required  to  be 
an  example  of  all  the  Christian  virtues.  Whatever  he  does, 
others  will  do,  because  he  does  it :  and  many  more  will  imitate 
bim,  than  if  he  were  a  private  person*  The  weight  of  power, 
and  the  splendour  of  office,  give  to  the  example  of  the  ruler,  es- 
pecially in  an  elevated  station,  an  authority,  a  persuasiveness, 
a  charm,  which  fascinates  multitudes.  If  his  example  be  virtu- 
ous ;  it  will  greatly  discountenance,  and  check,  vice ;  and  great- 
ly encourage,  difiuse,  and  strengthen,  virtue.  If  vicious ;  it  will 
becoBie  pestilential;  and  spread  contagion,  decay,  and  death, 
Cbrough  all  around  him.  No  man  can  be  so  great  a  blessing,  or 
flo  great  a  curse,  in  this  respect,  as  a  ruler :  and  the  example  of 
every  man  in  high  office  will  invariably  be  either  a  public  curse, 
or  a  public  blessing.  Jeroboam  and  Ahub  were  incompi'ehensi- 
Ue  curses  to  the  /irae/»<€«,' through  every  succeeding  age  of  their 
national  existence.  What  man  of  common  sense,  in  such  an  al- 
ternative, can  balance  a  moment  concerning  the  choice,  which 
lie  shall  make  t 

7.  Every  ruler ,  vested  with  the  appointment  of  eubordinate  ojfir 
tere^  ie  under  indispensable  obligations  to  select  men  of  the  very 
OSMU  character^  which  has  been  already  described. 

Moreover/thou  shalt  provide^  said  Jethro  to  Moses^  out  of  aU 
the  people^  able  men  ;  suchas  fear  God;  men  of  truth;  hating  co^ 
eetousness  ;  and  place  such  over  them^  to  be  rulers  of  thousands^ 
and  nders  of  hundreds^  rulers  of  fifties^  and  rulers  of  tens  ;  and 
let  them  judge  the  people  at  all  seasons.  Judgts  and  officers ^  said 
Moses  to  the  Israelites^  shalt  thou  make  thee  in  all  thy  gatesy  which 
the  Lord  thy  Oodgiveth  thee  throughout  thy  tribes  ;  and  they  shall 
judge  the  people  with  jfist  judgment.  Thou  shalt  not  wrest  judg* 
$nent ;  thoti^  shalt  not  respect  persons  ;  neither  take  a  gift ;  for  a 
gift  doth  blind  the  eyes  of  the  wise^  and  pervert  the  words  of  the 
righteous.  Him^  says  David^  speaking  of  this  very  subject,  Atm, 
that  hath  an  high  look^  and  a  proud  hearty  I  will  not  suffer.  Mine 
eyes  shall  be  iqton  the  faithful  of  the  land  ;  that  they  may  dwell 
with  me;  he  that  walketh  in  a  perfect  way,  he  shall  serve  me.  He 
that  worketh  deceit  shall  not  dwell  within  my  house  ;  he  that  telleth 
lies  shall  not  tarry  in  my  sight.     These  passages  need  no  com- 
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mcnt.     The  voice  of  God  has  here  determiued  this  point  in  a 
manner,  which  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

With  this  decision  exactly  accords  that  of  Experience  and 
that  of  Common  sense.  Subordinate  officers  are  eyes,  and  ears, 
and  hands,  and  feet,  to  their  superiors  in  office*  They  are  the 
means  of  furnishing  them  with  the  most  necessary  information ; 
that  of  the  wants,  circumstances,  dangers,  and  sufferings,  of  the 
nation ;  that  of  the  real  influence  of  governmental  measures, 
whether  beneficial  or  mischievous ;  and,  generally,  all  that,  on 
which  future  regulations  ought  to  be  grounded.  They  are  the 
immediate  means  of  executing  every  law,  and  carrying  into  ef- 
fect every  measure  of  administration.  Their  own  conduct,  ex- 
ample, and  influence,  reach  every  neighbourhood,  every  fire- 
side. Nations  have  almost  always  suffered  incomparably  mort 
from  a  multitude  of  little  tyrants,  than  firom  a  single  great  one; 
and  have  been  immensely  more  corrupted  by  a  host  of  evil  ex- 
amples, than  by  a  solitary  pattern  of  wickedness,  however  great 
and  splendid.  In  vain  will  the  wisest,  most  upright,  and  most 
benevolent,  ruler  labour  to  promote  public  happiness;  if  he 
commits  the  administration  of  his  measures  to  profligates  and 
villains.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  a  ruler  will  of 
course  appoint  to  subordinate  offices  men,  whose  character  cor- 
responds with  his  own.  A  wise  and  good  ruler,  so  far  as  his 
information  extends,  will  choose  none  but  wise  and  good  men, 
to  aid  him  in  the  business  of  governing.  A  bad  ruler  will  find 
none,  but  bad  assistants,  convenient  for  his  purposes. 

8.  .4  Ruler  is  under  the  highest  obligations  to  be  industrious. 
Industry  is  the  duty  of  all  men,  and  pre-eminently  that  of  a 
ruler.  The  various,  complicated,  and  arduous  business  of  go- 
verning demands  the  full  exertion  of  all  the  talents,  and  the  full 
employment  of  all  the  time,  allotted  to  man.  Persons  in  high 
offices,  particularly,  are  bound  to  improve  their  talents  by  every 
well  directed  effort.  They  are  under  indispensable  obligations 
to  gain,  so  far  as  is  in  their  power,  the  most  enlarged,  and  exact, 
information  of  their  official  duties,  and  the  best  modes  of  dis- 
charging them  ;  of  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  country,  over 
which  they  preside ;  of  the  means,  by  which  their  rights  may  be 
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effectually  secured;  of  the  clangers,  either  at  home,  or 
id,  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  of  the  ways,  in  which 
dangers  may  be  averted.;  of  the  best  means  of  private 
r,  and  national  defence ;  and,  in  a  word,  of  all  those  mea- 
,  by  which  may  be  insured  the  safety,  peace,  good  order, 
niversal  happiness,  of  the  nation. 

this  information  ought  to  be  founded  a  course  of  unremit- 
idustry  in  effectuating,  by  the  most  useful  measures,  all  these 
and  good  purposes.  A  weak  and  ignorant  ruler  may  de- 
pity  :  a  lazy  one  can  only  merit  abhorrence.  Both  are,  of 
e,  public  nuisances.  When  God  was  about  to  punish  the 
,  in  a  terrible  manner,  for  their  sins,  he  announced  the 
ting  judgment  in  this  remarkable  prediction :  Behold  the 
',  the  Lord  of  hosts,  doth  take  away  from  Jerusalem,  and 
Judah,  the  stay  and  the  staff;  the  whole  stay  of  bread,  and 
hole  stay  of  water;  the  mighty  man,  and  the  man  of  war  ; 
udge,  and  the  prophet,  and  the  prudent,  and  the  ancient ;  tJu 
in  of  fifiy,  and  the  honourable  man,  and  the  counsellor,  and 
unning  artificer,  and  the  eloquent  oraior*  And  I  wilt  give 
*en  to  be  their  princes  ;  and  babes  shall  rule  over  them.  And 
\ople  shall  be  oppressed,  every  one  by  another,  and  every  one 
r  neighbour*  TTu  child  shall  behave  himself  proudly  against 
icient,  and  the  baise  against  the  honourable.  In  the  view  of 
therefore,  the  loss  of  wise  and  able  rulers,  and  the  govern- 
of  weak  and  foolish  ones,  such  as  indolent  men  in  office  al- 
are,  are  both  terrible  judgments  upon  a  nation,  and  severe 
Lions  of  the  divine  vengeance  upon  guilt  of  no  common  dye. 
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FIFTH  COMMANDMENT. 


THE  DUTY  OP  SUBJECTS. 


EzODUt  zz.   IS. 

Htmour  thf  father^  und  thy  mother  ;  thai  thy  imff  mty  ie  long 
t^nm  the  hmd^  which  thi  Lord  thf  Qod  givith  that. 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  considered,  at  some  length,  the  Duiy  rf 
RuUrs.  I  sh^U  now  go  on  to  examine  that  of  Sukjects.  As  a 
free  Government  is  that,  with  which  alone  we  have  any  practical 
concern ;  my  observations  will  be  especially  referred  to  a  go- 
vernment of  this  kind.  All  Subjects  have,  indeed,  many  duties 
in  common ;  but  there  are  some,  which  are  peculiar  to  men,  liv* 
ing  under  despotic  dominion.  These  I  shall  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  particularize. 

\^  Every  free  government  is  more,  or  less,  elective.  Tha  priiti* 
lege  of  choosing  those,  who  are  to  govern  them,  is,  to  every  peo- 
ple possessing  it,  a  blessing  of  inestimable  importance;  and,  like 
other  blessings,  brings  with  it  the  corresponding  duties.  Out  of 
it  particularly  arises  the 

1.  Oreat  duty  of  free  citizens,  which  is  to  Elect  always^  as  far 
fits  may  be.  Rulers,  possessing  the  several  characteristics,  meniion' 
ed  in  the  preceding  discourse :  such  as  are  sincere  ;  Just ;  bene- 
volent ;  disposed  to  respect  the  laws  of  their  country ;  pious ; 
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>lary ;  industrious ;  and  thus  prepared  to  select  for  subor- 
i  offices,  whenever  vested  with  the  power  of  selecting,  men 
same  character. 

It  such  Rulers  are  agreeable  to  the  Will  of  God ;  and  that 
B  required  all  Rulers  to  be  such;  cannot  be  questioned. 
3recan  it  be  questioned,  that.one  great  reason,  why  He  has 
ed  them  to  be  of  this  chancter,  is  the  establishment,  in  this 
>f  the  happiness  of  the  people,  whom  they  rule.  In  every 
tnce  of  this  nature,  God  has  directly  consulted  the  happi- 
f  his  creatures ;  and  has  undoubtedly  chosen  the  very  best 
;  of  accomplishing  it*  The  establishment  of  national  hap- 
I,  then,  demands  indispensably,  that  Rulers  be  of  this  cha* 
.  But  in  the  case  supposed,  the  people  themselves  elect 
Elulers.  They  are  therefore  bound,  indispensably,  to  elect 
and  such  only,  as  are  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  as  un» 
I  in  his  Word ;  such,  and  such  only,  as  will  contribute  di- 

to  the  establishment  of  poUic  happiness. 
?ry  People  ought  to  remember,  that^  in  this  ea$ej  Ihe  magis- 
If  of  their  omn  ereaiumf  that  just  such  men  are  introduced 
,  as  they  please ;  and  that,  if  they  are  not  men  of  wisdom 
rtue,  the  electors  are  the  sole  and  blame-worthy  cause.  In 
ry  act  of  electing  weak  and  wicked  men  to  places  of  magistra- 
ey  testify  publicly  to  God,  and  the  world,  that  they  choose  to 
ireak  and  wicked  men  fcnr  their  rulers.  All  the  evib  of  a  weak 
icked  administration  of  government  are,  therefore,  charge- 
in  the  first  instance,  and  in  the  prime  degree,  to  themselves 
By  what  solemn  obligations,  then,  are  they  bound  to  take 
lost  effectual  care,  that  those,  whom  they  elect,  be  men  of 
»wledged  wisdom  and  virtue !  To  choose  men  of  the  con- 
character  is  to  rebel  against  the  known  Will  of  God ;  to 
with  their  own  happiness ;  and  to  hazard  that  of  their  pos- 
»  The  only  part  of  this  subject,  about  which  a  question 
e  raised,  and  the  part,  about  which  no  question  can,  con- 
tly  either  with  the  Scriptures  or  Common  Sense,  be  ever 
I,  is  the  declaration,  thai  a  Ruler  ought  to  be  a  virtuous  man» 
le  question  concerning  this  subject  the  scriptural  answer  is 
As  a  roaring  /ton,  and  a  ranging  bear ;  so  is  a  wicked 

over  the  poor  people.    This,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  the 
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decision,  not  of  Solomon  only,  but  of  God.  Common  sense,  di- 
rected by  its  own  unerring  rule  of  experience,  has  regularly 
given  the  same  decision ;  and  mustered  before  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind a  long  host  of  tyrants  and  public  plunderers,  of  profligate 
legislators  and  abandoned  magistrates,  whose  names  have  been 
followed  by  the  hisses »  and  loaded  with  the  execrations,  of  man- 
kind. Virtuous  Rulers,  on  the  contrary,  have  always,  unless  in 
times  of  peculiar  violence,  and  prejudice,  been  seen,  and  ac- 
knowledged, to  be  public  blessings.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  general  proposition,  now  under  consideration,  was 
ever  seriously  questioned  by  a  sober  man*  All  the  doubts  con- 
cerning it,  all  the  opposition  which  it  has  met  with,  seem  to  have 
arisen  in  seasons  of  party  and  dissension ;  from  the  wish  to  carry 
some  favourite  point,  or  the  desire  of  advancing  to  place  and 
power  some  favourite  person. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  have  illustrated  this  subject,  in 
a  summary  manner,  from  the  political  history  of  Judah  and  !$• 
raely  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  This  illustration,  corresponding 
exactly  with  every  other  of  the  same  nature,  and  in  the  light 
and  conviction,  which  it  communicates,  totally  superior  to  them 
all,  deserves  to  be  resumed  in  this  place,  and  to  be  insisted  on 
particularly :  much  more  particularly,  indeed,  than  the  present 
occasion  will  permit.  Every  virtuous  prince  of  Jtidah  was  re- 
gularly a  public  blessing;  beloved  of  his  people;  devoted  to  the 
advancement,  and  sedulously  engaged  in  employing  the  means 
of  accomplishing  the  actual,  and  extensive,*  advancement,  of  their 
happiness;  the  acknowledged  object  of  peculiar  Divine  favour; 
the  cause,  in  this  manner,  for  which  peculiar  blessings  descend- 
ed on  his  nation  ;  and  the  honourable  instrument  of  producing  a 
sudden,  general,  and  important  reformation,  not  only  in  his  court, 
but  throughout  his  kingdom.  Whenever  such  a  Prince  ascended 
the  throne,  piety  and  morality  immediately  lifted  up  their  heads, 
and  began  to  find  friends,  to  exert  their  influence,  to  abash  vice, 
to  silence  murmurs,  to  diminish  sufferings,  and  to  create,  what 
they  always  create,  public  and  individual  happiness.  Such 
Princes,  also,  regularly  appointed,  so  far  as  it  was  in  their  power, 
men,  resembling  themselves,  to  the  subordinate  offices  of  go- 
Ternmcnt ;  anxl  thqs  stationed  public  benefactors  in  every  comc^r 
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of  their  country*  Far  all  these  reasons,  their  names,  as  a  sweet 
memorial,  have  been  wafted  down  the  stream  of  time  with  dis- 
tinction and  honour,  and  have  commanded  the  esteem  of  every 
succeeding  generation*  Such  Rulers  were  Mostt,  Joshua^  Gft« 
ileofi,  Deborahj  Samuetj  David^  Solomon  before  his  declension, 
JthoihaphiUf  Hezekiaky  Josidk^  and  Jfehemiah*  Such,  also,  were 
the  brave  and  virtuous  Maccabees.  I  shall  only  add,  that  these 
Rulers  strenuously  defended  the  country,  which  they  governed* 

Take,  now,  the  reverse  of  this  picture*  The  wicked  Princes, 
to  whose  dominion  these  nations  were  at  times  subjected,  blasted 
both  their  virtue  and  their  happiness*  Ahaz^  Manasseh^  Amon^ 
and  the  three  last  Kings  of  Judah,  were  malignant,  and  aflfecting, 
examples  of  this  truth*  Weak,  as  well  as  wicked,  these  Princes 
mined  their  people  at  home,  and  provided  no  means  for  their 
defence  against  enemies  abroad*  With  aa  unobstructed,  and 
terrible  rapidity,  the  nation,  which  they  ruled,  slid  down  the 
9teep  of  declension,  and  plunged  suddenly  into  the  gulph  at 
the  bottom* 

Still  more  instructive  is  the  account,  given  us  concerning  the 
Kings  of  Israel.  Of  Jeroboam^  the  first  of  these  princes,  the  most 
dreadful  of  all  characters  is  communicated  to  us  in  this  remarka- 
ble declaration ;  that  he  sinned^  and  made  Israel  to  sin*  A  pol- 
luted, and  profligate  wretch  himself,  he  converted  all  around 
him  into  profligates ;  and  began  a  corruption  of  religion  and  mo- 
rals, which,  extending  its  baleful  influence  through  every  suc- 
ceeding age,  terminated  in  the  final  ruin  of  his  country*  The  evils, 
introduced  by  him,  operated  with  a  commanding  and  universal 
efficacy ;  and  they  were  cherished  and  promoted  by  Jfadab  his 
son, Baasha  his  murderer,  Elah  his  son,  and  Zimri  his  murderer; 
and  by  Omrt,  Ahab^  and  every  one  who  followed  them.  By 
their  pestilential  example,  and  under  their  deadly  influence,  the 
nation  became  abandoned.  Truth,  Justice,  and  Piety,  sighed 
their  last  farewell  to  the  reprobated  race,  and  took  their  final 
flight*  A  nuisance  to  the  world,  and  an  object  of  the  Divine 
abhorrence,  the  unhappy  nation  became  lost  to  every  hope  of  re- 
covery ;  and  was  finally  given  up  as  a  prey  to  the  Assyrian  ;  at 
that  time  the  general  scourge,  and  destroyer,  of  mankind* 

It  is  impossible  for  any  people,  with  its  eyes  open,  to  wish 
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for  such  Ralen,  as  these.  When  it  is  remembered,  that 
testimony  concerning  eril  Rolert  is  the  testimony  of  God  Him- 
self; that  the  same  causes  will  always  produce  the  same  eflEects; 
and  that  eril  Rulers  were  no  more  injurions  to  Israel^  than  they 
will  be  to  every  other  People,  goremed  by  them ;  it  is  piaia, 
that  no  people  can  elect  such  Rulers,  without  assuring  them- 
selves, that,  in  this  very  act,  they  are  accomplishing  their  ows 
ruin.  A  nation,  which  elects  wicked  Rulers,  it  ought  ever  to  be 
remembered,  is  chargeable,  not  only  with  the  guilt  of  being  cor- 
rupted,  as  hrmit  was,  but  with  the  additional  and  peculiar  guik, 
also,  of  originating  the  means  of  its  own  corruption.  It  not  only 
ieeamet  wicked,  ttil  maka  itittf  wicked  by  givbg  to  evil  men 
the  power  and  influence,  which  enable  them  to  spread  the 
plague  of  vice  through  every  part  of  the  political  body.  What 
man  of  common  sense,  and  sober  reflection,  can  consimt  to  make 
himself  chargeable  with  these  evils  i 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  those,  who  elect,  will  often  be  unahie 
to  distinguish  virtuous  men  from  such  as  are  not  virtuous.  I  an- 
swer, that  Churches  of  Christ  are  also  unable  to  make  this  dis- 
crimination with  certainty ;  yet,  wherever  they  are  fiuthful  and 
vigilant,  they  find  no  serious  diflfeuky  in  keeping  themselves,  to 
a  good  degree  pure,  and  safe  firom  gross  and  unhappy  mixtures. 
I  answer  further,  that  a  steady,  regular  aim,  on  the  part  of  a 
whole  nation,  or  other  body  politic,  to  choose  virtuous  Huleis, 
and  none  but  such  as  are  virtuous,  will  ordinarily  accomplish  this 
invaluable  purpose.  Should  it  fail  in  any  instance ;  the  natioa 
will  still  have  done  its  duty.  As  to  extreme  cases;  such  as 
those,  in  which  no  virtuous  man  can  be  found  to  fill  the  office 
contemplated ;  they  must  occur  so  rarely,  as  hardly  to  require 
rules  of  direction.  It  will  always  be  in  the  power  of  a  people  to 
select  from  the  Candidates  the  best  man ;  and  such  a  selection 
will  undoubtedly  answer  the  demands  of  duty  in  a  case  of  this 
nature.  The  true  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  our  inability  to 
determine  who  are  virtuous  men ;  nor  in  their  want  of  the  pro* 
per  qualifications  for  office ;  but  in  the  want  of  a  fixed  and  ge- 
neral determination  to  choose  them ;  in  our  defective  estimate  of 
the  importance  of  virtue  to  public  office ;  in  our  preference  of 
other  qualifications  to  tki$;  in  ptrty  attachment;  in  personal  &• 
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▼ouritism;  and  in  gross  and  guilty  indifierence  to  the  Public 
Good.  All  these  are  deplorable  prejudices,  and  palpable 
crimes;  miserably  viceak,  as  well  as.  dangerously  sinful;  fraught 
with  innumerable  evils,  not  always  inunediate,  perhaps,  but  al- 
ways near,  certain,  and  dreadful* 

3.  Subjects  are  hotmdfaitl^uUy  to  Obey  their  Rulers* 

Concerning  this  truth,  in  the  abstract,  there  will  probably  be 
no  debate,  except  what  is  excited  either  by  passion  or  by  phren- 
zy.  The  only  serious  questions,  which  can  rationally  be  made 
here,  are^;  How  far  is  this  obedience  to  extend?  and,  What  are  the 
eases^  in  which  it  may  be  lawfully  refused?  The  importance  of 
these  questions  must  be  deeply  felt  by  every  man.  By  St.  Paul, 
every  soul  is  required  to  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers  ;  because, 
as  he  informs  us,  the  powers^  that  6e,  are  ordained  of  God*  By 
the  same  Apostle  we  are  further  told,  that  whosoever  resisteth  the 
power ^  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  shall  receive  to  himself 
damnation  ;  that  is,  not  damnation  in  the  proper  sense,  or  as  the 
word  is  now  understood,  but  the  condemnation,  denounced  by  the 
law  of  God  against  all  sin.  By  St»  Peter  we  are  directed  to  ^ui- 
mit  to  every  ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord^s  sake  :  whether  it  be 
io  the  Kingy  as  Supreme  ;  or  tmto  Governors y  that  is,  generally,  to 
all  persons  possessing  lawful  authority  ;  for  such,  he  declares,  is 
the  will  of  God»  With  these  precepts  in  his  hand,  no  Christian 
can  fail  to  believe  the  questions,  mentioned  above,  to  be  of  in- 
calculable importance  to  him,  and  his  fellow-men.  It  is  as  real- 
ly the  duty  of  a  Minister  to  explain  this  part  of  the  Gospel  to  his 
congregation,  and  to  enforce  upon  them  these  precepts,  as  any 
other.  Nor  can  he  be  at  all  excused  in  passing  them  by.  1' 
shalU  therefore,  exhibit  to  you,  on  the  present  occasion,  my  own 
views  concerning  this  long,  and  vehemently,  disputed  topic. 

In  the  first  place ;  Subjects  are  not  bound  to  obey  the  commands 
^f  magistrates,  as  such,  when  they  are  not  warranted  by  Law* 

The  law  creates  magistrates;  and  defines  all  their  powers, 
and  rights.  Whenever  they  require  that,  which  is  not  warrant- 
ed by  law,  they  cease  to  act  as  magistrates ;  and  return  to  the 
character  of  mere  citizens.  In  this  character  they  have  plainly 
no  authority  over  their  fellow-citizens.  It  is  not  the  man  but  the 
magistrate,  whom  God  requires  us  to  obey. 
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Secondly.  Subjects  are  bound  io  ehty  mmgiBtraiu^  wlun  aeHng 
agreeably  to  the  laws^  in  all  cotes  not  contrary  to  the  will  of  Qod^ 
as  unfolded  in  the  Scriptures* 

This  I  lake  to  be  the  true  import  of  the  directions,  given  bj 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paid.  These  Apostles  cannot,  I  think,  be  ra» 
tionally  supposed  to  enjoin  upon  subjects  obedience  to  those 
commands  of  a  Ruler,  which  contravene  the  laws  of  the  land ;  or 
which  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  his  lawful  authority.  They  re* 
quire  our  obedience  to  the  magistrate,  acting  as  a  magistreUe,  or 
within  the  limits  of  his  lawful  authority ;  and  not  to  the  magis- 
Irate,  transgressing  the  bounds  of  lawy  and  acting,  merely  as  a 
private  individual,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  discre- 
tion, caprice,  or  whim.  Much  less  can  they  be  supposed  to  re- 
quire our  obedience  to  those  commands  of  a  Ruler,  which  are 
opposed  to  the  Law  of  God.  Whether  we  should  obey  Ooi 
rather  than  men,  can  never  be  seriously  made  a  question  by  Coah 
mon  sense,  any  more  than  by  Piety. 

There  may  be,  there  often  are,  cases,  in  which,  from  motives 
of  prudence  and  expediency,  we  may  feel  ourselves  bound  to 
obey  magistrates,  for  the  time  at  least,  when  acting  beyond  their 
authority,  and  aside  from  law.  This  subject  is  too  extensive,  10 
be  particularly  considered  on  the  present  occasion.  I  shall  only 
observe  therefore,  that  we  are  bound  to  fix  in  our  minds  a  high 
sense  of  the  duty,  and  importance,  of  obeying  rulers  ;  and  of  the 
danger,  always  threatening  the  public  peace,  and  prosperity,  from 
unnecessary  disobedience.  Such  a  sense  will,  it  is  believed, 
prevent  most  of  the  real  difficulties,  to  be  apprehended  in  cases 
of  this  nature. 

The  observations,  already  made  concerning  this  general  sub- 
ject, will  prepare  the  way  for  settling  our  opinions  concerning  s 
particular  question,  involved  in  it,  which  is  of  high  importance 
to  mankind.  It  is  this  ;  Whether  a  nation  is  warranted  to  resist 
Rulers y  when  seriously  encroaching  on  its  liberties?  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  confine  the  answer,  which  will  now  be  given  to  this 
question,  to  the  lawfulness  of  such  resistar^e.  The  expediency  sf 
it,  I  shall  suppose  to  be  granted ;  so  far  as  the  safety,  and  suc- 
cess, of  the  resistance  is  concerned.  In  other  words,  I  shall  sup- 
pose the  People,  immediately  interested  in  the  question,  to  have  as 
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an  opportuoity,  at  can  be  reasonably  expected,  of  .presenr- 
ing,  or  acquiring,  political  liberty ;  and  of  establishing,  after  the 
contest  is  ended,  a  free  and  happy  government.  In  this  case, 
the  resistance  in  question  is,  in  my  own  view,  warran,ted  by  the 
Law  of  God.  It  is  well  known,  that  this  opinion  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  some  wise  and  good  men,  and  denied  by  others.  But  the 
reasons,  alleged  by  both  classes  for  their  respective  doctrines, 
have,  so  far  as  they  have  fidlen  under  my  observation,  been  less 
satisfiactory,  than  I  wished. 

A  nation,  already  free,  ought,  whenever  encroachments  upon 
its  freedom  are  begun,  to  reason  in  some  such  manner,  as  the 
following : 

^*  Despotism^  according  to  the  universal  and  uniform  experience  of 
man^  has  regularly  been  fatal  to  every  human  interest.  It  has  at- 
tacked private  happiness,  and  invaded  public  prosperity.  It 
has  multiplied  sufferings  widiout  number,  and  beyond  degree. 
It  has  visited,  regularly,  the  nation,  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
fire-side ;  and  carried  with  it  public  sorrow,  and  private  anguish. 
Personal  Liberty  has  withered  at  its  touch ;  and  national  safety, 
peace,  and  prosperity,  have  frided  at  its  approach.  Enjoyment 
has  fled  before  it ;  life  expired ;  and  hope  vanished.  Evils  of 
this  magnitude  have  all  been  suffered,  also,  merely  to  gratify  the 
caprice,  the  pride,  the  ambition,  the  avarice,  the  resentment,  or 
the  voluptuousness,  of  one,  or  a  few,  individuals ;  each  of  whose 
interests  is  of  the  same  value  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  no  more, 
than  those  of  every  other  individual  belonging  to  the  nation. 
Can  there  be  a  reason  ;  Do  the  Scriptures  furnish  one  ;  why  the 
millions  of  the  present  generation,  and  the  more  numerous  mil- 
lions of  succeeding  generations,  should  suffer  these  evils,  merely 
to  gratify  the  lusts  of  ten^  twenty,  or  one  hundred,  of  their  fel- 
low-men ?" 

^  If  an  affirmative  answer  should  be  given  to  this  question;  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  the  same  despotic  power  has^  with  equal 
regularity,  cut  off  from  subjects  the  means  of  usefulness  and  duty. 
Mankind  are  sent  into  the  world,  to  serve  God,  and  do  good  to 
each  other.  If  these  things  are  not  done ;  we  live  in  vain,  and 
worse  than  in  vain.  If  the  means  of  doing  them  are  taken  away ; 
we  are  prevented,  just  so  far,  6^om  .answering  the  end  of  our 
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creation.  In  vain  is  mental  and  bodily  energy,  in  vain  are  ta« 
lents,  opportunities,  and  privileges,  bestowed  by  our  Creator,  if 
they  are  to  be  wrested  from  us  by  our  fellow-men ;  or  the  means 
of  exerting  them  taken  away.  In  vain  are  we  constituted  Pa- 
rents, if  we  are  precluded  from  procuring  the  comfortable  sus- 
tenance, providing  for  the  education,  and  promoting  the  piety  and 
salvation,  of  our  offspring.  In  vain  are  we  made  children,  if 
we  arc  forbidden  to  perform  the  filial  duties.  In  vain  are  we 
placed  in  the  other  relations  of  life,  if  we  are  prohibited  from 
performing  the  duties,  to  which  they  give  birth.  Take  away 
usefulness  from  man;  and  there  is  nothing  left,  which  is  good; 
but  every  thing  which  is  bad.  This  usefulness,  however.  Despots 
have  in  a  dreadful  manner  either  prevented,  or  destroyed. 
They  have  shrunk  the  talents,  and  palsied  the  energy,  of  the 
mind ;  have  shut  the  door  of  knowledge,  and  blocked  up  the 
path  of  virtue ;  have  wilted  the  human  race  into  sloth  and  im- 
becility, and  lowered  the  powers  of  man  almost  to  the  level  of 
brutism.  The  iiuU  spot  of  Greece  exhibited  more  energy,  and 
more  specimens  of  mental  greatness,  in  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  than  the  Chinesian  World  has  exhibited  in  two  thousand." 

**  But  this  is  not  all.  Despotic  Rulers  have  exercised  a  mosi  ma- 
lignant  influence  upon  the  Virtue  of  mankind.  They  have  as- 
sumed the  prerogatives  of  Heaven ;  and  prescribed  as  the  will 
of  God,  a  system  of  religious  doctrines,  and  duties,  to  their  sub- 
jects. This  system  has  invariably  been  absurd,  gross,  and 
monstrous.  The  Morality,  which  it  has  enjoined,  has  been  chief- 
ly a  code  of  crimes,  fitter  for  the  regulation  of  banditti,  than  of 
sober  men.  The  Religion,  which  it  has  taught,  has  been  a 
scheme  of  impiety.  Yet  this  system  they  have  enforced  by  the 
most  terrible  penalties;  by  the  loss  of  property,  liberty,  and 
life ;  by  the  goal  and  the  gibbet,  the  wheel  and  the  rack,  the 
&ggot  and  the  cross.  Blood  has  stained  the  sceptre ;  martyrs 
have  surrouhded  the  throne.'^ 

^<  Even  this  is  not  all.  Despots^  bad  men  themselves,  must  be 
nerved  by  bad  men.  The  baleful  and  deleterious  influence  of 
the  head  and  the  members  united,  has  extended  every  where ; 
even  to  the  comer  and  the  cottage ;  and,  like  the  deadly  damp 
9f  the  cavern,  has  imperceptibly,  and  silently,  extinguished  light, 
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and  life,  wherever  it  has  spread.  Virtue  has  fallen  amid  the 
exhalation,  unobserved  and  unknown.  In  its  place  has  arisen, 
and  flourished,  a  train  of  monstrous  corruptions,  which,  with 
continually  increasing  strength,  have  finally  gained  an  entire 
possession  of  the  land.  Degenerated  beyond  recal,  and  pollut- 
ed beyond  hope,  a  people,  under  this  influence,  has  sunk  into  re- 
mediless ruin;  and  only  continued  to  exist,  until  Mercy  was 
wearied  out  by  their  profligacy,  and  reluctantly  gave  the  sign 
for  Vengeance  to  sweep  them  away.  One  regular  and  complete 
example  of  all  these  evils  is  given  us  by  the  voice  of  God  Him- 
self in  the  kingdom  of  Israel*  Profane  history  records  a  multi- 
tude. Is  there  any  principle,  either  scriptural,  or  rational, 
which  demands  of  any  nation  such  a  sacrifice  ?'^ 

^'  But,  were  we  to  admit,  that  such  a  sacrifice  might  lawfully 
be  made  by  us,  so  far  as  ourselves  only  are  concerned,  it  is  fur- 
ther to  be  remembered,  that  we  are  entrusted  with  all  the  posses^ 
sions,  privileges^  blessings,  and  hopes,  of  our  offspring  through 
every  succeeding  generation.  Guardians  appointed  by  God  Him- 
self, how  can  we  fail  of  discharging  punctiliously  this  sacred 
trust  ?  The  deposit  is  of  value,  literally  immense.  It  involves 
the  education,  the  comfort,  the  safety,  the  usefulness,  the  reli- 
gious system,  the  morals,  the  piety,  and  the  eternal  life,  of  mil- 
lions, which  can  neither  be  known  nor  calculated.  This  is  a 
trust,  which  cannot  lawfully  be  given  up,  unless  in  obedience  to 
a  known  and  unquestionable  command  of  God:  and  no  such 
command  can  be  pleaded.  Equally  important  is  it,  that  we  pre- 
vent, (for,  under  God,  none  but  we  can  prevent,)  the  contrary  in- 
numerable and  immeasurable  evils." 

^<  At  the  same  time,  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  that,  under  a 
free  government,  all  the  blessings,  which  1  have  mentioned,  so 
iiair  as  they  are  found  in  the  present  world,  live  and  prosper. 
Such  a  government  is  the  soil  and  the  climate,  the  rain  and  the 
sunshine  of  human  good.  Despotism,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  com- 
bined drought  and  sterility  of  Mibia,  the  frost  and  darkness  of 
Zembla;  amid  which,  virtue,  comfort,  and  safety  can  never 
spring." 

With  these  considerations  in  view,  it  is  unquestionably  evident 
to  me,  that  nations  are  bound,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  maintain 
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(lieir  freedom,  and  to  resjist  every  serious  eocroachment  upon  it, 
with  such  efforts,  as  arc  necessary  for  its  preservation. 

Thirdly.  Subjects  are  botmd  to  o&ey  Every  Magistrate^  aetmg 
iawfullj/y  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Constable  and  Tithing-man  are,  in  their  own  sphere,  as 
truly  armed  with  the  authority  of  the  State,  as  the  Governor  and 
the  Prince :  and  the  Divine  Command  is,  StAmit  to  every  ordi' 
nance  ofman^  that  is,  to  governmental  authority  in  every  depart-^ 
ment, /or  the  LorJTs  sake.  To  resist  Rulers  in  high  stations  may 
be  productive  of  more  mischief,  than  to  resist  those  in  low  ones« 
in  other  respects  the  guilt  of  the  resistance  is  the  same. 

3.  Subjects  are  bound  to  Honour  their  Rulers, 

They  are  bound  to  treat  them  mth  all  the  becoming  marks  of  re* 
spect  and  reverence.  Rulers,  when  treated  with  little  external  re* 
spect,  will  soon  cease  to  be  respected. 

TTuy  are  bound  to  Support  them  honourably  •  This  is  one  of  the 
few  doctrines,  in  which  all  ages  and  nations  have  united.  Ava* 
rice  alone  has,  in  any  case,  prompted  men  to  believe  the  contra* 
ry  doctrine,  or  hindered  them  from  carrying  this  into  ]>roper  exe- 
cution.  An  honourable  support  to  Rulers  is  that,  which  the  ge« 
neral  sense  of  propriety  pronounces  to  be  of  this  nature. 

Subjects  are  hound  also  to  Speak  Respectfully  of  their  Rulers. 
On  this  subject  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  somewhat  more  par- 
ticular. 

Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  Ruler  of  thy  People j  is  certain* 
ly  a  precept,  dictated  by  Reason,  as  well  as  Revelation.  Still, 
it  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied,  that  the  faults  of  Rulers  are,  on  cer- 
tain occasions,  to  be  exposed,  as  well  as  those  of  private  indivi* 
duals.  The  Prophets  frequently  exposed  the  faults  of  their  Ru« 
lers ;  and  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  those  of  the  magistrates  of 
their  day.  The  question,  When  and  in  what  manner  this  may 
be  done  by  us,  becomes,  therefore,  a  serious  topic  of  investiga* 
Cion. 

Concerning  this  subject  the  following  thoughts  have  occurred 
to  me. 

First.  Censures  of  Rulers^  in  order  to  be  lawful^  must  be  TVue. 

Secondly.  7%ere  must  be  m  real  and  solid  reason  for  uttering 
them.    It  is  not  enough,  that  a  Ruler  has  done  evil.    In  order  t# 
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b^  justified  in  publishing  it,  we  most  be  assured,  that  some  im- 
portant good  will,  with  high  probability,  spring  bom  the  publi- 
cation.  The  evil,  arising  from  this  source,  is,  in  the  abstract, 
always  real  and  important.  Where  there  is  no  good,  sufficiently 
probable,  and  sufficiently  important,  to  balance  this  evil,  we  can- 
not be  vindicated  in  bringing  it  into  existence. 

Thirdly.  We  must  sineerelg  aim  at  doing  this  good. 

A  watchful  and  faithful  determination  of  this  kind,  accompft* 
nied  by  a  scrupulous  and  conscientious  sense  of  its  high  import* 
ance,  as  a  pert  of  our  duty,  will  ordinarily  preserve  us  from  the 
danger  of  transgression.  He,  who  in  the  proper  and  Evangeli- 
cal  manner  has  formed  such  a  determination,  and  made  it  an  ha- 
bitoal  part  of  his  character,  will  almost  always  perform  his  duty 
with  respect  to  this  sul]ject ;  and  rarely,  or  never,  censure  a  Ru- 
ler, unless  on  solid  grounds. 

Fourthly.  8ueh  censures  should  in  all  ordinaty  cases  be  uttered 
in  the  language  ef  Moderation^  and  not  of  Invective,  or  Ridicule. 

A  great  part  of  the  evils,  done  in  this  way,  flow  from  the  Man^ 
Iter,  tn  which  the  Censure  is  Conducted.  Where  this  is  sober  and 
temperate,  there  is  usually  little  room  to  fear.  Where  it  is  not, 
the  Censurer  is  always  exposed  to  the  danger  of  criminality. 

4.  Subjects  are  bound  to  Defend  their  Rulers. 

This  duty  equally  includes  opposition  to  private  and  civil  vi^ 
Icnce,  and  resistance  to  open  hostility ;  and  is  so  obvious  and 
acknowledged,  as  to  need  no  illustration.  In  defending  their 
Rulers,  subjects  are  only  employed  in  ultimately  defending  them- 
selves. 

5.  Subjects  are  bound  to  furnish  all  necessary  supplies  for  the 
exigences  ofOovemmeni 

For  this  cause,  says  St.  Paul^  that  is,  for  conscience  sake^  pay  ye 
tribute  also.  For  they,  that  is.  Rulers,  are  God^s  ministers  ;  at^ 
tending  wnHnually  upon  this  very  thing.  Render,  therefore,  to 
all,  their  dues  ;  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,  and  custom  to  whom 
custom.  Taxes  are,  ordinarily,  the  only  national  supplies. 
Every  public  object,  almost,  demands  some  expense ;  in  peace 
not  a  little ;  in  war  much  more.  If  the  necessary  supplies  be 
not  furnished ;  these  objects  must  either  languish,  or  fail.  God 
has,  therefore,  wisely  and  benevolently  required  mankind  to 
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render  tribute  and  custom,  when  lawfully  demanded.  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  this  requisition  is  made  by  Infinite  authori- 
ty;  and  can  no  more  be  dispensed  with,  than  any  other  com- 
malnd  of  God. 

6.  Subjects  are  b<nmd  to  Pray  for  their  Rulen. 

To  the  performance  of  this  duty  no  virtuous  subject  can  ever 
want  motives.  The  arduous  nature  of  those  duties,  to  which 
Rulers  are  called ;  the  responsibility  of  their  stations ;  the  diffi- 
culties which  they  have  to  encounter ;  and  the  discouragements, 
under  which  they  labour ;  teach  us  in  the  strongest  manner,  that 
they  daily,  and  eminently,  need  the  Divine  Blessing.  This 
blessing,  like  all  others,  will  be  given  only  in  answer  to  prayer: 
to  the  Prayers,  indeed,  of  the  Rulers  themselves  ;  and  still  more 
to  the  united  prayers  of  both  Rulers  and  people.  Mere  bene- 
volence then,  mere  compassion  for  men,  struggling  with  peculiar 
difficulties  in  their  behalf,  demands  this  duty  from  subjects. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  loudly  called  for  by  the  regard,  which 
we  owe  to  the  Public  Welfare.  National  blessings  are  given 
in  answer  to  national  prayers.  Of  these  blessings  Rulers  arc 
the  chief  instruments.  But  they  cannot  be  the  means  of  good  to 
a  nation,  unless  their  efforts  arc  crowned  with  the  Divine  bless- 
ing. If  nations,  then,  would  receive  public  blessings ;  they  are 
bound,  indispensably,  to  supplicate  for  their  Rulers  the  favour 
of  God. 

Finally.  God  has  required  such  prayers  at  our  hands.  lex' 
kortj  therefore^  says  St.  Paul,  that  first  of  ally  supplications  ^prayers, 
intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks ,  be  made  for  all  men :  for 
tingSj  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority^  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty ;  for  this  is  good 
and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Gad  our  Saviour. 

The  only  remark,  which  I  shall  annex  to  this  discourse,  is ; 
thaty  connected  with  the  preceding  one,  it  shows,  unanswerably,  the 
groundlessness  and  folly  of  an  observation,  repeated  proverbially  by 
multitudes  of  men  in  this  and  other  countries,  viz.  that  ^''Religion 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Politics,  or,  in  other  words,  with  Govern^ 
ment.^^ 

These  discourses,  suounarily  as  the  subjects  of  them  have 
been  considered,  prove  beyond  all  reasonable  debate,  that  the 
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whole  vindicable  comlnct  of  Rulers  towards  their  Subjects,  and 
of  Subjects  towards  their  Rulers,  is  nothing  but  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  duties,  objects  of  moral  obligation,  required  by  God,  and 
indispensably  owed  to  Him  by  men.  The  Christian  Religion, 
therefore,  the  rule  of  all  duty,  and  involving  all  moral  obligation, 
is  so  far  from  having  nothing  to  do  with  this  subject,  that  it  is 
inseparably  interwoven  with  every  part  of  it.  Accordingly,  the 
Bible  regulates,  and,  were  it  not  sinfully  prevented  from  its  pro* 
per  influence,  would  exactly  and  entirely  control,  all  the  politi- 
cal doctrines  and  actions  of  men.  It  is  indeed  as  easy,  and  as 
common,  to  deny  truth  and  refuse  to  perform  our  duty,  to  disobey 
God  and  injure  men,  in  political  concerns,  as  in  any  other.  In 
truth,  there  has  been  no  field  of  iniquity,  more  extensive  than 
this :  none,  in  which  more  enormous  crimes,  or  more  terrible 
sufferings,  have  existed.  All  these  crimes,  and  sufferings,  have 
sprung  from  the  ignorance,  or  the  disobedience,  of  the  Scriptures. 
Were  they  allowed  to  govern  the  political  conduct  of  mankind ; 
both  the  crimes,  and  the  sufferings,  would  vanish ;  every  duty 
both  of  Rulers  and  subjects  would  be  performed  ;  and  every  in- 
terest would  be  completely  secured.  In  what  manner  the  doc- 
trine against  which  I  am  contending  ever  came  to  be  received  by 
any  man,  who  was  not  peculiarly  weak,  or  wicked,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  determine.  It  would  seem,  that  even  the  careless  and  gross 
examination  of  the  most  heedless  reflector  must  have  evinced 
both  its  folly  and  falsehood.  A  dream  is  not  more  unfounded : 
the  decisions  of  phrenzy  are  not  more  wild.  To  villains  in  pow- 
er, or  in  pursuit  of  power,  office,  and  public  plunder,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  most  convenient  doctrine ;  as  it  will  quiet  the  re- 
proaches of  conscience,  where  conscience  has  not  ceased  to  re- 
proach ;  and  throw  the  gate,  which  opens  to  every  crime,  and 
selfish  gratification,  from  its  hinges.  To  Subjects,  to  a  State,  to 
a  Nation,  it  is  literally  fatal.  The  people  which  have  adopted 
it,  may  be  certainly  pronounced  to  have  bidden  a  final  adieu  to 
its  peace  and  its  happiness,  its  virtue  and  its  safety. 
Vol.    TV.  5! 


SERMON  CXV. 


SIXTH  COMMANDMENT. 


KILLING  ;   WHEN  LAWFUL ;   AND  WHEN  UNLAWFUL. 


Exodus  zz.  IS. 


7%oii  ahalt  not  kill. 


In  the  five  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  summarily 
several  classes  of  duties^  involved  in  the  fifth  Command.  Had  I 
no  other  object  before  me,  beside  the  examination  of  this  pre- 
cept, I  should  feel  myself  obliged  to  investigate,  also,  the  mutual 
duties  of  men,  in  various  other  relations  of  life ;  particulariy 
those  of  husbands  and  wives,  masters  and  servants,  ministers 
and  their  congregations.  All  these,  together  with  the  duties  of 
friends  and  neighbours,  of  the  aged  and  the  young,  are,  I  think, 
obviously  included  in  this  precept ;  and  are  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  claim,  not  only  a  discussion,  but  a  more  extensive  and 
minute  investigation,  than  I  have  given  to  those,  already  examin- 
ed. But  a  Work  of  this  nature,  although  it  may  seem  large, 
must  necessarily  be  compendious.  The  field  is  too  vast  even  to 
be  wandered  over  by  any  single  effort ;  and  many  parts  of  it 
must  be  left  unexplored  by  any  traveller. 

The  command,  which  is  given  us  in  the  text,  is  expressed  in 
the  most  absolute  manner :  Jhm  thalt  not  kill.    To  killj  is  the 
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thing  forbidden ;  and  by  the  words  it  is  forbidden  in  all  cases 
whatever.  Whenever  we  kill  any  living  creature,  therefore,  we 
are  guilty  of  a  transgression  of  this  comiBand ;  unless  we  are 
permitted  to  take  away  the  life  in  question  by  an  exapium^  wMch 
God  JtSmstlfhas  made  to  the  rule. 

This  consideration  of  the  absotuie  umtertality  of  the  command 
in  the  text  ought  invariably  to  be  remember^  in  all  our  com* 
ments  upon  it.  These,  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  are  the 
words,  which  God  Himself  has  chosen.  They  accord,  therefore, 
with  the  dictates  of  Infinite  Wisdom  concerning  this  subject ; 
and  bind  us  with  Infinite  authority.  Man  cannot  alter  them. 
Han  cannot  lawfully  originate  an  exception  to  them,  nor  in  any 
other  manner  limit  their  import.  Every  comment  upon  them 
must,  of  course,  be  derived  fi*om  the  words  themselves ;  or  from 
other  precepts;  or  from  comments  on  this  precept,  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  At  the  same  time,  a  scrupulous 
attention  to  the  words  themselves  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  remove 
several  difficulties  concerning  this  subject,  and  contribute  not  a 
little  towards  settling,  finally,  some  important  doctrines  of  Mo- 
rality. 

In  examining  this  subject  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out, 

L  Those  imstancesj  in  which  Itfe  nuiy  be  lawfidly  taken  awatfj 
agreeably  to  scriptural  exceptions  under  this  law  ; 

IL  Some  of  those  instaneeSj  in  which  life  is  destroyed  in  contra- 
diction  to  this  kho. 

I.  I  shall  mention  those  instances j  in  which  life  mcy  be  lawfully 
kJeen  awsay  under  scriptural  exceptions  to  this  lam, 

1 .  T%e  life  of  Animals  may  be  lawfully  taken  away  in  two  cases : 
when  they  are  necessary  for  our  food  ;  and  s»hen  they  are  hostile 
and  demgerous  to  us. 

In  Genesis  ix.  3,  Ood  said  to  Jioah  and  his  sons^  Every  thing 
that  movtth  shall  be  meat  for  you :  even  as  the  green  herb  have  I 
given  you  all  things.  That  this  permission  was  necessary  wc 
know,  because  it  was  given.  But  if  it  was  necessary ;  men  had 
no  ri^t  to  eat  the  flesh  of  animals  before  it  was  given.  The 
same  thing  is  evident,  also,  from  the  terms  of  the  permission.  Even 
as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you  aU  things.  If  God  gave  men 
all  things^  that  is,  all  animals,  to  be  their  food ;  then  men  have  ne 
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original,  natural,  or  previous  right  to  use  them  for  food.  Ac* 
cordingly,  the  Antediluvians,  abandoned  as  they  were,  appear, 
plainly,  never  to  have  eaten  animal  food.  Jioah  and  his  descend- 
ants began  this  practice,  under  this  permission.  Here  is  found 
the  only  right  of  mankind  to  this  food.  Animals  belonged  origi- 
nally, and  solely,  to  their  Creator.  We,  therefore,  could  have 
no  right  to  their  lives,  unless  He,  who  alone  possessed  that  right, 
bad  transferred  it  to  us. 

From  these  observations  it  is  plain,  that  Infidels,  who  deny 
the  Divine  revelation  of  the  Scriptures,  can  plead  no  right  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  animals.  The  only  being,  who  can  possibly  cooh 
municate  this  right  to  us,  is  God :  since  He  is  the  only  Being, 
who  possesses  the  right  to  dispose  of  them.  But  God  has  do 
where  communicated  this  right  to  mankind,  unless  He  has  done 
it  in  the  Scriptures.  But  this  communication  they  deny  to  have 
been  made ;  and  are,  therefore,  without  any  warrant  for  the  use 
of  animal  food.  Nor  can  they  ever  make  use  of  it,  without  con* 
travening  the  dictates  of  a  good  conscience,  and  violating  the 
plainest  principles  of  justice  and  humanity. 

The  arguments,  by  which  Infidels  have  endeavoured  to  defend 
this  conduct  in  themselves,  are,  in  my  view,  miserable  fetches 
of  a  disingenuous  mind,  struggling  hard  to  justify  itself  in  a 
practice,  which  it  is  loth  to  give  up ;  and  not  the  honest  reasons 
of  fair  conviction.  They  are  these.  "  It*  is  the  analogy  of  na- 
ture, that  the  stronger  should  prey  upon  the  weaker :  that  we 
feed  animals,  and  have,  therefore,  a  right  to  their  lives,  and  their 
flesh,  as  a  retribution  for  our  kindness  to-them :  and  that,  if  me 
did  not  destroy  them,  they  would  multiply  in  such  a  manner,  as 
ultimately  to  destroy  ti5." 

These  reasons  are  characteristically  suited  to  the  mouth  of  a 
too//*  or  a  tiger  f  but  proceed  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  the 
jnouth  of  a  man*  Were  a  savage,  of  superior  force,  to  attack 
an  Infidel,  plunder  his  property,  and  destroy  his  life,  in  order 
to  convert  his  flesh  into  food ;  and  Were  he,  beforehand,  to  al- 
lege, as  the  justifying  reason  for  this  conduct,  that  it  was  the 
analogy  of  nature  for  the  stronger  to  prey  upon  the  weaker ;  the 
argument,  it  is  believed,  would  scarcely  satisfy  the  Infidel.  Were 
the  Ox  endued  with  speech,  he  might  unanswerably. reply  to  the 
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allegation,  drawn  from  the  kindness  of  men  to  oxen,  that  their 
labour  was  an  ample  compensation  for  their  food ;  and  that  men 
fed  them  for  their  own  benefit,  and  not  theirs.  With  respect  to 
the  third  argument,  he  might  ask,  without  fearing  any  reply ; 
Where,  and  when,  did  oxen  ever  multiply  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  become  dangerous  to  mankind  f  If  Infidels  can  be  satisfied 
with  these  arguments  for  the  use  of  flesh ;  we  can  no  longer 
wonder,  that  they  are  equally  well  satisfied  with  similar  argu- 
ments against  the  Revelation  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  truth  is ;  they  are  not  thus  satisfied  with  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  Inclination,  and  not  conviction,  is,  probably,  the 
source  of  their  conduct  in  both  cases.  Were  they  as  scrupu- 
lous, as  all  men  ought  to  be ;  they  would,  like  the  Hindoos,  and 
even  the  Antediluvians,  abstain  entirely  from  eating  the  flesh  of 
animals. 

Animals,  hostile  and  dangerous  to  men,  God  has  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  commanded,  us  to  put  to  death ;  at  least  whenever 
they  have  intentionally  destroyed  human  life.  In  Genesis  ix. 
He  says  to  Noah  and  his  Children,  Surely  your  blood  of  yowr 
lives  will  I  require :  at  the  hand  of  every  beast  will  I  require  it ; 
and  at  the  hand  of  man*  Agreeably  to  this  law,  which  makes 
animals  in  this  situation  punishable  with  death,  the  ox,  which 
gored  a  man,  or  woman^  was  commanded  to  be  stoned.  As  the 
beast,  which  had  perpetrated  this  act,  could  be  punished  only  by 
men ;  men  were  required  to  put  him  to  death.  It  will  not,  I 
suppose,  be  contended,  that  we  are  not  warranted  to  anticipate 
this  mischief,  and  prevent  the  tiger  from  shedding  human  blood, 
as  well  as  to  destroy  him  after  his  depredations  are  completed. 

In  all  other  cases  we  are  unwarranted  to  take  away  the  life 
of  animals,  because  God  has  given  us  no  warrant. 

There  are  persons,  who  destroy  their  domestic  animals  by 
compelling  them  to  labour  beyond  their  strength,  or  their  capa- 
city of  enduring  fatigue.  There  are  others,  who  beat  them,  un- 
der the  influence  of  furious  pa*ssions,  in  immoderate  degrers ;  or 
afilict  them  by  other  exertions  of  violence  and  cruelty.  There 
are  others,  who  deny  them  the  necessary  food,  and  keep  them, 
continually,  half  famished  through  hunger.  There  are  others, 
who  take  aw{(y  the  livM  of  birds,  fishes,  and  other  small  animals. 
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for  the  mere  purpose  of  indulging  the  pleasure  of  hunting,  or 
fishing*  And  there  are  others  still,  who  find  an  inhuman  plea- 
sure in  merely  distressing  and  torturing  this  humble  and  defence- 
less  class  of  creatures.  Of  the  first*  of  these  modes  of  crueltfi 
horse-racing  is  a  scandalous  example.  A  brutal  specimen  of  the 
last  is  presented  to  us  in  cock-fighting. 

A  righteous  man^  says  Solomtmy  regardeth  the  life  of  hie  bemeti 
Proverbs  zii.  10. ;  that  is,  a  righteous  man  realizes,  in  a  just  man- 
ner, the  value  of  the  life  of  his  beast,  entertains  a  steady  convic- 
tion, that  he  has  no  right  either  unnecessarily  to  shorten,  or  em* 
bitter,  it ;  and  feels  the  solemn  obligation,  which  he  is  under,  lo 
use  all  the  means,  dictated  by  humanity  and  prudence  for  preserv- 
ing the  life  of  those  animals,  which  are  under  his  care,  and  for 
rendering  them  comfortable. 

In  all  these  instances  of  cruelty  the  life  of  animals  is  not  im- 
mediately taken  away.  But  in  all  of  them  it  is  either  suddenly^ 
or  gradually,  destroyed;  and  often  with  greater  cruelty,  and 
more  abominable  wickedness,  where  the  process  is  slow,  than 
where  it  is  summary.  The  spirit  of  this  command  is  violated  in 
them  all. 

Children,  who  are  either  taught,  or  permitted,  to  exercise 
cruelty  towards  animals  in  early  life,  are  efficaciously  fitted,  in 
this  manner,  to  exercise  cruelty  towards  their  fellow-men.  If 
they  escape  the  dungeon,  or  the  gibbet,  they  will  be  little  in- 
debted for  this  privilege  to  those,  who  had  the  charge  of  their 
education.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  law,  which  punished  mur* 
der  with  death,  was  immediately  subjoined  to  the  permission  to 
take  the  life,  and  eat  the  flesh,  of  animals.  In  this  fact,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  the  Creator  has  taught  us,  that  the  transition  from  shed- 
ding their  blood  to  shedding  that  of  man  is  so  short,  and  obvious, 
as  to  render  a  new  law  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  murder: 
a  law,  which,  it  would  seem,  had  not  been  demanded  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  preceding  ages. 

9.  7%e  life  of  Man  may,  also,  be  lawfully  taken  away  in  certain 
casesj  according  to  the  Scriptures* 

TJiis  may  be  done,  in  the  first  place,  when  this  act  is  necessary 

for  our  own  defence.     A  sufficient  warrant  for  this  is  given  us  in 

the  case  of  the  thief  mentioned  Exodus  xxii.  %•  If  a  ihitf  he 
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ound  breaking  tf,  and  be  smitten  that  he  die  ;  there  shall  no  blood 
te  shed  for  him.  In  this  case,  the  thief  was  killed  in  the  defence 
if  a  man  and  his  family :  and  the  act  of  killing  him  is  plainly 
rarranted.  By  parity  of  reason  the  warrant  extends  to  all  cases, 
vhich  in  substance  compare  with  this.  In  other  words,  we  are 
ustifie^  in  putting  to  death  the  person,  who  assails  the  life  of 
wnelves,  or  others,  wrongfully,  whenever  our  own  defence,  or 
heirs,  makes  it  necessary. 

In  erery  case  of  this  nature,  we  are,  however,  indispensably 
XMind  to  be  sure,  that  we  act  only  in  the  defence  of  ourselves  or 
ithers ;  and  that  there  are  no  perceptible  means,  beside  this  ez- 
reme  one,  of  warding  off  the  threatened  evil.  Wherever  such 
neans  exist ;  it  is  our  indispensable  duty  to  employ  them.  We 
ire  bound,  also,  in  no  case  to  take  away  life  for  an  injury,  al- 
«ady  done ;  and  in  the  indulgence  of  anger,  malice,  or  revenge. 
it  the  same  time,  if  the  right  invaded,  or  the  injury  to  be  done, 
s  of  moderate  importance ;  we  are  prohibited  from  proceeding 
x>  this  extremity. 

On  this  ground  alone  y  that  it  is  an  act  of  self  defence^  can  War 
Se  justified.  Aggressive  war  is  nothing  but  a  complication  of 
robbery  and  murder.  Defensive  war  is  merely  the  united  efforts 
^f  several  persons  to  defend  themselves  against  a  common  in- 
road, or  enemy.  It  is,  therefore,  equally  lawful  with  self-de- 
fence in  an  individual.  By  aggressive  war,  here,  I  do  not  in- 
tend that,  which  is  first  commenced  under  the  name  of  war ;  but 
the  original  outrage,  or  series  of  outrages,  out  of  which  the  war 
bas  lawfully  arisen,  on  the  part  of  the  injured  nation. 

A  numerous,  and  on  many  accounts  respectable,  class  of  Chris- 
tians, the  Friendsy  have  denied  the  lawAilness  of  war.  It  is  to 
be  wished,  that  the  world  would  universally  adopt  the  practice 
of  these  pacific  men.  But  so  long  as  the  present  disposition  of 
mankind  predominates  ;  so  long  as  men  will  attack,  and  destroy, 
the  life,  liberty,  and  property,  of  their  fellow-men ;  defensive 
war  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  absolutely  lawful.  A  nation, 
which  should  adopt  the  contrary  doctrine,  would  be  undone. 
7Ut  society  of  Christians  co%dd  not  possibly  exist  in  a  national 
siaie.  The  province  of  Pennsylvania^  and  perhaps  the  rest  of 
the  British  Colonies  together  with  it,  came  very  near  being  final- 
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Jy  dcsLroyetl  by  the  prevalence  of  this  very  doctrine  in  its  House 
of  Rcpresenlatives.  Such  a  nation  would  publicly  proclaim 
itself  an  unresisting  prey  to  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and,  like  the 
deer,  would  become  a  victim  to  the  fangs  of  the  wolf  and  the 
tiger. 

TTiat  War  is  lawful  in  the  abstract  we  know  with  certainty ; 
because  it  has  been  directly  commanded,  unequivocally  approv- 
ed, and  miraculously  prospered,  by  God.  lie  commanded  Is- 
rael to  make  war  upon  Amaltk^  until  the  name  of  that  guilty  na- 
tion should  be  blotted  out  from  under  heaven.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, He  commanded  them  to  make  war  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Canaan;  and  approved  of  their  conduct  in  making  war  upon 
that  people.  In,  the  same  manner  He  commanded  the  Israelites 
to  make  war  repeatedly  upon  Midian  and  upon  Razor  ;  censur- 
ed the  tribe  of  Reubtn^  and  by  His  Angel  commanded  the  Is- 
raelites to  curse  Meroz,  because  they  neglected,  or  refused,  to 
make  active  exertions  in  this  war.  He  also  miraculously  aided 
the  Israelites  against  Midian^  Amaltk^  the  Philistines,  and  others. 
See  Exodus  xvii.  8.  Judges  vii.   1  Samuel  vii.  and  2  Samuel  v. 

But  all,  that  has  been  commanded,  approved,  and  miraculous- 
ly prospered,  by  God,  is  in  itself  right.  For  it  is  impossible, 
that  God  should  cither  command,  or  approve  of,  that  which  is 
wrong.  The  only  question,  therefore,  which  can  be  rationally 
made  in  this  case,  is.  In  what  circumstances  iszoar  lawful,^  With 
this  question  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  I  have  here  any  con- 
cern. 

Secondly.  Tlie  life  of  man  may  be  lawfully  taken  away,  when 
by  crimes  it  has  been  forfeited  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mankind  are  commanded  in  the  original  law  concerning  mur- 
der, given  us  in  Gen.  ix.  to  put  the  murderer  to  death.  IVhoso 
shiddeth  man^s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.  In  the  •Afo- 
saic  code  the  same  punishment  is  annexed  to  a  variety  of  crimes ; 
such  as  adultery,  filial  stubbornness,  idolatry,  and  several  others. 
In  each  of  these  cases  men  are  required  to  take  away  human  life, 
as  the  proper  punishment  of  a  crime,  by  which  it  has  been  for- 
feited ;  and  arc  not  merely  warranted  to  do  this  by  a  permission* 
In  the  furmer  case,  the  command  is  addressed  to  all  men.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  it  repeated  by  Solomon^  as  an  universal  pre- 
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cept,  in  the  most  absolute  terms.  A  man,  that  doeth  violence  to 
the  blood  of  any  person,  he  shall  flee  to  the  pit :  let  no  man  stay 
him.  It  is  also  made  a  part  of  the  Jewish  law  in  various  places. 
Exodus  xxi.  13, 14. ;  Lev.  xxiv.  17. ;  and  very  comprehensively, 
Numb.  XXXV.  16,  &c.  In  the  latter  cases,  the  command  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Israelites,  The  Jewish  law  is  binding  upon  other 
nations  only  in  those  cases,  whose  nature  is  unchangeable  and 
universal;  or  in  those,  in  which  the  circumstances  are  precisely 
the  same.  Still,  this  law  is  a  complete  proof  of  the  absolute 
rectitude  of  that  conduct,  which  it  prescribes.  For,  God  cannot 
possibly  prescribe  that  which  is  wrong.  The  same  law  also 
teaches,  that,  in  the  same  circumstances,  the  same  conduct  may, 
with  the  strictest  propriety,  be  pursued  by  us.  For,  God  cannot 
command  that,  which,  in  the  given  circumstances,  is  unwise.  It 
is  evidently  lawful,  therefore,  for  other  nations,  as  well  as  the 
Jews,  to  put  men  to  death  for  other  crimes  beside  murder. 

But  in  every  case  of  this  nature,  we  are,  in  my  view,  forbid- 
den by  the  general  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and,  as  I  apprehend,  by 
the  plain  dictates  of  Reason  also,  to  take  away  life,  wherever 
a  milder  punishment  may  be  safely  substituted.  Murder,  we  are 
bound  invariably  to  punish  with  death.  For  ewcry  other  crime, 
a  milder  penalty  may,  and  ought  to  be,  adopted,  whenever  it  will 
janswer  the  proper  ends  of  punishment.  All  evils,  which  are 
suffered  beyond  the  necessary  purposes  of  penal  jurisprudence, 
are  suffered  gratuitously ;  or,  in  other  words,  without  any  justi- 
fying cause.  In  this  case,  the  infliction  ceases  to  be  justice ;  and 
becomes  oppression. 

It  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  that,  even  when  the  punishment 
of  death  is  lawfully  to  be  inflicted,  it  can  be  warrantably  execut- 
ed only  by  the  magistrate ;  and  by  him,  only  when  acting  ac- 
cording to  the  decisions  of  law.  Private  individuals  have  no 
more  right  to  interfere,  than  if  the  man  condemned  were  inno- 
cent; and  were  they  to  lay  violent  hands  on  him,  although  prov- 
ed to  be  guilty,  and  rightfully  condemned,  they  would  them- 
selves become  murderers.  Nor  can  the  Judge  lawfully  condemn 
any  man,  whatever  he  may  think  concerning  the  rectitude  of  the 
decision,  unless  upon  adequate  legal  testimony,  fairly  exhibited 
in  open  court,  and  in  exact  conformity  to  the  modes  of  trial,  by 
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law  established.  Neither  can  the  Executire  Magistrate  war- 
rantably  do  any  thing,  in  a  case  of  this  nature,  beside  merely 
executing  the  sentence  of  the  Jadge ;  whether  he  esteens  that 
sentence  just,  or  unjust.  The  time,  the  manner,  and  the  cir* 
cumstances,  of  execution,  ordered  by  law,  he  is  bound  exactly 
to  observe.  A  criminal,  although  condemned  to  death,  may, 
instead  of  being  executed,  be  murdered;  and  that  as  truly,  as 
any  other  man.  The  Sheriff,  also,  can  easily  lay  aside  the  clia- 
racter  of  a  Magistrate,  and  assume  that  of  a  Murderer. 

At  the  same  time,  all  magistrates,  in  whatever  station  they 
act,  are  indispensably  prohibited  from  the  exercise  of  hatred,  or 
revenge,  in  every  form,  and  degree,  against  the  criminal.  Ma- 
gistrates here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  are  Ministers  of  God  for 
good  to  his  people*  In  the  awful  emplojrment  of  executing  pe- 
nal justice,  it  is  their  unalterable  duty  to  exercise  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Gospel ;  to  be  exactly  just,  and  iaithiVil ;  and  to 
rule  in  the  fear  of  God,  As  instruments  in  His  hand,  disposed 
conscientiously  to  do  that,  and  that  only,  which  is  required  by 
his  will,  and  demanded  by  the  Public  safety,  they  will  be  ap» 
proved  by  Him ;  and  ought  ever  to  be  highly  honoured  by  their 
fellow-citizens.  But,  if  they  turn  aside  from  their  duty;  and 
indulge  their  own  passions,  instead  of  obeying  the  dictates  of 
public  justice ;  they  assume  the  character  of  oppressors,  and  lay 
aside  that  of  rulers ;  merit  the  severest  censures  of  their  fellow- 
men  ;  and  prepare  a  terrible  account  of  their  itewardship  against 
the  final  day. 

II«-  I  shall  mention  several  instances^  in  which  life  is  destroyed  in 
contradiction  to  this  command. 

Of  these,  the  only  one  which  I  shall  mention  at  the  present  fttiK,  is 
ihat^  which  is  appropriately  called  Murder  ;  usually  definod  to  be 
killing  our  neighbour  with  premeditated  malice* 

On  this  subject,  so  long,  so  often,  and  so  thoroughly,  canvass- 
ed, SQ  perfectly  understood,  and  so  harmoniously  considered  by 
mankind,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  dwell.  I  shall  dismiss  it, 
therefore,  with  this  single  observation  :  that  the  very  necessity 
of  forbidding  this  crime,  a  necessity  daily  and  unanswerably 
manifested,  is  a  most  dreadful  proof  of  the  excessive  depravity  of 
man. 
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I  shall  now  proceed  to  nake  several  observations,  more  neces* 
sary,  and  mote  instructive  to  this  Audience,  concerning  several 
crimes,  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  this  subject. 

FirsL  Ml  those  aclmif,  which  involve  murdoTj  are  undoubtedly  of 
the  iome  natwre. 

Such  are  the  burning  of  a  house,  supposed  by  the  Incendiary 
to  be  inhabited ;  making  a  dangerous  leak  in  a  ship,  having  men 
on  board ;  shooting,  or  casting  the  instruments  of  death  into  a 
crowd  \  Treason ;  Rebellion ;  and  other  acts  of  a  similar  nature. 
It  is  to  no  purpose,  here,  for  the  perpetrator  to  allege,  that  death 
may,  possibly,  not  be  the  consequence  of  his  neforious  conduct. 
Had  he  any  other  regard  to  the  value  of  human  life,  and  to  the 
sacred  obligation,  which  he  is  under,  not  only  not  to  invade,  but 
to  preserve,  it,  beside  what  a  murderer  feels ;  he  would  never 
be  guilty  of  the  conduct,  nor  think  of  this  reason  as  a  justifica- 
tion of  it.  A  bare  possibility  of  this  nature  must  be  alleged,  if 
alleged  at  all^  not  to  convince,  but  to  affrcmt,  the  understanding. 

Secondly.  Ukder  this  head  are  also  included  all  those  actions^ 
by  which  the  life  of  man  is  destroyed  through  a  criminal  AVg/t- 
gence. 

There  are  many  cases,  in  which  we  may  easily  foresee,  that  . 
the  death  of  others  will  be  a  consequence  of  our  negligence.    A 
sacred  regard  to  the  value  of  human  life,  duly  felt  by  us,  would 
necessarily  produce  that  attentive  care,  which,  so  far  as  is  in  our 
power,  would  insure  safety  to  the  lives  of  our  fellow-men. 

Thirdly.  To  contrive  the  death  of  others  is  a  crime  of  the  same 
general  nature^  The  crime  of  murder  lies  in  the  dispositions, 
and  designs,  of  the  heart.  To  constitute  us  murderers  in  the 
sight  of  God,  it  is  not  necessary,  that  we  should  be  guilty  of  any 
overt  act  whatever.  It  is  amply  sufficient  to  contrive  the  death  of 
others.  So  plain  is  this  truth,  that  it  has  been  generally  acknow- 
ledged by  mankind.  The  real,  and  the  prime,  guilt,  probably, 
almost  always  lies  here.  The  Providence  of  God  not  unfre- 
quently  prevents  the  contrivance  firom  being  executed.  But  the 
contriver  is  still  a  murderer  in  his  sight 

Fourthly.  To  wish  the  death  of  others^  although  we  form  no 
plans  for  accomplishing  it^  is  a  crune  of  the  same  general  nature. 

He,  who  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  saith  our  Saviour, 
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hath  committed  adulltty  with  ktr  alreaJkf  m  hii  heart.  By  parity 
of  reasoQ,  wishes,  indulged  against  the  life  of  our  neighbour,  are 
the  commission  of  murder*  There  are  probably  many  persons, 
who  secretly  wish  the  death  of  their  fellow-men,  and  who,  yet, 
never  form,  nor  think  of  forming,  any  plan  to  accomplish  their 
death.  Most,  if  not  all,  pf  these,  perhaps,  feel  little  remorse  at 
the  remembrance  of  their  conduct ;  and  probably  rarely  suspect 
themselves  of  being  even  remotely  concerned  in  transgressing 
this  command.  Every  such  person  is  gro^ly  deceived ;  and 
will  be  found  charged  with  the  guilt  of  murder  at  the  final  Judg- 
ment. 

Fifthly.  To  wound  our  neighbour,  and  deprive  him  of  tlu  use  if 
his  limbs  J  or  faculties,  is  a  crime  of  the  same  nature  ;  though,  I  ac- 
knowledge,  of  inferior  guilt* 

Although  to  destroy  another's  limbs  is  not  to  take  away  his 
life  ;  it  is  yet  to  take  away  a  part  of  the  usefulness,  and  comfort, 
which  make  life  desirable.  We  may  continue  to  live,  when  we 
are  rendered  chiefly  useless,  and  unhappy.  But  life  itself,  so 
far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  must  be  of  little  value  to  the  pos- 
sessor. Nor  can  it  easily  be  believed,  that  he,  whose  malevo- 
lencc  can  be  gratified  by  depriving  his  neighbour  of  his  limbs, 
or  other  [)cculiarly  important  blessings,  would,  under  a  litde 
adJitional  provocation,  be  reluctant  to  take  bis  life. 

Sixthly.  Quarrelling  and  Fighting  are  crimes,  evidently  of  the 
same  nature. 

A  great  part  of  the  murders,  committed  in  this  world,  are  mere- 
ly the  conclusions,  or  catastrophes,  of  these  crimes.  So  evident 
is  this,  that  nothing  is  more  common,  with  respect  to  an  existing 
quarrel,  than  to  hear  the  persons,  who  mention  it,  express  their 
apprehensions,  that  it  may  terminate  in  murder.  Indeed,  the 
spirit,  which  begets  contentions  of  this  nature,  is  only  an  inferior 
degree  of  that,  which  malignantly  destroys  the  life  of  man.  The 
beginning  of  strife  y  says  Solomon,  is  as  when  one  letteth  out  water: 
an  evil,  the  degree,  the  mischiefs,  and  the  end,  of  which  can  never 
be  anticipated  by  the  human  mind. 

Seventhly.  Ml  violent,  unreasonable  anger,  envy,  and  hatred, 
are  evils  of  the  same  nature. 

Christ,  in  commenting  on  the  Sixth  Command,  says,  Whosoever 
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shall  be  ungry  wUh  his. brother^  mihaui  a  cmuej  shall  be  in  dan- 
ger of  thejftdgnuni  ;  and  Whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother^  Ra- 
caj  shall  be  indongtr  ofdhe  council ;  but  whosoever  shall  say^  Thou 
fool^  or  J  as  Doddridge  seems  inclined  to  render  it,  '^  Thou  vil- 
lainy^^  shall  be  in  danger  ofHeU'fire.  St.  John,  in  a  manner  more 
swmmary,  and  still  more  explicit,  observ'es,  He  thai  hattih  his 
brother  is  a  nmrderssr.  From  these  passages  it  is  evident,  that 
all  the  several  things,  which  I  have  considered  as  involved  in 
the  general  crime  of  murder,  or  as  acts  of  disobedience  to  this 
precept,  arc  actually  of  this  general  naUire.  They  are  not,  in- 
deed, all  marked  with  the  same  malignity,  as  the  crime,  usually 
known  by  this  name.  But  they  all  partake  of  the  same  nature ; 
and  are  either  murder  in  the  proper  sense  ;  or  steps^  which  lead 
directly  to  it ;  seeds,  impregnated  with  that  very  poison,  which, 
more  perfectly  concocted  in  the  future  growth  of  the  plant,  be- 
comes so  rank,  and  so  fatal,  to  the  life  of  man. 

Finally.  I  hesitate  7wt  to  pronounce  that  unkmdness^  which,  es- 
pecially when  exercised  towards  inferiors  and  dependents^  wears 
tipon  the  spirits,  and  often  breaks  the  hearts  of  our  fellow- creatures^ 
to  be  a  crime  of  the  same  nature. 

In  order  to  shorten  human  life,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  a 
bludgeon,  nor  a  pistol.  Servants  may  be  easily  brought  to  an 
untimely  grave  by  stinting  them  with  respect  to  their  necessary 
food,  clothes,  lodging,  or  fuel ;  or  by  a  repetition  of  tasks,  un- 
reasonably burdensome.  A  delicate,  and  susceptible,  child  may 
be  easily  driven  into  a  consumption  by  parental  coldness,  fretful- 
ncss,  severity,  the  denial  of  necessary  indulgences,  or  the  exac- 
tion of  undue  compliances.  Mere  conjugal  indifference  may 
easily  break  the  heart  of  an  affectionate  wife.  Faithless  friend- 
ship may  destroy,  at  once,  the  life  of  a  friend.  Ungrateful  sub- 
jects have  shortened  the  life  of  an  affectionate  Ruler  by  their  in- 
gratitude merely.  Rulers  have,  probably,  in  millions  of  instan- 
ces, put  their  subjects  to  death,  without  any  immediate  violence, 
by  the  gradual,  but  sure,  operations  of  a  comprehensive  and 
hard-handed  oppression. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that  Murder,  in  the 
proper  sense,  is  begun  in  unkindness :  and  that  unkindness  is  be- 
gun in  the  early  and  unrestrained  indulgence  of  human  passions* 
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This  indulgence,  therefore.  Parents,  and  all  other  Guardians  of 
children,  are  bound  faithfully  to  restrain,  from  the  beginning. 
The  first  tendencies  towards  cruelty,  the  first  evidences  of  an 
unfeeling  disposition,  should  be  repressed,  discouraged,  and,  ss 
far  as  may  be,  destroyed*  Tenderness,  on  the  contrary,  a  spi- 
rit of  general  benevolence,  and  an  active,  affectionate  benefi- 
cence to  others,  should  be  cultivated  in  every  child  with  care, 
sedulousness,  and  constancy,  resembling  that,  with  which  an  im- 
passioned florist  watches,  nurses,  and  cherishes,  a  choice  flow- 
er ;  procured  with  great  expense  from  a  distant  climate  ;  his  own 
favourite  possession  ;  pre-eminent  for  its  fragrance  and  beauty ; 
and  regarded  by  him  as  the  pride,  and  boast,  of  the  country,  in 
which  he  lives. 
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SIXTH  COMMANDMENT. 


DUELLING. 


Exodus  xx.  13. 


7%ou  shah  not  kill. 


In  the  preceding  discourse,  from  these  words,  I  proposed  to 
point  out, 

L  Those  instances^  in  which  life  may  be  lamfully  taken  awa^ 
ugreeahly  to  Scriptural  exceptions  under  this  law  ; 

II.  Some  of  those  instances^  in  which  life  is  destroyed  in  con* 
tradiction  to  this  law. 

The  first  of  these  heads  I  discussed  at  that  time ;  and  made 
several  observations  Under  the  Second.  The  remaining  sub- 
jects, included  in  this  division,  are  Duellings  Suicide,  and  Drunk- 
enness. The  first  of  these,  viz.  Duelling,  shall  be  the  topic  of 
immediate  investigation. 

That  Duelling,  is  a  violation  of  the  command  in  the  text  is  evi* 
dent, 

1 .  From  the  words  of  the  precept  itself^ 

Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  these  words  contain  a  command 
entirely  absolute,  without  either  condition,  or  exception.  I  also 
osberved,  that,  as  this  is  a  command  of  God,  man  cannot,  with- 
out impious  presumption,  attempt  to  limit  it;  and  that  no  other 
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exceptions,  therefore,  can  be  made  to  it,  beside  those,  which  God 
Himself  has  made.  But  God  has  made  no  exception,  which 
the  most  ingenious  mind  can  so  construe,  as  to  render  it,  even 
in  the  most  remote  degree,  favourable  to  Duelling.  As  this  as- 
sertion will  neither  be  denied  nor  doubted ;  it  will  only  be  ne* 
cessary  to  add,  that  this  precept  stands  in  full  force  against 
Duelling  ;  and  that  every  Duel  is  a  gross  violation  of  its  whole 
authority. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Duelling  is  a  violation  of  this  precept,  of  the 
very  worst  kind ;  superior  in  its  guilt  to  most  other  crimes  of 
the  same  nature,  and  inferior  to  none.     For, 

2.  A  Duel  is  always  the  restdl  of  a  Design  to  take  away  human 
life. 

1  say  always.  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  d^y,  that 
there  may  be  exceptions  to  this  general  declaration.  But  these 
are  probably  as  few,  as  to  any  general  rule  concerning  human 
conduct.  The  challenge  originally  contains  a  proposition  to 
kill,  or  to  be  killed.  It  is  accepted  with  an  expectation  of  killing, 
or  of  beinc;  killed.  Each  of  the  combatants,  also,  takes  his  aim  at 
the  seat  of  life,  and  intends  to  destroy  his  antagonist,  if  he  can. 
No  pretence,  therefore,  is  more  unfounded,  than  that  duellists 
do  not  design  to  kill  each  other. 

3.  Duelling  always  involves  Efforts  to  destroy  life. 

The  weapons,  used  in  it,  are  always  the  proper  instruments  of 
death  ;  and  they  are  used  with  the  utmost  skill,  and  care,  which 
the  parties  possess,  for  the  direct  purpose  of  producing  this 
dreadful  catastrophe. 

4.  Men  are  put  to  death  in  Duels  with  more  Deliberaiianj  than 
in  almost  any  other  case  whatever. 

The  Challenger  has  always  ample  opportunity  to  deliberate, 
before  he  gives  the  Challenge.  This  opportunity,  also,  it  is  rea- 
sonably supposed,  he  extends  as  far  as  he  pleases  ;  both  because 
the  case  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  himself,  and  because  he 
manages  it  according  to  his  own  choice.  To  him  it  is  entirely 
optional,  whether  he  will  fight  at  all ;  and,  when  he  has  deter- 
mined this  point,  at  what  time  he  shall  give  the  challenge. 
Whatever  time,  therefore,  he  chooses  to  take  for  consideration, 
he  actually  takes ;  and  this  he  himself  will  not  deny  to  be  a  suf* 
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ictent  time.  During  this  period  also,  the  subject,  beiog  of  the 
liighest  importance,  and  necessarily  making  the  strongest  impres- 
lions,  must  be  often,  if  Hot  always,  in  his  mind ;  must  therefore 
be  viewed  in  its  various  lights ;  and  must  receive  ail  the  exa- 
mination, which  such  a  mind  is  capable  of  giving  to  subjects  of 
the  highest  consequence.  Of  course,  a  duel  is  invariably  the  re- 
mit, if  it  be  not  the  Challenger's  own  fault,  of  the  most  ample  de- 
liberation. It  must  be  his  own  fault  also,  if  this  deliberation  be 
not  cool  and  thorough.  All  these  observations^  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, are  applicable,  with  the  same  force,  to  the  person 
challenged. 

5«  Duelling  is^  probably^  alwnys  perpetrated  with  a  spirit  of 
Hevenge* 

I  say  probably  always.  For  that  this  is  usually  the  fact  no 
lober  man  can  doubt  for  a  moment.  To  me  it  seems  inconceiva- 
ble, that  any  man,  whatever  may  have  been  his  feelings  in  the 
earlier  parts  of  this  transaction,  should  go  into  the  field,  and  em- 
ploy himself  in  the  several  measures,  adopted  by  duellists  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  away  each  other's  lives  ;  and  not  be  under 
the  influence  of  predominating  passions*  These  passions  can 
be  no  other  than  Hatred  and  Revenge.  If  we  trace  this  subject 
with  even  a  moderate  degree  of  attention,  from  its  commence- 
aient  to  its  close  ;  i^  will,  I  think,  be  impossible  for  us  to  adopt 
»Dy  other  opinion.  The  Challenger  receives,  or  at  least  believes 
himself  to  have  received,  an  injury,  (of  what  kind  is  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference,)  sufficiently  great  to  demand  of  him  the  ex- 
posure of  his  own  life  to  probable  destruction  ;  and  the  death,  so 
hr  as  he  is  able  to  compass  it,  of  the  injurcr.  Now,  let  me  ask, 
and  let  every  sober  man  answer  the  question,  whether  an  injury, 
felt  to  be  of  this  magnitude,  was  ever  regarded,  or  can  possibly 
be  regarded,  by  such  men,  as  duellists  always  arc,  without  strong 
Feelings  of  wrath  and  revenge  ?  Duellists,  every  one  knows,  are 
sien  pre-eminently  proud,  haughty,  insolent,  and  proverbially 
irritable;  jealous  to  an  extreme  of  what  they  call  their  own 
rights ;  disdaining  to  have  them  determined,  as  those  of  other 
men  are,  by  tribunals  of  justice.  They  regard  the  forgiveness 
of  injuries,  and  all  the  peaceful  and  gentle  virtues  of  man,  with 
supreme  contempt;  and  claim  to  themselves,  in  opposition  t^ 
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the  laws  of  God  and  their  country,  the  adjudication  of  their  own 
disputes,  and  the  retribution  of  their  own  injuries.  What  should 
hinder  a  man  of  this  character  from  indulging,  or  executing,  re- 
venge in  any  case :  especially  in  a  case  of  this  importance  ? 
The  rectitude  of  revenge  is  a  prime  principle  of  his  creed :  a 
principle,  to  which  he  adheres  with  such  tenacity,  and  uniformi- 
ty, as,  in  a  better  cause,  would  do  honour  to  the  mosf  exemplary 
Christian.  He  does  not  come  to  the  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject with  doubts  concerning  the  rectitude,  or  a  conviction  of  the 
ffinfiilncss,  of  revenge ;  but  with  a  determination,  long  since  es- 
tablished, and  never  called  in  question,  that  it  is  right:  a  deter^ 
mination,  to  which,  he  gives  the  extensive  and  commanding  in- 
fluence of  a  Maxim.  From  the  indulgence,  and  the  execution, 
of  revenge  he  is  restrained,  therefore,  by  no  moral  consideration 
whatever.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  very  first 
principles  of  his  Morality.  Of  course,  it  becomes  his  boast: 
and  is  regarded  by  him  as  a  part  of  his  moral  worth  ;  as  the  or- 
nament, and  glory,  of  his  character.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  the  indulgence  of  this  pas- 
sion in  any  case  ;  especially  in  a  case,  to  which  he  attaches  this 
high  importance. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  injury  in  question  is  not  considered 
as  bring  of  such  magnitude ;  but  that  the  laws,  prescribed  by 
duellists  to  themselves,  compel  a  man  of  honour  to  resent  inju- 
ries, which  they  themselves  esteem  small,  in  this  manner:  I  an- 
swer; that  the  injury,  how  insignificant  soever  it  may  be  in  reali- 
ty, is  still  such  in  the  estimation  of  duellists,  as  to  subject  the 
challenger,  unavoidably,  to  this  exposure,  and  to  all  the  evik, 
by  which  it  is  followed.  In  this  view  only  it  is  regarded  by  him: 
and  all  the  resentment,  all  the  feelings  of  revenge,  naturally 
flowing  from  an  injury  of  this  magnitude,  will  be  awakened  in 
his  breast. 

In  the  mind  of  the  Challenged  the  same*  emotions  will  be  rous- 
ed, of  course,  by  the  challenge  itself.  The  challenge,  in  his 
view,  infers  the  same  obligation  on  his  part  to  expose  his  own 
life ;  and  either  to  lose  it,  or  destroy  that  of  his  antagonist. 
Against  his  antagonist,  therefore,  all  that  hostility  will  be  excited 
in  his  miud,  which  is  the  natural  result  of  such  an  injury*    Now, 
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let  me  ask  any  man  of  common  candour,  whether  it  is  credible, 
that  in  two  men,  thus  circumstanced,  strong  feelings  of  revenge 
will  not  of  course  be  kindled  ?  They  are  men,  not  only  wrathful 
and  revengeful  in  their  nature,  but  glorying  in  the  indulgence  of 
wrath  and  revenge.  They  openly  declare  the  exercise  of  these 
passions,  in  this  extreme  manner,  to  be  right,  honourable  to 
themselves,  and  ornamental  to  the  human  character.  For  this 
verj'  exercise  of  these  passions  they  esteem  themselves  superior 
to  other  men  ;  style  themselves  "  hravt^'^'^  **  men  of  honour ^'^'^  and 
**  gentlemen  ;^^  and  name  others  **  cowards^'^^  "  scoundrelsj^^  and 
^  rascals.^'^  Is  it  possible,  that,  habitually  entertaining  these 
opinions,  and  habitually  indulging  these  passions,  they  should 
not  exercise  them,  peculiarly,  on  such  an  occasion  ? 

I  well  know,  that  duellists  profess  themselves  to  be  free  from 
these  passions  in  cases  of  this  kind ;  and  declare,  that  they  pro- 
ceed to  these  horrible  rencounters  with  entire  coolness  and  good 
nature.  These  professions,  however,  have  not  the  most  distant 
claim  to  credit.  AH  men,  who  feel  themselves  exposed  to  the 
censures  of  mankind,  endeavour  to  rebut  them  in  the  best  man- 
ner, in  their  power.  Fair  professions  are  the  most  obvious 
means  of  rebutting  them.  In  the  same  manner  the  bully  con- 
ceals his  cowardice,  and  the  hypocrite  his  irreligion ;  and  both 
have  as  good  claims  to  be  believed,  as  the  duellist.  Cool,  in- 
deed, he  may  be  in  some  instances ;  that  is,  not  agitated  by 
fear :  but  every  thing  in  his  situation,  and  in  his  conduct,  proves, 
Ihat  he  is  angry,  and  revengeful. 

6*  Duellists  take  the  utmost  pains  to  prepare  themselves  for  this 
dreadful  employment. 

In  places,  where  duelling  is  generally  practised,  it  has  be- 
come a  regular  employment ;  and  may  be  fairly  considered  as  a 
branch  of  the  regular  education  of  children  and  youths,  to  ac- 
cjuire  skill  and  adroitness  in  the  art  of  destroying  human  life  by 
this  species  of  violence.  Children,  at  a  very  early  period,  em- 
pk>y  themselves  daily,  and  yearly,  through  long  periods  of  time, 
in  shooting  with  pistols ;  and  acquire  skill  by  this  practice,  just 
as  penmanship  is  acquired ;  with  as  much  coolness,  and  with  as 
much  success.  Men  also,  who  have  not  received  this  education 
in  early  life,  employ  the  sob^r  years  of  maturer  age  in  learning 
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the  same  horrid  art.  To  excel  in  it,  is  regarded  by  ibe  adepl 
himself,  and  his  fellows,  as  an  attainment  of  high  distinctioD; 
To  be  able  to  split  a  ball  Upon  the  edge  of  a  knife,  or  extui- 
guish  a  candle,  with  a  pistol  ball,  at  the  distance  of  the  utmoa 
goal  of  duelling,  is,  in  the  view  of  these  men,  to  hare  arrived  ai 
glory,  not  a  little  resembling  that  of  Turenne^  or  Marlboroughm  * 

In  all  this  conduct  is  seen,  with  the  slightest  glance,  a  delibe^ 
rate  design,  a  cold-blooded  system,  of  taking  away  the  life  of 
man  with  the  hand  of  violence :  a  design,  a  system,  begun  m 
childhood,  and  cherished,  cultivated,  and  perfected,  throogk 
every  succeeding  period.  What  dupe  of  credulity  can  be  !• 
absolutely  blind  to  the  whole  nature  of  evidence,  as  not  to 
in  this  conduct,  designs  equally  hostile  against  human  life, 
deliberate,  and  certainly  not  less  guilty,  than  those  of  the  j^r^it^ 
ti  assassin  ? 

7.  The  Duellist  takes  away  the  life  of  his  neighbour  withmi  B 
Cause. 

In  this  respect,  the  murderer  in  the  appropriate  sense,  nay, 
the  professed  assassin,  can,  in  many  instances  at  least,  move 
speciously  justify  himself,  than  the  duellist.  The  murderer  at- 
tacks his  victim  under  the  domination  of  furious  passion  ;  at  the 
moment,  when  he  has  lost  the  possession  of  reason,  and  con- 
science, and  the  consequent  government  of  himself;  under  the 
consciousness  of  a  real  and  intense  injury ;  or  with  the  hope  of 
delivering  himself  from  a  persecutor.  Brutus  expected  to  free 
his  country  from  a  Tyrant:  and  Charlotte  Corde^  to  deliver  hers 
from  another.  These,  I  acknowledge,  are  far  from  being  solid 
or  justifying  reasons ;  yet  they  arc  specious.  They  are  such, 
as,  in  the  moment  of  provocation  and  bitterness,  would  have 
great  weight,  and  go  far,  in  the  phrenetic  mind  of  a  man  violent 
ly  in  a  passion,  towards  vindicating  him  to  himself.  But  the 
duellist  is  roused  to  battle  by  a  contemptuous  look^  a  slight  word, 
or  some  other  wound,  given  to  mere  pride.  All  these  and  the 
like  things  are  perfectly  harmless,  if  passed  by  with  serenity  and 
self-possession.  At  the  worst,  they  are  mere  expressions  of  ibe 
opinion,  which  the  provoking  person  entertains  of  our  character ; 
an  opinion,  which,  if  we  are  faithful  to  ourselves,  can  do  ua  no 
harm ;  and  which  usually  merits  nothing  but  disregard,  contempt 
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or  pity.  This  the  duellist  has  ample  time  to  invcsligatG,  and 
to  knoiv :  for  the  very  manner  of  executing  his  resentment  post- 
pones the  execution  beyond  the  ordinary  period  of  violent  pas- 
sion. Every  duellist  must  confess,  unless  he  will  acknowledge 
his  whole  life  to  be  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  that  the  seasons,  in 
which  he  acquires  the  skill  of  directing  surely  the  weapons  of 
death  ;  in  which  he  determines  to  become  a  professed  duellist ; 
in  which  he  settles  the  principles ;  and  learns  the  rules  of  his 
profession ;  in  which  he  fixes  in  his  mind  the  proper  causes  of 
•  challenge,  the  proper  motives  for  fighting,  and  the  proper  modes 
af  conducting  it;,  are  not  seasons  of  violence  and  provocation. 
He  will  confess  that  the  time  of  his  future  life,  independently 
wi  the  little  periods  of  actual  combat,  which  he  spends  in  avow- 
edly professing  his  deliberate  intention  of  acting  as  a  duellist 
on  every  occasion,  which  he  thinks  a  proper  one,  is  not  a  time 
of  agitation,  wrath,  and  partial  insanity. 

Nor  is  the  duellist  more  happy  with  respect  to  the  Final  Cause 
of  his  conduct^  or  the  End,  which  he  expects  to  accomplish  by 
this  species  of  controversy. 

Reparation  for  an  injury  received  is  commonly  alleged  as  this 
end.  But  the  death  of  his  Antagonist  furnishes  no  such  repara- 
tion. His  neighbour's  loss  of  life  lessens  in  no  manner,  nor  de- 
gree, any  injury,  which  he  has  received  from  him ;  and  cannot 
possibly  restore  to  him  lost  property,  or  lost  reputation.  The 
fact,  that  he  has  challenged,  and  killed,  a  man,  will  make  him 
neither  richer,  nor  more  honourable,  nor  more  happy.  He  may, 
indeed,  acquire  honour  in  the  opinion  of  a  few  men,  as  foolish, 
anprincipled,  and  abandoned,  as  himself.  But  the  good  opin- 
ion of  these  men  is  disgrace.  In  the  view  of  every  wise  and 
good  man  he  renders  himself  deeply  shameful,  and  supreme- 
ly guilty.  He  may,  perhaps,  enjoy  what  men  of  furious  pas- 
aions  sometimes  call  happiness ;  viz.  the  fell  pleasure,  found  by 
such  men  in  revenge.  That  revenge  is  sweet  to  the  taste  of  a 
bad  man,  1  am  not  disposed  to  question.  But  it  is  bitter  and 
dreadful  in  the  end.  Let  the  duellist  remember,  that  God  hath 
said,  To  me  belongeth  vengeance  and  recompense :  that  He  has  for- 
bidden us  to  avenge  ourselves  ;  or  to  bear  any  grudge  against  our 
four:   subjoining  this   solemn  and  authoritative  reason, 
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Vengeance  is  tnlnc,  I  will  repay  it.  Let  him  read,  and  ponder,  Um 
parable  of  the  Servant^  who  owed  ten  thousand  talents  ;  and,  when 
he  finds  that  servant  thrust  into  prison  and  delivered  oper 
to  the  tormentors^  as  bis  final  and  irrevocable  doom;  let 
him  ask  himself;  What  will  become  of  him,  who,  instead  of  iiQ* 
prisoning  his  fellow-servant,  puts  him  to  a  violent  death,  and 
sends  him  into  eternity,  with  all  his  sins  upon  his  head  ?  Then 
let  him  further  ask,  whether  the  pleasure  of  revenge  is  suffi* 
ciently  great  to  balance  the  immense  hazard,  which  he  incurs 
for  the  sake  of  this  gratification  ? 

In  the  mean  time,  a  duely  allowing  that  it  should  terminate  m 
the  death  of  him  who  gave  the  provocation^  alters  not^  in  the  leasts 
the  state  of  the  supposed  injury ,  nor  of  him  who  received  it.     If  he 
has*  been  charged  with  cowardice,  and  is  really  a  coward ;  he 
will  still  remain  so.     If  he  is  not ;  the  charge  will  not  make  him 
a  coward.     If  he  has  been  charged  with  lying,  and  has  really 
lied  ;  he  will  still  remain  a  liar ;  unless  he  becomes  an  honest 
man  by  repentance  and  reformation.     If  he  has  not  lied;  the 
charge  can  never  seriously  affect  his  reputation,  nor  persuade  a 
single  sober  man  to  believe  him  a  liar.     Men,  in  this  country  at 
least,  have  usually  little  to  fear  from  such  charges  as  these.     If 
they  will  be  faithful  to  themselves ;  if  they  will  exhibit  the  vir- 
tues, which  are  denied  to  them,  on  all  such  occasions,  as  call 
them  into  exercise;  and  renounce,  or  avoid,  the  opfjosite  vices; 
the  world,  bad  as  it  is,  will  almost  always  discern  their  true  cha- 
X'acter ;  and  will  most  generally  do  justice  to  it.     Sometimes,  I 
acknowledge,  they  may,  even  while  they  exercise  a  good  de- 
gree of  patience,  smart  under  the  lash  of  unmerited  censure. 
These  seasons,  however,  can  rarely  be  of  long  continuance: 
and,  while  they   last,  will,  to  a  wise  man,  in  most  cases,  be 
eminently  profitable,  by  teaching  him  to  moderate  die  inordinate 
attachment,  so  commonly,  so  foolishly,  and  so  dangerously  in- 
dulged, to  the  applause  of  mankind.     This  is  one,  and  in  my 
view  the  chief,  exercise  of  that  love  to  the  worlds  which  the  Scrip- 
tures declare  to  be  incompatible  with  love  to  God.     The  effectual 
mortification  of  this  attachment,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the 
duellist,  would  yield  him  more  serene,  unmingled,  and  enduring 
pleasure,  than  all  that,  which  has  been  found  in  all  the  gralifica- 
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lions,  furnished  by  duelling  since  the  beginning  of  time.  Let 
the  duellist  also  remember,  that  in  this  very  act  of  attempting  to 
destroy  his  neighbour's  life,  he  more  grossly  injures  his  own  cha- 
racter, than  ten  thousand  charges,  such  as  those,  which  he  thus 
furiously  resents,  could  possibly  do.  In  the  view  of  every  man 
of  sober  reflection,  he  brands  upon  his  character  the  stamp  of 
murder,  the  blackest  mark  of  infamy,  which  can  be  worn  by 
man. 

But  it  will  be  replied  to  these  observations  by  the  duellist,  that 
ike  anguish,  which  he  suffers,  is  such,  as  he  cannot  possibly  bear} 
ttnd  that  there  is  no  way,  in  which  he  can  render  life  even  supporta*  « 
ble  under  such  an  imputation  on  his  character ,  without  taking  the 
life  of  the  slanderer.  This  plea  has  been  often  seriously  made. 
I  will  therefore  examine  it. 

In  the  First  Place,  The  allegation,  contained  in  t/,  is  untrue. 
The  anguish,  complained  of,  might  be  easily  supported,  without 
the  death  of  its  Author.  There  are  no  words,  which  more  fre- 
quently delude  those,  who  use  them,  than  can  and  cannot y  possi-^ 
ble  and  impossible.  We  often  say,  and  believe,  that  we  cannot 
do  that,  which  we  merely  will  not;  and  frequently  pronounce 
that  conduct  to  be  impossible,  which  is  only  vert/  disagreea* 
ble.  The  Apostles,  and  the  Christian  Martyrs  of  every  age, 
were,  in  many  instances,  possessed  of  as  much  understanding, 
and  sensibility,  and  therefore  understood  the  nature  of  the  inju- 
ries, which  they  received,  as  well,  at  least,  as  the  duellist  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  felt  them  as  deeply.  Yet  they  bore  slanders  more 
gross,  more  frequently  repeated,  more  extensively  believed,  and 
continued  through  a  much  longer  duration.  They  bore  them, 
also,  without  repining,  often  without  complaining,  and  always 
without  sinking.  Women,  also,  of  extreme  delicacy,  and  exqui- 
site sensibility,  have  sustained,  not  with  patience  only,  but  with 
fortitude  also,  the  most  brutal  accusations.  Certainly  a  man, 
who  boasts  so  much  of  his  firmness  of  character,  as  a  duellist  al- 
ways does,  must  be  ashamed  of  possessing  less  hardihood,  than 
women  and  Christians. 

Secondly.  This  anguish,  chiefly,  is  voluntarily  created  by  him- 
ntlf.  It  is  nothing  but  the  pain  of  wounded  pride :  a  passion 
more  injurious  to  his  peace,  and  more  hostile  to  his  moral  cha- 
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racter,  than  the  slander,  which  he  feels  so  deeply  :  a  passioa,    I 
which,  if  he  were  a  wise  and  good  man,  he  would  use  every  hope-    j 
ful  exertion  to  mortify  and  subdue.     Independently  of  the  fed*    ] 
ings,  occasioned  by  this  passion,  the  slander,  of  which  he  cov 
plains,  would  do  him  very  little  harm. 

But  he  has  been  called  a  coward.  So  have  thousands  and 
millions  of  others,  who  regarded  the  imputation  only  with  sp<MrL 
But  he  has  been  called  a  liar.  So  have  vast  numbers  of  the 
best  men,  who  have  ever  lived ;  who,  though  not  insensible  of 
the  slander,  have  nevertheless  passed  quietly  on  through  life  in 
much  the  same  manner,  as  if  it  had  never  been  uttered.  Were  the 
duellist  possessed  of  the  same  spirit ;  he  would  feel  as  little  an- 
guish from  this  source  as  they  felt.  The  whole  difference  be- 
tween him  and  them,  is  created,  both  foolishly  and  sinfully,  by 
his  own  pride. 

Thirdly.  The  murderer^  in  the  appropriate  sense,  can  tisuBdly 
make  the  same  plea  in  his  own  behalf;  and  with  more  force.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  in  the  hour  of  extreme  provocation  and 
abuse ;  such  abuse,  as  awakens,  for  the  first  time,  the  dreadful 
purpose  of  murder ;  an  agitation  must  be  felt,  and  an  anguish 
suffered,  far  more  intense,  than  that,  which  is  onlinarily  experi- 
enced by  the  duellist.  He  has  made  it  a  part  of  his  general  sys- 
tem, and  a  deliberate  purpose,  to  destroy  human  life.  To  a 
mind,  thus  prepared,  no  event  of  this  nature  can  come  wholly 
unlooked  for ;  or  be,  as  in  the  other  case,  a  matter  of  mere  and 
absolute  surprise.  A  mind,  thus  circumstanced,  can  hardly  suf- 
fer, in  the  same  degree,  from  the  very  same  provocation.  But 
the  provocations,  usually  given  to  the  duellist,  are  injuries  far 
inferior,  in  their  degree,  to  those,  which  ordinarily  excite  in  the 
human  breast  a  purpose,  so  new  to  it,  and  so  horrible,  as  murder. 
The  Duellist  has  been  disciplined  to  this  object ;  and  comes  to 
it  with  the  cool  feelings  of  a  veteran.  The  murderer  is  a  raw  ad- 
venturer, who  has  never  seen  this  terrible  object  in  a  near  view 
before.  He  is,  therefore,  urged  to  the  conflict  by  extreme  pro- 
vocatives only ;  with  intense  agitation ;  and  with  an  impelling 
anguish,  sufficiently  great  to  overcome  his  dread  and  horror. 

Fourthly.  TJie  laws  of  the  land  provide,  in  the  meati  time,  a  rea- 
sbnable  reparation  for  all  those  injuries,  which  the  wisdom  ofLt^ 
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ft'   -giskUors  has  thoiight  it  proper^  or  been  ahle^  to  redress  ;  and  at 
I .  least  as  ample  reparation  for  him,  as  for  his  fellow-citizens.     With 
V.  this  reparation  he  is  bound  to  be  contented,  until  the  Legislature 
r    ^mll  pro\ride  further  redress.     If  he  has  a  right  to  adjudicate  his 
own  cause,  and  redress  his  own  injuries ;  every  other  citizen  has 
the  same  right.     But  if  this  pretended  right  were  to  be  univer- 
sally exercised,  government  would  be  at  an  end.     Anarchy,  the 
real  box  of  Pandora^  would  empty  all  its  miseries  upon  man- 
kind ;  and  the  nation  be  converted  into  a  band  of  murderers. 
He,  who,  in  this  plainest  of  all  cases,  will  not  submit  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  man  for  the  Lord?s  sake,  will  certainly  receive  the  con* 
demnation^  which  He  has  threatened. 

Fifthly.  7%er«  ape  innumerable  other  cases,  in  which  greater  in* 
juries  are  done  to  mankind,  than  those  which  are  done  to  the  duel' 
list,  and  in  their  nature  far  more  distressing.  Those,  who  have 
suffered  them,  have  therefore,  according  to  this  argument,  a  right 
to  relieve  themselves  of  their  distress,  by  taking  away  the  lives 
of  those,  who  have  occasioned  it.  My  neighbour,  for  example, 
has  ejected  me  from  ray  farm  by  an  injurious  lawsuit ;  and  left 
me  and  my  family  beggars.  He  has  accused  me,  as  a  merchant, 
of  negligence,  fraud,  or  bankruptcy  ;  and  by  bringing  my  credi- 
tors suddenly  upon  mc,  has  not  only  stripped  me  of  my  property, 
but  precluded  me  from  acquiring  any  more.  He  has  negligently 
brought  the  small-pox  into  my  family ;  and  has  thus  produced 
the  death  of  my  child.  He  has  impeached  my  Christian  charac- 
ter ;  and  has  thus  procured  my  excommunication  from  the  Church 
of  Christ.  All  these  injuries  are  incomparably  greater  than 
those,  which  usually  occasion  duels.  But  who,  that  has  any 
conscience,  or  any  common  sense,  will  say,  that  1  am  warranted, 
for  any,  or  all,  of  them,  to  put  my  neighbour  to  death  ?  Who 
does  not  see,  that,  were  these  and  other  injuries,  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, to  be  retributed  in  this  manner,  a  nation  would  be  converted 
into  banditti,  and  their  country  into  a  field  of  blood  ? 

8.  The  Duellist  acts  against  the  most  powerful  and  persuasive 
reasons^  unanswerable/  obliging  him  to  abstain  from  this  guilty 
conduct. 

In  the  first  place,  He  most  wickedly  exposes  his  own  life  to 
destruction.     On  this  subject  I  shall  not  dwell  at  present,  be* 
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cause  I  expect  to  consider  the  subject  of  suicide  in  the  succeed- 
ing  discourse. 

Secondly*  He  xoickedly  deserts  the  duties^  which  he  owes  to  his 
family  and  friends »  If  he  h^LS  parents  ;  he  owes  them  reverence; 
gratitude;  strong  affection ;  filial  care  in  sickness,  and  old-age, 
support  if  they  need  it;  and  the  innumerable  consolations, 
which  that  evil  day  so  aflfectingly  demands,  and  which  none  but 
a  child  is  either  able  or  willing  to  give.  Particularly,  he  owes 
ihem  that  exquisite  enjoyment,  which  is  found  in  the  affection- 
ate, virtuous,  and  amiable,  conduct  of  our  beloved  offspring.  If 
he  has  a  Wife;  he  owes  her  all  that  provision  for  her  wants,  and 
for  her  comfort;  the  consolations  in  sickness,  and  in  sorrow; 
the  kindness  and  tenderness ;  the  faithful  and  affectionate  arten- 
tion  to  her  happiness;  which  he  has  enga'ged  in  the  marriage  co- 
venant: a  covenant,  involving,  substantially,  the  same  obliga- 
tions with  those  of  an  oath.  If  he  has  Children;  he  owes  them 
sustenance,  education  in  knowledge,  business,  and  religion ;  his 
instructions,  and  his  government;  his  example,  and  his  prayers. 
But  all  these  duties,  required  by  the  Infinite  Authority  of  God, 
and  in  the  two  last  cases  voluntarily  assumed  also  by  himself,  he 
basely  deserts ;  and,  by  entering  the  field  of  slaughter,  cuts 
them  off*  from  the  possibility  of  receiving,  and  himself  from  the 
power  of  performing,  them.  At  the  same  time,  he  leaves  them 
all  buried,  through  life,  in  the  hopeless  agonies  of  remembering, 
and  feeling,  that  he  voluntarily  went  as  an  ox  to  the  slaughter ; 
died  as  a  fool  dieth;  and  in  the  combined  perpetration  of  Sui- 
cide and  Murder,  entered,  without  a  prayer,  and  without  a  hope 
of  forgiveness,  into  the  presence  of  his  Judge. 

But  should  he,  (a  thing  which  he  has  no  right  to  expect,)  sur- 
vive the  conflict ;  he  survives  only  to  present  to  his  Parents  a 
son,  10  his  wife  a  husband,  and  to  his  children  a  father,  blacken- 
ed with  the  guilt  of  cold,  deliberate,  murder.  In  the  mean  time, 
be  has  tempted  his  neighbour  to  the  same  enormous  sin  ;  and 
entailed  upon  his  family  and  friends,  also,  the  same  tremendous 

evils. 

Thirdly.  He  does  incalctdable  and  irreparable  injuries  to  his 

Country.     He  weakens  the  Government  of  his  country  by  prac- 
tically adopting  a  principle,  which,  if  right  in  Aim,  would  be 
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equally  right  in  all  others ;  and  which,  if  adopted  by  thtm^ 
would  destroy  social  order  in  a  moment :  viz.  that  an  individual 
is  to  be  his  ovm  Judge  in  his  ovm  caiue.  He  injures  hb  country,  albo, 
by  robbing  it  of  the  services,  and  life,  of  one  of  its  members ;  in  all 
probability,  more  important,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  has  been,  to 
its  safety  and  welfare,  than  those  of  millions,  like  himself.  Finally 
he  iujures  his  country  boundlessly,  as  well  as  irreparably,  in 
contributing  by  his  opinions,  and  example,  to  authorize,  extend, 
and  perpetuate,  the  same  baleful  iniquity  in  his  fellow-men. 

REMARKS. 

1  •  The  observations^  made  in  this  Discourse^  present  to  %is  one 
of  the  strongest  examples  of  human  depravity^ 

Life,  to  man,  is  his  all.  On  it  every  thing  is  suspended, 
which  man  can  call  his  own :  his  enjoyments,  his  hopes,  his  use- 
fulness, and  his  salvation.  Our  own  life  is  to  us,  therefore,  in- 
valuable. As  we  are  most  reasonably  required  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves  ;  his  life  ought,  in  our  estimation,  to  pos- 
sess the  same  value.  In  conformity  to  these  views,  mankind 
have  universally  regarded  those,  who  have  violently  deprived 
others  of  life,  with  supreme  abhorrence,  and  branded  their  names 
with  singular  infamy.  Murderers  have  been  punished,  in  every 
age  and  country,  with  the  most  awful  expressions  of  detestation, 
with  the  most  formidable  array  of  terror,  and  with  the  most  ex- 
cruciating means  of  agony.  On  the  heads  of  murderers,  at  the 
same  time,  mankind  have  heaped  curses  without  bounds.  The 
City  of  Refuge ;  nay,  the  Altar  itself,  a  strong  tower  of  defence  to 
every  other  criminal;  has  lost  its  hallowed  character,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a  murderer  \  and  emptied  him  out  of  its  sacred  re- 
cesses into  the  hands  of  the  Avenger  of  blood.  God  hath  said, 
A  man  that  doeth  violence  to  the  blood  of  any  person,  he  shall  flee  to 
the  pit :  let  no  man  stay  him.  In  solemn  response,  the  world  has 
cried.  Amen. 

But  all  these  sentiments,  all  these  rights,  all  the  obligations 
of  this  law,  the  Duellist  has  violated.  Nay,  he  has  violated 
them  in  cold  blood ;  with  the  deliberation  of  system ;  in  the  sea- 
son of  serenity ;  in  the  tranquility  of  the  closist.    This  violation 
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he  has  made  a  part  of  his  creed,  and  settled  purpose  of  his  life ; 
a  governing  rule  of  his  conduct.  All  this  he  has  done  amid  the 
various  advantages  of  birth  and  education ;  under  the  light  of 
Science ;  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand  ;  and  before  the  altar  of  his 
God.  He  has  done  it  all,  also,  in  the  face  of  arguments,  which  have 
commanded  the  conviction  of  all  mankind,  except  himself;  and 
which  wouU  have  convinced  Atm,  had  his  mind  been  honestlj 
open  to  the  force  of  argument.  His  opinions  have  been  a  thou- 
sand times  exposed  :  his  arguments  have  been  a  thousand  times 
refuted.  Against  him  havje  been  arrayed,  in  every  Christian 
country,  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
the  solemn  voice  of  Law,  and*  the  Infinitely  awful  command  of 
the  Eternal  God.  With  a  moral  hardihood,  not  often  exampled 
even  in  this  world,  he  encounters  them  all ;  overcomes  them  all ; 
and  goes  coolly  onward  to  the  work  of  destruction  :  as  coolly,  as 
if  he  were  only  performing  a  duty.  How  sinful  must  that  heart 
be,  which  can  act  in  this  manner ! 

2.  7%e  Government  of  every  country  is  bounds  indispensably,  to 
punish  Duelling  with  exemplary  severity  ;  and,  wherever  death  has 
been  the  consequence^  with  death. 

From  the  observations,  which  have  been  made  in  this  dis- 
course, it  is  clear,  that  few  cases  of  murder  occur  among  man- 
kind, equally  atrocious,  or  equally  deserving  of  death,  with  that, 
which  is  committed  in  a  duel.  Every  thing,  pertaining  to  this 
subject,  also,  tends  towards  this  issue,  as  regular  and  uniform 
means  towards  their  proper  ends.  The  crime,  being  as  gross  and 
heinous,  as  murder  in  other  cases  ;  deserves  the  same  punishment. 
It  is,  also,  far  more  dangerous  to  a  community,  than  murder  in  the 
customary  acceptation.  The  persons,  whom  Duelling  especially 
threatens,  are,  in  many  instances,  persons  of  distinction ;  formi- 
dable obstacles  to  the  ambition  of  Duellists ;  persons,  who  by 
their  influence  and  talents  would  naturally  become  important  in- 
struments of  the  Public  good ;  persons,  against  whom  the  vul- 
gar assassin  rarely  aims  the  stroke  of  his  dagger.  At  the  same 
time,  the  ravages  of  Duelling  arc  far  more  widely  extended ;  and 
the  Bumber  of  its  victims  is  of  course  far  more  multiplied. 

The  manner  1^  in  which  God  has  judged  concerning  this  sub* 
ject,  is  awfully  displayed  in  the  following  passage.     ^  a  man 
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nnUe  any  penon  with  an  instrument  of  tron,  so  that  he  die  ;  he  is 
a  murderer ;  the  murderer  shall  surely  be  put  to  death,  mind  if 
he  smite  him  with  throwing  a  stone^  wherewith  he  may  die^  and  he 
die;  he  is  a  murderer :  the  murderer  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 
Ortfhe  smite  him  with  an  hand'weapon  ofwood^  wherewith  he  may 
di€j  and  he  die  ;  he  is  a  murderer :  the  murderer  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death.  The  revenger  of  blood  himself  shall  slay  the  mur- 
derer ;  i9&en  he  meeteth  him^  he  shall  slay  him.  And  if  he  thrust 
him  of  hatred^  or  hurl  at  him  by  lying  of  waitj  that  he  die  /  or 
m  enmity  smite  him  voith  his  handj  that  he  die  ;  he  that  smote  him 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death :  for  he  is  a  murderer.  The  Revenger 
of  blood  shall  slay  the  murderer^  when  he  meeteth  him.  Whoso 
killeth  any  person  ^  the  murderer  shall  be  put  to  death  by  the 
mouth  of  witnesses :  but  one  witness  shall  not  testify  against  any 
person,  to  cause  him  to  die.  Moreover  ye  shall  take  no  satisfac' 
tionfor  the  life  of  a  murderer,  which  is  guilty  of  death:  but  he 
shall  be  surely  put  to  death.  And  ye  shall  take  no  satisfaction  for 
him  that  is  fled  to  the  city  of  his  refuge,  that  he  should  come  again 
to  dwell  in  the  land,  until  the  death  of  the  high  priest.  So  ye  shall 
not  pollute  the  land,  wherein  ye  are :  for  blood,  it  deflleth  the  land; 
and  the  land  cannot  be  cleansed  of  the  blood,  that  is  shed  therein, 
but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it.  Defile  not,  therefore,  the 
land  which  ye  shall  inhabit,  wherein  I  dwell :  for  I,  Jehovab, 
dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel. 
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SIXTH    COMMANDMENT. 


SUICIDE. 


Exodus  xx.  13. 


7%oti  shall  not  kill. 


HE  next  violation  of  this  Command,  which  1  shall  have  occa» 
sion  to  consider,  is  Smcidej  or  Stlf-Murder.  In  examining  this 
subject  I  shall, 

I.  Consider  the  principal  arguments^  urged  in  Justification  of 
Suicide :  and, 

II.  Shall  allege  several  Proofs  of  its  Criminality. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  arguments,  which 
have  been  supposed  to  justify  Suicide,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
observe,  that  there  are  two,  totally  distinct  classes  of  mankind, 
by  which  this  crime  is  committed:  those,  who  are  labouring 
under  the  disease  of  melancholy,  or  that  of  derangement ;  and 
those,  who  act,  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  full  possession  of 
their  faculties.  In  the  former  of  these  classes  the  mental  powers 
are  so  much  disordered,  as  greatly  to  change,  if  not  absolutely  to 
annihilate,  the  criminality.  The  latter  are  guilty  of  this  crime, 
in  the  same  sense,  as  of  any  other*  To  the  former  class,  it  is 
obvious,  arguments  on  this  or  any  other  topic  can  be  of  no  use ; 
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if  addressed  to  them,  while  under  the  influence  of  these  infirmi- 
ties. An  habitual  conviction  of  the  turpitude  of  this  crime,  es« 
tablished  in  their  minds,  when  possessed  of  their  full  strength 
and  soundness,  may  indeed,  and  not  improbably,  so  far  influence 
them,  as  to  prevent  this  terrible  catastrophe.  In  their  diseased 
state,  such  of  them,  as  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  have 
been  incapable  of  being  controlled  by  the  force  of  argument. 
The  observations,  which  I  shall  make  concerning  this  subject, 
will,  therefore,  be  directed  to  those  of  the  latter  class  :  to  men, 
who,  in  the  full  possession  of  their  reason,  from  sudden  passion, 
from  disappointment  in  the  pursuit  of  some  darling  object ;  such 
as  Fame,  Power,  Wealth,  or  Pleasure ;  the  loss  of  some  import- 
ant enjoyment ;  the  sufierance  of  some  severe  disgrace ;  or  the 
dread  of  some  expected  evil ;  put  an  end  to  their  lives.  These 
men,  though  acting  thus  irrationally  under  the  pressure  of  vio- 
lent feeling,  may  yet  be  reasoned  with  in  their  cooler  moments. 
In  these  moments  a  conviction  may,  perhaps,  be  wrought,  and 
principles  established  in  their  minds,  which  may  control  the  dis- 
tempered thoughts,  and  prevent  the  dangerous  decisions,  too  na- 
turally springing  up  in  seasons  of  violent  agitation. 

The  general  doctrine,  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Hume,  the  only 
writer,  whom  I  shall  attempt  to  answer,  or  whom  I  consider  as 
having  any  claim  to  an  answer,  on  this  subject,  is,  ihnt  man  has 
a  right  to  dispose  of  his  own  life.  This  he  asserts  in  various 
forms  of  expression ;  all  of  them  contributing  to  show,  that  he 
considered  this  right,  as  to  be  exercised  according  to  the  plea- 
sure of  the  individual.  Indeed,  if  such  a  right  exists ;  the  ex- 
ercise of  it  cannot  be  limited  in  any  other  manner ;  unless  the 
limitation  be  directly  expressed  by  Him,  who  alone  can  give,  or 
limit,  the  right.  But  no  such  limitation  has  been  expressed  by 
Him.  In  the  Scriptures  this  is  not  even  alluded  to ;  and,  what- 
ever proof  the  Light  of  Nature  may  furnish,  that  God  has  given 
us  this  right,  there  cannot  be  a  pretence,  that  it  discovers  to  us 
any  such  limitation.  The  right  itself,  therefore,  is  to  be  exer- 
cised according  to  every  man's  judgment ;  or,  what  will  in  this 
case  be  exactly  the  same,  according  to  every  man's  pleasure. 

But  where  is  the  proof,  that  God  has  given  this  right  to  man- 
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kind  ?     The  arguments,  which  Mr.  Hume  adduces  to  this  purpose 
are  chiefly  the  following. 

1 .  That  we  were  created  for  the  end  of  effectuating  our  own  eri' 
jot/ment  in  the  present  life.  **  Men,"  he  says,  "  are  intrusted  to 
their  own  judgment  and  discretion,  and  may  employ  every  fa- 
culty,  with  which  they  are  endowed,  to  provide  for  their  ease, 
happiness,  or  preservation." 

In  a  former  discourse  I  have  explained  the  end,  for  which  man 
was  made ;  and  have,  I  trust,  satisfactorily  proved,  that  man  was 
created  to  glorify  his  Maker  by  knowings  reverencing,  loving ,  stro' 
ing^  and  enjoying,  him  for  ever.  The  accomplishment  of  this 
end  in  the  Creation  of  Man  I  have,  unless  I  have  been  deceived, 
shown  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  honourable  to  God,  and  in 
the  highest  degree  productive  of  happiness  to  man.  That  this 
end,  whether  the  real  end,  for  which  man  was  created,  or  not, 
is  incomparably  nobler,  better,  and  more  worthy  of  God,  than 
the  end,  proposed  by  Mr.  Hume^  which  is  no  other  than  the  cn- 
joyment  of  the  pleasures  of  sense  in  this  world,  cannot  be  denied. 
No  more  can  it  be  denied,  that  of  the  ends,  which  were  capable 
of  being  answered  by  the  creation  of  man,  God  selected  that, 
.which  was  noblest,  best,  and  most  worthy  of  His  character;  un- 
less it  be  also  denied,  not  only  that  He  is  Infinitely  Wise  and 
Good,  but  that  He  is  Wise  and  Good  at  all.  As,  therefore, 
there  are  ends,  for  which  man  might  be  created,  nobler,  and  bet- 
ter, than  that  alleged  by  Mr.  Hume ;  as  one.  Infinitely  nobler, 
and  better,  has  been  pointed  out;  it  is  certain,  that  that,  pro- 
posed by  him,  is  not  the  true  end  of  the  creation  of  man. 

Besides ;  the  enjoyment  of  this  pleasure  in  the  manner,  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Hume  himself,  is  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of 
virtue  in  man ;  and  much  more  with  the  existence  of  perfect  vir- 
tue. But  to  be  virtuous  is  to  render  more  honour  to  our  Crea- 
tor, to  be  more  conformed  to  His  pleasure,  and  to  enjoy  more 
happiness,  than  is  possible,  if  we  are  destitute  of  virtue.  To  be 
perfectly  virtuous  is  to  render  the  highest  honour  to  our  Crea- 
tor ;  to  be  perfectly  conformed  to  his  pleasure  ;  and  to  be  per- 
fectly happy.  If,  then,  God  regarded  either  Himself,  or  us ;  He 
did  not  propose,  as  the  end  of  creating  man^  the  enjoyment  of 
the  happiness,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hume. 
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2.  Mr.  HioM  alUgtSj  a»  another  argwmnt  for  this  right,  the 
Insignifictttice  of  human  life.  ^^  In  the  sight  of  God,''  he  says, 
^*  every  event  is  alike  important :  and  the  life  of  a  man  is  of  no 
greater  importance  to  the  Universe,  than  that  of  an  oyster." 

Our  Saviour  informs  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  men  are  of  more 
^alue  in  the  sight  of  God  than  many  sparrows.  Common  sense 
irresistibly  subscribes  to  the  truth  of  this  declaration.  It  is  im-* 
possible  to  believe  the  contrary  declaration.  God  unquestiona- 
bly sees  things  as  they  are.  But,  as  unquestionably,  a  mind, 
possessed  of  the  powers  of  thought,  volition,  and  motivity ;  a 
mind,  capable  of  knowing,  and  in  many  instances  actually  know- 
ing, loving,  serving,  and  glorifying,  its  Creator ;  a  mind,  which 
can  originate,  and  diffuse,  important  good  to  its  fellow-creatures ; 
a  mind,  formed  for  Immortal  being,  and  destined  to  an  endless 
improvement  in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  enjoyment ;  is  certainly 
of  more  value  than  many  oysters.  All  this,  however,  depends 
on  the  life  of  man.  The  life  of  man,  therefore,  is  of  more  value, 
than  that  of  an  oyster.  Were  it  not ;  parents,  so  far  as  the  light 
of  nature  teaches  us,  might,  in  agreement  with  the  doctrine  of 
Diogenes^  and  other  Cynics,  lawfully  roast,  and  eat,  their  chil- 
dren ;  as  lawfully,  as  they  may  now  roast,  and  eat,  oysters.  A 
man  of  common  sense  would  hardly  be  persuaded,  that  Moses, 
Paul^  Louis  the  Good,  the  two  Gusiavuses^  Alfred  the  Greatj  and 
Washington^  were  of  no  more  importance  to  the  Universe,  than 
oysters.  With  a  view,  probably,  to  strengthen  this  allegation, 
Mr.  Hwne  asks,  ^^  Where  is  the  crime  of  turning  a  few  ounces  of 
blood  out  of  their  channel  P^'*  By  this  question  he  undoubtedly 
intends,  that  his  readers  shall  suppose  Suicide  to  be  nothing 
more,  than  merely  diverting  the  course  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood. 
If  Mr.  Hume  believed  this ;  he  deserved  very  little  of  that  re- 
putation, which  he  has  acquired  for  understanding.  If  he  did 
not  believe  it ;  the  question  does  very  little  honour  to  his  can- 
dour, or  sincerity.  It  is  no  crime  to  turn  a  few  ounces  of  blood 
out  of  their  channel.  Often  it  is  a  duty ;  because  it  is  the  means 
of  preserving,  or  restoring,  health.  Many  ounces  of  blood  may 
be  thus  diverted  from  their  course ;  and  life  be  not  only  continu- 
ed, but  invigorated,  and  prolonged.  In  this  case,  the  sphere  of 
man's  usefulness,  and  duty,  and  comfort,  may  in  this  world  be 
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enlarged  ;  and  his  happiness  in  the  world  to  come  secured,  and 
increased.  But  the  destruction  of  human  life,  by  whatever 
means  it  is  accomplished,  terminates  usefulness,  duty,  and  com- 
fort, in  the  present  world ;  and,  if  voluntarily  accompliahed,  pre- 
vents the  existence  of  happiness  in  the  world  to  come.  The 
difference  between  these  things,  as  intended  by  Mr.  Humtj  is  of 
course  infinite.  The  phraseology,  which  appropriately  ex- 
presses the  one,  cannot,  therefore,  be  employed,  consistently  with 
propriety,  nor  with  even  vulgar  honesty,  to  denote  the  other. 

3.  The  same  writer  argues  this  right  from  the  SmaUnt$$  of  the 
Objects^  and  Accidents  6y  which  the  life  of  man  is  frequently  dt- 
stroyed  without  his  concurrence.  ^<  A  hair,''  he  says,  ^'  a  fly,  ao 
insect,  is  able  to  destroy  this  mighty  being,  whose  life  is  of  such 
importance.  Is  it  an  absurdity  then,'^  he  asks^  ^'  to  suppose,  that 
human  prudence  may  lawfully  dispose  of  what  depends  on  such 
insignificant  causes  ?'^ 

To  this  question  the  reply  is  easy,  and  complete. 

The  destruction  of  human  life  by  a  fly,  an  insect,  or  a  hair,  is 
accomplished,  as  every  man  perfectly  well  knows,  and  as  every 
man  habitually  says,  by  the  immediate  Providence  of  God.  In 
the  case  of  Suicide^  it  is  destroyed  by  the  will  of  man  himself. 
God,  who  gave  life,  has  an  unquestionable  right  to  take  it  away. 
It  is  yet  to  be  proved,  that  man,  who  has  only  received  it  from 
God,  has  a  right  to  destroy  it  without  the  known  permission  of 
its  Author. 

4.  This  assertion  if,  however^  denied  by  Mr.  Hume  ;  and  he  db- 
rectlrf  declares ^  that  Suicide  is  as  absolutely  the  work  of  God^  as 
any  of  those  events,  specified  under  the  preceding  head.  "  When 
I  fall  upon  my  own  sword ;''  he  says,  ^'  I  receive  my  death  equal* 
ly  from  the  hands  of  the  Deity,  as  if  it  had  proceeded  from  a  lion, 
a  precipice,  or  a  fever." 

Mr.  Hume  does  not,  in  this  Essay,  any  where,  in  form,  discuss 
the  question,  Whether  man  is  a  moral  agent,  in  such  a  sense,  as 
to  be  accountable  for  his  actions,  and  to  be  deserving  of  praise  or 
blame,  punishment  or  reward.  But  it  is  evident,  that  he  all 
along  proceeds  upon  the  supposition,  that  man  is  not  such  an 
•gent.  Of  this  he  has  given  very  numerous,  and  very  plain,  in* 
^Ucaiiont*    A  very  clear  and  decisive  one  is  found  in  the  decla- 
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n,  which  1  am  now  considering.    If  man  is  not  such  an 
t ;  ail  the  obsenrations  in  this  Essay  might  have  been  spar- 

For,  pflainly,  no  action  of  man  could,  in  this  case,  be  of  a 
inal,  becatise  it  could  not  be  of  a  moral,  nature.  In  this 
,  it  would  be  equally  just  to  censure  a  post,  or  a  wall,  for 
ig  upon  a  man,  and  kilting  him,  as  to  censure  an  assassin, 
roducing  the  same  catastrophe  by  an  act  of  murder.  If  man 
)t  such  an  agent ;  all  inquiries  concerning  the  moral  nature 
I  actions  are  nugatory ;  because  they  are  unmeaning.  Mr. 
e,  particularly,  ought  never  to  have  written  the  numerous 
9,  which  he  has  so  strenuously  urged  concerning  right  and 
g,  in  the  different  parts  of  his  Works.  Neither  rectitude, 
its  opposite,  are  predicable  of  bruta.  Why  f  Because 
are  not  moral  agents.  If  men  are  not  moral  agents ;  nei- 
would  these  attributes  be  any  more  predicable  of  them» 
i  men  are  moral  agents ;  then  those,  which  are  called  human 
ns,  are  not  in  any  such  sense  the  acts  of  God,  as  to  prevent 
from  being  accountable  for  them,  or  to  prevent  them  from 
r  truly  commendable,  and  rewardable,  for  one  class  of  such 
ns,  and  blame- worthy,  and  punishable,  for  the  opposite, 
ations,  in  all  ages,  have  accordingly  censured,  and  punish- 
uch  as  were  guilty  of  one  class  of  these  actions,  and  praised, 
■ewarded,  such  as  performed  the  other.     On  this  foundation 

all  human  intercourse,  and  all  human  discipline.      The 

is  punished  at  home,  and  at  school ;  because  he  is  consi- 
1  as  having  done  that,  which  is  wrong ;  and  rewai^ded  in 

because  he  is  considered  as  having  done  that,  which  is 
.  On  the  same  grounds  men  are  disesteemed,  hated,  cen- 
I,  and  punished  even  with  death ;  or  approved,  loved,  ap- 
led,  and  have  their  merit  acknowledged  by  the  most  ample 
rd.  As  this  has  been  the  universal  conduct  of  men  from 
)eginning ;  it  is  a  clear  and  full  testimony  of  the  views,  cn- 
ined  by  the  human  mind  concerning  this  subject.  It  is  fur- 
to  be  observed,  that  men  cannot  act  in  any  other  manner, 
admission  of  the  doctrine,  that  mankind  are  not  such  agents, 
i  ruin  the  world.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that,  al- 
rh  many  persons  have  thought  proper  to  assert  this  doc- 
,  not  an  individual  among  them  has  ever  been  found,  who 
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acted  in  conformity  to  it :  not  one,  who  did  not  as  bitterly  com- 
plain of  what  he  called  wrongs,  or  vindicate  as  strenuously  what 
be  called  his  rights,  as  his  fellow-men.  But,  should  we  adroit 
this  argument,  it  will  prove  more,  than  either  we,  or  even  Mr»* 
Humty  may  be  aware  of;  at  least,  more  than  he  intended*  If 
men  are  not  moral  agents ;  if  their  voluntary  actions  are  merely 
the  acts  of  God ;  then  it  will  follow,  that,  equally  with  Suicide, 
their  frauds,  lies,  oppressions,  and  murders,  are  acts  of  God. 
Should  a  swindler  cheat  Mr.  Hume  out  of  his  estate ;  or  an  as- 
sassin plunge  a  poignard  into  his  bosom  ;  it  would,  I  think,  be  a 
very  odd,  a  very  unsatisfactory,  consolation  to  him,  to  be  told 
by  the  villain,  that  he  ought  to  be  perfectly  contented  with  the 
villainy,  since  it  was  only  an  act  of  his  Creator. 

5.  Another  argument ^  alleged  by  Mr.  Hume  for  the  right  vn 
question^  isj  that  Suicide  does  not  disturb  the  Order  of  the  Universe. 
"  There  is  no  being,"  he  says,  "  which  by  ever  so  irregular  an 
action  can  encroach  upon  the  plan  of  the  Creator's  Providence, 
or  disorder  the  Universe." 

If  Mr.  Hume  intended  by  this  declaration,  that  God  rules  all 
things  with  such  an  universal  and  absolute  dominion,  as  that 
none  can  stay  His  handj  nor  any  being  lawfully  say  unto  Him, 
What  doest  Thou?  as  that  He  will  bring  ^^  good  out  of  the  evil,  and 
order  out  of  the  confusion,"  occasioned  by  sin  ;  he  has  undoubt- 
edly declared,  here,  a  truth  of  high  importance.  Unfortunately 
for  him,  however,  this  truth  will  contribute  nothing  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  cause.  No  being  can,  indeed,  resist  the  hand  of 
God.  But  every  sinner  wishes  to  resist  it ;  and  in  this  wish  be- 
comes guilty,  hateful,  and  deserving  of  punishment. 

In  this  declaration,  and  many  others,  contained  in  the  same 
Treatise,  the  Author  studiously  avoids  mentioning,  what  he  ought 
every  where  to  have  strongly  insisted  on,  the  broad,  and  obvious, 
distinction  between  the  Providential,  and  the  Preceptive,  Will  of 
God.  It  is  unquestionably  a  part  of  the  Providential  Will  of 
God,  to  permit,  for  reasons,  (inscrutable  by  us,  at  least  in  most 
instances,  but  undoubtedly  sufficient  in  themselves,)  the  exis- 
tence of  sinful  actions.  But  it  is  no  part  of  his  Preceptive  Will, 
either  to  require,  or  to  allow,  them.  His  preceptive  Will,  or 
in  other  words  the  Moral  Law,  requires  of  ail  Intelligent  beings 
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perfect  holiness :  a  disposition,  perfectly  loving  what  He  loves, 
and  hating  what  He  hates.  So  evident  is  this  truth,  that  all  na- 
tions, not  absolutely  sunk  in  ignorance,  have  discerned  it,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  by  the  mere  light  of  nature.  The  Savages 
€t{  the  fVestem  WUdemesi  have  acknowledged,  equally  with  the 
Oreeks  and  Romans^  that  Reverence  and  Gratitude  were  due  to 
their  Gods;  and  that  they  required  of  men  justice,  truth,  and 
kindness,  to  their  fellow-men.  Mr.  Hume  himself  would  not 
dare  to  say,  that  God  does  not  love  these  things ;  nor  that  he 
does  not  require  them  of  his  creatures,  any  more  than  He  loves, 
and  requires,  impiety,  ingratitude,  injustice,  falsehood,  and  cruel- 
ty* He  would  not  say,  that  God  at  all  loves,  or  requires,  the 
things  last  mentioned.  Loose  as  his  apprehensions  concerning 
Religion  and  Morality  were,  he  would  not  say,  that  God  does 
not  hate  the  crimes,  which  1  have  specified ;  nor  that  He  has 
not  forbidden  them  to  mankind.  Hie  would  not  say,  that  these 
crimes  are  equally  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  equally  pleas- 
ing to  Him  as  actions  of  his  Intelligent  Creatures,  with  (he  vir- 
tues, mentioned  above. 

But  all  this  he  must  say,  in  order  to  make  this  allegation  an 
argument  to  his  purpose. 

'  If  no  action  of  any  being  can  be  so  irregular,  as  to  be  oppos- 
ed to  the  Preceptive  Will  of  God;  then  it  will  follow,  that  im- 
piety, ingratitude,  proianeness,  atheism,  fraud,  lying,  oppression, 
injustice,  adultery,  rape,  and  murder,  are  equally  agreeable  to 
the  Creator  with  piety,  justice,  truth,  benevolence,  purity,  and 
mercy.  Then  it  will  follow  also,  that  God  is  wholly  indifferent 
to  all  these  objects ;  and  that  all,  which  is  meant  by  right  and 
wrong,  holds  exacdy  the  same  place  in  His  estimation,  ^and 
pleasure.  In  other  words,  it  will  follow,  that  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe  is  wholly  regardless  of  the  moral  character  and  con- 
<kict  of  His  creatures. 

6.  Mr.  Hume  insists^  that  Suicide  does  no  harm  to  Society  ;  or^ 
ol  the  least,  that,  as  by  cutting  off  his  life  in  this  manner  he  only 
ceases  to  do  good,  he  does  the  least  supposable  harm  to  Society. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  if  he  has/rt«nrf*;  he  compels  them  to 
lament  his  death,  with  views  peculiarly  distressing  by  their  per- 
plexity, and  with  feelings  pf  agony  and  despair.     Perhaps  no 
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object,  unless  the  person,  who  is  cut  off  in  the  unrepentcd  guilt 
of  murdering  another,  is  regarded  with  more  painful  emotions, 
than  a  beloved  friend,  who  has  voluntarily  terminated  his  owi 
life.  The  minds  of  those,  whom  he  leaves  behind  him,  sink  andei 
the  remembrance  of  what  he  has  done  in  this  world,  and  trerabk  ] 
to  follow  him  to  another.  Keen  indeed  must  be  the  edge  of  tkit '' 
distress,  which  finds  its  only  consolation,  and  its  only  hope,  a 
the  doubting  belief,  perhaps  in  the  faint  conjecture,  that  tk 
friend,  whom  it  deplores,  was  hurried  out  of  life  by  the  impulst 
of  delirium.  ^ 

If  the  Suicide  had  a  family  j  he  has  robbed  them  of  all  that  ad* 
vice,  consolation,  sympathy,  and  those  kind  offices  universally} 
which  he  owed  to  them  in  a  peculiar  manner.  All  these  he  bai 
vowed  to  his  Wife.  God  has  made  it  his  duty  to  render  tbes 
to  his  Chiidren.  7^  both,  also,  he  is  bound  by  the  same  obliga- 
tions to  furnish  support.  This,  perhaps,  he  may  have  provided* 
If  he  has ;  he  has  still  robbed  his  children  of  that  parental  in* 
struction,  government,  habituation,  and  example,  which,  to* 
gether,  constitute,  in  most  cases,  far  the  most  arduous,  the  most 
important,  and  the  most  useful,  labour  of  man  ;  and  the  chief  do- 
ty, which,  ordinarily,  he  has  it  in  his  power  ever  to  perform. 

Society  at  large  he  robs  of  one  of  its  members  ;  and  of  all  the 
duties,  which  that  member  owed  to  society. 

At  the.  same  time,  he  has  presented  to  all  these  an  Ezampkt 
which  if  followed  by  them,  would  destroy,  at  once,  the  family, 
the  community,  and  the  world.  Yet,  if  he  has  acted  right,  it 
would  by  equally  right  for  them  to  follow  him.  No  rule  can  be 
formed  concerning  this  subject,  but  an  universal  one.  Mr. 
Hume  has  made  it  such.  If  his  rule  be  right,  then ;  by  merely 
adhering  to  rectitude,  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  work)  may 
exterminate  the  race  of  man  in  a  moment.     But, 

7.  JIfr.  Hume^  supposing  that  men  would  not  make  use  oftkii 
rights  unless  tit  circumstayices  of  distress,  considers  TTtis,  at  least, 
as  a  justifying  cause  for  Suicide. 

"  Most  people,"  he  says,  **  who  lie  under  any  temptation  to 
abandon  existence,  are  in  some  such  situation ;  that  is,  in  age, 
or  under  infirmities  ;  incapable  of  promoting  the  interest  of  So- 
ciety ;  a  burden  to  it ;  or  afflicted  in  some  manner  or  other.'' 
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On  this  subject  I  observe, 

First.  T%ai  this  »Uuation^  whatever  it  may  ie,  in  wUf  in  which 
God  hjf  His  Providence  has  placed  the  man.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
situation,  of  which  wc  cannot  reasonably,  or  lawfully,  complain ; 
unless  we  can  lawfully,  and  reasonably,  complain  of  the  Dispen- 
sations of  God. 

Secondly.  It  is  a  situation j  in  which^  if  we  perform  our  duty^ 
we  may  glorify  our  Maker,  by  voluntarily  fulfilling  such  designs^ 
as  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness  has  thought  proper  to  accomplish 
by  our  instrumentality^  and  has  put  it  into  our  power  to  accomplish^ 
It  may  be  said,  that,  should  we  put  an  end  to  our  lives^  Ood  will 
still  be  glorified.     I  grant  it.     But  we  shall  not  be  voluntary 
instruments  of  his  Glory.     This  is  our  duty,  and  our  only  duty* 
If  this,  then,  be  not  done;  our  whole  duty  is  left  undone.     If  we 
refuse  to  do  this  duty  ;  we  refuse  to  obey  the  will  of  our  Maker, 
rebel  against  His  government,  and  voluntarily  oppose  his  de- 
signs.    This  is  sin ;  and  the  only  sin.     What  the  duties  are,  to 
which  we  are  called  in  cases  of  affliction,  common  sense,  even 
without  the  aid  of  Revelation,  might,  one  would  think,  determine 
with  no  great  difficulty.     They  are  obviously  the  duties  of  sub- 
mission, dependence,  patience,  and  fortitude;    prayer  for  our 
support,  and  deliverance;  and  such  efforts  for  this  end,  as  are 
consistent  with  the  spirit  here  specified.     By  this  character  God 
ii  as  really,  and  certainly,  glorified,  as  by  any  other,  which  man 
can  exhibit.     It  scarcely  needs  the  aid  of  Revelation  to  discern, 
that  submission  to  God  must  be  an  acceptable  offering  to  Him. 
Bot  if  we  put  an  end  to  our  lives,  because  we  are  afflicted ;  we 
declare,  in  the  decisive  language  of  action,  that  we  will  not,  or 
einaot,  bear  what  God  has  been  pleased  to  lay  upon  us.     In  the 
{Miner  case,  we  declare,  that  we  will  not  submit  to  his  dispen- 
ations:  in  the  latter,  we  moreover  declare,  that  the  burdens,. 
vhich  he  lays  upon  us,  are  such,  as  we  cannot,  and  therefore 
such  as  we  ought  not  to  endure :  of  course,  that  they  are  op- 
pressive, and  unjust. 

Thirdly.  The  Case  is  falsely  stated  by  Mr.  Hume. 

There  is  no  situation,  which  is  intolerable,  except  those,  by 
which  life  is  brought  to  an  end  without  our  intervention :  and 
these  are  incapable  of  being  referred  to  the  case  in  hand.     In 
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every  other  case,  we  can  sustain  our  afflictions,  if  we  please. 
That  it  is  our  duty  to  sustain  them,  and  to  sustain  them  willingly, 
cannot  be  denied,  unless  by  him,  who  also  denies,  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  obey  God  in  any  case. 

Fourthly.  TTie  poniion  of  Mr.  Humtj  thai  we  are  useless  to 
Society^  in  any  situation^  in  which  we  can  become  guilty  of  Suicide^ 
is  also  false. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  I  all  along  except  cases  of  Melan- 
choly and  Delirium*  It  is  however  true,  that  even  in  these  cases 
no  man  can  know,  that  he  will  not,  at  some  future  time,  be  use- 
ful to  his  fellow-men.  In  every  other  case,  a  man,  possessed  of 
the  power  of  contriving  and  executing  his  own  destruction,  may  be, 
and  can  know  that  he  may  be,  useful  to  the  world.  I  can  think  of 
no  case,  more  favourable  to  the  position  of  Mr.  Hume,  than  that  of 
a  person,  confined  for  a  long  period  to  bis  bed  ;  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly termed,  htd-rxd.  A  man,  even  in  this  situation,  may,  if 
he  pleases,  be  extensively  useful.  The  patience,  fortitude,  and 
piety,  with  which  he  may  sustain  this  trying  affliction,  may  be 
among  the  most  edifying,  and  persuasive,  proofs  of  the  reality, 
power,  and  excellence,  of  the  religion  which  he  professes,  and 
the  efficacious  means  of  conversion,  and  salvation,  to  multitudes. 
Mr.  Hume  himself  says,  that  ^'  the  damnation  of  one  man  is  an  in- 
finitely greater  evil,  than  the  subversion  of  a  thousand  millions  of 
kingdoms/'  This  evil,  the  man,  who  is  bed-rid,  may  prevent 
with  regard  to  himself,  and  with  regard  to  others  ;  and  may  also 
be  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  contrary  inestimable  good. 
It  cannot  be  said,  that  such  a  man  is  useless.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  a  false  supposition,  that  a  man  can  be  useless,  who  acts  as  he 
ought,  or,  in  other  words,  does  his  duty  in  any  situation,  in 
which  God  is  pleased  to  place  him.  God  does  nothing  in  vain. 
Still  less  can  it  be  supposed,  that  he  places  an  Intelligent  being 
in  any  situation,  in  which  his  obedience  to  the  Divine  Will  must 
be  useless. 

Fifthly.  Ktiiher  is  it  /roc,  that  any  man  is  necessarily  a  Bur* 
den  to  Society. 

A  vicious  man  is,  I  acknowledge,  often  such  a  burden.  But 
he  is  not  necessarily  vicious.  His  sloth,  prodigality,  insincerity, 
profancness,  falsehood,  fraud,  cruelty,  or  whatever  vice  he  may 
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be  guilty  of,  is  wholfy  the  result  of  his  own  choice.  The  mo- 
ment, he  renounces  these  evits,  he  will  become  not  a  burden,  but 
a  blessing. 

A  virtuous  man  may  become  unable  to  support  himself;  may 
be  incurably  sick,  or  hopelessly  bereft  of  his  most  useful  facul- 
ties ;  and  in  eithei^  of  these  situations  may  be  esteemed  a  bur- 
den to  Society  by  the  lazy,  the  covetous,  and  the  unfeeling. 
But  he  will  be  esteemed  such  by  no  virtuous  man.  He,  who 
remembers,  that'  ministrations  of  kindness  to  the  least  ofChrisfls 
brethren  will  be  accepted  as  offerings  to  Himself,  will  never,  un- 
less in  some  unhappy  moment  of  sloth,  or  worldliness,  think  the 
performance  of  it  burdensome.  Christ  has  informed  His  disci- 
ples, that  the  poor  they  will  always  have  with  them.  On  His  part 
the  legacy  was  not  unkind :  to  tw,  it  is  obviously  a  blessing. 
Nothing  more  enlarges  the  heart,  refines  the  affections,  or  im- 
proves the  character,  than  kindness,  freely  rendered  to  the  af- 
flicted. Nothing  more  excites  a  spirit  of  dependence  on  God ; 
or  awakens  gratitude  for  his  blessings  to  us ;  or  expands  the 
feelings  of  benevolent  sympathy ;  or  endears  to  us  our  fel- 
low-men, particularly  our  fellow-christians ;  or  assimilates  our 
disposition  to  that  of  the  Redeemer.  He,  to  whom,  without  any 
feult  of  his  own,  mankind  are  indebted  for  these  benefits,  can 
not  be  a  burden  to  Society. 

I  have  now  reviewed  every  argtiment  of  Mr.  Hume,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  merits  an  answer :  and  his  arguments,  so  far  as  I  know, 
are  all,  of  any  importance,  which  have  been  hitherto  alleged  in 
favour  of  Suicide.  I  shall  only  add  one  observation  to  those, 
which  I  have  already  made  under  this  head.  It  is  this :  Alt 
the  distresses^  almost^  which  give  birth  to  this  wanton  destruction 
^f  human  life,  are  the  mere  effects  of  predominant  wickedness  in 
the  mind  of  the  Suicide,  Losses  at  the  gaming-table,  disap- 
pointments of  ambition,  mortified  avarice,  wounded  pride,  and 
frustrated  hopes  of  sensuality,  are  usually  the  immediate  sources 
of  this  crime.  Instead  of  killing  himself  for  such  reasons  as 
these,  the  true  interest  of  the  unhappy  man  demands  of  him,  with 
Infinite  force,  that  he  should  live,  repent,  and  reform. 

n.    /  shall  now  allege  several  Proofs  of  the  Criminalittf  of 
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Suicide f  in  addition  to  those^  which  have  been  unavtridably  specified 
in  answering  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Hume.     Of  these,  the 

1  •   Which  I  shall  mention^  is  the  Text. 

In  the  first  discourse  from  this  passage  it  was  observed,  that 
the  coaunand,  which  it  contains,  is  expressed  in  the  most  abso* 
lute  manner,  TTum  shalt  not  kill ;  that  to  kill  is  the  thing  forbid- 
den, and  by  the  words  is  forbidden  in  all  cases  whatever ;  that 
the  words  were  chosen  by  God  Himself,  and  bind  us,  therefore^ 
with  Infinite  Authority ;  and  that  man  cannot  lawhilly  originate 
an  exception,  nor  in  any  other  manner  limit  their  import.  These 
observations,  it  is  presumed,  cannot  be  denied  to  be  true.  But 
if  they  are  true,  the  text  forbids  Suicide  in  the  most  absolute 
manner. 

Mr.  Hume  indeed  observes,  that  the  law  of  Moses  is  abolished^ 
except  so  far  as  it  is  established  by  the  Law  of  Nature.  A  ChriS' 
tian  will  probably  be  satisfied  of  the  Authority  of  the  Decalogutj 
without  this  condition  ;  when  he  finds  it  expressly  established  by 
Christ. 

2.  In  addition  to  this  decisive  proof ;  a  proof  so  decisive^  as  to 
need  no  addition;  I  observe  j  that  the  Suicide  hurries  himself  to  the 
judgment  in  the  commission  of  a  gross  crime,  of  which  he  cannot 
repent.  If  we  should  even  allow,  that  the  criminality  of  this  act 
was  not  capable  of  being  proved,  so  far  as  the  act  itself  only  is 
concerned ;  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  Ae,  who  commits  it,  is^  in 
some  degree  at  least,  uncertain  whether  it  be  lawful,  or  not.  To 
abstain  from  it,  he,  at  the  same  time,  knows  to  be  lawful.  In 
this  case,  to  commit  Suicide  is  a  gross  sin  ;  because  the  perpe- 
trator refuses  to  do  that,  which  he  know^to  be  right ;  and  does 
that,  of  whose  rectitude  he  has  no  assurance. 

Further.  No  person,  who  thus  puts  an  end  to  his  life,  is  as- 
sured,  that  his  salvation,  independently  of  this  act,  is  secured.  Of 
course,  even  on  the  most  favourable  supposition,  he  puts  his  eter- 
nity at  hazard ;  and  ventures,  in  an  inexcusable  and  dreadful 
manner,  upon  perdition. 

Finally.  There  ar^,  to  say  the  least,  strong,  and  hitherto  unan- 
swered, reasons  to  prove  Suicide  a  crime  ;  and  that,  of  enormous 
magnitude. 
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These  reasons  will  never  be  answered.  It  will  always  be 
true,  that  there  are  important  ends  to  be  accomplished  by  every 
man  during  the  whole  period,  through  which  his  life  would  ez- 
tendy  did  he  not  lay  violent  hands  on  himself.  These  ends  are 
constituted,  and  set  before  him,  by  God  Himself.  In  refusing  to 
accomplish  them,  the  Suicide  violates  the  highest  obligations,  un- 
der which  he  is,  or  can  be  placed.  He  is,  according  to  the  sup- 
position, in  aflSiction.  This  affliction  both  reason  and  Revela- 
tion declare  to  be  sent  by  his  Creator.  It  is  sent  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  amending  his  character ;  awakening  in  him  patience  and 
submission ;  faith  and  fortitude  ;  enabling  him  to  feel  his  depend- 
ence ;  softening  his  heart  with  tenderness  towards  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  exciting  in  him  a  spirit  of  universal  obedience ;  and, 
thus,  preparing  him  for  endless  life.  I  need  not  say,  that  these 
designs,  on  the  part  of  God,  are  pre-eminently  benevolent ;  nor 
that  in  refusing  to  accomplish  them,  nor  that  in  iinnmg  against 
Godj  in  this  manner,  he  supremely  wrongs  his  own  soul. 

Human  life  is  plainly  intended  by  the  Creator  to  be  a  mere 
course  of  duty  and  obedience.  This  is  the  direct  appointment  of 
the  Creator.  To  wish  to  frustrate,  or  reverse,  this  appointment, 
much  more  to  attempt  the  frustration,  or  reversion,  of  it  by  overt 
acts,  is  sinful  of  course.  How  sinful,  then,  must  be  this  violent 
attempt  to  oppose  the  Divine  Will ! 

But  the  Suicide  cuts  himself  off  from  every  opportunity,  from 
the  very  possibility,  of  repenting  of  these  multiplied  crimes. 
Hurried  into  eternity  by  his  own  hand,  he  appears  beiipre  the 
bar  of  God,  with  all  his  guilt  upon  his  head.  Should  it  be  said, 
that  he  may  secure  himself  an  opportunity  of  repentance  by  a 
gradual  death ;  I  answer ;  that  neither  the  temper  of  mind  with 
which  he  destroys  his  life,  nor  the  views  which  God  cannot  but 
entertain  of  this  violent  act  of  rebellion,  furnish  him  with  any 
hope,  that  he  will  become  penitent. 

3.  7%e  Scriptures  expressly  forbid  us  voluntarily  to  sink  under 
any  affliction* 

My  son  despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the  Lord,  neither  faint 
when  thou  art  rebuked  of  him. 

Christ  has  said  to  all  his  disciples.  In  the  world  ye  shall  have 
tribulation.    But  He  has  most  benevolently  subjoined,  In  me  ye 
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shall  have  peace :  that  is,  peace,  awakened  iu  the  midst  of  your 
afflictions,  or  flowing  from  them,  as  a  regular  consequence  of 
your  submission  and  sanctification.  Accordingly,  St.  Paul  de- 
clares, that,  ^/lAougA  no  affliclion  is  for  the  present  joy  otis,  but  all 
are  grievous  ;  yet  nevertheless  they  qflerwards  yield  the  peaceable 
fruits  of  righteousness. 

In  these  passages  we  are  required,  unconditionally,  to  sustain 
our  afflictions  with  submission,  patience,  and  fortitude.  This 
command  we  cannot  disobey,  even  in  thought,  without  sin ;  much 
less  in  so  violent  an  act  of  opposition.  Suicide  is  the  result,  not 
only  of  a  total  want  of  submission,  but  of  direct  and  violent  hos- 
tility against  the  will  of  God.  It  is  a  declaration,  that  we  will 
not  endure  the  chastening  of  God;  and  that  the  afflictions,  with 
which  He  is  pleased  to  visit  us,  are  intolerable ;  and  that  they 
are,  therefore,  unreasonable,  and  unrighteous  specimens  of  op- 
pression in  His  Administrations.  No  charge  can  be  more  obvi- 
ously blasphemous,  than  this ;  more  unsuited  to  the  Character 
of  the  Creator;  or  more  unbecoming  the  mouth  of  a  creature. 

4.  The  Suicide  is  always  bound  to  prolong  his  life^  by  personal 
Duties^  which  are  indispensable. 

He  is  bound  to  secure  his  own  salvation.  He  is  bound  to  pro- 
vide  for  his  family.  If  he  performs  not  these  so  long  as  they 
need  them,  and  so  long  as  it  is  in  his  power,  he  denies  the  faiths  and 
is  worse  than  an  infidel.  He  is  bound  to  train  up  his  children  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  He  is  bound  to  promote 
the  happiness  and  salvation  of  those  around  him ;  and,  generally, 
of  his  fellow-men.  Universally,  whatever  is  his  situation,  he 
may,  if  he  lives,  do  good  to  himself,  and  to  mankind :  and  this 
good  he  is  bound  to  do,  so  long  as  God  is  pleased  to  spare  his 
life.  When  he  destroys  himself;  he  is  guilty  of  gross  rebellion 
against  God  in  refusing  to  perform  these  duties. 

5.  The  Scriptures  never  exhibit  Suicide  as  the  conduct  of  any^ 
but  very  wicked  men. 

Job  J  David^  Elijah^  Jeremiah,  Daniel^  and  his  three  Compan- 
ions;  Christ,  and  the  Apostles;  underwent  afflictions,  incompa- 
rably more  severe  than  those,  for  which  the  Suicide  destroys 
his  life.  Yet  neither  of  these  thought  it  proper  voluntarily  to 
terminate  his  own  life.    Daniel  and  his  Companions,  Christ  and 
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his  Apostles,  were,  in  most  instances,  however,  destined  to  a 
violent  and  scandalous  death  :  one  of  the  very  cases  which  Mr. 
Hume  has  selected,  to  show  the  lawfulness  of  Suicide.  This 
they  perfectly  well  knew  ;  but  not  one  of  them  appears  to  have 
thought  of  preventing  the  pain  and  disgrace  by  laying  violent 
hands  on  himself.  This  case  is  plainly  an  extreme  one.  None 
can  be  more  so.  Yet  the  perfect  piety  of  Christ,  and  the  exem- 
plary piety  of  these  virtuous  men,  instead  of  dictating  this  des- 
perate course  of  conduct  to  Ihtm^  taught  them,  severally,  to  wait 
with  humble  resignation  for  the  Will  of  God,  and  patiently  to 
receive  their  destiny  from  his  hand.  The  example  of  these  per- 
sons will  be  followed  by  every  virtuous  man. 

Sati/,  an  open  rebel  against  his  Maker,  and  the  intentional 
murderer  of  David  and  Jonathan;  Ahithophel^  a  traitor  to  his 
lawful  sovereign ;  and  Judas^  a  traitor  to  his  Redeemer ;  were 
Suicides.  This  conduct  in  them  was  the  result  of  their  disposi- 
tions ;  the  product  of  such  principles,  as  controlled  these  aban- 
doned men.  h  is,  therefore,  rationally  argued,  that  Suicide,  in 
the  view  of  the  Divine  Mind,  is  the  moral  consequence  of  the 
worst  principles  only.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  equally  clear,  that 
Virtue  in  the  Evangelical  sense  is  totally  incompatible  with  the 
perpetration  of  this  act;  and  absolutely  forbids  the  voluntary 
destruction  of  our  own  lives.  He,  who  meditates  the  voluntary 
termination  of  his  own  life,  ought  solemnly  to  remember,  that  he 
is  indulging  a  spirit,  which  is  directly  opposed  to  that  of  Christ, 
and  strongly  assimilated  to  that  of  Satd,  Ahithophtly  and  Juda$. 
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SIXTH  COMMANDMENT. 


DRUNKENNESS. 


Ephesians  v.  18. 

And  be  not  drunk  with  »mf ,  wherein  is  excess. 

Iv  the  preceding  discourses  I  have  considered  several  nuthads, 
in  which  life  is  destroyed,  in  opposition  to  the  Sixth  Command  of 
the  Decalogue.  In  this  discourse  I  shall  make  some  observa- 
tions concerning  another  of  these  methods  ;  viz.  Drunkenness. 
Drunkenness  is  nearly  allied  to  Suicide.  It  is  equally  certain 
means  of  shortening  life.  The  principal  difference,  so  far  as 
the  termination  of  life  is  concerned,  lies  in  the  mode.  What  is 
appropriately  called  Suicide  is  a  sudden^  or  immediate,  termina" 
Hon  of  life.  Drunkenness  brings  it  gradually  to  an  end.  The 
destruction,  in  both  cases,  is  equally  certain  ;  and  not  materially 
different  in  the  degree  of  turpitude.  In  many  instances,  indeed, 
this  catastrophe  is  brought  to  pass  at  least  as  suddenly  by  Drunk- 
enness, as  by  Suicide.  There  is,  also,  another  difference  be- 
tween these  crimes.  The  Suicide  intends  directly  to  destroy 
his^^life,  and  makes  this  his  prime  purpose.  The  Drunkard 
thinks  of  nothing  less.  The  prime  object  in  his  view  is  the  grati- 
fication of  his  relish  for  strong  drink,  united  with  that  bewilder- 
ed elevation  of  spirits,  which  he  feels  in  the  hour  of  intoxica- 
tion. 
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In  the  text  we  are  expressly,  and  universally,  (brbidden  to 
(Bommit  this  sin.  The  penalty,  incurred  by  the  commission,  is 
as  expressly  declared  in  1  Cor.  vi.  10:  where  it  is  said,  that 
Drunkards  shall  not  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God.  This  threaten* 
ing  we  are  not  indeed  to  consider  as  absolute,  any  more  than 
others,  expressed  in  a  similar  manner.  Undoubtedly,  no  per- 
son, who  enters  eternity  in  the  character  of  a  drunkard  will  tn- 
herit  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  I  know  of  no  reason  to  conclude, 
that  he,  who,  though  once  a  drunkard,  has  become  a  penitent, 
will  not  be  accepted. 

This  interesting  subject  I  design  to  consider  at  large  under 
the  following  heads. 

I.  The  Nature  i 

II.  The  Causes  / 

III.  The  Evils  ;  of  Drunkenness  ;  and, 

IV.  The  Meavi ;  of  avoiding  it. 

I.  /  shall  make  a  few  observations  concerning  the  Nature  of 
this  sin. 

Drunkenness  is  that  singular  state  of  man,  in  which  be  loses, 
either  partially,  or  wholly,  the  use  of  his  bodily  and  mental  pow* 
ers,  under  the  operation  of  spirituous  drink,  opium,  or  other 
means  of  intoxication. 

Drunkenness  is  either  occasional^  or  habitual. 

OccasioTUil  Drunkenness  exists  only  in  irregular,  separate,  soli- 
tary,  or  even  single  instances ;  and  is  produced  sometimes  by 
design,  and  sometimes  by  accident. 

Habitual  Drunkenness  is  a  frequent,  and  usually  a  regular, 
intoxication;  occasioned  by  that  increased  and  peculiar  love 
of  strong  drink,  which  is  generated  by  Occasional  Drunkenness. 

Habitual  Drunkenness  will  be  the  principal  subject  of  this 
discourse.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  remark  conceniing  Oc- 
casional Drunkenness,  that  all  the  observations,  almost,  concern- 
ing Habitual  Drunkenness  will  be  applicable  to  it,  although  in 
an  inferior  degree ;  and  that,  wherever  the  subject  shall  appear 
to  demand  any  serious  discriminations,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make 
them  in  the  progress  of  the  discussion. 

II.  The  Causes  of  this  Sin,  by  which  I  intend  not  the  imme- 
diate, and  properly  efficient,  causes ;  such  as  those  already  men- 
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tioned ;  but  those,  which,  although  more  remote,  are  yet  deeply 
concerned  in  the  production  of  it ;  arc  principally  the  follom- 
ing. 

1.  Example. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  we  gradually  acquire  a  habit  of  Drunk- 
enness, by  seeing  others  drink ;  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, catching  the  practice  merely  from  the  (act,  that  we 
often  witness  it  in  others.  Wherever  the  character  of  those,  who 
set  the  example,  is  the  object  of  particular  affection,  esteem,  or 
reverence,  the  influence  of  the  example  becomes  proportionally 
great  and  dangerous.  Parents,  in  this  manner,  become  pecu- 
liarly, and  other  relations  and  friends  generally,  powerful  means 
of  seduction  ;  and  ruin  to  their  children,  and  other  relatives.  In 
this  case  I  suppose  nothing  but  the  example,  and  the  yencratton, 
and  endearment,  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  to  produce  the 
y  rorniption  of  those,  to  whom  it  is  exhibited. 
'  2.  Frequtniing  those  places^  where  strong  drink  is  convenientlt/ 
tihtaintd. 

A  Tavern,  especially  a  vulgar  one,  or  a  dram-shop,  or  an 
ale-house,  newly  opened,  usually  exhibits  strongly,  as  well  as 
clearly,  the  efficacy  of  this  cause.  Each  of  them  soon  begins  to 
attract  its  train  of  drinking  customers ;  and  within  a  moderate 
period  becomes  surrounded  by  its  circle  of  drunkards.  There 
is  scarcely  a  greater  nuisance  to  society,  than  houses  of  this'na- 
turc ;  in  which  spirituous  liquors  are  sold,  in  small  quantities,  to 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  Millions  of  the  human  race  have 
in  these  baleful  haunts  taken  the  first  fatal  step  towards  perdi- 
tion. 

3.  Evil  Companions. 

These  usually  combine  all  the  efficacy  of  the  former  causes 
with  many  additional  temptations.  They  present  the  example : 
they  provide  the  retreat^  and  the  convenience.  At  the  same  time, 
they  add  to  these  the  force  of  direct  and  powerful  solicitations ; 
the  sprightliness  of  wit ;  the  gaiety  of  sports,  and  songs ;  the 
pungency  of  ridicule ;  the  influence  of  good  nature,  and  aflec- 
tion ;  and  the  power  of  that  sympathy,  which  is  always  found  in 
social  festivity.  Such  a  combination  is  too  powerful  to  be  re- 
sisted by  common  minds ;  perhaps  by  any  mind,  which  is  volun- 
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tarily,  for  any  length  of  Ume,  within  its  reach.  He  who  fre- 
quents the  society,  of  jpvial  companions  in  an  habitual  manner, 
may  fairly  consider  himself  as  destined,  in  the  end,  to  become  a 
sot. 

4.  Customary  and  regular  drinking. 

Multitudes  of  persons  accustom  themselves  to  take  a  moderate 
quantity  of  strong  drink,  day  by  day,  at  regular  periods :  in  the 
morning,  immediately  before  dinner,  or  in  the  evening*  La- 
bouring men,  in  this  country,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  accustomed 
to  use  ardent  spirits  at  certain  given  times  of  the  day  ;  consider- 
ing them  as  necessary  to  recruit  their  strength,  which  is  suppoS" 
ed'  to  be  wasted  by  their  toil.  Some  of  them,  less  attentive  to 
particular  times  of  drinking,  demand  stated  quantities  of  strong 
drink,  which  they  regard  as  indispensable  to  enable  them  to  pur- 
sue their  daily  labour.  Men  of  wealth  and  fashion,  with  nearly 
Che  same  regularity,  consume  large  quantities  of  wine,  at,  and 
after,  dinner.  In  these,  and  in  all  other,  cases  of  regular  drink- 
ing, an  habitual  attachment  to  strong  drink  is  insensibly  begun, 
strengthened,  and  confirmed.  The  man,  who  drinks  spirits  re- 
gularly, ought  to  consider  himself  as  having  already  entered  the 
path  of  habitual  intoxication. 

6.  Affiicliony  also^  is,  not  wrfrtqusnily^  a  Cause  of  Drunken" 
ness. 

The  afiliction,herc  referred  to,  is  both  bodily  and  mental. 
Certain  diseases  of  the  body,  it  is  well  known,  bring  with  them 
lowness  of  spirits,  discouragement,  and  melancholy.  The  pa- 
tient oftentimes  resorts  to  the  use  of  strong  drink,  as  a  remedy 
for  these  evils ;  and  finds  in  it  a  temporary  relief  from  the  pres- 
sure. Oftentimes  the  physician  prescribes  this  remedy  in  form ; 
and  thus  adds  the  sanction  of  his  skill,  and  character,  to  the  pa- 
tient's inclination.  In  every  case  of  this  nature,  a  degree  of  pain 
is  usually  experienced  in  that  part  of  the  stomach,  which  is 
sometimes  called  the  '^  Second  Sensorif.^^  This  is  commonly  re- 
lieved, at  least  in  some  degree,  by  the  use  of  strong  drink,  taken, 
at  first,  in  moderate  quantities.  The  remedy,  however,  leaves 
the  disease  worse  than  it  found  it.  To  produce  the  desired 
effect,  a  greater  quantity  is  soon  necessary ;  and  then  a  greater 
Mill.    In  this  manner  multitudes  of  persons  become  Drunkards. 
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The  mental  evils,  which  give  birth  to  this  unhappy  habit,  are 
numerous.  Most,  or  all,  of  them,  however,  are  such,  as,  instead 
of  exciting,  waste,  or  destroy,  the  energy  of  the  mind*  Of  this 
nature  arc  a  strong  sense  of  irretrievable  disgrace ;  a  painful 
consciousness  of  perplexed,  or  desperate,  circumstances ;  merit- 
ed loss  of  esteem  and  affection,  highly  valued  by  ourselves; 
long-continued  suspense  concerning  some  important  interest; 
final  discouragement  of  ardent  wishes,  or  favourite  pursuits ;  to- 
gether with  several  other  very  anxious,  and  hopeless,  situations 
of  the  mind.  From  the  distress,  suffered  in  these  and  the  like 
cases,  it  often  betakes  itself  for  relief  to  spirituous  liquors.  The 
relief  is  necessarily  transient ;  and,  in  order  to  be  enjoyed  to 
any  great  extent,  must,  therefore,  be  often  repeated.  By  this 
repetition  the  sufferer  soon  becomes  of  course  habitually  intem- 
perate. 

6.  A  small  ntanber  of  persons  find  a  Caust  of  Drunkenness  in 
an  original^  native  appetite  for  strong  drink. 

The  number  of  these  is  so  small,  and  the  Cause  itself  so  little 
needs  explanation,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  this  part 
of  the  subject. 

III.  7%€  principal  Evils  of  Drunkenness  are  the  following. 
1.  It  exhibits  the  subject  of  it  in  the  light  of  extreme  OdiausnesSf 
and  Degradation. 

Drunkenness  always  deprives  a  man,  either  partially  or  whol- 
ly of  his  reason ;  and  very  often  of  his  bodily  faculties.  A  man 
without  reason  is  either  a  maniac,  or  a  brute ;  and,  for  the  time, 
presents  the  eye  with  a  spectacle,  more  sunk,  than  the  brute,  and 
m6re  painful  than  the  maniac.  The  loss  of  Reason  is,  to  man, 
the  loss  of  all,  which  renders  him  either  comfortable,  respectable, 
or  useful.  How  painful,  how  humiliating,  is  the  sight  of  an 
Idiot !  How  excruciating  the  appearance  of  a  Lunatic !  How 
lowering  to  human  pride  and  independence,  to  sober  contempla- 
tion and  real  dignity,  a  respectable  man,  transformed  by  age,  or 
sickness,  into  a  Driveller !  Such  a  transformation  the  Drunk- 
ard accomplishes  for  himself,  during  every  period  of  his  intoxi- 
cation ;  and  adds  to  all  the  other  circumstances  of  degradation 
the  peculiarly  humbling,  and  hateful  one,  that  he  has  voluntarily 
degraded  himself. 
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In  this  siliMlioB  tbe  Drankard  becomet,  in  the  literal  and 
most  emphatical  sense,  a  fool.  His  conversation  id  that  of  a 
tongue,  vibrating  without  a  mind ;  moving,  because  it  has  been 
accustomed  to  move ;  lisping  and  babbling  an  imperfect,  clut- 
tered, and  dragging  articulation  :  a  kind  of  instinctive  effort,  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Idiot,  who,  having  learned  to  count  the 
strokes  of  a  Clock,  continued  to  count,  after  the  Clock  had 
ceased  to  go. 

In  the  mean  time,  many  Drunkards,  who  partially  lose  their 
veason,  set  their  passions  on  fire.  All  restraints,  in  this  case, 
vanish  with  their  reason.  The  mind  becomes  a  furnace  of 
pbrenzy ;  and  the  bodily  powers,  stimulated  to  more  than  ordi- 
nary vigour,  are  employed  only  as  the  instruments  of  rage  and 
violence.  In  the  former  case,  the  man  sunk  down  to  the  level  of 
a  Swine.  In  this,  he  converts  himself  into  a  Tyger.  In  the 
former  case,  he  became  loathsome  and  despicable.  In  this,  he 
becomes  equally  the  object  of  hatred  and  terror. 

There  is,  however,  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  both,  at  which 
they  lose  alike,  and  absolutely,  the  powers  of  both  body  and 
mind.  Each  then  becomes  absolutely  stupid :  a  mass  of  fleshi 
in  which  a  soul  once  lived,  thought,  animated,  and  controlled ; 
but  from  which  it  has  fled,  indignant  at  the  brutal  abuse,  which 
it  has  suffered.  It  has  become  palsied,  lifeless,  and  for  the  period, 
extinct,  under  a  shock,  which  it  was  unable  to  sustain. 

3.  Drunkenness  exposes  the  Subject  of  it  to  many^  and  those  often 
extreme^  Dangers. 

The  Drunkard  is  always  exposed  to  be  overreached,  and  de- 
frauded, during  the  seasons  of  his  partial  insanity.  At  these 
seasons,  many  persons,  devoted  to  the  use  of  strong  drink,  are 
peculiarly  inclined  to  manage  business,  and  make  bargains. 
The  weakness,  the  want  of  self-control,  and  the  incapacity  of 
forming  just  estimates  of  men  and  things,  always  visible  at  these 
seasons  in  such  men,  mark  them  out  as  prey  for  the  cheat  and 
the  sharper.  Accordingly  they  often  take  such  measures,  to  pro- 
duce in  them  such  a  degree  of  intoxication,  as  they  well  know 
will  effectually  answer  their  own  purposes.  Without  any  such 
pre-concertion,  there  are,  however,  always  sharpers  enough, 
ready  to  arrest  the  Drunkard  in  hiii  intoxication,  and  {)runkavds 
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enough  to  furnish  them  with  victims.  At  almost  a^  such  periods, 
the  losses  incurred  are  material,  frequently  they  are  great;  and 
sometimes  they  are  fatal. 

At  other  seasons,  when  the  intoxication  is  complete,  the  sub- 
ject of  it  is  exposed  to  extreme  personal  dangers.  Few  men,  in 
this  situation,  are  aware,'  so  long  as  they  retain  a  partial  use  of 
their  limbs,  and  some  faint  glimmerings  of  understanding,  how 
incompetent  they  have  become  to  direct  their  own  conduct  widi 
safety.  Of  course,  they  venture  without  apprehension  into  auch  si- 
tuations, as  demand  the  full  exercise  of  their  bodily  and  mental 
powers.  .  Hence  one  of  them  has  fallen  from  his  horse ;  and  brok- 
en his  limbs,  or  his  neck.  Another  has  fallen  into  the  fire  ;  and 
either  terminated  his  life,  or  made  himself  through  the  remainder 
of  it  a  miserable  cripple.  A  third  has  lost  himself  in  a  wintry 
storm ;  and  perished,  because  he  could  not  find  the  way  to  his 
own  house.  A  fourth  has  fallen  overboard,  and  been  dro?med« 
A  fifth  has  killed  himself  by  swallowing  a  larger  quantity  of  ar- 
dent spirits,  than  he  was  aware,  or  than  his  nature  could  sustain. 
By  these  and  many  other  accidents,  to  some  or  other  of  which 
the  Drunkard  is  almost  always  exposed,  multitudes  have  come  to 
an  untimely  end. 

Nor  is  the  danger  much  less  to  the  intoxicated  person  of  doing, 
without  any  design,  and  even  in  contradiction  to  his  prevailing 
wishes,  serious  injuries  to  those  around  him.  Not  a  small  num- 
ber of  dwelling  houses  have  been  consumed  by  these  undcsign- 
ing  incendiaries.  In  the  conflagration,  the  inhabitants,  whoever 
they  may  have  been,  most  frequently  his  family,  and  perhaps  as 
frequently  the  Drunkard  himself,  have  perished.  Who  that  has 
the  least  share  of  sober  reflection,  or  common  sense,  left,  would 
not  tremble  at  the  first  approach  towards  this  terrible  catas- 
trophe ? 

3.  The  Drunkard  exposes  himself  to  many  Temptations^  and 
many  Sins. 

Of  this  nature,  indeed,  are  all  those  things,  which  have  been 
mentioned  under  the  preceding  heads.  But,  beside  these  evils, 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  produces  many  others.  It  excites 
to  a  high  degree  of  intcnseness  most  of  the  vehement  passions 
df  man ;  particularly  anger  and  lust.    As  the  government  of  rea* 
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son  is  lost,  and  the  power  of  conscience  laid  asleep ;  the  pas- 
sions, at  all  times  sufficiently  strong,  assunte,  with  increased 
strength,  the  absohite  control  of  the  man ;  and  spur  and  goad 
him  on  to  every  crime  within  his  reach.  In  this  situation,  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  he  is  rarely  alone.  Other  Drunkards  are 
usually  around  him;  whose  reason  is  equally  enfeebled,  and 
whose  passions  are  equally  awake*  Among  men  of  strong  pas- 
sions, and  little  reason,  disputes  cannot  fail  to  arise.  In  such 
men  disputes  generate  anger  of  course.  Anger,  here,  regularly 
issues  in  quarrelling;  and  quarrelling  terminates  in  maimed 
limbs,  blood-shed,  and  death.  A  large  part  of  the  murders, 
which  have  existed  in  this  world,  have  grown  out  of  Intoxica- 
tion. 

4.  A  Drunkard  necessarily  Wastes  his  ovm  Property. 

This  he  often  docs,  as  I  have  already  observed,  by  the  foolish 
and  mischievous  bargains,  which  be  makes  during  the  hours  of 
intoxication.  But  this  is  far  from  being  all.  In  the  mere  pur- 
chase of  strong  drink  he  expends  greater  sums,  than  any  man, 
without  an  arithmetical  calculation,  would  suspect ;  and  obvious- 
ly greater,  than  moderate  property  can  bear.  • 

Nor  is  this  all.  A  great  part  of  his  time  is  spent  in  preparing 
the  means  of  intoxication ;  in  the  haunts,  to  which  he  resorts  for 
it ;  among  his  drinking  companions ;  and  in  sleeping,  and  wear- 
ing off,  its  immediate  effects.  All  this  time  would,  otherwise, 
have  been  employed  in  useful  business ;  and  would  have  thus 
been  the  means  of  increasing,  instead  of  diminishing,  his  pro- 
perty. 

Nor  is  he  less  a  sufferer  by  that  gradual  diminution  of  bodily 
and  mental  powers  mentioned  above.  His  frame,  and  limbs,  are  of 
course  diseased.  In  this  manner  he  becomes,  at  times,  disabled 
from  pursuing  his  business  at  all ;  and,  at  other  times,  obliged 
to  pursue  it  to  very  little  purpose.  What  he  does  in  this  situa- 
tion is  but  half  done ;  and  would  often  have  been  as  well  or 
much  better  omitted.  His  judgment  also,  and  skill,  arc  equally 
impaired ;  and,  instead  of  directing  his  business  with  success, 
are  wasted  on  feeble,  fruitless  plans,  miserably  executed.  As 
these  powers  decay,  he  becomes  careless,  listless,  and  negligent 
nf  his  concerns :  and  sees  them  continually  declining,  and  him- 
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self  daily  approaching  towards  beggary,  without  either  the  pov- 
er,'  or  the  will,  to  stay  the  deplorable  progress. 

Thus  he  voluntarily  robs  himself  of  a  comfortable  support  ia 
old  age,  and  in  the  sickness,  to  which  he  is  so  eminently  expos- 
ed ;  and,  at  an  untimely  period,  withers  the  power,  and  wastes 
the  means,  of  enjoyment. 

5.  7%e  Drunkard  destroys  hii  HetUth* 

No  Constitution  is  able  to  resist  the  scorching  e£Scacy  of  thai 
liquid  fire,  which  this  slave  of  sense  and  sin  incessantly  swallows. 
Pain,  sorrow,  and  disease,  are  its  inevitable  effects.  The  sto- 
mach becomes  speedily  too  much  weakened  to  receive,  and  the 
appetite  to  relish,  food ;  until  both  have  been  stimulated  by  a 
new  draught.  Speedily,  the  limbs  complain,  and  decay ;  the 
senses  become  obtuse ;  and  all  the  energy  of  the  body  gradually 
wastes  away. 

In  this  situation,  also,  the  skill  of  the  Physician,  and  the  pow- 
er of  Medicine,  are  rendered  useless.  A  large  proportion  of  all 
the  useful  medicines,  those,  particularly,  which  the  diseases  of 
drinking  men  chiefly  demand,  are  stimulants.  But  these  men 
have  used  ofte  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  stimulants  so  often, 
and  so  long,  that  medicines  of  this  nature  cease  to  operate  upon 
their  constitutions  with  their  proper  sanative  power.  They  arc 
left,  therefore,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  to  the  ravages,  and  suffer- 
ings, of  disease,  without  the  usual  means  of  cure,  alleviation,  or 
hope. 

6.  The  Drunkard  wastes  his  Reputation. 

A  good  name  is  better  than  great  riches.  It  would  be  no 
small  consolation,  therefore,  to  a  man  of  this  description,  under 
the  loss  of  his  property  and  his  health,  if  he  could  at  the  same 
time  preserve  his  Character.  But,  unhappily  for  him,  his  repu- 
tation is  squandered  faster  than  his  property,  and  destroyed 
more  suddenly  than  his  health.  Drunkenness  is  a  sin,  which, 
after  it  has  once  become  habitual,  is  so  rarely  relinquished,  as 
hardly  to  admit  the  feeblest  hope  of  reformation.  In  a  very 
early  part  of  his  progress,  therefore,  he  becomes  branded  with 
the  full  and  entire  character  of  a  Drwikard.  His  reputation,  of 
course,  is  lost  at  an  untimely  period ;  and  his  infamy  is  of  a  pre- 
mature growth.    But  What  character  can  be  more  degrading. 
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more  iDdicati?e  of  tbe  loss  of  virtue,  and  common  sense,  and  of 
the  voluntary  assumption  of  folly  and  self-pollution  2  What 
name  is  more  scandalous  ;  more  evidential,  that  a  man  has  left 
his  proper  rank  in  the  Creation,  and  sunk  himself  down  to  the 
level  of  brutes ;  than  that  of  a  Sot  ?  But  on  this  reputation,  thus 
wantonly  and  profligately  wasted,  hangs  almost  all  the  comfort 
and  usefulness  of  men.  To  preserve  it  fresh  and  untainted, 
therefore,  is  alike  their  interest  and  their  duty  :  a  duty  indispen- 
lable ;  an  interest,  which  cannot  be  estimated.  He,  who  does 
not  highly  value  it,  is  a  fool.  He,  who  wantonly  throws  it  away, 
it  a  madman. 

7.  Tht  Drunkard  destroys  his  Reason. 

Reason  has  been  often,  and  justly,  styled  <^  the  light  of  the 
mtnJ.'^  Mr.  Locke  with  great  force  and  beauty  styles  it,  <^  the 
candle  of  the  Lord^  shining  within  tnan*^^  It  is  our  only  ultimate 
directress.  Even  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Revelation  can 
be  nothing  to  us,  until  Reason  has  first  discerned  it  to  be  a  Reve- 
lation ;  and  determined  the  real  import  of  its  precepts  and  doc- 
trines. Still  more  absolutely  is  it  the  Arbiter  of  all  our  ordinary 
concerns.  For  these  we  have  no  other  guide,  and  can  submit 
them  to  no  other  control.  In  a  word,  Reason  makes  us  men ; 
and  without  it  we  should  be  brutes. 

But  this  invaluable  possession,  this  essence  of  his  character 
as  a  human  being,  himself,  his  all,  the  Drunkard  rapidly  wastes 
away. 

8.  7%e  Drunkard  destroys  his  Usefulness. 

This  Evil  is  dreadfully  involved  in  the  loss  of  his  property, 
health,  reputation,  and  reason.  The  perpetual  degradation, 
with  which  he  daily  appears  to  the  eyes  of  those  around  him,  not 
only  forbids  the  esteem,  and  confidence,  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  attainment  of  useful  business ;  but  renders  him  an  object 
of  abhorrence  and  loathing.  Thus,  without  reputation  to  recom- 
mend him  to  others,  or  property,  or  even  inclination,  to  befriend 
them ;  with  health  and  Reason  so  decayed,  as  to  be  unable  to 
befriend  himself;  he  ceases  to  be  of  any  serious  use  to  either. 
Of  course,  he  becomes  a  burden,  a  nuisance,  a  calamity,  to  the 

world.     Good  would  it  have  been  for  this  mem,  if  he  had  never  been 

*-  ■«■ — 
owm. 
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Id  the  mean  time,  sunk  and  lost  as  he  is,  he  continues,-  and 
usually  for  a  length  of  time,  to  be  a  merry  and  jovial  haunter  of 
taverns  and  dram-shops ;  and,  like  a  vessel  of  variolous  matter 
occasionally  opened,  spreads,  from  day  to  day,  a  pestilential  con- 
tagion through  the  clusters  of  miserable  wi*etches,  who  frequent 
these  dangerous  resorts.  Few  men  injure  a  community  more 
dreadfully  than  a  drunkard.  The  sin,  which  peculiarly  consti* 
tutes  his  character,  is  almost  wholly  derived  from  example. 
Every  such  example  therefore,  is  the  real  cause  of  extending  the 
evil  to  succeeding  generations,  as  well  as  of  corrupting  bis  con- 
temporaries. Were  the  injurers  of  mankind  to  receive  their 
real  deserts ;  Newgate  would  exchange  many  of  its  present  te- 
nants for  the  mischievous  slaves  of  strong  drink. 

9.  7%e  Drunkard  ruins  his  Family. 

In  this  comprehensive  and  aflecting  article,  several  particu- 
lars merit  the  most  serious  consideration. 

First ;  He  spreads  through  his  family  the  habit  of  Intoxica- 
tion. 

The  influence  of  parental  example,  especially  when  an  evil  ex- 
ample, I  have  already  had  occasion  particularly  to  unfold.  Id 
the  present  melancholy  case,  all  the  power  of  such  an  example 
is  felt  to  the  utmost.  It  is  an  example  seen  daily,  in  the  bouse, 
and  in  the  parent.  It  is  seen  by  children  so  soon  as  they  can 
see  any  thing ;  and  long  before  their  minds  are  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing its  nature,  or  its  tendency.  The  parent  visibly  re- 
gards spirituous  liquors  as  a  peculiarly  interesting  enjoyment  of 
sense,  at  a  time  when  they  know  no  enjoyments  but  those  of 
sense.  Of  course,  they  cannot  but  think  it  eminently  valuable. 
The  means  of  intoxication  are  also  provided  to  their  hand  ;  and 
their  own  home,  so  far  as  a  dangerous  and  malignant  influence  is 
concerned,  is  changed  into  a  Dram-shop.  The  mother,  in  the 
mean  time,  not  unfrequently  contracts  the  same  evil  habit  from 
the  father;  and  thus  both  Parents  unite  in  the  unnatural  and 
monstrous  employment  of  corrupting  their  children.  What  a 
prospect  is  here  presented  to  our  view !  A  husband  and  wife, 
to  whom  God  ha:?  given  children,  to  be  trained  up  by  tlicm  for 
Heaven,  united  together  in  taking  them  by  the  hand,  and  lead- 
ing them  coolly  to  perdition.     What  heart,  not  made  of  stone, 
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can  look  at  such  a  family,  without  feeling  exquisite  distress,  and 
the  most  terrible  forebodings  ?  Contemplate,  for  a  moment,  the 
innocent  helpless  beings,  perfectly  unconscious  of  their  danger, 
and  incapable  of  learning  it,  thus  led  as  victims  to  the  altar  of 
a  Modem  Moloehy  less  sanguinary  indeed,  but  not  less  cruel, 
than  the  heathen  god,  before  whom  the  Israelitish  Parents  burnt 
their  own  Offspring ;  and  say,  whether  you  most  pity  the  chil- 
dren, or  detest  the  parents. 

Secondly.  By  squandering  his  property  he  deprives  them  of  hoik 
Ctnnfort  and  Respectability. 

The  comfort,  which  we  enjoy  in  the  present  world,  so  far  as 
the  world  itself  is  concerned,  is  principally  found  in  realizing 
the  expectations,  which  we  have  rationally,  and  habitually,  form- 
ed concerning  our  future  circumstances  in  life.  These  expecta- 
tions are,  of  course,  grounded  on  the  circumstances  of  our  Pa- 
rents. We  expect  what  we  are  thus  taught  to  expect ;  and  this 
naturally  is,  that  we  receive  such  an  Ekiucation,  and  pass  through 
life  in  such  a  manner,  as  is  common  to  the  children  of  those,  who 
are  in  similar  circumstances.  These  expectations  the  drunken 
parent  gradually  fritters  away  with  the  gradual  diminution  of 
his  Estate.  The  mind  of  the  Child  sees,  with  more  and  more 
discouragement,  one  expected  gratification  vanish  after  another, 
till  it  ceases  to  exf^cct  at  all ;  and  sinks  down  into  sullen,  or 
broken-hearted,  despair. 

Among  the  evils,  which  children  suffer,  a  prime  one  is  the  loss 
ofEducatiany  of  that  Education,  I  mean,  which  is  suited  to  their 
condition  in  life.  The  instructions,  which  children  receive,  are 
a  debt,  which  no  parent  can  without  extreme  guilt  refuse  to  dis- 
charge; and  of  which  no  child  can  be  prevented,  but  by  robbe- 
i^,  as  well  as  fraud.  They  are  the  chief  means  of  his  future  comfort,^ 
and  his  future  usefulness.  They  take  him  out  of  the  list  of  Savages  9 
and  place  him  in  the  rank  of  Men.  They  form  him  to  wisdom,  to 
worth,  and  to  honour.  Beyond  this,  they  open  to  him  the  gates 
of  virtue,  glory,  and  immortality  ;  and  point  to  him  the  path  to 
Heaven. 

The  most  important  of  these  instructions  the  jParent  himself  i^ 
able,  and  therefore  bound,  to  give ;  the  instructions  especially  of 
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a  moral  and  religious  nature,  which  are  given,  and  received,  wit|i 
incomparably  the  greatest  efficacy  in  the  morning  of  life.  But 
what  instructions  can  a  drunkard  communicate  ?  What  must  be 
the  efficacy  even  of  Truth  itself,  proceeding  from  disturbed  rea- 
son, a  reeling  frame,  and  a  babbling  tongue  ?  With  this  image 
before  him,  what  child  can  sufficiently  withdraw  himself  firam 
shame,  and  anguish,  to  learn  at  all  ?  With  what  a  contradictory, 
and  monstrous  deformity  of  character,  must  religious  truths  and 
precepts  be  inculcated  on  his  child  by  a  man,  imbrutcd  by  strong 
drink ! 

The  Government  of  Children  is  obviously  of  no  less  import- 
ance, than  their  Instruction.  But  what  must  be  the  Govern- 
ment, exercised  by  a  Sot  ?  A  mixture  of  contradictions,  imbeci- 
lity, and  rage;  a  mixture,  which  every  child,  six  years  old,  per- 
fectly understands ;  and  which  no  child  of  that  age  can  respect, 
or  love.  How  can  he  reprove  them  for  their  faults  ?  His  own 
life  is  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  faults.  How  can  he  enjoin  upon 
them  virtuous  conduct  ?  His  own  life  is  a  perpetual  war  upon 
Virtue.  How  can  he  recommend  to  them  religion  ?  His  whole 
character  is  an  insult  upon  religion.  All  this  hb  children  per* 
fcctly  know;  and  their  meaning  eyes,  if  he  will  look  into  therai 
will  tell  him  the  story  in  language  unutterable.  • 

Thirdly.  He  breaks  their  hearts  by  subjecting  them  to  instj>port» 
able  Mortification. 

The  Drunkard  presents  his  family  with  the  melancholy  sight  of 
an  intoxicated  Parent :  an  image  always  before  their  eyes :  an 
image,  which  sinks  them  in  the  dust :  an  image,  which  over- 
whelms them  in  despair.  What  Child  can  look  at  such  an  ob- 
ject, and  remember  that  this  object  is  his  Parent,  without  a  brok- 
en heart  ? 

The  distresses,  thus  experienced,  he  renders  double-edged  by 
his  own  fretful  and  passionate  temper.  All  Drunkards,  almost, 
assume  this  temper,  of  course ;  and  in  this  manner  become  into- 
lerable nuisances  to  those,  with  whom  they  are  most  intimately 
connected.  The  house  of  a  Drunkard  is  always  the  seat  of  dis- 
content, and  turmoil.  The  sufferings  of  his  family  soon  become 
too  great  to  be  borne  with  patience.    Complaints,  which  nature 
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Mnnot  stifle,  beget  criminations,  reproaches,  abuses,  and  quar- 
rels ;  terminatiog,  not  unfrequently^  in  wounds,  bloodshed,  and 
death. 

In  this  mannet-  the  temper  of  his  family  is  ruined.  They  are 
taught,  and  in  a  sense  forced,  to  become  hostile  to  each  other ; 
and  prepared  to  become  enemies  to  mankind.  At  the  same 
lime,  they  are  rendered  uncomfortable  to  themselves ;  and, 
should  they  have  families  of  their  own,  are  made  curses  to  them 
also. 

Their  spirits,  in  the  mean  time,  are  broken  down  by  an  un> 
ceasing  consciousness,  which  they  cannot  escape,  that  their 
disgrace^  in  all  its  complication,  is  known,  and  published,  wher- 
ever they  are  known.  7%e  head,  at  least,  of  their  domestic  body 
if  not  only  distressingly,  but  scandalously  tick ;  and  sick  with  a 
hopeless,  as  well  as  shameful,  disease.  The  membertj  in  greater 
or  less  degrees,  suffer  with  the  head ;  and,  fgr  it  at  least,  suffer 
inexpressibly. 

To  all  these  things  ought  to  be  added  their  continual  appre- 
hension,  that  their  husband,  and  parent,  will  come  to  some 
dreadful  disaster,  or  to  an  untimely  end,  by  some  one  of  that  nu- 
merous train  of  accidents,  to  which  he  is  daily  exposed ;  and  the 
terrible  conviction,  that,  should  he  even  escape  these  evils,  he 
is  still  going  regularly  onward  to  final  perdition.  This  coosum- 
Biation  of  evils  they  are  compelled  to  expect,  with  an  assurance 
little  short  of  absolute  knowledge ;  and  cannot  fail  to  tremble 
in  the  morning,  lest  the  dreadful  event  should  arrive  before  the 
close  of  the  day. 

10.  The  Drunkard  destroys  his  Life. 

The  Drunkard  is  as  really  a  Suicide,  as  if  he  compassed  his 
death  by  the  pistol,  or  the  halter.  The  difference  is,  principallyi 
that  the  destruction  is  slower,  and  accomplished  by  a  long  suc- 
cession of  sins,  and  not  by  one  bold  and  desperate  effort  of  tur- 
pitude ;  and  that  the  Drunkard,  instead  of  aiming  at  his  life,  aims 
merely  at  the  gratification  of  his  appetite :  while  the  .Suicide 
makes  his  own  destruction  his  prime  purpose.  The  Drunkard 
is  a  negligent,  the  Suicide  an  intentional,  Sclf-Murdercr.  Often^ 
indeed,  the  Drunkard  destroys  himself  in  a  moment.    Often,  a^ 
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I  have  already  observed,  he  falls  from  his  horse ;  or  into  the  fire ; 
or  into  the  water ;  or  is  brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  some 
other  fatal  ^accident.  Most  usually,  however,  he  wastes,  gra- 
dually, the  taper  of  life  before  the  time ;  and  thus  cuts  off  one 
fourth,  one  third,  or  one  half,  of  his  accepUd  time :  even  while 
he  lives,  by  his  desperate  progress  in  sin  he  terminates  all  hii 
hopes  of  salvation. 

]  1.  The  Drunkard  ruins  his  Soul, 

It  has  been  heretofore  observed,  that  the  Drunkard  destroys 
liis  Reason.  In  this  manner  he  is  unfitted  for  all  profitable  use 
of  the  means  of  Grace,  and  for  all  attention  to  eternal  life* 
Every  call  of  mercy  finds  him  stupid  and  regardless.  To  every 
threatening,  his  ears  are  deaf:  to  eveiy  promise  his  heart  is  in* 
sensible.  The  power  of  Motives  he  knows  not  how  to  feel :  and 
even  their  nature  he  cannot  comprehend.  To  temptations,  on 
the  contrary,  he  is  always  exposed,  alive,  and  awake.  Around 
him,  therefore,  temptations  throng,  and  every  tempter  festens  on 
him  as  his  prey.  Sin,  of  course,  becomes  his  business :  and  he 
(Iraws  iniquity  as  with  a  cart-rope. 

In  the  mean  tiQ)e,  he  is,  beyond  most  other  men,  hopeless  of 
reformation.  The  hopeless  condition  of  a  Sot  is  proverbial* 
Amendment  in  this  case  is  so  rare,  as  scarcely  to  admit  belief* 
Indeed,  Heaven  seems  to  have  stamped  this  sin  almost  always 
with  reprobation*  To  complete  his  miserable  condition,  he  is 
cut  oCT  from  prayer.  No  person,  who  intends  to  sin,  can  pray. 
No  person,  who  intends  to  tempt  himself,  as  the  Drunkard  al* 
ways  docs,  can  say,  Lead  me  not  into  temptation  }  but  deliver  me 
from  evil:  and  no  person,  who  cannot  pray,  can  be  saved. 
Thus  the  Drunkard  holds  out  to  his  family,  and  to  the  world,  the 
deplorable  spectacle  of  a  sinner,  hardened  beyond  the  common 
measure;  exposing  himself  to  sin,  of  every  kind,  and  in  every 
degree,  and  yet  voluntarily  depriving  himself  of  the  usual  means 
6f  repentance ;  hastening  to  perdition,  and  yet  closing  his  eyes 
to  the  ds^ngers  of  the  precipice,  on  which  he  stands,  and  to  the 
terrors  of  the  gulph,  which  opens  beneath. 

IV.  I  shall  now  endeavour  summarily  to  point  oxil  the  Means  of 
Avoiding  this  dreadful  Evil. 
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1  •  Mmong  thin  Means^  ii  will  ht  rtadUy  ^aen,  mitl  ht  iJu  avoid- 
nee  of  the  CmiaeSt  by  which  Intoxication  is  iolicitedj  or  en* 
Turaged. 

Most  of  these  causes  may,  ordiDaAly,  be  avoided  by  a  little 
are,  and  a  little  resolution*  No  persons,  except  the  fiunily  of 
le  drunkardy  are  obliged  to  be  present,  unless  casually,  to  ex- 
mples  of  this  nature*  No  person  is  necessitated  to  frequent  the 
laces  -in  which,  or  company  of  the  persons  by  whom,  this  evil 
abit  is  encouraged.  Every  man  can  avoid  regular  drinking* 
liat  all  this  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  a  duty  of  the  most  press- 
ig  kind,  will  not  be  questioned*  Every  thing,  here,  depends 
i»  renstingj  or  avoiding,  the  beginnings  of  evil. 

Peculiarly,  is  it  the  duty,  and  wisdom,  of  all  men  to  abstain 
■cm  the  haunts  of  drunkenness,  from  drinking  companions,  and 
■om  regular  drinking*  Almost  all  habits  of  intoxication  are  ori- 
inated  by  one,  or  other  of  these  causes*  He,  who  becomes  fa- 
liliar  with  these  temptations,  is  advancing  to  perdition  with  his 
yes  open. 

3*  The  man^  who  finds  in  JUmselfany  pectdiar  relish  for  spiri' 
urns  liquors^  is  bound  to  abstain  from  them  wholly. 

The  relish  for  these  increases,  invariably,  with  every  instance^ 
nd  degree,  of  indulgence*  To  cherish  it,  therefore,  is  to  make 
urselves  drunkards ;  and  it  is  cherished  most  efficaciously  by 
epeatcd  drinking*  No  man  will  do  this,  who  is  not  a  fSetir  can- 
idate  for  bedlam* 

3*  All  persons^  who  have  already  begun  the  habit  of  intoxication, 
re  bound  to  desist^  absolutely,  from  all  use  of  strong  drink. 

Every  effort  at  gradual  reformation  will  only  cheat  him,  who 
lakes  it.  At  first,  it  may  seem  to  promise  something ;  but  it 
rill  soon  be  found  to  perform  nothing,  of  any  use*  The  can- 
idate  for  reformation  will  speedily  find  himself  more  entangled 
lan  ever,  and  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  reformation  intend- 
d*  Hard  as  the  case  may  be,  he  must  break  off  at  once,  or  be 
uined* 

4*  Persons,  not  peculiarly  in  danger  of  this  evil^  are^  never* 
heless^  bound  scrupulously  to  guard  against  it. 

No  reputation,  no  wisdk>m,  nor  hardly  any  worth,  will  secure 
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man  against  Drunkenness.  This  sin  is  found  in  the  cottage, 
and  in  the  palace ;  in  the  study  of  the  Philosopher,  and  in  ife 
Sacred  desk ;  in  the  hall  of  council,  and  on  the  bench  of  Justice; 
and,  contrary  to  what  wou(^  seem  the  dictates  of  nature,  as  wdl. 
as  delicacy,  in  the  female  sex ;  even  in  instances,  where  dii* 
tinction,  understanding,  amiableness,  and  refinement,  would  a|h 
pear  to  forbid  even  the  suspicion.  In  most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
cases,  the  Evil  creeps  insensibly  on  the  unhappy  subject ;  and 
overcomes  him  before  he  is  aware.  A  prime  object,  to  be  here 
regarded,  is,  therefore,  to  keep  the  danger  always  before  our  eyes. 
We  are  ever  to[feel,  that  we  ourselves  are  in  danger ;  and  to  coo* 
sider  a  habitual,  lively,  dread  of  it  as  our  first  safety.  We  are 
to  form,  also,  vigorous  and  standing  resolutions,  that  we  will  not 
be  overcome.  These  we  are  invariably  to  form  in  the  fear  of 
God ;  with  a  solemn  recollection  of  his  presence ;  with  a  hum* 
ble  dependence  on  Him  to  bless  us ;  and  with  fervent  supplied* 
tions  for  his  blessing.  To  strengthen  our  resolutions,  and  to 
keep  our  fears  awake,  wc  arc  to  mark  the  miserable  victims  o( 
this  sin  with  anxiety  and  terror ;  to  regard  the  sin  itself  as  the 
highway  to  Hell;  and  to  realize,  that  in  yielding  to  it  we  seal 
our  own  reprobation. 

To  all  this  conduct  motives  can  never  be  wanting.  Multi- 
tudes, of  the  highest  import,  and  the  most  commanding  eflBcacy, 
have  been  already  suggested  in  the  progress  of  tliis  discourse. 
Every  heart  in  this  house,  which  is  not  formed  of  adamant,  must 
have  felt  their  force.  Nothing  pleads  for  it,  except  the  mere 
appetite  for  strong  drink :  an  appetite,  usually  unnatural,  and 
created  by  casual  indulgence.  All  things  else  in  Heaven,  and 
in  Earth,  exclaim  against  it  with  a  single  voice.  Our  health, 
our  reputation,  our  safety,  our  reason,  our  usefulness,  our  lives, 
our  souls,  our  families,  and  our  friends,  in  solemn  and  aflect- 
ing  union,  urge,  entreat,  and  persuade,  us  to  abstain.  Go<l  com- 
mands ;  Christ  solicits ;  the  Spirit  of  Grace  influences ;  us  to 
abstain.  Angels  and  Glorified  Saints  behold  our  conduct  with 
such  anxiety,  and  alarm,  as  happy  beings  can  feel ;  and  watch, 
and  hope,  to  see  our  escape.  The  Law  M'ith  a  terrible  voice 
thunders  in  our  ears  that  dreadful  denunciation,  "  Drunkards 
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shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God/'  Even  Hell  itself,  hos* 
tile  as  it  is  to  our  salvation,,  follows  the  rest  of  the  Universe; 
and^  in  spite  of  its  own  malevolence,  subjoins  its  dreadful  admo- 
nition, by  marshalling  before  us  the  innumerable  hosts  of  mise- 
rable wretches,  whom  this  sin  has  driven  to  its  mansions  of  des- 
pair. Who,  that  does  not  already  sleep  the  sleep  of  death,  can 
refiise  to  hear,  awake,  and  live  ? 


SERMON  CXIX 


SEVENTH  COMMANDMENT. 

THE  ORIGIN,  NATURE, 
BENEFITS  OF  MARRIAGE. 


Exodus  xx.  14. 
Thou  shalt  not  commit  adulttry^ 

Bbforb  I  enter  upon  the  direct  consideration  of  the  precept  in 
the  Text,  it  will  be  useful,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  en- 
forcing it,  to  examine  the  nature  of  Marriage.  The  Sin,  imme- 
diately forbidden  in  the  Text,  derives,  in  some  respects,  its  ex- 
istence from  this  Institution;  and,  is,  in  all  respects,  intimately 
connected  with  it,  in  whatever  manner,  or  degree,  the  Sin  may 
exist.  Such  an  Examination,  also,  derives  particular  imp^lance 
from  the  fact,  that  it  has  been  rarely  made  in  the  Desk.  Indeed, 
I  do  not  know  where  it  has  been  made,  in  such  a  manil^r,  as  to 
satisfy  my  own  wishes. 

In  discussing  this  Subject  I  shall  consider, 

I.  The  Origin  ;        ^ 

II.  The  Nature ;  and, 

III.  The  Benefits  ;  of  Marriage. 

I.  The  Origin  of  Marriage  is  from  God. 

In  other  words,  Marriage  is  a  Divine  Institution. 

The  proof  of  this  position  is  complete  in  the  following  pas- 
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sage.  Matth.  xiz.  3 — 6.  JTu  Pharisees  also  came  unto  kiniy  ttmpt* 
ing  Attn,  and  saying  unto  kim^  Is  it  lawftd  for  a  man  to  put  away 
his  wife  for  every  cause  ?  And  he  answered^  and  said  unto  thetnj 
Have  ye  not  read,  that  fts,  which  made  them  at  the  beginnings 
made  them  male  and  female  ;  And  said^  For  this  cause  shall  a 
man  leave  father  and  mother^  and  shall  cleave  lo  his  vnfe;  and 
they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh.  Wherefore^  they  arc  no  more  twain^ 
but  one  flesh.  Whatj  therefore^  God  hath  joined  together ^  let  not 
man  put  asunder. 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture  our  Saviour  declares,  that,  when 
God  bad  created  man  male  and  female,  he  said,  For  this  cause 
shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother^  and  shall  cleave  unto  hisf 
wife  ;  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh.  These,  it  is  ever  to  be 
remembered,  are  the  words  of  God  Himself;  as  they  are  here 
declared  to  be  by  Christ ;  and  not,  as  they  have  often  been  er- 
roneously supposed  to  be,  the  words  of  Adam.  God  made  man 
male  and  female  for  this  end ;  and  in  these  words  delivered  his 
own  Ordinance  to  mankind ;  at  once  permitting,  and  directing, 
that  a  man,  henceforth,  should  leave  his  father  and  mother ;  and 
that  lawfully,  notwithstanding  his  high,  and  otherwise  indissolu- 
ble,  obligations  to  them ;  and  be  united  to  his  wife.  Accord- 
ingly^  He  declares  them,  henceforth,  to  be  no  more  twain,  but 

one. 

That  these  words  contain  an  Institution  of  God,  and  that  this 

Institution  is  Marriage,  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment.  The 
only  question,  which  can  be  asked  concerning  the  subject,  is, 
For  whom  was  this  Institution  designed  ?  Plainly  it  was  not  de- 
signed for  Adam  and  Eve :  for  they  had  neither  father  nor  mo- 
ther ;  and  were,  therefore,  not  included  in  the  terms  of  the  Or- 
dinance ]  and,  being  already  married  by  God  Himself,  were  ne*' 
cessarily  excluded  from  any  Ordinance,  succeeding  that  event. 
The  Ordinance,  then,  respected  their  posterity  only :  and,  as 
it  is  delivered  in  absolutely  indefinite  terms,  terms  unrestricted 
to  any  individuals,  or  collections  of  mankind ;  it  respected  all 
their  posterity  alike. 

In  this  manner  is  it  directly  explained  by  our  Saviour,  in  the 
passage  quoted  above.     The  Pharisees  asked  Him,  whether  it 
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ires  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  toifefor  every  cause*  Christ 
replies,  that,  in  consequence  of  this  Institution,  a  man  and  his 
wife  are  no  more  twain,  but  one ;  that  is,  a  man  and  his  wife,  at  the 
fmie,  in  which  he  was  speakings  and  from  the  timej  when  this  or- 
dinance  toas  made^  are  no  more  twain,  but,  from  the  day  of  their 
marriage,  are  by  this  Ordinance  constituted  one.  Accordingly, 
he  subjoins,  What  God  hath  joined  together  y  let  not  man  put  asuit- 
der.  As  if  He  had  said,  **  God  hath  joined  together  by  this  0^ 
dinance  all  men  and  women,  who  arc  lawfully  married ;  or,  in 
other  words,  every  lawfully  married  pair."  Man,  therefore,  can- 
not lawfully  disjoin  them.  Here  it  is  evident  beyond  a  debate, 
that  our  Saviour  pronounced  men  to  he  married^  or  joined  together, 
nt  the  time^  when  He  made  these  declarations,  by  God  Himself  w 
this  Ordinance.  Of  course,  the  Ordinance,  extends  to  all  law- 
fully married  persons. 

II.  The  Js^ature  of  Marriage  may  be  explained  in  the  following 
manner. 

Marriage  is  an  union  between  two  persons  of  the  different  sexes. 
It  is  carefully  to  be  remembered,  that  the  Ordinance  of  Godj 
which  gave  birth  to  it,  limits  the  Union  to  two.  God  said,  For 
this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave 
to  his  wife  ;  not.  Men  shall  leave  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
shall  cleave  unto  their  wife  ;  nor,  ^4  man  shall  leave  his  father  and 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wives,  And  they  twain  shall  be 
one  :  Not,  they  indefinitely,  without  declaring  how  many  ;  nor  they 
three,  four,  or  five  ;  but  they  twain.  The  Ordinance,  therefore, 
on  which  alone  Marriage  is  lawfully  founded,  limits  this  Union, 
in  the  most  express  and  definite  manner,  to  two  persons.  What 
God  has  thus  established,  man  cannot  alter. 

It  is  the  most  Intimate  Union,  which  exists  in  the  present  world. 
The  persons,  who  are  thus  united,  are  joined  together  in  a  more 
intimate  relation,  than  any  other,  which  exists,  or  can  exist, 
among  mankind.  No  attachment  is  so  strong ;  no  tenderness  is 
so  great;  as  that,  which  is  originated,  and  cherished,  by  this 
Institution.  This  is  directly  predicted,  and  very  forcibly  declar- 
ed, in  the  passage,  which  I  have  quoted  from  St.  Matthew.  For 
this  cause^  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother,  ajid  shall  cleave 
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io  his  wiftj  tmd'ikijf  twain  shall  be  one*  Accordinglyi  the  aoion 
of  affections,  interests,  labours,  and  life,  liere  existing,  has  no 
parallel  in  the  present  world. 

It  is  also  a  Psrpetual  Union*  The  connection  is  entered  into 
by  both  parties  for  life.  God  has  constituted  it  by  joining  the 
parties  with  His  own  Infinite  Authority ;  and  has  forbidden  man 
to  put  them  asunder.  It  is  indissoluble,  therefore,  on  any  ground, 
but  that  of  Crime :  a  crime  of  one  kind  only ;  and  in  its  na- 
ture fatal  to  all  the  blessings,  and  hopes,  intended  by  the  Insti- 
tution. 

*  It  is  an  Uniotij  also^  formed  hy  a  most  solemn  Covenant.  In  this 
Covenant  God  is  appealed  to,  as  a  Witness  of  the  sincere  affec- 
tion, and  upright  designs,  of  the  parties ;  both  of  whom  engage, 
mutually,  the  exercise  of  those  affections,  and  the  pursuit  of  that 
conduct,  which,  together,  are  the  most  efficacious  means  of  their 
mutual  happiness.  This  Covenant  plainly  approaches  very  near 
to  the  solemnity,  and  obligation,  of  an  Oath ;  and,  exclusively 
of  that,  in  which  Man  gives  himself  up  to  God,  is,  without  a 
doubt,  the  most  solemn,  and  the  most  important,  ever  entered 
into  by  Man.  When  the  duties  of  it  are  faithfully  performed ; 
they  furnish  a  fair  foundation  for  the  best  hopes,  that  the  Union 
will  be  immortal. 

III.  Uie  Benefits  of  this  Institution  are  incalculably  numerous, 
and  inestimably  important. 

This  truth  is  clearly  evident  from  the  observations,  already 
made,  concerning  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Marriage.  It  is  also 
forcibly  evinced  by  the  manner,  in  which  the  subject  is  elsewhere 
exhibited  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  violation  of  the  Marriage  Covenant  was  of  such  conse- 
quence in  the  view  of  the  Divine  Mind,  that  it  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  the  Commands  in  the  Decalogue. 

In  the  laws  concerning  this  subject,  given  to  the  Israelites^ 
curses  were  pronounced  in  form  against  the  direct  violations 
of  the  Marriage  vow ;  and  the  violators  were  punished  with 
death. 

Of  Adulterers,  and  all  other  transgressors  of  the  Seventh  Com- 
mand, it  is  declared,  in  the  New  Testament,  that  they  shall  hav^ 
iheir  part  m  the  lake  tohich  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone,    Jfont 
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of  those  who  go  in  to  the  strange  woman^  says  Solomon,  turn 
again  ;  neither  take  they  hold  of  the  paths  of  life. 

The  relation  between  Christ  and  His  Church  is,  throughout 
the  Scriptures,  exhibited  as  a  Marriage.  God  says  to  His 
Church,  TTiy  Maker  is  thy  Husband:  Jehovah  op  Hosts  is  IBs 
Jfame.  The  Angel  in  the  Revelation  styles  the  Church  the 
Bride,  the  LamVs  Wife. 

From  these  and  other  similar  exhibitions  of  this  subject  in  the 
Scriptures,  it  must  necessarily  be  supposed^  that  God  regarded 
Marriage  as  pre-eminently  important,  and  beneficial,  to  man- 
kind. 

The  Benefits  of  Marriage,  however,  like  those  of  every  other 
practical  concern,  are  chiefly  to  be  learned  from  facts.  I  shall, 
therefore,  apply  directly  to  that  extensive  source  of  information; 
and  exhibit,  with  a  brief  survey,  such  of  these  benefits,  unfolded 
by  human  experience,  as  the  present  opportunity  will  permit. 

1.  Marriage  is,  extensively y  the  means  of  Comfort  to  the  mat' 
ried  Pair. 

This  was  originally  proposed  by  God  as  an  important  end 
of  the  Institution.  And  the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not  good,  thtHI 
the  man  should  be  alone  ;  I  will  make  him  an  help  meet  for  hinu 
Accordingly,  this  end  has  been  regularly  accomplished  from  the 
beginning. 

Licentious  men,  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  have  car* 
ried  on  a  course  of  open,  and  incessant,  hostility  against  this  In- 
stitution ;  as  they  have,  indeed,  against  all  the  real  interests  of 
mankind.  In  the  progress  of  this  warfare,  they  have  arraigned 
the  wisdom,  and  denied  the  benefits,  of  it ;  charged  upon  it  evils, 
which  it  does  not  produce ;  and  enhanced  those,  which  are  inci- 
dent to  the  Marriage-state.  The  unhappy  marriages,  which 
have  been  contracted  in  violation  of  the  law  of  our  nature  and  of 
the  Scriptures,  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  only  excep- 
tions to  the  general  truth  under  discussion,  they  have  multiplied 
without  consideration,  or  integrity  ;  and  have  brought  them  up 
to  public  view  as  just  exhibitions  of  the  Marriage-state  in  gene- 
ral. In  a  word,  they  have  treated  this  subject,  as  they  customa- 
rily treat  others  of  a  serious  nature.  They  have  misstated  facts ; 
they  have  sophisticated  arguments ;  and,  where  neither  would  aa« 
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iwer  their  purpose,  they  have  endeavoured  to  accomplish  it  by 
contempt,  sneers,  and  ridicule. 

This  conduct,  censurable  and  mischievous  as  it  is,  is,  perhaps, 
not  to  be  wondered  at  in  men  of  such  a  character.  But  it  is,  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  men  of  a  far  better  cliaracter  should  have 
followed  their  steps,  A  man  of  even  moderate  reflection  must 
be  equally  surprised,  and  wounded,  to  see  how  many,  otherwise 
respectable,  writers  in  the  peculiarly  enlightened  Kingdom  of 
Crreat  Britain  have,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  lent  their  names, 
to  foster  the  wretched  calumnies  and  falsehoods,  heaped  so  unde- 
servedly upon  this  subject. 

That  there  are  unhappy  marriages,  and  that  the  number  of 
them  is  considerable,  I  am  not  disposed  to  question.  There  are 
many  persons,  whose  passions  are  too  violent,  or  whose  temper 
is  too  sordid,  to  permit  them  to  be  happy  in  any  situation*  Per- 
sons marry,  at  times,  whose  dispositions  are  wholly  incompati- 
ble with  each  other.  There  are  vicious  persons,  who  will  nei- 
ther be  happy  themselves,  nor  suffer  others  to  be  happy.  All 
these,  it  is  readily  conceded,  will  find  little  happiness  in  the 
Marriage-state. 

The  propensities,  inwrought  into  our  nature  as  a  law,  and  the 
declarations  of  Scripture,  teach  us  alike,  and  irresistibly,  that 
this  Union  is  to  be  formed  only  on  the  ground  of  affection,  regu- 
lated by  prudence.  On  this  plan,  and  on  this  only,  can  Mar- 
riage be  reasonably  expected  to  be  happy.  We  are  not  there- 
fore to  wonder,  that  persons,  who  marry  for  the  purposes  of  al- 
lying themselves  to  families  of  distinction ;  acquiring,  or  repair- 
ing, fortunes  ;  obtaining  rank ;  or  gratifying,  in  any  manner,  am- 
bition, avarice,  or  sensuality ;  should  afterwards  find  themselves 
unhappy.  These  persons  do  not,  intentionally,  marry  either 
husbands  or  wives.  They  marry  distinction,  fortunes,  titles,  vil- 
las, luxury,  and  grandeur.  The  objects,  to  which  they  inten- 
tionally unite  themselves,  they  acquire.  It  cannot  be  wondered 
at,  that  they  do  not  gain  those,  which  they  never  sought ;  nor 
that  they  do  not  find  the  blessings  of  marriage,  foUdwing  plans 
and  actions,  which,  unless  incidentally,  have  no  relation  to  Mar- 
riage. These  persons,  it  is  true,  find  the  objects,  to  which  they 
are  really  wedded,  incumbered  by  beings,  who  stand  in  the 
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places  of  husbands  and  wives.  Still,  they  cannot  form  even  a 
pretence  for  complaining :  since,  with  their  eyes  open,  they  vo- 
luntarily subject  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  such  gratifications, 
to  all  the  evik,  arising  out  of  the  incumbrance.  The  parson, 
who  wishes  to  obtain  the  blessings,  designed  by  this  or  any  other 
Institution  of  God,  must  intentionally  conform  to  the  nature  and 
apirit  of  the  Institution  itself;  and  to  all  the  precepts  concerning 
it,  by  which  He  has  manifested  His  own  pleasure. 

I  have  lived  in  very  many  families ;  and  those,  often  io  plain, 
as  well  as  polished,  life.  With  very  many  more,  extensively 
diversified  in  character  and  circumstances,  I  have  been  intimate- 
ly  acquainted.  By  the  evidence,  arising  from  these  &cts,  I  am 
convinced,  that  the  great  body  of  married  persons  are  rendered 
more  happy  by  this  Union ;  and  are  as  happy,  as  their  charac* 
ter,  and  their  circumstances,  could  permit  us  to  expect.  Poverty 
cannot,  whether  in  the  married  or  single  state,  enjoy  the  plea- 
sures of  wealth ;  avarice,  those  of  generosity ;  ambition,  those 
of  moderation ;  ignorance,  those  of  knowledge ;  vulgarity,  those 
of  refinement ;  passion,  those  of  gentleness ;  nor  vice,  in  whatp 
ever  form,  those  of  virtue.  The  evils,  here  specified.  Marriage, 
it  is  true,  cannot  remove.  Nor  are  they  removeable  by  Celiba- 
cy :  and,  where  these  evils  exist,  neither  Celibacy,  nor  Marriage, 
can  confer  the  contrary  blessings.  Grapesj  herej  will  not  gnm 
tpon  thorns^  nor  Jigs  upon  thistles.  Nothing  but  folly  can  lead 
us  to  expect,  that  this  Institution  will  change  the  whole  nature  of 
those,  who  enter  into  it;  and,  like  a  magical  spell,  confer 
knowledge,  virtue,  and  loveliness,  upon  beings  who  have  nei- 
Ihcr. 

2.  Another  end  of  this  Institution  is  the  Preservation  and  Com^ 
fort  of  Children* 

The  experience  of  all  ages,  and  countries,  so  far  as  it  has  ex- 
tended to  this  subject,  has  uniformly  shown,  that  the  ofispring  of 
illicit  concubinage  suficr  innum^^ble  evils,  to  which  those,  bom 
in  wedlock  are  not  subjected.  In  a  prodigious  multitude  of  in- 
stances, they  perish  before,  or  immediately  after,  they  are  born. 
In  a  vast  multitude  of  others, '  they  die  in  the  early  periods  of 
childhood.  They  suffer  from  hunger,  cold,  nakedness,  negli- 
gence, the  want  of  nursing,  watching,  medicine,  and  every  other 
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comfort  of  life.  The  peculiar  affection  of  Married  Parents,  and 
the  peculiar  efforts  to  which  it  gives  birth,  have  ever  been  indis- 
pensable to  the  preservation  of  children  from  these  evils,  the  es- 
tablishment of  their  health,  and  the  continuance  of  their  lives. 
Children  need  ten  thousand  supplies,  cares,  and  tendernesses, 
which  nothing  but  this  affection  will  ever  furnish ;  and  without 
which,  they  either  die  suddenly,  or  waste  away  with  a  lingering 
dissolution. 

This  work  of  raising  up  children  from  infancy  to  manhood,  is 
-the  most  laborious  of  all  our  worldly  concerns ;  and  requires 
more  efibrts  of  both  body  and  mind,  more  toil,  care,  patience^ 
and  perseverance,  than  any  other.  To  most  men,  indeed,  it  is  ft 
great  part  of  all,  which,  ordinarily,  they  find  to  do  in  their  secv* 
lar  business. 

For  this  great  work,  God,  with  Wisdom,  which  can  never  be 
sufficiently  admired,  has  made  effectual  provision  by  the  paren- 
tal tenderness,  always  existing,  and  flourishing,  in  Married  Pa« 
rents,  with  so  few  exceptions,  as  to  demand  no  attention  here^ 
but  always  withered,  and  commonly  destroyed,  by  pronriscuoos 
concubinage.  This  tenderness,  neither  time  nor  toil,  neither 
care  nor  anxiety,  neither  trouble  nor  disappointment,  neither 
filial  ingratitude  nor  filial  profligacy,  can  overcome,  exhaust,  or* 
discourage.  Other  affections  become  cold,  wearied,  and  dis* 
heartened ;  and  are  often  converted  into  negligence,  or  hatred., 
But  this,  like  the  Celestial  Fire  in  the  Jewish  Temple,  bmms  by 
night  and  by  day ;  and  is,  through  this  world,  an  everlasting  flame, 
which  cannot  be  extinguished.  Without  it,  what  would  become 
of  Children  in  poverty,  in  their  rebellion,  and  in  their  profliga- 
cy ?  Who  would  watch  over  them ;  who  relieve,  supply,  endure, 
and  forgive  ? 

In  promiscuous  concubinage,  children  would  be  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  world ;  to  the  supplies  of  accident ;  to  the  charity 
of  the  street ;  to  the  bleak  and  desolate  waste ;  to  the  frozen 
hospital ;  and  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  sky :  to  pine  with  hun- 
ger; to  chill  with  nakedness;  to  shrivel  with  unkindness;  to 
consume  with  premature  disease;  to  die  an  untimely  death: 
and,  denied  a  grave,  now  the  privilege  even  of  beggars,  to 
feed  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  fowls  of  Heaven. 
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3^  IJiis  Institution  is  the  source  of  all  the  Jfatural  Relations  of 
mankind. 

By  these  I  mean  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  (which  in 
a  subordinate  sense  may  be  called  natural ;)  those  of  Parents 
and  children,  of  brothers  and  sisters,  together  with  many  others, 
which  are  of  considerable,  although  of  inferior,  importance. 
These  relations  are  immensely  more  interesting,  and  useful,  to 
the  world,  than  any,  nay,  than  all,  others.  They  connect  man- 
kind by  bonds,  far  more  intimate,  delightful,  and  enduring ;  re* 
aist  incomparably  more  the  irregular,  evil,  and  stormy  passions 
of  man,  soften  his  rugged  nature ;  overthrow  his  violent  pur- 
poses ;  and  spread  through  the  world  a  degree  of  peace,  and  mo- 
deration, which  without  them  would  be  impossible. 

4.  T%is  Institution  is  the  source  of  all  the  gentUy  and  useful. 
Natural  Affections. 

These  are  Conjugal  Tenderness,  Parental  Love,  Filial  Piety, 
and  Brotherly  and  Sisterly  Attachment :  far  the  most  amiable, 
endearing,  permanent,  and  useful,  native  affections  of  man.  No 
other  affections  have,  originally,  any  softness,  sweetness,  or 
loveliness ;  but  all  owe  to  these  every  thing,  which  is  of  this 
nature.  All  our  native  amiableness  is  awakened  by  the  pre- 
sence of  those,  whom  we  love:  and  we  originally  love  those 
only,  who  fisrm  the  domestic  circle,  within  which  we  were  bom ; 
those,  from  whom  we  early  received  the  offices  of  tenderness. 
Here,  Natural  Affection  first  springs.  Here,  also,  it  grows  and 
flourishes  ;  and  from  its  stem,  deeply  rooted  here,  sends  abroad 
its  boughs  and  branches,  its  blossoms  and  fruits.  The  mind, 
here  strengthened,  and  refined,  begins  to  wander  abroad  into 
the  neighbourhood,  to  find  new  objects  for  attachment  in  other 
families.  Relations,  less  near,  easily  slide  into  its  affections ; 
and  are  enrolled  by  it  in  the  list  of  those  whom  it  loves.  To 
these  succeed,  in  their  turns,  a  train  of  friends,  neighbours,  and 
countrymen :  until  the  sphere  swells  beyond  the  limits  of  its 
comprehension.  What  would  this  world  be  without  these  affec- 
tions ;  and  without  the  conduct,  to  which  they  give  birth  ?  No- 
thing good  would  ever  be  begun  ;  much  less  be  carried  on,  and 
conducted  to  a  prosperous  conclusion.  But  these  affections 
commence,  are  cherished,  and  confirmed,  in  families  only ;  and 
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without  them  would  either  never  exist  at  all,  or  be  mere  abor- 
tions. 

5n  TTm  iuUiHtian  is  the  source  of  all  Industry  and  Eco- 
nomy. 

Industry  is  the  source,  and  Economy  the  preservation,  of  all 
the  comfinrtable  subsistence  of  man*  But  Industry,  as  is  pro- 
verbially observed,  is  not  natural  to  the  human  race.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  result  of  education,  and  habit,  only.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Savages  of  all  Countries,  being  uneducated  to  indus- 
trious exertion,  are  lazy  in  the  extreme ;  and  are  roused  to  toilf 
only  by  the  calls  of  Hunger.  This  habit  cannot  even  be  begun, 
as  the  education,  whence  it  is  derived,  cannot  exifk  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  but  in  families  ;  nor  by  any  other  persons,  ex- 
cept  Parents ;  nor  at  any  other  period,  beside  childhood.  With- 
out families,  indeed.  Industry  would  not  exist :  and  without  In- 
dustry the  world  would  be  a  desert. 

Economy  is  not  le;ss  necessary  to  human  comfort,  than  Indus- 
try ;  and  is  still  more  unnatural  to  man.  It  demands  the  atten- 
tion of  every  day  to  those  things,  which  we  are  to  preserve ;  and 
this  attention  is  more  irksome,  than  labour  itself.  Fewer  per* 
sons  overcome  their  reluctance  to  it.  Savages  are  always  Squan- 
derers. Exposed  as  they  perpetually  are  to  want  and  famine ; 
and  frequently,  and  distressingly,  as  they  suffer  from  these  evils ; 
such  is  their  reluctance  to  this  employment,  that  they  go  on  from 
age  to  age,  wasting,  suffering,  and  perishing. 

Early,  watchful,  and  long-continued  Education  will  alone  es- 
tablish a  habit  either  of  Industry,  or  Economy.  The  attention, 
the  authority,  and  the  example,  of  Parents  are  all  equally,  and 
indispensably,  necessary  to  the  creation  of  this  habit :  and,  with- 
out them  all,  it  cannot  in  any  extensive  manner  exist.  Savages, 
indeed,  have  families ;  and  are  married  parents.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  asked,  why  their  children  are  not  educated  to  these  ha- 
bits. The  answer  I  have  already  given.  Neither  the  attention, 
authority,  nor  example,  of  Savage  Parents  are  at  all  exerted  for 
this  end,  so  far  as  their  male  children  are  concerned ;  and  very 
imperfectly  with  respect  to  those  of  the' other  sex.  Of  these, 
however,  both  the  Industry  and  Economy  fully  answer  to  the  de« 
gree  of  Education,  which  they  receive ;  and  to  die  opportunitiei^ 
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which  they  enjoy  of  exercising  them.  My  position  is,  that,  with- 
out a  domestic  education,  these  things  would  never  exist :  doI 
that  that  education,  be  it  what  it  may,  or  that  a  mere  domestic 
existence,  will  give  them  birth.  Besides,  Savage  Parents  nei- 
ther understand,  nor  perform,  the  great  body  of  duties,  created 
by  this  Institution.  Yet  even  they,  in  these,  as  well  as  in  other  im- 
portant, particulars,  derive  real  and  considerable  advantages 
from  the  domestic  state. 

Without  Industry  and  Economy,  what  would  become  of  man- 
kind ?  Their  enjoyments,  their  improvements,  their  virtues,  and 
their  hopes,  would  all  vanish  at  once  :  nay,  their  very  subsist- 
ence would  disappear.  The  earth,  within  a  few  years,  would 
be  emptied  of  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  its  inhabitants.  Europe 
would  be  changed  into  a  Lapland  waste ;  and  these  States  into  a 
Patagonian  forest. 

6.  TTiis  Institution  is  the  source  of  all  Education  to  useful  Knom* 
Ifidge^  and  to  GvUity  and  Sweetness  of  Manners. 

Parents  are  the  only  persons,  who  love  children  sufficiently 
well  to  be  anxious  about  their  Education  in  any  thing.  Nor 
would  any  others  support  them,  while  obtaining  their  Education. 
No  others  would  teach  them  those  indispensable  things,  which 
they  learn  at  home.  By  whom  are  schools  built  ?  By  a  Collec- 
tion of  families.  By  whom  are  the  Instructors  supported  ?  By 
a  Collection  of  Families,  assembled  in  a  neighbourhood.  By 
whom  are  Colleges  erected ;  Instructors  sustained ;  Libraries 
furnished ;  and  oUier  means  of  superior  education  supfdied  ?  By 
larger  Collections  of  families :  such  Collections,  as  have  actually 
raised  these  buildings;  stocked  them  with  all  their  furniture; 
and  sent  hither  the  youths,  who  are  now  before  me,  for  Ekluca- 
tion. 

Education  occupies  a  great  part  of  childhood  and  youth ;  and 
is  a  long^continued,  laborious,  expensive,  and  often  a  discourag- 
ing, concern.  Ordinary  feelings  would  supply  neither  the  la- 
bour, nor  the  expense.  Parents,  only,  experience  the  necessa- 
sy  affection.  Families,  only,  could  sustain  the  necessary  ex- 
pense. 

Much  of  the  Education  of  Children  is  furnished  by  Example ; 
^nd  is  dependent  on  the  propensity  to  imitation.    This  princt- 
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pie  operates  powerfolly  upon  children  in  the  early  periods  of 
life,  because  it  is  stronger  at  that,  than  at  any  future,  age ;  and 
because  they  are  continually  in  the  midst  of  those,  whose  exam- 
ple they  are  most  disposed  to  follow,  both  from  peculiar  affec- 
tion, and  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  always  before  them* 

But  the  efficacy  of  this  principle  operates  powerfully,  also,  in 
another  way.  Parents  love  to  be  like  other  Parents,  and  to  have 
their  children  like  other  children*  When,  therefore,  the  chil- 
dren of  one  family  are  furnished  with  the  advantages  of  Educa* 
tion ;  the  Parents  of  other  children,  in  the  neighbourhood,  are 
prompted  to  educate  thera  also ;  not  only  by  ambition,  but  by 
the  general  disposition,  which  we  have  to  be  like  others. 

At  the  same  time,  and  under  the  same  authority  of  Parents, 
Civility  and  Softness  of  Manners  are  begun,  and  established,  in 
fieunilies.  Here,  only,  arise  the  affections,  out  of  which  this  or- 
namental part  of  the  human  character  springs.  In  no  other  place, 
among  no  other  persons,  and  in  no  other  circumstances,  can  these 
affections  find  their  proper  objects,  or  their  proper  motives*  Of 
course,  in  no  other  place  can  they  begin  to  exist.  Much  less 
can  they  elsewhere  find  room  for  that  continual  exercise,  that 
delightful  interchange,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their 
strength  and  permanency.  From  families  only,  therefore,  can 
the  world  derive  the  innumerable  blessings,  flowing  from  these 
sources. 

7.  7%f5  Institution  is  the  source  of  all  Subordinationy  and  Go- 
Tfemment ;  and,  consequently^  of  all  Ordety  Peace^  and  Safety ,  in^ 
the  worlds 

In  a  family.  Children  are  taught,  as  soon  as  they  are  tiught 
any  thing,  to  obey ;  and  to  obey  those,  who,  loving  them  ten- 
derly, are  the  fit,  and  the  only  fit,  persons  to  govern  them,  or  to 
teach  them  submission  and  obedience.  Others  would  rule  them 
only  with  the  rod  of  power ;  with  a  despotism,  from  which  they 
would  think  it  a  privilege  to  escape ;  a  dominion,  from  which, 
as  soon  as  possible,  they  would  revolt ;  an  authority,  which  they 
would  hate  ;  and  submission  to  which  would  be  such  an  evil,  aft 
naturally  to  make  them  hate  all  other  authority. 

But  Parents  rule  with  tenderness  and  love ;  and  usually  en- 
gage the  strong  affection  of  Children  to  the  authority,  which 
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they  exercise,  and  to  themselves,  while  exercising  it.  The  Chil« 
dren  learn  to  obey  from  choice ;  and  are  pleased  with  the  verf 
employment  of  obeying. 

Obedience  is  also  taught,  here,  in  that  early  period  of  life,  at 
which  it  is  impressed  so  deeply,  as  never  to  be  efiaced*  Im- 
pressions of  every  kind,  made  at  this  period,  are,  it  is  well 
known,  indelible ;  and  survive  all  others ;  especially,  when  made 
by  those,  in  whom  tenderness  and  authority  are  united,  and  to 
whom  reverence  and  affection  are  rendered  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. This,  however,  is  not  all.  These  impressions  are  daily 
and  hourly  repeated;  and  by  this  repetition  are  gradually 
wrought  into  an  immoveable  habit.  In  this  manner  they  become 
the  only  visible  nature  of  the  child ;  and  constitute  his  chieC 
and  often  his  only,  character. 

In  this  manner,  and  only  in  this  manner,  are  children  effec- 
tually prepared  to  submit  to  all  other  lawful  authority.  In  this 
manner  they  become  peaceful,  and  orderly,  through  life;  imbibe 
a  spirit  of  respect  and  kindness  towards  others ;  are  formed  into 
good  members  of  society,  and  fitted  to  sustain  the  character  of 
good  neighbours  and  good  friends.  Equally  necessary  is  this 
discipline  to  make  them  good  Subjects,  and  good  Magistrates* 
Few  persons  are  good  Subjects  of  Civil  Government,  who  have 
not  been  trained  to  this  character  by  a  wise  domestic  adminis- 
tration :  and  not  one  of  these  would  sustain  this  character,  but 
for  the  example  of  those,  who  have  been  thus  trained.  It  is 
proverbially  true,  also,  that  none  are  qualified  to  govern,  except 
those,  who  have  early  learned  to  obey. 

In  hardly  any  thing  is  the  Institution  of  Marriage,  and  the 
consequent  formation  of  Families,  exhibited  as  more  necessary, 
or  more  wise,  than  in  this  origination,  and  establishment,  of  good 
order  in  the  world.  ''  Order,"  as  Mr.  Pope  has  justly  observed, 
"  is  Heaven's  first  law."  The  great  task  of  establishing  it 
among  such  beings,  as  we  are ;  selfish,  revolting,  and  refractory; 
God  has  assigned  to  an  innumerable  multitude  of  hands :  a  mul- 
titude sufficiently  great  to  receive  it  in  portions,  so  small  and  so 
circumstanced,  as  to  insure  both  the  ability,  and  the  inclination, 
to  accomplish  it  effectually.  These  portions  are  so  small,  as  to 
involve  only  the  children  of  a  single  family.    To  this  little  flock 
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aire  given » regnlariy,  two  Ralers,  better  disposed,  and  bettor  quali* 
fled,  in  almost  all  instances,  than  any  other  persons,  found  in  the 
world.  The  circumstances,  in  which  those  are  placed,  who  are  to 
be  governed,  are  more  favourable  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  end,  than  any  others  can  be.  Their  in&ncy,  childhood,  and 
youth,  in  succession ;  their  ignorance,  feebleness,  dependence ; 
the  affection,  superiority,  care,  and  kindness,  of  the  Parents ;  and 
the  instinctive  love,  and  reverence,  of  the  children  ;  together  with 
their  necessary  and  long-continued  residence  in  the  parental 
laansion;  present  to  the  contemplative  eye  a  combination  of 
things  evidencing,  by  their  supreme  and  singular  adaptation  to 
this  important  purpose,  a  glorious  work  of  the  Wisdom  of  God. 
Fewer  hands  could  not  possibly  accomplish  this  mighty  task. 
All  the  wisdom  of  Legislation,  all  the  eneigy  of  Despotism, 
would  be  spent  upon  it  in  vain.  Millions  of  minds,  and  tongues, 
and  hands,  arc  indispensable  to  it,  even  in  a  single  Coun- 
try. It  is,  beyond  calculation,  a  greater  and  more  arduous 
work^'  than  all  the  labours  of  all  Rulers,  Legislative,  Executive, 
and  Judicial,  united.  Nor  could  those,  to  whom  it  is  entrusted, 
accomplish  it  in  any  other  circumstances.  Children,  grown  up 
to  manhood  without  government,  could  never  be  governed.  A 
generation  of  such  children  would  set  at  defiance  all  the  laws, 
and  magistrates,  in  the  Universe ;  and  would  never  yield  to  any 
control,  but  that  of  the  sword.  Were  Parents  to  intermit  their 
labours,  during  a  single  generation,  no  Government  could,  thence- 
forth, exist  in  that  Country,  until  terrible  necessity  should  force 
upon  it  a  military  despotism.  Anarchy,  until  that  period, 
would  rear  its  wild  misrule,  ravage  every  human  interest,  and 
rase  every  human  dwelling.  In  this  very  land,  flourishing  and 
wantoning  in  all  the  blessings  of  Liberty,  the  musquet,  the  dun- 
geon, and  the  gibbet,  would  be  the  only  means  of  public  peace, 
order,  and  safety. 

8.  Marriage  is  the  souree  of  all  the  Religion  which  exists  in  the 
world* 

This  important  truth  is  completely  evident  from  the  following 
particulars. 

In  the  first  place,  Penansy  living  in  promiscuous  concubinage, 
tare  never  themselves  religious* 


Tbef"^  are  :«9  fnasuj  Meaas  ot  Grace:  the  Preadkinjflf 
dK  Gofpel;  »d  tjie  Reiipoas  Edacacioii  of  Cbildren.  Of 
tbMe«  Bsxier  nrppofet  Rclipoas  EriTarioQ  to  be  ptobabiy  the 
fraKipaL  m  to  its  dficacj.  vkerrfer  the  Gospel  is  regaiarly  e>> 
tablbhttL  Bat,  wiBtercr  be  tkeir  coapantiTe  iaipanmiice,  it 
tt  udBdeoi  to  far.  what  canaoc  be  denwd,  tbat  cbildreo,  wha 
are  ooc  tdwc^ytA  reuetaoslj.  rareir  becooie  religioos,  ereo  ii 
the  oiidst  of  tJKiise,  wixi  are  th^^  educated :  and  that  a  geners- 
tioa  of  foch  chiUreo  woaU.  of  covzrse,  be  a  eeneratioo  of  profr 
gates.  But  narried  person?,  ooij.  ercr  educate  their  childitB 
reiijpouftlr;  or  present  to  them  that  example,  without  whkli 
their  sastrcctioas  would  be  giren  to  so  purpose. 

Thirdiv.  Mmu  hut  merrud  Pmrtnts  kmid  Ckurehes,  mffort 
MimsUrs.  ^r  frufkiod  the  Worship  o/  God« 

That  the  irreligion  of  persons,  living  in  promiscuous  concu- 
binage, woold  never  give  birth  to  these  ihings,  nor  to  any  of 
them,  needs  no  proof.  But  without  ai!  these  things.  Religion, 
an  the  world  is  constituted,  cannot  exist.  The  loss  of  the  Sab- 
bath alone  soon  becomes,  every  whcrc«  the  loss  of  Religion. 
The  Preaching  of  the  Gospel,  united  with  the  Ordinances  of 
Public  Worship,  is  the  only  effectual  mean  of  keeping  Religious 
Education  alive  in  the  world.  Religious  Eklucaticn,  in  its  toro. 
gives  existence,  and  life  to  Public  Worship :  and  both,  united, 
are  the  great  and  efficacious  means  of  continuing  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  and  producing  the  Salvation  of  Man. 

Such,  in  a  summary  view,  are  the  Origin,  the  Xiiurc^  and  the 
Benefili^  of  Marriage.  No  man  of  common  sobriety,  can  hesi- 
tate to  acknowledge,  that  these  benefiu  are  inestimable  and  im- 
mense. Of  roursc,  the  Institution,  whence  they  were  derived, 
and  without  which  they  would  not  exist,  is  of  incomprehensible 
importance  to  mankind.    How  worthy  of  the  Wbdom  of  the  In- 
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finite  Mind  is  the  erection  of  so  vast,  and  so  glorious,  a  fabric, 
upon  a  foundation  u>  simple,  apparently  so  inadequate,  and  yet 
proved  by.  all  the  experience  of  Man  to  be  sufficiently  extensive, 
•olid,  and  enduring !  How  small  a  cause,  to  the  human  eye,  is 
here  seen  to  produce  effects,  innumerable  in  their  multitude,  and 
supreme  in  their  importance  !  What  serious  mind  can  hesitate 
to  acknowledge,  that  such  a  Work  is  ^vrtpught  by  the  Counsel  of 
God! 


SERMON 


SEVENTH  COMMANDMENT- 


LEWDNESS. 


Exodus  xx.  14. 

Thou  shall  not  commit  ctdulttry. 

Having  in  the  preceding  discourse  considered  iht  Origin,  ASi* 
iure,  and  Benefits  of  Marriage;  the  Institution >  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  prohibition  in  the  Text ;  I  shall  now  proceed  to  exa- 
mine the  Prohibition  itself. 

The  thing,  which  is  here  universally  prohibited,  is  Lewdness : 

*  Lewdness  in  every  form ;  in  thought,  word,  and  action.    This  is 

Unanswerably  evident  from  our  Saviour's  comment  on  this  pre* 

cept.     He,  that  looketh  on  a  woman,  to  lust  after  her,  hath  com^ 

mitted  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart. 

Before  I  begin  the  immediate  discussion  of  this  subject,  I  shall 
premise  a  few  General  Observations. 

It  is  universally  known,  that  there  is,  and  for  a  great  length  of 
time  has  been,  a  riveted  prejudice  against  the  introduction  of 
this  subject  into  the  Desk.  When  the  peculiar  delicacy,  attend- 
ing it,  is  considered ;  it  cannot  be  thought  strange,  that  such  a 
prejudice  should  in  some  degree  exist.  Even  the  most  chaste 
and  correct  observations  concerning  it  are  apt  to  give  pain ;  or 
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at  least  to  excite,  an  alarm  in  »  refined  and  apprehensive  mind. 
IVhat  Nature  itself,  perhaps,  dictates.  Custom  and  Manners  have 
not  a  little  enhanced.  The  opinions,  and  feelings,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  have  been  carried  to  a  length,  unwarranted  either 
by  the  Scriptures,  or  Common  Sense.  The  subject  seems,  in 
feet,  to  have  been  banished  from  the  Desk :  and  Ministers,  by 
their  general  and  profound  silence  concerning  it,  appear  to  have 
sanctioned  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  one,  and  that  not  a  small, 
part  of  Scripture,  which,  so  far  as  Preaching  is  concerned,  is  not 
profitable  for  doctrint^  for  reproof  for  correction^  nor  for  instruC' 
tion  in  righteousness. 

But  let  me  solemnly  ask  every  religious  man,  whether  this 
conduct  can  be  justified.  The  rejoicing  of  S^  Paui^  at  the  close 
of  his  life,  was  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience^  that  not  by  flesh' 
ly  wisdom^  but  by  the  Grace  of  God^  he  had  his  conversation  in  the 
world,  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience^  that  he  was  pure  from 
the  blood  of  all  men,  because  he  had  not  shunned  to  declare  the 
whole  Cowisel  of  God.  Is  it  not  a  plain,  and  prominent,  part  of 
the  Counsel  of  God,  to  forbid,  to  discourage,  to  prevent,  this  pro- 
fligate conduct  of  mankind  ?  Why  else  was  this  precept  inserted 
in  the  Decalogue  ;  and  promulgcd  amid  the  lightnings  of  Sinai F 
Why  else  is  it  throughout  the  Scriptures  made  the  subject  of 
such  forcible  prohibitions,  and  the  object  of  such  awful  threat- 
€ning3  ? 

What  reason  can  be  given,  why  it  should  not  be  introduced 
into  the  Desk  ?  Can  common  sense  either  prove,  or  discern, 
the  usefulness  of  excluding  it  ?  Is  it  fit,  is  it  safe,  is  it  not  pre- 
posterous, is  it  not  ruinous,  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  to 
leave  the  whole  management  of  it  to  loose  and  abandoned  men  ; 
and  to  suffer  them  from  year  to  year,  and  from  century  to  centu- 
ry, to  go  on  in  a  course  of  corruption ;  seducing,  and  destroying, 
thousands  and  millions,  especially  of  the  young,  the  gay,  and 
the  giddy :  while  we,  Ministers  of  Christ,  divinely  appointed  to 
watch  for  the  souls  of  men,  quietly  sit  by,  and  see  them  hurried 
on  to  perdition  ?  Shall  we  be  awed  by  the  cry  of  indelicacy^ 
originally  raised  by  the  most  indelicate  of  mankind,  only  to  keep 
the  field  open  for  its  own  malignant  occupancy  ?  Shall  we  not 
infinitely   rather  lay  hold  on  every  op|x>rtunity,  and  all  the 
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fiwaosy  furnitbed  here,  as  well  as  ebewbere,  to  rescue  our  feBor- 
creaturea  from  deslnictioD  ? 

And  shall  not  the  House  of  God,  and  this  Sacred  Dmy;  bodi 
divinely  consecrated,  not  only  to  His  worship  at  large,  bat  lo 
this  very  end,  that  ihi  wicked  may  be  warned  of  the  error  ttfkk 
spcy,  thai  ke  ham  from  tl,  and  euve  ki$  t etc/  alive  ;  shelter  tUi 
sobyect,  a  solemn  proounent  subject  of  his  own  express 
mands,  awful  exhortations,  and  terrible  threateoings,  from 
conception,  sport,  and  sneer  ?  Shall  not  the  known  pres 
of  this  Tremendous  Being  in  His  House  silence  every  onsciip 
tural  complaint ;  check  every  wayward  thought ;  forbid  evcfjr 
roving  of  an  unhallowed  imagination;  and  appal  every  light* 
minded  sinner;  however  prone  he  may  be  to  forget  the  presence 
of  his  Maker;  or  unwiHing  to  remember,  that  this  Great  Being 
is,  at  the  very  time,  searching  his  heari^  and  trying  his  renu,  is 
Ttmard  him  according  to  his  marks  ? 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  may  not  the  evil  be  lefl  to  other 
correctives  ?  Why  is  it  necessary,  that  Ministers  of  the  Gospel 
should  make  it  the  theme  of  their  public  discourses  ?  Why  may 
not  the  business  of  reformation  be  entrusted  to  the  Satirist,  the 
Poet,  and  the  Moralist ;  to  private  conversation,  and  to  the  Reli- 
gious Instruction  of  Parents  ?  The  answer  to  these  questions  is  st 
liand*  God  has  required  Ministers  to  cry  alovtd  and  spare  not,  <o  lj/1 
^  their  voices  as  a  trumpet^  and  to  shew  his  people  their  transgreit 
sions.  He  has  declared  to  Ministers,  that  if  (Aey  warn  not  the  wickti 
^  Ins  wag  ^  the  widced  shall  die  in  his  sioM;  but  his  blood  He  will  vp> 
^re  sU  their  hands.  The  point  in  debate  must,  I  think,  be  al- 
lowed to  be  here  finally  settled ;  unless  some  argimient  can  be 
devised  Co  show,  that  a  Minister  is  bound  to  make  himself  an- 
swerable for  the  blood  of  those  sinners,  to  whom  he  preaches* 
Besides,  the  Satirist,  the  Poet,  and  the  Moralist,  in  a  multitude 
of  instances,  have  been  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Vice ;  and  have 
endeavoured  to  stimulate,  rather  than  repress,  the  evil  under  ex- 
amination. Where  they  are  not ;  how  few  persons  read  their 
bodes,  compared  with  the  number  oi  those,  who  are  present,  ai 
die  preaching  of  the  Gospel !  Probably  two-thirds  of  a  millioa 
tf  persons  hear  the  Gospel  preached,  weekly,  in  Ktw^England. 
Mol  one  in  a  thousand  of  these,  perhaps,  has  ever  read  a  book. 
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seriously  expasing  this  nhappy  put  of  the  huimiB  chantctep* 
Even  where  their  books  are  read,  and  read  with  attention,  they 
are  little  regarded,  and  prodoce  little  effect.  The  Desk  pos* 
sesses  nwans  of  appalling,  and  overthrowing,  vice,  and  uphold* 
lag  morality,  which  nothing  else  can  boast.  The  Day,  the 
Place,  the  Circmnstances,  of  the  Assembly ;  the  Purposes,  for 
which  they  are  gathered^  and  the  solemn  Commission  of  Jaao* 
VAH ;  fiimish  Ministers  with  advantages  for  this  great  end,  na* 
rivalled,  and  nnezampled.  Accordbgly,  their  Office  has  bees 
more  efficacioos  ia  producing  real  reformation,  than  all  the  other 
means,  employed  by  man.  *^  The  Pulpit,'*  says  a  Poet  of  dis- 
ezcellence  and  wisdom, 


**  The  Pnlpit,  ^mhm  fh«  nf'riit  Ins  aft  Uit, 

StnrtUaif  And  vmp^rini^iii  to  Mvptf  tohoii, 

Speat  all  hit  ibrce  tad  aadt  no  prwriytt, 

I  ny  the  Pulpit,  in  the  lober  oie 

Of  its  legitimate,  peculiar  powen. 

Most  stand  ac!kDowled|(*d,  wUle  the  wtM.  4nB  itand, 

The  aoet  kaportaiit  and  elBKtoal  ^nard, 

Siifpert,  Md  4«aBMBt,  ef  Viitae«f  came.** 


With  these  things  in  view,  I  consider  it  as  my  own  duty  to 
bring  this  Subject  into  the  Desk  without  hesitation;  and  to 
treat  it  in  the  same  definite  and  earnest  manner,  which  is  demand^ 
ed  by  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  I  shall  make  it  my  business, 
however,  to  treat  it  in  such  a  manner,  that,  if  any  of  my  Audience 
shall  entertain  thoughts  concerning  it,  forbidden  by  their  Crea- 
tor, it  shall  be  their  own  fault  and  not  mine. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  proceed  to  observe, 

i.  1%at  thi$  Command  foriids  alt  impure  Thoughts. 

The  proof  of  this  I  have  ahready  given,  in  our  Saviour's  com* 
ment  on  this  precept. 

Impure  thoughts  are  the  immediate,  and  only,  sources  of  impure 
conversation,  and  an  impure  life.  If  the  thoughts  be  cleansed ; 
die  man  will  be  clean,  of  course. 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  dangerous  employment,  than  the  in* 
dulgence  of  a  licentious  Imagination.  This  is  an  evil,  to  which 
yotitlis  are  poculiariy  exposed.    The  peculiar  strength  of  eytrj 
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passion,  and  the  peculiar  want  of  watchfulness,  and  self-ie- 
•traint,  render  them  an  easy  prey  to  every  vice,  which  solicits 
admission.  Still  greater  is  the  danger,  when  vice  approaches 
under  a  form,  especially  alluring ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  steals 
gradually,  and  therefore  insensibly,  upon  the  mind.  By  all 
these  evils,  is  the  sin  under  consideration  accompanied.  It  rises 
in  the  minds  of  the  young,  instinctively ;  surrounded  with  maay 
allurements,  and  unaccompanied  by  that  loathing  and  horror, 
with  which  the  mind  naturally  regards  vice  of  many  other  kinds. 
At  the  same  time,  the  mind  is  prone  to  be  utterly  unconscious 
of  any  transgression,  and  of  any  danger.  The  imagination, 
thoughtless  and  unrestrained,  wanders  over  the  forbidden  ground, 
often  without  thinking  that  it  is  forbidden ;  and  has  already  been 
guilty  of  many  and  perilous  transgressions,  when  it  is  scarcely 
aware  of  having  transgressed  at  all.  In  this  manner  its  attach- 
ment to  these  excursions  continually  gains  strength.  Continual* 
iy  arc  they  repeated  with  more  eagerness,  and  with  more  fre- 
quency. At  length  they  become  habitual:  and  scarcely  any 
habit  is  stronger,  or  with  less  difficulty  overcome,  in  every  lei- 
sure season,  the  mind,  if  it  will  watch  its  own  movements,  wiU 
find  itself  roving  without  restraint,  and  often  without  being  aware 
that  it  has  begun  to  rove,  on  this  interdicted  ground ;  and  will 
be  astonished  to  perceive,  after  a  sober  computation,  how  great 
a  part  of  all  its  thinking  is  made  up  of  these  licentious  thoughts. 
Most  unhappily,  aids,  and  allurements,  to  this  licentious  in- 
dulgence are  never  wanting.  Genius,  in  every  age,  and  ia, 
every  country,  has,  to  a  great  extent,  prostituted  its  elevated 
powers  for  the  deplorable  purpose  of  seducing  thoughtless  minds 
to  this  sin.  The  unsuspecting  imagination,  ignorant  of  the  dan- 
gers, which  spread  before  it,  has  by  this  gay  and  fiery  serpent, 
glittering  with  spots  of  gold,  and  painted  with  colours  of  en- 
chantment, been  allured  to  pluck  the  fruit  of  this  forbidden  tree, 
and  hazard  the  death,  denounced  against  the  transgression.  The 
numbers  of  the  Poet,  the  delightful  melody  of  Song,  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  Chisel,  and  the  spell  of  the  Pencil,  have  been  all 
volunteered  in  the  service  of  Satan,  for  the  moral  destruction  of 
unhappy  man.  To  finish  this  work  of  malignity,  the  Stage  has 
lent  all  its  splendid  apparatus  of  mischief  ]  the  Shop  been  coo- 
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verted  into  a  thow-box  of  temptations ;  and  its  Owner  into  a 
pander  of  iniquity.  Feeble,  erratic*  and  giddy,  as' the  mind  of 
man  is  in  its  nature ;  prepared  to  welcome  temptation,  and  to 
hail  every  passing  sin ;  can  we  wonder,  that  it  should  yield  to 
this  formidable  train  of  seducers  ? 

To  a  virtuous  mind  scarcely  any  possession  is  of  more  value. 
or  more  productive  of  enjoyment  or  safety,  than  a  chastened 
Imagination,  regularly  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  Con- 
acience.  Wherever  this  faculty  is  under  this  control,  the  mind 
has  achieved  a  power  of  keeping  temptation  at  a  distance,  of  re- 
sisting it  when  approaching,  and  of  overcoming  it  when  invad- 
ing, attainable  in  no  other  manner.  Its  path  towards  heaven  be- 
comes, therefore,  comparatively  unobstructed,  easy,  and  secure. 
Sin  does  not  easily  btset  it :  and  its  moral  improvement,  while  it 
is  on  the  one  hand  undisturbed,  is  on  the  other  rapid  and  de- 
lightful. 

II.  T%is  Command  forbids  all  licentious  Wordsj  of  the  same 
nature. 

■Impure  thoughts  beget  impure  words ;  and  impure  words,  in 
their  turn,  generate,  enhance,  and  multiply,  impure  thoughts. 
This  retro-active  influence  of  the  tongue  upon  the  heart,  by 
means  of  which,  sinful  conversation  becomes  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing sinful  thoughts,  I  have  had  occasion  to  explain  at  large 
in  a  former  discourse.  It  will,  therefore,  be  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  it  here.  No  serious  observer  of  human  life  can 
doubt,  that  by  our  own  language,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  when- 
ever it  is  impure,  impure  thoughts  are  awakened ;  a  licentious 
imagination  set  on  fire ;  and  licentious  designs,  which  otherwise 
would  never  have  entered  the  mind,  called  up  into  existence,  and 
execution. 

In  this  employment,  also,  our  fellow-men  unite  with  us  in  the 
strange,  and  melancholy,  purpose  of  mutual  corruption.  AH 
the  dangers  and  mischiefs,  all  the  temptations  and  sins,  present- 
ed to  each  other  by  evil  companions,  arc  to  be  found  here. 
Here,  wicked  men  and  seducers  wax  worse  and  worse  ;  deceiving j 
and  being  deceived;  mutually  seducing,  and  being  seduced. 

The  only  safety,  with  respect  to  this  part  of  the  subject  in 
hand,  is  found  in  an  exact  conformity  to  the  very  forcible  pre- 
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cept  of  Su  Paul :  But  fihhinessj  foolUh  Uilking^  and  jestirngf  Ui 
it  not  be  so  much  at  named  ammig  yoiu  The  original  words  ait 
eud^^jtms,  obscenity  f  p^p^^aytOj  itnpwre  fctcrri/ily;  and  fM|iwrAi% 
when  used  in  a  bad  sense,  as  here,  answering  to  doybU  eniondtrmf 
or  seemingly  decent  speeches  with  double  meanings.  Of  all  th6ta 
the  Apostle  says  not,  Let  them  not  be  used,  butj  Let  them  not  be  §o 
much  as  named  among  yoti,  as  becometh  saints.  Liet  no  foooda* 
tion  be  furnished  by  your  conversation  even  for  mentioning  it  at 
a  fact,  that  such  language  has  ever  been  uttered  by  you.  For,  no 
conversation,  beside  that,  which  is  thus  pure,  can  become  yoor 
character  as  Christians.  See  Eph.  v.  3,  4.  Strict  and  virtuocis 
delicacy  in  our  language  is  not  only  indispensable  to  decency, 
and  dignity,  of  character,  but  to  all  purity  of  hearty  and  all  ei- 
cellency  of  life. 

HI.  This  Command  forbids  all  licentious  Conduct  of  this  naUmM* 

As  this  position  will  not  be  questioned ;  and  as  this  conduct, 
in  every  form,  is  prohibited,  elsewhere,  in  a  multitude  of  Scrip- 
tural passages ;  I  shall  spare  myself  the  labour  of  proof;  and 
shall  proceed  to  suggest  several  Reasons  for  our  obedience  to  Ms 
precept ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  mention,  several  Eodti 
arising  from  disobedience. 

1.  TTie  Licentious  Conduct^  forbidden  by  this  precept  ^  discour^ 
ages  J  and  prevents^  Marriage, 

This  discouragment,  and  prevention,  regularly  take  place  ia 
exact  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  the  conduct;  and  are 
therefore  chargeable  upon  it,  whenever,  and  wherever,  and  bow* 
ever  it  exists. 

The  innumerable,  and  immense,  blessings  of  the  Marriage  In* 
stitution  have  been  summarily  recited  in  the  preceding  discourse* 
They  are  the  blessings,  which  keep  the  Moral  World  in  being, 
and  secure  it  from  an  untimely,  and  most  terrible,  dissolution. 
They  are  the  blessings,  without  which  life,  in  instances  literally 
innumerable,  would  be  blasted  in  the  bud ;  without  which,  when 
it  escaped  this  premature  destruction,  its  continuance  would 
prove  a  curse ;  without  which,  Natural  aflfection,  and  amiable* 
ness,  would  not  exist ;  with6ut  which,  domestic  Education  would 
be  extinct ;  Industry  and  Economy  never  begin ;  and  man  be 
left  to  the  precarious  subsistence  of  a  savage.    But  for  this  In- 
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sdtttticm,  Letrniog,  Knowledge,  and  Refinement,  would  expire ; 
Ctovemmeot  sink  in  the  gulf  of  Anarchy ;  and  Religion,  hunted 
from  the  habitations  of  men,  hasten  back  to  her  native  heavens. 
Man,  in  the  mean  time,  stripped  of  all  that  is  respectable,  amia- 
Me,  or  hopeful,  in  his  character,  and  degraded  to  all  that  is  odious, 
brutal,  and  desperate,  would  prowl  in  solitudes  and  deserts, 
to  satisfy  his  rage  and  hunger.  The  correspondence  between 
keaveo  and  earth  would  cease;  and  the  celestial  inhabitants 
wodd  BO  longer  expect,  nor  find,  new  accessions  to  their  happy 
society  from  this  miserable  workU 

To  all  these  evils  every  lewd  man  directly  contributes.    Were 
bis  principles,  and  practices,  adopted  universally  by  his  fellow- 
sen  ;  all  these  evils  would  universally  prevail.    That  they  do 
not  actually  thus  prevail  is,  in  no  sense,  owing  to  him.    To 
the  utmost  of  his  power  he  labours  to  introduce  them  all. 
S.  Tibts  Conduct^  in  abm^t  att  cMfes,  pre^tftppoiet  SedMCtiotim 
Seduction,  in  its  very  nature,  involves  fraud  of  the  worst  kind, 
it  is  probably  always  accomplished  by  means  of  the  most  solemn 
ivomises,  uid  often  with  oaths  still  more  solemn.     Both  the 
pn>mises  aad  oaths,  however,  are  violated  in  a  manner,  supreme- 
ly profligate  and  shameful.    The  object,  to  which  they  are  di- 
rected, is  base,  malignant,  and  treacherous,  in  the  extreme ;  and 
the  manner,  in  which  it  is  prosecuted,  is  marked  with  the  same 
treachery  and  baseness.    He,  who  can  coolly  adopt  it,  has  put  off 
the  character  of  a  man,  and  put  on  that  of  a  fiend;  and,  with 
the  cptrit  of  a  fiend  alone,  he  pursues,  and  accomplishes,  the 
infernal  purpose.     The  ruin  sought,  and  achieved,  is  immense. 
It  is  not  the  iikhing  of  property.     It  is  not  the  burning  of  a 
Innse.    h  is  not  the  deprivation  of  liberty.    It  is  not  the  de- 
atnction  of  life.     The  Seducer  plunders  die  wretched  victim  of 
dnracter,  nrarals,  happiness,  hope,  and  heaven ;  enthrals  her 
ia  Ab  eternal  bondage  of  sin ;  consumes  her  beyond  the  grave 
in  endless  fire ;  and  murders  her  soul  with  an  ever-living  death. 
Wkh  the  same  comprehensive,  and  terrible  malignity,  he  destroys 
Unself ;  calbdown  upon  his  own  head  the  vengeance  of  that  Al- 
nighty  Hand,  which  will  suffer  no  sinner  to  escape ;  and  awak- 
ens the  terrors  of  that  undying  conscience,  which  will  enhance 
even  tbe  agonies  ot  perdition.    All  this  is  perpetrated,  in  the 
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inhabited.  Immortal  life  here  becomes  extinct.  Hither  the 
^^  hopt^^  of  heaven  ^  never  eomes^  thai  earner  to  all  :^^  and  the 
wretched  throng  embosomed  by  these  baleful  walls,  enter  upon 
their  perdition  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

Who,  that  is  not  lost  to  candour,  and  buried  in  misaRthropy, 
could  believe,  unless  he  were  forced  to  believe,  that  princes,  and  I 
other  rulers  of  mankind,  have  taxed,  and  licensed,  these  houses 
of  ruin ;  and  that,  in  countries,  where  the  Gospel  beams,  and  the 
voice  of  salvation  is  heard  in  the  streets  ?  Who  could  believe, 
that  sin  would  be  thus  bartered  in  the  market ;  and  damnatioi 
be  holden  up,  as  a  commodity,  for  bargain  and  sale ;  that  the 
destruction  of  the  human  soul  would  be  publicly  announced, 
granted,  and  authorized,  as  a  privilege ;  and  that  patents  would 
be  made  out,  signed,  and  sealed,  for  populating  more  extensively 
the  World  of  woe  ? 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  that  the  be- 
trayer accompanies,  to  the  same  dreadful  end,  the  victim  of  his 
treachery.  JiToruj  who  go  into  these  outer  chambers  of  perdi* 
lion,  tutTi  again,  neither  take  they  hold  of  the  paths  of  life. 

5.  This  Conduct  destroys  all  Moral  Principle,  ^^  However  it 
be  accounted  for,^^  says  Dr.  Paley^  **  the  criminal  commerce  of 
the  sexes  corrupts,  and  depraves,  the  mind,  and  moral  character, 
more  than  any  single  species  of  vice  whatsoever.  That  ready 
perception  of  guilt,  that  prompt  and  decisive  resolution  against  it, 
which  constitutes  a  virtuous  character,  is  seldom  found  in  per- 
sons, addicted  to  these  indulgences.  They  prepare  an  easy  ad- 
mission  for  every  sin,  that  seeks  it ;  are,  in  low  life,  usually  the 
first  stage  in  men's  progress  to  the  most  desperate  villakiies ; 
and,  in  high  life,  to  that  lamented  dissoluteness  of  principle, 
which  manifests  itself  in  a  profligacy  of  public  conduct,  and  a 
contempt  of  the  obligations  of  religion  and  moral  probity •'' 

What  is  here  asserted  by  this  very  able  writer,  forced  itself 
upon  my  mind,  many  years  before  I  saw  the  Work,  containing 
these  observations,  as  a  strong,  and  prominent,  feature  in  the 
character  of  man.  These  very  declarations  I  have  long  since 
seen  amply  verified  in  living  examples.  This  progress  towards 
abandonment  cannot  he  very  easily  described,  much  less  thok 
roughly  explained,  except  in  a  detailed  account  of  the  subject* 
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Such  an  account  cannot  here  be  given.  Yet  the  following  ob- 
aervlBtions  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  contribute  to  illustrate  the  poiiit 
io  question^ 

Almost  all  pelrsons,  perhaps  all,  derive  firotti  eariy  instruction, 
and  habituation,  a  greater  or  le3s  degree  of  Conscientiousness; 
a  reverence  for  God  ;  a  sense  of  accountableness ;  a  fixed  expec- 
tation of  future  rewai^s,  and  punishments;  a  venei^tion  for 
Truth,  and  Justice ;  and  an  established  conviction  of  the  etcel- 
lence  of  kindness.  These,  united,  constitute  that  temperament 
of  mind,  on  which  Evangelical  Virtue  is  usually,  as  well  as  hap- 
pily, grafted ;  and  to  exterminate  them,  is  to  destroy  what  is  here 
meant  by  all  moral  principle. 

Persons,  who  coinmit  the  crimes,  which  fbrm  the  principal 
subject  of  this  discourse,  always  commit  them  in  secret.  After 
they  are  committed,  the  same  secrecy  is  indispensable  to  the 
safety  of  the  perpetrators*  There  must  be,  however,  there  are 
unavoidably,  some  persons^  who,  at  times,  and  in  one  manner 
and  another,  become  acquainted  with  the  wickedness.  These 
must  be  engaged,  at  all  events,  to  conceal  what  they  know.  To 
effectuate  this  purpose,  the  perpetrators  are  often  driven  to  em- 
ploy the  grossest  corruption,  and  the  basest  and  most  profligate 
measures.  Agents,  also,  are  often  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  the  crimes  theniselves.  None, 
but  abandoned  men,  can  become  such  agents;  and  none^  but 
abandoned  measures,  can  be  employed  with  respect  to  their 
agency.  As  the  principal  criminal  makes  progress  in  this  ini- 
^ity ;  such  persons  become  more  and  more  necessary  to  him, 
and  familiar  with  him :  and  as,  during  his  progress,  he  renders 
himself  an  object  of  detestation  to  all  decent  society ;  these  pro- 
fligates soon  become  his  only  companions,  and  these  measures 
his  only  conduct.  He,  who  devotes  himself  to  such  companions, 
and  such  conduct,  will  always  debase,  and  corrupt,  his  own 
ttind  faster  than  he  is  aware ;  and,  with  an  unexpected  rapidi- 
ty in  guilt,  will  very  soon  become  a  mere  profligate. 

Nor  will  he  be  less  rapidly  corrupted  by  the  innumerable  vile 
expedients^  base  fetches,  treacherous  plans,  abominable  bribe- 
ries, and  foul  perjuries,  to  which  he  resorts  for  the  successful 
perpetration  of  his  villainous  designs.    To  all  these  must  be 
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adckd  the  putrefactive  iofiiiience  of  knpurity  itself;  wkid^  » 
the  pestilence  through  tke  body,  diffuses  mortificatioQ  and  rot- 
tenness throughout  the  soul ;  and  converts  it  into  a  mere  mats  of 
death  and  corruption. 

Confonnably  to  these  observations,  we  see,  in  the  ordintiy 
course  of  things,  that  knpurity  mantires,  and  waters,  every  other 
growth  of  sin.  Wherever  it  prevaUs,  all  crimes  become  grosi, 
rank,  and  premature.  Impiety,  blasphemy,  treachery,  drunk- 
enness, peijury,  and  murder,  flourish  around  it.  How  jnstfy 
then,  as  well  as  how  solemnly,  did  the  Divine  Writer  deobre, 
oonceming  the  strange  woman,  Her  house  u  ibe  way  to  hetl ;  §&- 
ing  down  to  the  chambers  of  death. 

G.  Whenever  this  conduct  assumes  the  flagrant  charaeiet  of 
Multery^  it  involves  a  nusnerous  and  dreadful  train  of  addiliomt 
evils* 

It  involves  the  most  open  and  gross  violation  of  the  Maswiage 
Covenant;  and  exposes  the  guilty  pci*son,  therefore,  to  the  peca- 
liar  Wi*ath  of  that  tremendous  Being,  invoked  as  a  wicneas  of  it; 
arid  incomprehensibly,  as  well  as  most  impudently,  affronted  by 
(be  violation. 

It  accorkplishes  ifu  greatest  injury^  which  the  innocent  pariyts 
thai  covenant  can  receive^  on  this  side  of  the  Grave*  This  injory 
is  formed  of  a  vast  combination  of  sufferings,  reaching  every 
important  interest  in  this  world,  always;  and,  often,  in  the 
worid  to  come  ;  exquisitely  keen  and  poignant,  piercing  the  very 
ieat  of  thought,  and  sense,  and  feeling,  and  awakening  in  long 
succession  throes  of  agony  and  despair.  The  husband,  for  ex- 
ample, is  forced  to  behold  his  wife,  once  and  alway  beloved  be- 
yond expression,  not  less  affectionate  than  beloved,  and  hitherto 
untarnished  even  with  suspicion,  corrupted  by  fraud,  circumven- 
tion, and  villainy ;  seduced  from  truth,  virtue,  and  hope ;  and 
voluntarily  consigned  to  irretrievable  ruin.  His  prospects  of 
enjoyment,  and  even  of  comfort,  in  the  present  world,  are  ovin^ 
cast  with  the  blackness  of  darkness.  Life,  to  him,  is  changed 
into  a  lingering  death.  His  house  is  turned  into  an  empty,  drea- 
ry cavern.  Himself  is  widowed.  His  children  are  orphans; 
not  by  the  righteous  providence  of  Grod ;  but  by  the  murderous 
villainy  <rf  man*    Clouded  with  woe,  and  hung  round  with  dot* 
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pair,  hia  soul  becomes  a  charnel-house,  where  life,  and  peace. 
Bind  comfort,  have  expired ;  a  tomb,  dark  and  hollow,  covering 
the  remains  of  departed  enjoyment,  and  opening  no  more  to  the 
entrance  of  the  living. 

k  involves  injuries  to  the  children,  which  numbers  cannot  cal- 
culate, and  which  the  tongue  cannot  describe.  The  hand  of 
FiUainy  has  robbed  th&n  of  all  their  peetiliar  blessings ;  the 
blessings  of  maternal  care  and  tenderness  ;  the  rich  blessings  of 
mAtemal  instruction  and  government ;  the  delightful  and  most  per- 
suasive blessings  of  maternal  example ;  the  exalted  privilege  of 
united  parental  prayers ;  and  the  exquisite  enjoyments  of  a 
peaceful,  harmonious,  and  happy  fire-side  ;  once  exquisitely  hap- 
py, but  now  to  be  happy  no  more. 

To  this  most  affecting  and  pitiable  train  of  mourners,  a  numer- 
ous and  additional  train  of  friends  unite  themselves,  to  deplore 
the  common  woe.  A  singular,  an  agonizing,  procession  is  form- 
ed, at  the  funeral  of  departed  virtue.  Tears  stream,  which  no 
hand  can  wipe  away.  Groans  ascend,  which  no  comforter  can 
charm  to  peace*  Bosoms  heave  with  anguish,  which  all  the 
balm  of  Gilead  cannot  soothe.  The  object  of  lamentation  is  gone 
for  ever  ;*  and  all  that  remains  is  a  mass  of  living  death,  soon  to 
be  buried  in  the  eternal  grave. 

7.  This  wickedness,  when  it  becomes  extensive^  overspreads  a 
Country  with  final  ruin. 

It  is  the  nature  of  this  evil,  not  only  to  become  greater,  and 
greater,  in  individuals,  but  to  extend  continually,  also,  to  great- 
er, and  greater,  numbers  of  individuals.  The  corruption  of 
Sodom^  and  the  neighbouring  cities  of  the  plain,  was  rapid,  and 
complete.  Within  a  short  period  after  they  were  built,  ten  right- 
eouB  persons  could  not  be  found  in  them  all.  What  was  true  of 
these  cities,  is  true  of  others  in  similar  circumstances.  To  the 
Israelites  before  they  entered  into  Canaan,  God  prescribed  a  long 
series  of  laws,  requiring  absolute  purity  of  conduct ;  prohibiting 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  lewdness  of  every  kind  ;  and  enact- 
ing against  it  the  most  dreadful  penalties.  Do  not,  said  Jeho- 
vah,/»ro5/t/t4<e  thy  daughter}  lest  the  land  become  full  of  wicked'^ 
ness.  Ye  shall  not  commit  any  of  these  abominations,  that  the  land 
spue  not  you  out,  also^  when  ye  defile  Uj  as  it  spued  out  the  natiorts 
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thai  were  before  j/au.  In  the  sight  of  God,  therefore,  this  sin  is 
peculiarly  the  source  of  corruption  to  a  land ;  a  source,  whence 
it  becomes  full  of  wickedness  ;  and  vomits  out  its  inhabitants,  as 
being  unable  to  bear  them.  Those  who  practise  it,  and  the  na- 
tion, in  which  the  practice  prevails,  are,  he  declares,  abbcHred 
by  him,  and  shall  be  finally  destroyed.  For  whosoever^  saith  he, 
shall  commit  any  of  these  abominatiotis^  that  soul  shall  bt  euHif 
from  his  people. 

As  crimes  of  this  nature  become  less  and  less  unfrequent; 
they  become  less  and  less  scandalous  ;  and  by  all,  who  are  in- 
clined to  perpetrate  them,  are  esteemed  less  and  less  sinful.  Of 
course  they  are  regarded  with  decreasing  reluctance  and  horror. 
The  father  practises  them ;  and  with  his  example  corrupts  his 
son.  The  husband  in  the  same  manner  corrupts  his  wife  ;  the 
brother  his  brother ;  the  friend  his  friend ;  and  the  neighbour 
his  neighbour.  Soon  tlie  Brothel  raises  its  polluted  wails ;  and 
becomes  a  seminary  of  Satan,  where  crimes  are  proYidedi 
taught ;  perpetrated ;  multiplied  without  number,  and  bcyood 
degree ;  and,  to  a  great  extent,  concealed  from  the  public  eye. 
To  one  of  these  caverns  of  darkness  and  death,  another  succe^ 
and  another ;  until  the  city,  and  ultimately  the  whold  land,  be- 
comes one  vast  Sodom.  Lost  to  every  thought  of  reformation, 
and  to  every  feeling  of  Conscience ;  an  astonishment,  and  a 
hissing  J  to  mankind;  a  reprobate  of  Heaven;  it  invokes  upon 
the  heads  of  its  putrid  inhabitants  a  new  tempest  of  fire  and 
brimstone.  Morals,  life,  and  hope,  to  such  a  Community,  have 
expired.  They  breathe,  indeed,  and  move,  and  act;  and  to 
the  careless  eye  appear  as  living  beings.  But  the  life  is  merely 
a  counterfeit.  They  are  only  a  host  of  moving  corpses ;  an  as- 
sembly of  the  dead,  destined  to  no  future  resurrection.  Dis- 
turbed and  restless  spectres,  they  haunt  the  surface  of  the  earth 
in  material  forms,  filling  the  sober  and  contemplative  mind  with 
alarm  and  horror;  until  they  finally  disappear,  and  hunj 
through  the  gloomy  mansions  of  the  grave  to  everlasting  woe. 
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POLYGAMY.    DIVORCE. 


Matthew  xiz.  S — IK 

7%e  Pharisees  also  came  unto  him^  ten^ting  Atm,  and  saying  unto 
'  htm^  Is  U  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every  cause  ? 
And  he  answered^  and  said  unto  them^  Have  ye  not  read^  theU 
He^  whichmade  them  at  the  beginnings  made  them  male  andfe* 
male ;  and  said.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and 
mother f  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife  ;  and  they  twain  shall  be 
one  flesh  ?  Wherefore  they  are  no  more  twainj  but  one  fleshm 
What  J  therefore  s  God  hath  joined  together  ^  let  not  manput  asun* 
der.  They  say  unto  him.  Why  did  Moses ,  then^  command  to 
give  a  writing  of  divorcement,  and  to  put  her  away  ?  He  saith 
unto  them,  Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts j  suffer- 
ed you  to  put  away  your  wives  ^  but  from  the  beginning  it  was 
not  so.  And  I  say  unto  youy  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his 
wife^  except  it  be  for  fornication^  and  shall  marry  another^  com- 
mitteth  adultery :  and  whoso  marrieth  Aer,  which  is  put  away^ 
doth  commit  adultery.  His  disciples  say  unto  Atni,  ff'  the 
case  of  the  man  be  so  with  his  wife  ;  it  is  not  good  to  marry. 
BtU  he  said  unto  them.  All  men  cannot  receive  this  saying  ;  save 
they,  to  whom  it  is  given, 

Thb  next  violation  of  the  Seventh  Command,  which  I  shall 
think  it  necessary  to  examine  at  large  in  this  system,  is  Divorce. 
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Were  I  delivering  a  formal  course  of  Ethical  Lectures;  1 
should  feci  myself  obliged  to  extend  the  same  examination  to 
Polygamy,  As  a  practical  subject  in  this  Country,  it  demands, 
indeed,  little  consideration.  But  from  its  inherent  importance^ 
»tid  its  extensive  prevalence  in  the  world ;  and  still  more  from 
the  fact,  that  it  has  been  either  partially,  or  wholly,  defended  bj 
some  grave  men  ;  it  deserves  to  become  a  subject  of  serious  con- 
sideration. Thinking  men  ought  on  such  a  subject  to  have  their 
opinions  settled.  For  these  reasons,  although  I  cannot  expa- 
tiate, I  feel  myself  bound  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  it  Id 
a  summary  manner. 

Polygamy  is  unlawful^  because  God  in  the  original  Instituiion  of 
Marriage  confines  it  to  the  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman. 
For  this  Cause,  said  He,  who  created  them  male  and  female^  shall 
a  man  leave  his  father  and  motherj  and  shall  cleave  %mto  his  wife, 
and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh.  Whom  God^  therefore,  hath 
joined  together  let  not  man  put  asunder^  God  hath  joined-<90t 
This  is  the  only  Authority,  under  which  Marriage  lawfully  exiils. 
Polygamy  is,  therefore,  a  violation  of  the  Institution  of  God. 

Polygamy  appears  to  be  directly  forbidden  in  the  Mosaic  Lam* 
Lev«  xviii.  18.  Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  to  her  Sister^  to  vex 
her^  in  her  life  time  :  or,  as  it  is  in  the  Margin,  Thou  shalt  not  take 
one  wife  to  another.  The  words ''  a  wife  to  her  sister,'^  Dr.  Edwardt 
observes,  are  found  in  the  Hebrew,  if  I  remember  right,  eight 
times.  In  every  other  passage,  except  that  Just  quoted,  they 
refer  to  inanimate  objects :  such  as  the  wings  of  the  Cheruhiah 
Tenonsj  MorticeSj  &c.  They  seem  to  denote,  principally,  the 
exact  likeness  of  one  thing  to  another ;  and  here  forbid,  as  the 
margin  expresses  it,  <Ae  taking  of  one  wife  to  another  in  her  life 
time. 

.  Polygamy  is  forbidden  in  the  Prophecy  of  Malachi.  The  Lord 
hath  been  witness  between  thee  and  the  zoife  of  thy  youih,  against 
whom  thou  hast  dealt  treacherously :  yet  is  she  thy  companion, 
and  the  wife  of  thy  covenant.  And  did  not  he  make  ont?  Yet 
liad  he  the  residue  of  the  Spirit.  And  wherefore  one?  That 
he  might  seek  a  godly  seed.     Mai.  ii.  14,  16. 

The  prophet,  in  this  passage,  although  speaking  of  all  the 
.vivos  in  the  nation  of  Israel^ yet  msnli^ns  the  word  in  the  .sitigmkr 
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number  only.  Of  tbe  union  of  one  husband  with  one  wife  he  de- 
clares God  to  have  been  witness ;  and  thus  plainly  indicates. 
that  this  union  lawfully  extended  to  no  more.  In  the  second 
Terse  quoted,  he  asks,  Did  He  hot  make  one  ?  That  is,  one  wife^ 
when  he  had  the  residue  of  the  Spirit^  and  could  with  the  samr 
ease  have  created  many,  if  he  had  pleased.  And  wherefore 
tne?  To  this  question  he  answers,  That  he  might  seek  a  godly 
seedm  In  other  words,  he  created  one  man  and  one  woman,  and 
united  them,  and  them  only,  in  the  Marriage  Institution ;  be- 
cause one  husband  and  one  wife,  thus  united,  would  by  religious 
education,  and  example,  promote  piety  in  their  offspring.  This 
is  an  implicit,  but  clear  and  decisive,  declaration,  (hat  in  a  state 
of  Polygamy,  pious  children  would  very  rarely  be  found.  Poly- 
gamy, therefore,  cannot  be  lawful ;  as  being  hostile  to  the  design 
of.  God  in  this  Institution,  and  to  the  highest  interest  of  man- 
kind. 

Polygamy  is  expressly  forbidden  m  the  Text.  Here,  the  man, 
who  puts  away  his  wife,  and  marries  another,  is  declared  to  com- 
mit adultery.  In  what  does  this  adultery  consist  ?  Certainly 
not  in  putting  away  the  former  wife.  A  man  may  obvionsly 
leave  his  wife,  or  a  woman  her  husband,  and  yet  neither  of  them 
be  at  all  guilty  of  this  sin.  7%e  adultery,  then,  consists  in  the 
fad,  that  the  man  marries  a  second  wife^  while  the  first  is  living. 
But  this  is  always  done  in  Polygamy.  Polygamy  is,  therefore,  a 
continued  state  of  Adultery. 

There  is  not  a  passage  m  the  Scriptures^  in  which  the  Institution 
%f  Marriage^  or  the  relation  which  it  creates  j  is  spoken  of  in  the  form, 
either  of  doctrine,  or  precept,  which  gives  even  a  remote  hint  of  the 
lawful  union  of  more  than  two  persons.  Husband  and  Wife  are 
the  terms,  invariably  used  in  every  case  of  this  nature. 

A  Bishop  and  a  Deacon^  in  an  age,  when  Polygamy  was  com- 
mon, are  expressly  required^  each,  to  he  a  husband  of  one  wife. 
Yet  Marriage  is  declared  to  be  honourable  in  all.  If  Polygamy, 
then,  were  at  all  the  marriage  spoken  of,  or  the  Scriptural  Mar- 
riage ;  it  would  be  honourable,  and  therefore  becoming,  and 
proper,  in  Bishops  and  Deacons ;  and  no  reason  appears  for  this 
restriction  on  them,  any  more  than  on  other  men. 

TTu  only  instance  of  Polygamy,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  dur- 
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ing  the  firat  two  thawand  years  afier  the  Insiituiian  of  Marriage, 
was  that  of  Lamech  /  and  this  appears  to  have  been  considered  b^ 
himself  and  those  around  him,  as  sinful.  JVbaA,  and  his  three 
sons,  had  but  one  wife  each. 

Jill  the  instances  of  Polygamy  of  which  the  history  is  given  in 
the  Scriptures,  to  any  extent,  were  sources  ofmatiy  and  bitter  cala- 
mities^ both  to  the  Parents  and  Children. 

Equally  hostile  to  this  practice  is  the  state  of  facts, 

T%e  numbers  of  the  sexes,  bom^  and  living  to  adult  years j  in 
all  nations  and  ages,  have  been  so  nearly  equal,  as  to  indicate 
plainly  the  will  of  the  Author  of  our  being,  thai  one  man  and  one 
woman,  only,  were  to  be  united  as  parties  in  Marriage.  This 
equality  is,  indeed,  denied  by  Mr.  Bruce,  with  respect  to  Syria 
and  Arabia  ;  and  with  no  small  appearance  of  being  founded  od 
evidence.  But  when  I  remember,  that  it  is  a  contradiction. to 
the  law  of  our  nature  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  other  places ;  that 
the  &ct  is  mentioned  by  no  ancient  or  modern  historian ;  that 
Mr.  Bruce,  so  far  as  my  information  extends,  is  the  only  travel- 
ler, who  has  mentioned  it ;  particularly,  that  it  escaped  the  ob> 
servations  of  Shaw,  Russel,  Maundrel,  and  especially  Nieburhj  I 
cannot  help  believing,  that  this  respectable  Writer  was  misled  in 
his  apprehensions.  It  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  knowledge,  in 
question,  must,  if  attained  at  all,  be  from  the  existing  state  of  So- 
ciety in  those  countries  attained  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  ac- 
companied with  not  a  little  uncertainty.  This  story  is  also  ex- 
pressly contradicted  by  Lord  Fa/en/ia,  who  has  lately  travelled  in 
Arabia. 

Polygamy  is  unfriendly  to  population. 

When  the  World  was  to  be  replenished,  under  an  immediate 
command  of  God,  with  human  beings;  a  single  pair  was  chosen 
to  be  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  design. 

When  the  same  design  was,  under  the  same  command,  to  be 
accomplished  anew;  God  chose  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  and 
their  three  wives,  as  the  proper  means  of  fulfilling  it. 

The  Turks  are  Polygamists.  They  possess  all  the  power, 
almost  all  the  wealth,  and  therefore  almost  all  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, found  in  their  cmpii*c.  Yet  they  are  few  in  number, 
compared  with  the  Greeks  ;  who  marry  but  one  wife,  and  who. 
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subjected  to  iron  bondage  under  the  despotism  of  these  hard 
masters,  are  continnally  impoverished*,  and  plundered  of  a  pre- 
carious subsistence,  by  their  rapacious  hands. 

Polygamy  degrades  from  their  proper  rank^  privUtgtij  and  en- 
joymentSj  to  an  almost  animal  levels  one  half  of  the  human  race. 
This  enormous  injustice  no  consideration  can  excuse,  or  pal- 
liate. 

Polygamy  has  regularly  introduced  domestic  broils  of  the  most 
bitter  kind,  terminating  in  the  most  fatal  manner^  and  involving 
in  their  deplorable  consequences  both  the  Parents  and  the  Children* 
Of  this  truth  complete  proofs  are  found  in  the  few  historical 
accounts,  which  have  reached  us,  of  the  Turkish  and  Persian 
royal  families. 

These  considerations,  if  I  mistake  not,  amply  prove,  that 
Polygamy  is  unlawful,  and  a  direct  violation  of  the  Seventh  Com- 
mand. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  proper  subject  of  the 
Text.  This  I  shall  introduce  under  the  following  General  Ob- 
servation, as  directly  expressing  the  principal  doctrine  in  the 
Text; 

TTiat  Divorces  J  for  any  other  cause,  except  Incontinence^  are  un^ 
lawful. 

This  important  Scriptural  Truth  I  shall  endeavour  to  sup* 
port  by  arguments,  derived  both  from  Scripture,  and  Reason. 

Prom  the  Scriptures,  I  allege, 

1«  That  Marriage  is  a  Divine  Instittttion  ;  and  is,  therefore,  im- 
alterable  by  Man. 

That  Marriage  is  a  Divine  Institution  has,  I  apprehend,  been 
made  abundantly  evident  from  various  parts  of  this  passage,  ei^- 
amined  in  the  discourse  on  the  Origin  of  Marriage.  It  was 
there  proved,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  God  has  really  joined  to- 
gether  every  lawfully  married  pair  among  the  children  of  Adam. 
That  what  God  hath  thus  joined  by  his  Infinite  Authority,  man 
cannot  lawfully  put  asunder,  needs  no  illustration.  God  has 
made  the  twain  one.  Man  cannot  make  them  twain  again,  un-» 
less  with  the  evfdent  permission  of  God. 

It  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  the  translation  exactly  expresses 
thf"  meaning  of  the  original  in  this  part  of  the  text :  Let  not  Man 
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put  asunder.  The  Greek  word  is  av^fcafoc,  without  the  article : 
the  most  absolute,  and  unlimited,  expression,  in  that  language, 
to  denote  man  univ tr sally ^  without  any  respect  to  age^  #ex,  or  con^ 
dition*  The  prohibition,  therefore,  is  not,  that  the  husband^  as 
among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  others ;  nor  that  a  judicial  tribunal, 
as  among  ourselves ;  nor  that  a  legislature^  as  in  some  other 
Communities ;  may  not  sunder  this  union  ;  but  that  Man^  in  no 
condition,  place,  or  time  ;  Man,  possessed  of  no  authority  what- 
ever^ may  sunder  this  union,  without  an  express  permission 
from  God. 

2.  /  allege  as  a  decisive  argument,  the  Guilt,  which  it  directly 
charged  by  Christ  upon  all  the  parties  in  the  Divorce,  and  the 
consequent  Marriages* 

In  the  Text,  Christ  declares,  that  the  man,  who  divorces  his 
wife,  and  marries  another,  and  the  man,  who  marries  the  di- 
vorced wife,  are  both  guilty  of  adultery  in  this  transaction.  The 
same  crime,  in  Matlh.  v.  32,  is  charged  upon  the  divorced  wo- 
man. It  will  not  be  questioned,  that  the  woman,  who  marries 
the  divorced  husband,  is  guilty  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 
Neither  of  these  Marriages,  therefore,  can  possibly  take  place, 
without  involving  the  crime  of  adultery  in  both  the  married  par- 
ties. Consequently,  a  Divorce,  except  for  Incontinence,  is  here 
for  ever  barred.  A  Divorce  professedly  sets  the  parties  free; 
so  that  they  may  lawfully  marry  again.  But  it  is  plain  from 
these  observations,  that  they  cannot  be  thus  set  free,  and  can 
never  lawfully  marry  again.  Whatever  husbands,  judges,  or 
legislators,  may  think,  or  declare,  or  do;  all  these  parties  will 
by  their  subsequent  Marriages  become  guilty  of  adultery.  Thus 
Christ  has  pronounced ;  and  thus  He  certainly  will  pronounce 
at  the  final  day. 

It  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  this  decision  of  Christ  was  to- 
tally contrary  to  the  views,  entertained  by  his  Aposdes.  This 
they  directly  declare  in  the  following  words  -,  If  the  case  of  ths 
man  be  so  with  his  wife  ;  it  is  not  good  to  marry •  Christ,  how- 
ever, does  not  qualify,  nor  soften,  the  decision  at  all.  On  the 
contrary,  he  leaves  it  exactly  where  he  had  left  it  before.  Jill 
men,  he  replies,  cannot  receive  this  saying  ;  save  they,  to  whom  it 
1*9  given;  and  again ;  i/ff}  that  is  able  to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it* 
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3.  St.  PmU  ka»  deiermined  the  same  point  anew  ;  and  in  the 
most  explicit  numner  amceivable. 

Unto  the  married  I  command ;  yet  not  /,  b%U  the  Lord ;  Let 
not  the  wife  depart :  ywp^^iHu^  be  separated ;  that  is,  by  a  di- 
vorce; voluntarily  accomplished  by  herself;  from  her  husband; 
this  being  the  only  command,  which  could  be  addressed  to  the 
wife  with  any  meaning.  But  and  if  she  depart ;  Eov  6$  xai  x^f*^^ » 
Bill  even  if  she  be  separated;  that  is,  by  means  of  a  divorce,  ac- 
complished by  him  ;  let  her  remain  unmarried^  or  be  reconciled  to 
her  husband :  and  let  not  the  husband  put  away  his  wife  ;  mt  avSga 
yimuKu  fM)  a9i«vai,  and  I  also  command  the  husband  not  to  put  away 
his  wife.  This  also  is  a  part  of  the  Command,  given  by  Christ 
in  the  Text ;  and  is  quoted,  not  as  I  apprehend  from  the  Text 
itself,  which  it  is  very  possible  St.  Paul,  at  this  time,  may  not 
have  seen ;  but  from  that  immediate  Revelation,  which  this  Apos* 
tie  received  of  the  Gospel  from  the  mouth  of  Christ. 

We  have  here  the  decision  of  Christ  concerning  this  subject 
recited,  and  declared  to  be  his  decision  by  St.  Paul ;  and  there- 
fore know  the  manner,  io  which  this  command  of  our  Saviour 
#as  understood  by  an  inspired  commentator;  The  same  pre* 
cept  is  here  given  in  all  its  latitude,  A  Divorce,  on  both  sides, 
is  absolutely  prohibited ;  and,  in  case  of  a  Divorce,  the  injured 
party,  the  person  divorced,  is  forbidden  expressly,  and  absolute- 
ly, to  marry  again. 

The  Apostle  then  goes  on.  But  to  the  rest ;  that  is,  to  those, 
whose  cases  were  not  contemplated  by  the  command  of  Christ,- 
because  they  had  not  existed,  when  that  command  was  given ; 
But  to  the  rest  I  command^  not  the  Lord.  If  any  Brother ,  that  is, 
a  Christian,  htith  a  wife^  who  is  an  infidel^  and  she  be  well  pleased 
to  dwell  with  him  ;  let  him  not  put  her  away :  and^  if  any  zooman, 
that  is,  any  Christian  woman,  hath  an  husband,  who  is  an  infidel, 
and  he  be  well  pleased  to  dwell  with  her;  let  her  not  put  him  away. 

The  case  here  mentioned  by  the  Apostle  was  a  new  one. 
While  Christ  was  on  earth,  there  were  no  Christians,  who  had 
infidel,  that  is  heathen,  husbands,  or  wives.  For  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  persons,  thus  situated,  Christ  had,  therefore, 
made  no  direct,  explicit  provision.  Doubts  concerning  the  pro- 
per conduct  of  such  persons,  with  regard  to  the  duties  of  the 
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married  btate,  appear,  evidently,  to  have  arisen  in  the  Church 
of  Corinth.  The  great  evil,  felt  by  these  Christians,  concern- 
ing  which  they  clearly  appear  to  me  to  have  written  to  Si.  Pa\d 
for  hit  directions,  seems  to  have  consisted  in  these  two  thingt: 
the  d^fieulties,  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  their  infidel  hnu' 
bands  andwives^  with  respect  to  their  atttfidance  on  the  Ordinances 
of  the  Gospel;  and  their  fears,  lest  their  children,  having  one  tn- 
fdel  parent,  should,  on  account  of  this  fact,  be  excluded  from  the 
Christian  Churchy  and  denied  the  Ordinance  of  Baptism.  The 
latter  of  these  evils  the  Apostle  removes,  together  with  the  ap- 
prehensions of  it,  in  the  following  verse.  For  the  ttnbelieving 
husband  is  sanctified  by  the  believing  wife  ;  and  the  unbelievu^ 
^if^  by  the  husband :  else  were  your  children  unclean ;  but  mm 
are  they  holy.  That  is,  the  mibelieving  party  in  the  marriage- 
state  is,  by  means  of' this  connection  with  the  believing  party, 
sanctified,  in  such  a  sense,  that  the  children  are  not  put  out  of 
the  covenant,  but  may  be  offered  up  to  God  in  Baptism. 

The  former  of  these  difficulties  the  Apostle  obviates  in  the 
verse,  next  succeeding.  But  if  the  unbelieving  depart ;  let  Ami 
depart.  Ei  ^  u^ttfTftg  x^P^^^^  X^S^^^'  If  ^^^  infidel  separate 
himself,  let  him  separate  himself.  A  brother,  or  a  sister,  is  not 
in  bondage  in  such  things.  But  God  hath  called  us  to  peace.  The 
Apostle,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  had  no  control  over  the  Hea- 
then. He  says  therefore,  If  the  Infidel  separate  himself;  let  Atm  #e- 
parate  himself.  This  is  a  case,  over  which  I  have  no  control ;  ia 
which  you  can  obtain  no  relief;  and  to  which  you  are,  there* 
fore,  bound  to  submit  with  patience  and  resignation.  But  a 
Brother,  or  Sister,  is  under  no  obligation  to  follow  the  Infidel 
Party ;  whatever  may  be  thought  concerning  the  extent  of  the 
marriage- vow;  nor  to  forsake  the  Worship  of  God,  or  its  Ordi- 
nances ;  nor  to  consent,  that  his  or  her  children  should  be  with- 
drawn from  the  privileges  of  religion.  Such  a  case  involves 
the  deepest  bondage ;  and  to  this  bondage  no  Christian  brother, 
or  sister,  is  subjected.  The  Verb,  here  rendered  is  in  bondage, 
is  SsSsKuTou ;  literally  rendered  hath  been  reduced  to  the  deepest 
servitude.  The  servitude,  intended  by  the  Apostle,  is,  in  my 
apprehension,  unquestionably  the  submission  of  a  Christian  to  tm 
infidel  husband,  or  wife,  so  hostile  to  the  Christian  Religion,  as  to 
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rtfuBt  to  conliniM  in  the  marriage  relation^  and  perform  the  duties 
involved  in  it^  unless  the  Christian  partner  will  consent  to  give  up 
the  privileges  of  the  Gospel.  This  would,  indeed,  be  a  deplora- 
ble bondage;  and  deserving  of  being  expressed  by  the. strong 
term,  which  St.  Paul  has  selected* 

Several  very  respectable  Commentators,  and  among  t&em 
Poole^  Doddridge^  and  Macknight,  have,  I  am  aware,  supposed 
this  bondage  to  consist  in  the  obligation,  under  which  the  Chris- 
tian party  might  be  imagined  to  lie,  to  continue  still  unmarried. 
I  acknowledge  myself  surprised  at  this  explanation,  and  at  the 
reasons,  by  which  it  is  professedly  supported.  Dr.  Macknight, 
after  alleging,  that  this  is  the  Apostle^s  meaning,  declares,  that 
bis  decision  is  just;  because  there  is  no  reason^  why  the  innocent 
jMirly,  through  the  fault  of  the  guilty  party,  should  be  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  committing  adultery. 

Poole  says,  *'  Such  a  person  hath  broken  the  bond  of  marriage  ; 
and  Christians  are  not  under  bondage^  by  the  laws  of  God,  to  keep 
themselves  unmarried^  on  account  of  the  perverseness  of  such  par» 
ties  to  the  marriage-covenant,^* 

To  this  opinion,  and  these  reasons,  I  answer,  that  Christ  has 
expressly  forbidden  the  divorced  wife,  however  innocent,  to  marry 
again  ;  and  has  declared,  that,  if  she  does  marry,  she  will  be  an 
adulteress.  Certainly,  the  divorced  wife  may  be,  and  often  is, 
as  innocent,  as  the  deserted  wife  ;  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
is  as  probably  innocent.  With  equal  justice,  then,  may  it  be 
said  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  deserted  wife,  that  there 
is  no  reason,  why  the  innocent  party,  through  the  fault  of  the 
guilty  party,  should  be  exposed  to  commit  adultery. 

Again.  The  divorced  wtfe  is  more  injured  than  the  deserted  wife. 
She  is  not  only  deprived  of  all  the  privileges,  and  blessings,  lost 
by  the  deserted  wife,  but  of  many  more.  She  is  forced  by  vio- 
lence from  her  husband,  her  children,  and  her  home.  She  is 
turned  out  with  disgrace ;  as  a  woman,  with  whom  her  husband 
could  not  continue  to  live ;  and  usually  with  little  provision, 
made  for  her  subsistence.  The  wife,  who  is  deserted,  is  on  the 
contrary,  almost  always  left  in  the  possession  of  her  house,  her 
children,  her  character,  and  tolerable  means  of  subsistence  for 
herself  and  her  family.    She  may  be,  and  most  usually  is,  de- 
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serted  for  reasons,  involviog  no  disgrace  to  her.  Her  husband 
may  have  contracted  an  unwarrantable  attachment  for  another 
object ;  indulged  a  spirit  of  roving,  and  adventure ;  disgraced 
himself  by  bis  previous  conduct ;  or  fled  from  some  exposure  to 
punishment  for  some  crime,  or  from  creditors,  whom  he  cannot, 
or  will  not  pay.  Accordingly,  deserted  wives  are  probaUy  as 
generally  persons  of  good  reputation,  as  others  of  their  sex.  Oo 
all  these  accounts,  the  case  of  the  divorced  wife  is  incomparably 
harder,  than  that  of  the  deserted  wife.  Can  it  be  possible,  that 
Christ  has  rescued  the  deserted  wife  from  this  deepest  bondage ; 
as  these  writers  understand  it ;  and  have  left  the  divorced  wife, 
amid  so  many  more,  and  severer,  hardships,  yet  equally  inno- 
cent, to  sufier  the  whole  extent  of  this  thraldom  ? 

Mr.  Poole  says,  the  deserter  hath  broken  the  bond  of  Mar- 
riage, and  thus  released  the  deserted  party  from  the  laws  of  God 
concerning  it ;  so  far  as  they  require  abstinence  from  Marriage. 

I  answer:  The  Divorcer  has  broken  this  bond  still  more  vio- 
lently ;  and  made  the  infraction  more  complete.  Of  course,  be 
has,  according  to  this  scheme,  in  a  higher  degree  made  it  lawiiii 
for  the  divorced  wife  to  marry  again.  This  reasoning,  therefore, 
equally  with  that  of  Dr.  Macknight,  makes  the  decision  of  Christ 
both  unwise,  and  unjust. 

Besides,  this  scheme  renders  the  precept  coficerning  Divorce 
entirely  fruitless.  The  man,  who  wishes  to  divorce  his  wife,  n 
by  this  scheme  entirely  released  from  all  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, and  generally  also  from  the  scandal,  usually  attendant 
upon  this  iniquitous  proceeding.  He  cannot,  indeed,  free  him- 
self from  the  sin  of  deserting  his  wife,  and  all  those  sins  which 
are  involved  in  it.  But  he  may  give  his  wife  the  opportunity  of 
marrying,  innocently,  another  husband.  When  this  is  done  ;  he 
himself  may,  for  aught  that  appears,  marry  innocently  another 
wife.  Thus,  by  undergoing  an  absence  of  three  years,  the  time 
here  limited  for  this  object,  he  may  without  any  peculiar  scandal, 
and  without  the  sin  of  adultery,  accomplish  the  very  object 
aimed  at  in  cases  of  this  nature  by  licentious  men :  viz.  a  se- 
cond marriage. 

St.  Paul  in  the  mean  time,  has  in  this  very  Chapter  determin* 
ed  the  point  in  question  against  these  Commentators.      Unto  Ike 
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married  I  command j  yet  not  /,  but  the  Lord  ;  Let  not  the  wife  b^ 
separated  from  her  husband.  But^  event/ she  be  separated^  let  her 
remain  unmarried^  or  be  reconciled  to  her  husband.  The  word, 
here  translated  separated,  is  the  same,  which  is  used  in  the  15th 
verse ;  the  subject  of  this  inquiry.  Is  U  credible,  that  an  inspir- 
ed man  should  at  all,  or  that  any  man  of ''sober  sense  should  with- 
in the  compass  of  five  sentences,  give  two  contradictory  precepts 
concerning  any  subject;  especially  a  subject  of  this  import- 
ance ?  Peculiarly  it  is  incredible,  that  St.  Paul,  immediately 
after  reciting  a  solemn  command  of  Christ  and  declaring  it  to 
be  Af>,  should  subjoin  a  contradictory  command. 

To  mc  it  appears  equally  incredible,  that  an  Apostle  should 
designate  the  situation,  in  which  Christ  had  placed  an  innocent- 
ly divorced  woman,  innocently  I  mean,  on  her  part,  by  the  word 
MsXcjrai ;  and  thus  style  it  the  deepest  bondage.  It  is,  I  think, 
impossible,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  should  call  any  state,  produced 
by  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Christ,  by  the  name  of  bondage  ; 
and  still  more  evidently  impossible,  that  he  should  denote  it  by  a 
name,  expressing  the  most  suffering  and  disgraceful  bondage. 
How  can  such  an  appellation  consist  with  that  phraseology,  in 
which  the  whole  situation  of  Christians  is  by  the  same  Spirit  styl- 
ed the  glorious  liberty  of  the  Sons  of  God?  If  the  deserted  wife 
is  brought  under  this  bondage,  by  being  denied  the  liberty  of 
marrying  again;  the  divorced  wife  is,  by  the  same  denial, 
brought  under  this  bondage  in  a  still  more  distressing  degree. 
Yet  to  this  situation  she  is  reduced  by  the  express  command  of 
Christ. 

Finally.  St.  Paul  himself  has  clearly  shown,  that  this  was  not 
his  meaning,  by  the  words,  immediately  following  the  passage 
in  question.  But  God  hath  called  us  to  peace.  For  how  knowest 
thou,  O  wife,  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  husband?  Or  how  know- 
est  thou,  O  man,  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  mfe  ?  Surely  the 
second  marriage,  contended  for,  cannot  ordinarily  be  the  means 
of  the  peace  here  mentioned  :  that  is,  peace  or  concord  between 
the  divorced  pair.  Much  more  is  it  improbable,  that  a  husband, 
or  a  wife,  should  by  means  of  second  marriages  become  instru- 
ments of  salvation  to  each  other.  This  desirable  event  may  be 
fairly  hoped  for,  if  they  continue  tmmarried,,  from  their  future 
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reconciliation  to  each  other;-  but  cannot  be  even  remotely 
hoped  for  from  their  divorce,  and  their  consequent  final  sepa- 
ration. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  case  of  the  deserted  wife  is  a  hard 
one :  I  acknowledge  it.  The  sins,  both  of  ourselves  and  others, 
create  none  but  hard  ca^ilfs.  That  of  the  divorced  wife  is  stiU 
harder.  The  reason,  why  this  law  is  established,  is  undoubted- 
ly found  in  the  immense  importance  of  the  Marriage  Institution* 
It  is  incomparably  better,  that  individuals  should  suSer,  than 
that  an  Institution,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  human  good,  should 
be  shaken,  or  endangered, 

I  have  dwelt  thus  minutely  on  this  abused  passage,  because 
it  is  the  strong  hold  of  those,  with  whom  I  am  contending,  if 
they  cannot  find  support  for  their  opinions  here;  they  can  find 
it  no  where.  That  they  cannot  find  it  here  has,  I  trust,  been 
shown  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

What  the  Scriptures  teach  us  concerning  the  subject  of  di- 
vorce, is  abundantly  established  by  Reason*  This  {  shall  attempt 
to  evince  in  the  following  Observations. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  the  Advocates  for  this  system,  that  tk4 
Scriptures  do  indeed  forbid  a  divorce  for  any  other  reason,  beside 
Incontinence^  or  something  equivalent.  The  things,  which  they 
consider  as  equivalent,  are  Obstinate  Desertion,  Gross  Personal 
Muse,  Incompatibility  of  Temper,  Confirmed  Madness,  &c.  I  do 
not  intend,  that  they  are  all  agreed  with  respect  to  this  class  of 
things ;  but  that  some  or  other  of  these  they  actually  propose  as 
reasons  for  divorce  equivalent  to  Incontinence. 

Concerning  this  subject  I  observe, 

1  •   That  there  is  no  such  thing,  as  an  Elguivalent  in  this  case. 

No  crime,  no  injury,  affects  the  happiness  of  wedlock,  or 
wounds  so  deeply  every  domestic  interest.  None  so  entirely 
terminates  every  enjoyment,  and  every  hope,  as  the  Crime,  men- 
tioned by  our  Saviour.  As  this  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
preceding  discourse  ;  it  would  be  useless  to  spend  time  in  con- 
sidering it  any  farther.  I  shall  only  observe,  therefore,  that  In- 
continence not  only  destroys  connubial  happiness,  and  hopes ; 
but  annihilates,  so  far  as  it  extends,  the  very  Institution,  from 
\rhich  they  spring* 
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2.  What  %8  di  teast  equally  important,  the  Scriptures  have  no 
where  mentioned  any  thing  as  an  equivalent* 

It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  without  a  question,  that,  if  the 
Divine  Lawgiver  had  intended,  that  any  thing  should  be  consi- 
dered, it)  the  case  in  hand,  as  an  equivalent  to  Incontinence,  He 
certainly,  would  have  expressly  mentioned  it.  Certainly,  He 
must,  at  least,  be  supposed  to  have  hinted  it,  or  alluded  to  it,  in 
some  manner  or  other.  But  this  He  has  not  done.  Unanswer- 
ably, then,  it  was  no  part  of  his  intentions.  It  cannot,  therc- 
-fore,  be  assumed  as  such  by  us.  We  are  here,  as  well  a$  in 
other  cases,  bound  absolutely  to  see,  that  we  add  not  to  his  words, 
lest  he  reprove  us,  and  we  be  found  liats*  I  know  of  no  pre- 
tence, that  there  is  any  thing  of  this  nature  found  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, except  the  desertion,  mentioned  in  the  passage,  which 
has  been  so  long  the  theme  of  discussion :  and  this,  it  is  believ- 
ed, has  been  clearly  shown  to  have  not  even  the  remotest  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  now  under  consideration^     But, 

3.  It  is  urged ^  that  the  evils ,  involved  in  the  things,  here  men- 
tioned as  equivalents,  are  intolerable  ;  and  demand  relief  from  Ati- 
tnan  jurisprudence* 

To  this  I  answer, 

In  the  first  place,  That,  although  these  evils  were  mucA  greater 
ifutn  they  are  in  fact  ;  and  I  acknowledge  them  to  be  very  great ; 
yet,  ifOodhas  not  thought  proper  to  allow  m,  and  still  more  if  He 
has  forbidden  us,  to  escape  from  them  in  the  manner  proposed^ 
they  must  be  alleged  in  vain  as  arguments  for  Divorce. 
,  The  Government  of  his  creatures  belongs  only  to  God :  and 
BOthing  but  impiety  can  induce  us  to  interfere  with  either  the 
modes,  or  the  principles,  of  his  administration.  If  He  has  per- 
mitted Divorce  on  either  of  these  grounds ;  it  is  lawful.  If  He 
has  not ;  however  numerous,  or  great,  may  be  the  evils  which 
we  suffer,  they  will  not  contribute  at  all  towards  rendering  it 
lawful. 

Secondly.  All  these  evils  may  be  relieved  more  perfectly,  than 
by  Divorce  ;  and  as  perfectly,  as  human  Governments  can  relieve 
them,  by  the  Separation  a  mensa  et  thoro. 

In  this  process,  the  parties,  though  not  released  from  the 
bonds  of  Marriage,  are  separated  from  each  other  so  far,  that  the 
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innocent  party  is  no  longer  bound  to  live  with  the  guilty.  The 
common  property  is  so  disposed  of,  also,  as  to  furnish  provision 
for  the  wants  of  both.  The  Children,  at  the  same  time,  arc 
distributed  by  public  justice  in  the  best  manner,  which  the  case 
will  admit.  Here,  all  the  means  are  furnished,  which  can  be 
furnished,  for  the  relief,  and  future  safety,  of  the  aggrieved 
party ;  and  incomparably  better  means  than  any,  which  Divorce 
can  offer. 

Thirdly.  Divorce^  instead  of  remedying^  enhances  these  evils  be- 
yond comprehension* 

A  Law^  permitting  Divorces^  except  where  personal  worth  and 
wisdom  prevent f  produces  an  immediate  separation  of  interests 
among  all  the  married  persons  in  a  community.  With  a  comr 
plete  conviction  of  their  liability  to  Divorce,  for  the  causes  al- 
leged, every  married  pair  begin  their  connection.  For  this 
event,  then,  common  prudence  requires  them  to  make  such  pro- 
vision,  as  may  be  in  their  power.  The  wife,  the  feebler  and 
more  dependent  party,  strongly  realizing,  from  the  beginning, 
her  danger  of  being  left  to  precarious  means  of  subsistence,  at  a 
time  always  uncertain,  and  therefore  always  felt  to  be  near,  will 
be  driven  by  common  prudence,  and  powerful  necessity,  to  lay 
up  something  in  store  against  the  evil  day.  The  husband,  aware 
of  this  state  of  things  from  the  beginning,  will  be  irresistibly 
led  to  oppose  it  in  every  part  of  its  progress.  This  he  will  do 
by  placing  his  property,  so  far  as  it  may  be  in  his  power,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  his  wife ;  and  by  contending  strenuously  for 
the  preservation  of  the  remainder. 

A  separation  of  interests  is^  in  all  Intelligent  beings,  necessarily 
a  separation  of  affections.  Heaven  itself  would  cease  to  be  a 
world  of  love,  were  its  inhabitants  no  longer  to  feel  a  common 
interest.  Oneness  of  interests  makes  their  oneness  of  mind,  life, 
and  labours.  Separate  the  interests  of  a  married  pair ;  and 
you  separate,  at  once,  all  their  affections.  Show  them  the  pro- 
bability, or  even  the  possibility,  of  a  future  Divorce  ;  and  you 
show  them  its  certainty.  From  this  moment  a  separation  of  in- 
terests is  begun.  From  this  period,  however  affectionate  they 
may  originally  have  been,  their  affection  will  cease.  The  con- 
sciousness, that  their  interests  are  opposed,  will  immediately 
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beget  coldness,  alienation,  jealousy,  and  in  tlie  end,  riveted  ha- 
tred. 

Between  persons,  living  together,  causes  of  dispute  can  never 
foil  frequently  to  arise.  Among  persons,  whose  interests  gene- 
rally harmonize,  and  who  are  governed  by  principle  and  mode- 
ration, such  causes  produce  little  effect.  But  between  persons 
in  the  situation,  which  I  have  described,  they  never  fail  to  ope- 
rate with  their  fullest  efficacy.  Their  minds  are  ready  to  take 
fire  on  every  occasion,  and  to  construe  in  the  worst  manner  every 
real,  or  supposed,  provocation ;  every  seeming  neglect ;  every 
slight  word  ;  every  unpleasant  look.  They  are  dissatisfied  with 
almost  every  thing,  that  is  done,  or  left  undone.  A  spark  will 
kindle  such  combustible  materials  into  a  flame. 

Among  persons,  thus  circumstanced,  dispositions,  naturally 
kind,  soon  become  unkind :  tempers,  before  sufficiently  compati- 
ble, soon  become  utterly  incompatible.  Where  offices  of  kind- 
ness would  have  naturally  multiplied,  and  flourished,  jars  are 
multiplied ;  bitterness  flourishes  ;  disputes  are  generated  ;  per- 
sonal violence  follows;  and,  not'  unnaturally,  murder  itself. 
Thus  the  very  evils,  which  Divorce  professes  to  relieve,  it  only 
creates ;  and  creates  them  in  millions  of  instances,  where  it  de- 
signs to  relieve  them  in  one.  Thus  plain  is  it,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Dryderiy  that 

"  God  never  made  liis  Tvork  for  mau  to  mend." 

Were  a  Divorce  impossible  ;  the  inUrcsts  of  every  married  pair 
would  be  one,  through  life.  This  fact  would  so  far  unite  their  af- 
fections, as  to  prevent  a  great  part  of  the  debates,  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking ;  and  in  most  cases  to  terminate  the  rest  with- 
out any  serious  difficulty.  Persons,  who  know  that  their  conten- 
tions are  hopeless,  and  that,  however  desirable  their  separation 
might  seem,  it  is  impossible  to  effect  it,  will,  almost  always,  so  far 
make  the  best  of  their  circumstances,  as  to  sit  down  in  a  tolera- 
ble state  of  content.  The  absolute  union  of  their  interests  can- 
not fail  to  recur,  unceasingly,  to  their  minds ;  nor  to  operate  on 
them  with  powerful  efficacy.  Their  affection,  though  occasion- 
ally intermitted,  will  return  with  its  former  strength.  The  ne- 
cessity, which  each  feels  of  the  other's  good  offices,  will  daily  be 
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realized.  The  superior  happiness  of  former  harmony  will  be  re* 
membered.  Their  children  also,  for  whom  their  cares  have  bee« 
so  often  kindly  mingled,  will  plead  in  the  most  interesting  man* 
ner  for  the  continuance  of  their  mutual  good-will.  Thus  life, 
although  not  without  its  alternations  of  disquiet,  will,  in  the  maiB, 
>  go  on  pleasantly,  where,  in  millions  of  instances,  the  knowledge, 

diat  Divorce  was  attainable,  would  have  produced  discord,  hatred, 
separation,  and  ruin. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  observer  of  human  nature,  that  a 
prominent  part  of  this  nature  is  the  love  of  novelty  and  variety ^  m 
all  its  pursuits.  In  no  case  is  this  propensity  more  predominant, 
than  in  the  case  in  hand.  Polygamists  have  endeavoured  to  sa- 
tisfy this  propensity  by  replenishing  their  harams  with  a  multi- 
tude of  wives.  Profligates  have  attempted  to  compass  the  same 
object  by  a  promiscuous  concubinage.  The  endeavours  of  both, 
however,  have  been  equally  fruitless.  David  by  this  disposition 
was  seduced  to  adultery.  Solomon^  in  the  multiplication  of 
wives  and  concubines,  has  shown,  that  it  knows  no  limits ;  and 
that  its  effects  are  nothing  but  corruption  and  ruin.  By  Di- 
vorce, this  disposition  is  let  loose ;  and  the  spirit  of  licentious- 
ness has  the  sign  given  to  roam,  and  ravage,  without  control 
The  family,  which  all  the  causes  of  wretchedness,  already  men- 
tioned, would  not  have,  made  unhappy,'  will  be  ruined  by  this 
cause :  a  cause  sufficiently  powerful,  and  sufficiently  malignant, 
to  ruin  a  world. 

To  the  Children^  such  a  state  of  things  is  a  regular  source  of  ah' 
solute  destruction.  During  the  contentions  of  the  Parents,  which 
will'  usually  be  generated  by  the  mere  attainablcneiss  of  a  Di- 
vorce, and  which  become  ultimately  the  occasion  of  granting  it, 
the  children  will  either  be  forgotten^  or  forced  to  take  sides  with 
the  parents.  In  both  cases,  their  whole  education  to  useful  pur- 
poses will  be  neglected.  Particularly,  they  will  never  be  trained 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  Jarring  parents ; 
and  there  will  be  millions  of  such  parents  wherever  Divorce  pre- 
vails, to  one  where  it  does  not ;  can  never  teach  their  children 
religion,  either  by  precept,  or  example.  Amid  their  own  irre- 
ligious contentions,  the  farce  would  be  too  gross  for  impudence 
Itself  to  act,  and  too  ridiculous  to  be  received  seriously  even  by 
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children.    They  would  be  left,  therefore,  to  grow  up  Atheists, 
or  Nihilists,  without  religion,  without  a  God,  without  a  hope. 

In  the  farmer  case^  all  their  other  interests ;  their  support, 
their  comfort,  their  preparation  for  business,  and  their  hopes  of 
future  usefulness,  reputation,  and  enjoyment ;  would  be  neglect- 
ed* Parents,  whose  minds  were  in  a  continual  state  of  irritation, 
and  hostility,  could  never  unite  in  any  thing  of  this  nature :  and 
nothing  of  this  nature,  in  which  they  did  not  unite,  would  ever 
be  done  to  any  purpose. 

Jn  tkB  laiUr  case^  the  children  would  be  taught  to  join  one  Pa- 
rent in  contending  against  the  other.  Here,  they  would  be 
taught,  some  to  dishonour  their  father^  and  some  to  dishonour  their 
mother  ;  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Moral  Law  ;  and  taught  by 
those,  whom  God  had  appointed  to  teach  them  this  law.  Filial 
impiety  is  the  most  unnatural  and  monstrous  wickedness,  of 
which  children  are  ordinarily  guilty.  We  cannot  wonder  there- 
fore, that  it  should  conduct  them  to  every  other  wickedness; 
that  it  should  end  in  impiety  to  God,  or  injustice  to  mankind. 
The  children,  here,  are  directly  taught  by  one  parent  to  hate 
and  despise  the  other.  Their  contentions  and  calumnies,  their 
mutual  scorn  and  hatred,  will  force  the  children  to  despise  both. 
Children,  who  regard  their  parents  with  habitual  disrespect,  will 
soon  respect  neither  man,  nor  God.  Devoid  of  principle,  desti- 
tute of  every  good  habit,  trained  up  to  insubordination  and  re- 
bellion, and  witnesses,  from  their  infancy,  of  discord  only,  ma*- 
lignity,  abuse,  and  slander ;  they  are  prepared  to  be  mere  vil- 
lains, nuisances,  and  pests,  in  the  world. 

I  have  all  along  supposed  the  parents  to  continue  together, 
until  the  children  have  grown  up  to  some  degree  of  maturity  and  re- 
flection. This,  however,  would  by  no  means  be  the  common  case ; 
and  would  exist  less  and  less  frequently,  as  Divorces  multiplied. 
The  consequences  of  an  earlier  separation,  such  as  would  general- 
ly take  place,  would  be  still  more  dreadful.  Such  of  the  children^  as 
followed  the  mother^  however  affectionate  might  be  her  disposi- 
tion, would  share  in  all  the  calamities,  necessarily  springing 
from  her  unprotected,  suffering  condition.  Women  are  consti- 
tutionally unfitted  to  encounter  the  rude,  toilsome,  and  discourag- 
ing scenes,  every  where  presented  by  this  unkind,  untoward 
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world,  and  allotted  by  the  Creator  only  to  the  robust  hardi- 
hood of  man.  A  divorced  female  is  almost  necessarily  an  ouN 
cast.  Her  children,  who  follow  her  fortunes,  must  be  outcasts 
also.  Defenceless  herself,  she  cannot  defend  them.  Unable 
to  support  herself,  she  will  be  still  more  unable  to  support  them. 
Even  the  spirit  of  moderation  will  regard  her  as  unworthy  and 
disgraced.  The  common  feelings  of  the  world  will  mark  her  as 
the  mere  butt  of  scorn  and  infamy.  Why  was  she  divorced  ? 
*'  Because  she  was  unfit  to  sustain  the  character  of  a  wife,"  will 
be  the  answer,  every  where  hissed  out  by  the  tongue  of  con- 
tempt. In  all  this  contempt,  and  in  all  the  evils,  which  this 
wolfish  spirit  draws  in  its  train,  the  children  will  necessarily 
share  ;  and  will  be  regarded,  like  the  spurious  offspring  of  beg- 
gars, born  under  a  hedge,  and  buried  in  a  ditch. 

Such  of  them,  as  survived  their  multiplied  sufferings ;  and 
these  would  be  comparatively  few ;  would  be  solitary,  desert- 
ed beings;  without  a  home;  without  a  father;  without  educa- 
tion; without  industry:  without  employment;  without  com- 
forts; and  without  hopes;  residing  no  where,  and  related  to  no- 
body. Like  the  wild  men,  said  to  be  found  at  times  in  the  Fo- 
rests of  Germany  and  Poland,  and  supposed  to  be  nursed  by 
bearsy  they  would  sustain  the  character  of  mere  animals.  At 
war  with  every  thing,  and  by  every  thing  warred  upon  ;  when 
out  of  sight,  forgotten ;  and  when  seen,  regarded  only  with  hor- 
ror ;  they  would  live  without  a  friend  ;  without  a  name ;  nay,  sunk 
beneath  the  cattle  wandering  in  the  same  deserts,  without  a'mark, 
to  denote  to  whom  they  belonged.  Thus  they  would  prowl  through 
life ;  and  putrefy  on  the  spot,  where  they  were  seized  by  death. 

Jior  would  the  children^  who  followed  the  father,  in  most 
mstaiices,  be  at  all  more  comfortable.  The  cold-hearted  cruel- 
ty of  step-mothers  is  proverbial.  Palpable  injustice  has,  1 
doubt  not,  been  extensively  done  by  the  unkind  opinions  of  the 
public  to  persons  of  this  denomination.  I  have  myself  known 
multitudes  of  persons  fill  this  station  with  great  integrity,  ten- 
derness, and  excellence.  Yet  even  in  this  enlightened,  refined, 
and  Christianized  country,  I  believe  there  are  few  mothers,  who 
leave  the  world,  while  their  families  are  young,  without  very 
:»orious  anxieties  concerning  the  treatment,  which  their  childrea 
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will  receive  from  their  future  step-mothers.  This,  and  every 
thing  else,  dreaded  or  complained  of,  with  respect  to  the  class 
of  persons  in  question,  exists  in  the  midst  of  a  community,  made 
up  of  Parents,  married  according  to  the  Laws  of  God.  Their 
families,  also,  live  in  the  midst  of  civilization,  gentleness  of  man- 
ners, and  the  mild  influence  of  Religion  ;  where  the  whole  tide 
of  things  flows  favourably  to  humanity,  justice,  kindness,  and  all 
the  interests  of  the  unprotected. 

Far  diflferent  would  be  the  situation  of  children,  under  this  su- 
perintendence, in  regions  where  divorce  prevailed.  The  Fa- 
ther, having  released  himself  from  one  wife,  and  married  another, 
would  soon  forsake  the  second  for  a  third ;  this  for  a  fourth ;  this 
for  a  fifth ;  and  thus  onward,  without  any  known  limit.  A  French 
soldier  lately  declared  before  a  judicial  tribunal  in  Paris  that  he 
had  married  eleven  wives,  in  eleven  years;  and  boasted  of  this 
fact  as  honourable  and  meritorious.  The  scandal  would  soon 
vanish ;  and  mere  convenience,  whim,  or  passion,  control  the 
conduct.  What,  then,  would  become  of  those  children  of  the 
first  wife,  who  fell  under  the  management  of  such  a  succession 
of  step-mothers ;  absolute  strangers  to  their  family,  their  inter- 
ests, and  even  their  legitimacy  :  their  mothers,  only  for  a  year, 
a  month,  or  a  day :  mothers,  before  whom  they  would  only  pass 
in  review,  rather  than  with  whom  they  would  live:  mothers, 
distracted  in  their  affections,  if  they  had  any ;  certainly  in  their 
thoughts,  cares,  and  labours,  distributed  to  so  many  children  of 
so  many  sorts,  having  so  many  interests,  and  distracted,  them- 
selves, by  so  many  contentions?  Who  does  not  see  with  a 
glance,  that,  even  where  humanity  and  principle  reigned,  these 
friendless  beings  would  soon  be  neglected  by  the  step-mother  in 
favour  of  her  own  offspring  ?  What  must  be  their  fate,  where 
lewdness  had  succeeded  to  principle,  and  humanity  had  already 
been  frozen  out  of  the  heart?  Soon,  very  soon,  must  they  be- 
come mere  and  miserable  outcasts ;  like  those,  who  wandered 
away  from  their  father's  house  with  their  divorced  mother. 

Divorces,  once  authorized,  would  soon  become  numerous,  and 
in  most  countries  would,  in  a  moderate  period  of  time,  control 
the  whole  state  of  society.  Even  in  this  StatCy  where  the  tide  of 
manners  and  morals  is  entirely  against  them,  and  where,  for 
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tomewhat  more  than  a  century,  they  have  blackened  the  puUie 
character  with  a  strange,  and  solitary,  but  dreadful,  spot,  they 
were,  indeed,  for  a  long  time,  rare.  The  deformity  of  the  object 
was  so  great,  the  prevalence  of  vital  Religion  was  so  general, 
and  the  power  of  Conscience  and  of  public  opinion  so  efficacious, 
that  few,  very  few  comparatively,  had  sufficient  hardihood  to 
apply.  The  Law,  also,  allowed  of  less  latitude  lo  applications. 
At  the  present  time,  the  progress  of  this  evil  is  alarming  and  ter* 
rible.  In  this  town*,  within  five  years,  more  than  fifty  divorces 
have  been  granted :  at  an  average  calculation,  more  than  four 
hundred  in  the  whole  State  during  this  period :  that  is,  one,  out  of 
every  hundred  married  pairs.  What  a  flaming  proof  is,  here,  of 
the  bajeifiil  influence  of  this  corruption  on  a  people,  otherwise 
remaritably  distinguished  for  their  intelligence,  morals,  and  Re- 
ligion !  Happily,  a  strenuous  opposition  is  begun  to  this  anti- 
scriptural  law,  which,  it  may  be  fairly  hoped,  will  soon  termi- 
nate in  its  final  revocation. 

In  France^  within  three  months  after  the  Law,  permitting  Di- 
vorces, was  enacted  by  the  National  Assembly,  there  were,  in 
the  City  of  Paris  almost  as  many  Divorces  registered,  as  Mar- 
riages. In  the'  whole  Kingdom,  there  were,  as  reported  by  the  Ab- 
be Gregoire,  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  National  Assembly 
on  that  subject,  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  Divorces  register- 
ed within  about  a  year  and  an  half.  *^  This  Law,^'  added  the 
Abbe,  **  will  soon  ruin  the  whole  nation.^' 

From  these  facts,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is 
clearly  evident,  that  the  progress  of  Divorce,  though  diflerent  in 
different  countries,  will,  in  all,  be  dreadful  beyond  conception. 
Within  a  moderate  period,  the  whole  Community  will  be  thrown, 
by  laws  made  in  open  opposition  to  the  Laws  of.  God,  into  a 
general  prostitution.  No  difference  exists  between  this  pros- 
titution, and  that  which  customarily  bears  the  name,  except  that 
the  one  is  licensed,  the  other  is  unlicensed,  by  man.  To  the 
Eye  of  God,  those,  who  are  polluted  in  each  of  these  modes,  are 
alike,  and  equally,  impure,  loathsome,  abandoned  wretches ;  the 
offspring  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.     They  are  divorced  and  nn- 
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divorced,  adulterers  and  adulteresses;  of  whom  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  hath  said,  that  not  one  of  them  shall  enter  inio  the  kingdom 
ofOad.  Over  such  a  country,  a  virtuous  man,  if  such  an  one  be 
found,  will  search  in  vain,  to  find  a  virtuous  wife*  Wherever  he 
wanders,  nothing  will  meet  his  eye,  but  stalking,  bare-faced  pol- 
lution. The  realm  around  him  has  become  one  vast  Brothel ; 
<Hie  great  province  of  the  World  of  Perdition*  To  that  dread- 
ful world  the  only  passage  out  of  it  directly  leads:  and  aU  its  in- 
halntants,  thronging  this  broad  and  Crooked  way,  hasten  with 
one  consent  to  that  blackness  of  darkness^  which  envelops  it  for 
ever. 


SERMON  CXXIt. 


EIGHTH  COMMANDMENT. 


IDLENESS.    PRODIGALITY. 


Exodus  zx.  15. 


ITunt  $halt  not  steal. 


k 


The  preceding  Command  prohibits  all  trespasses  against  puri' 
ty  ;  this  against  property. 

To  steals  is  to  take  privately  the  property  of  others,  with  an  in* 
tention  to  convert  it  to  our  own  use.  To  robj  is  to  take  the  same 
property^  for  the  same  purpose,  openly,  and  with  violence*  There 
can  be  little  necessity  of  expatiating  upon  a  crime,  so  well  un- 
derstood, and  so  universally  infamous,  as  stealing,  before  an  as- 
sembly, whose  education,  principles,  and  habits,  furnish  so 
strong  a  barrier  against  it.  It  may,  however,  be  useful  to  ob- 
serve, that  this  crime  has  its  origin  in  that  spirit  of  covetousness, 
which  prompts  us  to  wish,  inordinately,  for  the  enjoyments,  and 
possessions,  of  others.  This  spirit,  when  indulged,  continually 
acquires  strength ;  and  in  many  instances  becomes,  ultimately, 
80  powerful,  as  to  break  over  every  bound  of  right,  and  reputa- 
tion. The  object  in  contemplation  is  seen  to  be  desirable.  As 
we  continue  to  contemplate  it,  it  becomes  more  and  more  desira- 
ble.   While  the  attention  of  the  mind  is  fixed  upon  it,  it  will  be 
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turned,  comparatively,  very  little  to  other  objects ;  particularly 
to  those  moral  restraints,  which  hinder  us  from  acquiring  what 
we  thus  covet.  The  importance^  and  obligation,  of  these  re- 
straints gradually  fade  from  before  the  eye.  The  man,  engaged 
only  in  the  business  of  obtaining  the  intended  gratification,  natu- 
rally finds  little  leisure,  or  inclination,  to  dwell  upon  the  danger, 
shame,  or  sin,  of  seizing  on  his  neighbour's  possessions.  Thus 
be  becomes  unhappily  prepared  to  put  forth  a  bold  and  rash 
hand,  and  to  pluck  the  tempting  enjoyment,  in  spite  of  the  awful 
prohibitions  of  his  Maker.  He,  who  does  not  covet,  will  never 
steal.  He,  who  indulges  covetousness,  will  find  himself  in  dan- 
ger, wherever  there  is  a  temptation. 

In  examining  this  precept,  it  will  be  my  principal  design  to 
consider  the  subject  of  Fraud. 

That  Fraud  is  implicitly  forbidden  in  this  Precept  will  not,  I 
suppose,  be  questioned.  The  Catechism  of  the  Westminster  As* 
semhly  of  Divines  explains  the  Command  in  this  manner.  ^*  It 
requires,"  say  they,  *•  the  lawful  procuring,  and  furthering,  the 
wealth  and  outward  estate  of  ourselves,  and  others  ;"  and  *'  for- 
bids whatsoever  doth,  or  may,  unjustly  hinder  our  own,  or  our 
neighbour's,  wealth,  or  outward  estate." 

In  the  Catechism  of  King  Edward  it  is  thus  explained.  *<  It 
commandeth  us  to  beguile  no  man :  to  occupy  no  unlawful  wares ; 
to  envy  no  man  his  wealth  ;  and  to  think  nothing  profitable,  that 
either  is  not  just,  or  differeth  from  right  and  honesty."  In  this 
manner  we  are  abundantly  warranted  to  understand  it  by  our 
Saviour's  Commentary  on  the  other  Commands,  in  his  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  generally  understood 
in  the  same  comprehensive  manner  by  Divines.  To  this  inter- 
pretation, the  nature  of  the  subject  gives  the  fullest  warrant.  All 
that^  which  is  sinful  in  thefiy  is  the  taking  of  our  neighbour'^s  pro- 
ptrtyy  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  and  converting  it  to  our 
awn  use.  In  every  fraud  we  do  exactly  the  same  thing,  although 
in  a  different  manner.  Every  fraud,  therefore,  whatever  be  the 
form  in  which  it  is  practised,  partakes  of  the  very  same  sinful 
nature,  which  is  found  in  theft. 

Fraud  is  in  all  instances  a  violation  of  what  is  commonly  calU 
ed  Honesty  J  or  Commmtative  Justice.    Honesty  y  in  the  Scriptural 
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sense,  is  a  disposition  to  render,  or  the  actual  rendering  of,  m 
equivalent  for  what  we  receive,  in  our  dealings  with  others.  This 
equivalent  may  consist  either  of  pri^rty,  or  of  services  ;  Ho> 
nesty  being  equally  concerned  with  both.  At  the  same  timei 
there  is  such  a  thing,  as  defrauding  one*s  self  ^  Wbatioerer 
doth,  or  may,  unjlistly  hinder  our  own  outward  estate,^'  or*  in 
other  words,  that  comfort^  and  benefit,  which  we  might  dsrisi 
from  our  property^  or  from  our  of^ortunities  of  acquiring  it^is  4 
this  nature  ;  and  is  accordingly  forbidden  by  this  Cwnmandmad* 

With  these  introductory  observations,  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  consider  the  prohibition  in  the  Text,  under  the  followiog 
beads : 

I.  The  Fraudulent  Conduct,  which  respects  Ourselves,  and  avr 
Families;  and, 

IL  That,  which  respects  Others^ 

L  I  shall  mention  several  kinds  of  fraudulent  conduct,  wUA 
most  immediately  respect  Ourselves^  and  our  Families. 

All  the  members  of  a  Family  have  a  common  interest ;  and 
are  so  intimately  united  in  every  domestic  concern,  that,  if  one 
number  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;  or  tfone  member  be 
honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice  eoith  it.  Whatever  afiects  the 
head  must  affect  the  whole  body.  If  a  man  defraud  himself, 
either  directly,  or  indirectly,  he  cannot  ftiil,  therefore,  of  de- 
frauding his  family.  For  this  reason,  I  have  thought  it  proper 
to  consider  the  Family  of  a  man,  as  united  with  himself  in  Uiii 
part  of  my  Subject.     The 

1.  Specimen  of  Fraud,  which  I  shall  mention  under  this  Head, 
is  Idleness. 

That  Idleness  hinders  our  own  wealth,  or  outward  estate,  wiO 
not  be  questioned.  /  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothftd,  says  Sola* 
mon,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  understanding  /  euii 
lo  !  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns  ;  and  nettles  had  covered  the 
face  thereof;  and  the  stone- wall  thereof  was  broken  dozonm  TTm 
I  saw  avul  considered  it  well.  I  looked  tfon  it,  and  received  in* 
struction.  Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  tf 
the  hands  to  sleep.  So  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  travel^ 
hthy  and  thy  want  as  an  armed  num. 

Idleness,  at  th^  same  time,  is  obviousl/  a  fraud.    The  laqr 
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man  cheats  himself  of  good,  which  God  hath  girea  to  him ;  of 
enjoyments,  put  into  his  hands  by  the  bounty  of  his  Creator. 
These  blessings  he  barters  for  the  love  of  ease.  The  price, 
which  he  pays,  is  very  great :  that,  which  he  gets  in  return,  is 
dross  and  dung. 

Uu'Mschiefs  of  Idleness  are  numerous,  and  important. 

In  the  first  place.     Idleness  is  a  sinfid  waste  of  our  Time. 

Our  Time  is  a  possession,  of  inestimable  value.  The  best 
employment  of  it,  that  is,  such  an  employment  of  it,  as  the  Scrip- 
tures require,  involves  all,  which  is  meant  by  our  duty.  The 
I0689  or  waste,  of  it  is,  therefore,  no  other  than  the  loss,  or  omis-w 
sion,  of  all  our  duty ;  the  frustration  of  the  purpose,  for  which  we 
were  created. 

Secondly.  Idleness  is  a  sinful  waste  of  our  Talents. 

By  these  I  mean  all  the  powers  of  body  and  mind ;  and  the 
means,  which  God  has  furnished  us  in  his  Providence,  of  employ- 
ing them  for  valuable  ends.  Our  Time  and  Talents,  united, 
constitute  our  whole  capacity  of  being  useful ;  our  worth ;  our 
all.  The  idle  man  wastes  them  both ;  wraps  them  tip  m  a  nap^ 
kinj  and  buries  them  in  the  earth.  In  this  manner  he  robs  Go4 
of  the  end,  for  which  he  was  made ;  and  becomes,  a  burden  upon 
the  shoulders  of  his  fellow-men.  He  eats  what  others  provide  : 
and,  while  they  are  industriously  engaged  in  labour,  his  business 
iS'Only  to  devour.  Thus  he  is  carried  by  mankind,  as  a  load^ 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  is  despised,  loathed,  and  execrat- 
ed, while  he  lives ;  and,  when  he  dies,  is  buried,  like  the  carcase 
of  an  animal,  to  fulfil  the  demands  of  decency,  and  merely  to  get 
rid  of  a  nuisance. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  drowsiness  clothes  himself  and  his  fami* 
ly  with  rags ;  prevents  them  from  the  enjoyments,  common  to 
all  around  them ;  disappoints,  without  a  reason  perceivable  by 
theth^  all  their  just  expectations ;  and,  as  was  formerly  observed 
coucerning  the  drunkenness  of  a  Parent,  sinks  them  below  the 
conmion  level  of  mankind.  Want  in  every  form,  and  all  the  mi- 
series of  want,  arrest  them  daily,  and  through  life.  Their  food 
is  poor  and  scanty.  Their  clothes  are  rags.  They  are  pinched 
with  cold,  through  the  destitution  of  fuel ;  and  deprived  of  re- 
freshing sleep,  because  Iheir  bed  is  the  Earth,  and  because  their 
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dwelling,  a  mere  sieve,  admits  without  obstruction  snow  and 
rain,  the  frost  and  the  storm.  Thus,  while  they  see  almost  all 
others  around  them  possessed  in  abundance,  not  of  the  necessa- 
ries only,  but  of  all  the  comforts,  and  most  of  the  conveniences, 
of  life ;  they  themselves  are  forced  to  look  on,  and  thirst,  and 
pine,  for  the  tempting  enjoyments :  while,  like  Tantalus^  they 
are  forbidden  by  an  iron-handed  necessity  to  taste  the  good. 

At  the  same  time,  the  man  is  forced  to  feel,  while  his  bnulj 
also  are  compelled  by  him  to  feel,  that  he,  their  husband,  and 
their  father,  is  the  subject  of  supreme  folly,  and  insignificance, 
and  of  gross,  unremitted,  and  hopeless  sin ;  of  folly,  which  is 
causeless ;  insignificance,  voluntarily  assumed ;  sin,  unnecessa- 
ry and  wanton ;  and  that  he  is  an  object  of  general  and  extreme 
contempt.  The  contempt,  directed  immediately  to  him,  is  of 
course  extended  to  his  family,  also :  and  they  are  compelled,  at 
their  first  entrance  into  the  world,  to  encounter  the  eye  of  scorn, 
and  the  tongue  of  derision.  All  these  evils  are  sustained,  also, 
only  that  the  man  may  lead  the  life  of  a  sluggard,  be  assimilated 
to  the  sloth  in  his  character,  and  rival  the  swine  in  his  £ivourite 
mode  of  life,  and  his  most  coveted  enjoyments. 

Thirdly.  Idleness  exposes  a  mc^to  many  temptations,  and  many 
3ins. 

A  lazy  man  is,  of  course,  without  any  useful  engagement :  his 
mind  is  therefore  vacant,  and  ready  for  the  admission  of  any  sin, 
which  seeks  admission.  To  such  a  man  temptations  may  be 
said  to  be  always  welcome.  They  are  guests,  for  which  he  is 
regularly  prepared :  and  he  has  neither  company,  nor  business, 
to  hinder  him  from  yielding  to  them  whatever  attention,  or  en- 
tertainment, they  may  demand.  The  proverbial  adage,  that 
"  Satan  will  employ  him,  who  does  not  find  employment  for  him- 
self,'' is  founded  in  experience,  and  good  sense.  The  mind, 
even  of  the  idlest  man,  will  be  busy;  and  the  mind,  which  is 
not  busied  in  its  duty,  will  be  busied  in  sin.  On  such  a  mind 
every  temptation  is  secure  of  a  powerful  influence ;  entices  with- 
out opposition ;  and  conquers  without  even  a  struggle,  or  a 
sigh.  Hence  we  find  such  a  man  devoted,  not  only  to  the  gene- 
ral sin  of  idleness,  but  to  all  the  other  sins,  which  he  can  con- 
veniently practise. 
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7%e  Sluggard^  says  Solomon,  is  wiser  in  kis  own  conceiij  than 
seven  men,  that  can  render  a  reason.  From  this  miserable  vani- 
tjy  of  which  their  deplorable  mismanagement  of  their  own  affairs 
ought  to  care  them  at  a  glance,  it  arises,  that  Sluggards  so  com* 
monly  become  the  professed  counsellors  of  mankind.  Hence  it 
arises,  that  so  many  of  them  are  politicians^  pettifoggers^  and  se- 
paratical preachers.  They  know  nothing,  it  is  true,  except  what 
an  abecedarian  knows,  of  either  Divinity^  Law,  or  Qovemment. 
Still  they  feel,  and  declare,  themselves  to  be  abundantly  able  to 
teach  the  way  to  Heaven,  which  they  have  never  learned ;  and 
to  explain  Laws,  which  they  never  studied.  The  affairs  of  a 
Nation,  so  numerous,  so  compliciated,  and  so  extensive,  as  to  be 
comprehended  only  by  minds  peculiarly  capacious,  and  to  dc« 
mand  the  laborious  study  of  a  life,  these  men  understand  instinc- 
tively; without  inquiry,  information,  or  thought.  Their  own 
affairs,  it  it  true,  they  manage  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  conduct 
them  only  to  ruin*  Yet  they  feel  perfectly  competent  to  ma- 
nage the  a&irs  of  a  Nation  with  pre-eminent  skill,  and  certain 
success.  Every  thing  in  the  concerns  of  the  public,  if  you  will 
believe  them,  goes  wrong ;  and  will  never  be  set  right,  if  you 
will  believe  them  a  little  further,  by  any  body  but  themselves. 
These  men  are  smoke  to  the  eyes,  and  vinegar  to  the  teeth,  of  per- 
sons possessing  real  understanding.  To  the  public  they  are 
mere  nuisances,  living  on  the  earnings  of  others ;  fomentors  of 
discontent ;  active  agents  in  riots  and  broils  ;  incendiaries,  who 
consume  the  peace  and  comfort  of  all  around  them,  and  who  well 
deserve  to  be  the  bye-word^  and  the  hissing,  of  every  upright  and 
benevolent  citizen.  Such  were  the  men,  whom  the  Jews  of  TlieS' 
salonica  gathered  into  a  company  against  Patd;  who  set  all  the 
City  in  an  uproar  ;  and  attempted  to  destroy  the  Apostle,  and  his 
Religion,  by  the  violence  of  a  mob.  They  were  tvyfifam ;  trans- 
lated lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort ;  literally,  idle^  lounging  haun- 
ters of  market  places. 

It  ought  particularly  to  be  remembered  that  persons  of  this 
character  rarely  become  converts  to  Christianity.  Among  all 
those,  who,  within  my  knowledge,  have  appeared  to  become 
sincerely  penitent  and  reformed,  I  recollect  only  a  single  lazy 
man  :  and  this  man  became  industrious,  from  the  moment  of  hi$ 
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apparent,  and,  I  doubt  not,  real  conversion.  The  sinful  prosti- 
tution of  his  time  and  talents  by  idleness,  and  his  ready  admis- 
sion of  temptations  to  his  heart,  fix  the  idler  in  a  regular  hostility 
against  all  the  promises,  and  threatenings,  of  Religion:  while 
his  self-conceit  makes  him  too  wise,  willingly  to  receive  wisdom 
even  from  God.  Few  cases  in  human  life  are,  in  this  respect, 
more  desperate,  than  that  of  the  Idler.  A  Preacher,  destined  to 
address  an  assembly  of  such  men,  might,  with  nearly  the  same 
hope  of  success,  exchange  his  Desk  for  the  Church- Yard  ;  and 
waste  his  eloquence  upon  the  tenants  of  the  grave. 

In  the  mean  time,  every  lazy  man  ought  steadily  to  remember, 
that  his  very  subsistence  is  founded  on  Fraud,  If  any  man  will 
not  work^  saith  the  Proprietor  of  all  things,  neither  let  him  eat. 
For  him  to  eat  is  to  rob ;  to  rob  his  Maker  of  his  property,  and 
his  fellow-men  of  theirs* 

2*  Prodigality  is  another  Fraud,  of  the  same  general  nature. 

There  are  various  modes  of  Pro^^ligality.  Property  may  be 
wasted  by  negligence ;  by  foolish  bargains ;  by  the  injudicious 
management  of  business ;  by  bold  adventures ;  and  by  direct 
profusion*  The  guilt,  in  the  different  cases,  may  vary  some- 
what. The  general  nature  of  the.conduct,  its  folly,  and  its  end, 
arc  substantially  the  same.  There  will,  therefore,  be  no  ne- 
cessity of  distinguishing  it,  here,  with  any  particular  attention. 

The  effects  of  Prodigality  are,  in  many  respects,  exactly  the 
same  with  those  of  Idleness.  By  both  of  these  vices  property  is 
effectually  wasted.  The  negligent  waster  of  property  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  motives,  which  govern  the  Idler;  and 
shuns  the  labour  of  preserving  it,  as  the  Idler  the  labour  of  ac- 
quiring it,  from  the  mere  love  of  ease.  The  Spendthrift  squan- 
ders it,  from  a  foolish  fondness  for  the  several  enjoyments,  of 
which  he  makes  it  the  price-,  from  the  love  of  show;  the  indul- 
gence of  whim ;  and  the  relish  for  luxurious  and  voluptuous  gra- 
tification. The  objects  of  his  expense  are,  either  in  their  de- 
gree, or  their  kind,  always  unnecessary  to  his  true  interest,  and 
his  real  comfort.  Passions,  which  ought  not  to  be  indulged ; 
whims,  which  ought  not  to  exist,  much  less  to  be  cherished ;  go- 
vern his  mind  with  despotic  sway ;  and  make  him  their  absolute 
and  miserable  slave.     Unsatisfied  witli  what  he  is,  and  what  be 
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has,  he  pines  incessantly  with  a  sickly  taste  for  some  new  grati- 
fication; for  objects,  in  which  he  supposes  happiness  to  lie,  and 
in  which  he  ext>ects  to  satisfy  a  relish,  too  restless,  craving,  and 
capricious,  ever  to  be  satisfied.  His  appetite  is  canine;  not 
merely  eating  and  drinking,  but  devouring ;  and,  although  daily 
crammed,  is  sfill  hungry* 

Vanity  and  pride  are  also  perpetual  prompters  to  the  Prodi- 
gal ;  vanity,  which  cries  with  an  unceasing  voice,  "  Give,  give  ;" 
pride,  which  never  saith,  "  It  is  cnoii^A."  Goaded  by  these 
passions,  he  struggles  with  unceasing  anxiety  to  outrun  those 
around  him  in  the  splendour  of  dress,  equipage,  houses,  gardens, 
and  other  objects  of  expense.  The  contest  of  one  with  many  is 
almost  necessarily  unequal*  It  is  scarcely  possible,  that  some 
of  his  competitors  should  not  excel  him  in  one  thing,  and  some 
in  another;  or  that,  whenever  he  is  excelled,  he  should  not  be 
unhappy.  In  its  nature,  the  strife  is  unwise,  and  fruitless;  be- 
cause neither  the  spirit,  nor  the  efforts,  of  rivalry  ever  made  any 
man  happy*  In  its  progress  it  necessarily  disappoints  all  his 
eager  wishes,  and  fond  hopes*  When  he  succeeds,  the  expected 
enjoyment  expires  in  the  very  moment  of  success :  when  he 
fails,  the  disappointment  makes  him  miserable*  With  all  this, 
he  is  preparing  himself  insensibly  for  more  accumulated  misery. 
No  Prodigal  ever  looks  into  his  affairs ;  nor  conjectures  the  ex- 
lent  of  his  expenses*  Of  course,  no  Prodigal  ever  perceives  the 
rapidity  with  which  his  property  declines*  To  men  of  this  sort 
ruin  is  always  nearer,  than  they  mistrust ;  and  hastens  with  a 
celerity,  of  which  they  never  dreamed.  While  the  means  of  ex- 
pense are  supposed  to  last,  the  whole  host  of  sharpers  fasten  on 
him  as  their  prey*  The  jockey  cheats  him  in  a  bargain*  The 
swindler  borrows,  and  runs  away  with,  his  money.  The  usurer 
furnishes  him  with  loans,  at  an  enormous  interest*  Heedless  of 
expense,  and  greedy  of  the  enjoyments  which  it  procures,  every 
manufacturer  of  frippery,  every  owner  of  a  toy-shop,  selects  him 
as  his  own  best  customer ;  and  exchanges  the  merchandize  of 
Vanity- fair  for  his  money  and  his  lands. 

Such  a  career  Providence  never  suffers  to  last  long*  Unsus- 
pected by  himself,  but  foreseen  by  all  around  him.  Ruin,  has- 
tening with  rapid  steps,  knocks  at  his  door  in  an  evil  hour. 
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Tbe  host  of  wretches,  who  pamper  themselves  on  his  extra- 
vagance  while  they  secretly  laugh  at  his  folly,  startled  at 
the  sound,  are  out  of  sight  in  a  moment.  They  have,  indeed, 
rioted  at  his  expense ;  and  might  be  expected  to  be  grateful  for 
what  he  has  given.  But  gratitude  is  rarely  created  by  profusion ; 
and  the  hearts  of  such  men  were  never  susceptible  of  gratitude. 
They  have  feasted  on  enjoyments,  which  he  furnished :  but  they 
came  only  to  feast ;  not  to  sympathise.  They  have  encouraged 
his  expense;  praised  his  generosity;  admired  his  taste;  and 
professed  a  deep  interest  in  his  happiness.  But  their  whole  bu^ 
siness  terminated  in  enjoying,  praising,  admiring,  and  profess* 
ing.  They  are  harpies,  who  gathered  around  him,  to  revel  on. 
his  profusion;  and  sycophants,  who  flattered  him,  that  they 
might  be  admitted  to  the  revel.  For  him,  for  any  other  human 
being,  they  nevor  exercised  a  generous  thought;  a  sympathis- 
ing feeling ;  an  honest  Good-will.  The  house  of  sufiering  has 
no  charms  for  them.  They  came  only  to  get ;  and,  when  they 
can  get  no  longer,  they  come  no  more. 

When  they  have  taken  then:  flight ;  instead  of  being  grateful 
to  him  for  the  enjoyments,  on  which  they  have  so  long,  and  so 
riotously  ieasted  at  his  expense,  they  are  among  the  first,  most 
incessant,  and  most  clamorous,  of  those,  who  load  him  with  cen* 
sure.  Instead  of  pitying  his  calamities ;  calamities,  into  which 
they  have  persuaded,  urged,  and  flattered  him ;  they  make  both 
him,  and  them,  the  butt  of  ridicule ;  a  mark,  for  scorn  to  shoot 
at ;  and  persuade  the  world  to  forget,  that  they  have  been  emi- 
nently the  causes  of  his  destruction  by  vociferating  their  con* 
tempt  of  bis  folly. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  door  is  thronged  by  a  mob  of  duns,  and 
a  host  of  bailifls.  His  houses  and  lands  pass  away  to  the  sharp- 
ers, who  have  been  long  fattening  upon  his  spoils.  His  equi- 
page, his  furniture,  even  the  very  bed  on  which  he  has  slept,  is 
struck  oflT  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  sprightly  sound  of  the 
viol,  and  the  harpsichoid,  is  succeeded  by  the  rude  hammer  of 
the  Auctioneer.  Broken  in  fortune,  and  broken  in  heart,  the 
miserable  squanderer,  and  his  miserable  family,  quit  their  luxu- 
rious mansion,  and  shelter  themselves  in  a  solitary  hovel. 

This  tbreiched  career  i$  rendered  more  sinful^  and  more  tmhap^ 
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py,  6y  the  avarke^wkiek  regularly  haunts  theprodigaL    AJUUbwi^ 
in  a  beautiful  allegory,  informs  us,  that  Luxury  and  Avarice 
were  formerly  at  war ;  that,  after  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
they  agreed,  at  length,  to  a  permanent  peace ;  on  the  condition, 
that  Luxury  should  dismiss  Plenty  from  his  service,  and  Ava- 
rice, Poverty;   their  respective  Ministers  of  State;  and  that 
Avarice  should  become  the  Minister  of  Luxury,  and  Luxury  of 
Avarice,  by  turns.    Since  that  period,  he  informs  us.  Luxury 
ministers  to  Avarice,  and  Avarice  to  Luxury.     Every  prodigal 
is,  in  intention  at  least,  a  luxurious  man*     Every  prodigal,  al? 
most,  is  avaricious.     He  grasps  at  money  eagerly,  that  he  may 
find  the  means  of  continuing  his  darling  profusion ;  and  covets 
with  as  craving  an  appetite,  that  he  may  spend,  as  the  miser,  that 
he  may   hoard.     Like  the  miserable   sufferers,  described   by 
Isaiah,  he  will  not  spare  even  his  own  brother ;  but  will  snatch  on 
the  right  hand,  and  still  be  hungry  ;  and  devour  on  the  left,  and 
Tsill  not  he  satisfied. 

Equally  exposed  is  he  to  the  sin  of  Fraud  ^  as  perpetrated  upon 
1m  fellow-men.  Peculiarly  is  he  of  the  number  of  those  loicked, 
who  borrow  and  never  pay.  No  man  is  more  lavish  of  promises, 
notes,  and  bonds ;  and  no  man  more  stinted  in  discharging  his 
honest  debts.  The  farmer,  mechanic,  and  manufiacturer,  are 
peculiarly  the  objects  of  his  fraud.  The  debts,  which  he  pays 
at  all,  are  those,  which  he  is  pleased  to  style  debts  of  honour ; 
the  debts  of  luxury ;  debts,  contracted  to  furnish  the  means  of 
splendour  and  voluptuousness.  The  necessaries  of  life  are  ob- 
jects, too  humble  to  be  ranked  in  the  list  of  his  enjoyments. 
Insignificant  in  themselves,  that  is,  as  he  estimates  them,  they 
are  not  felt  to  be  deserving  of  his  attention.  Those,  who  furnish 
them,  also,  are  too  modest,  and  too  quiet,  to  compel  his  regard. 
Those,  who  gratify  the  demands  of  show  and  pleasure,  are,  in  his 
view,  persons  of  higher  consequence ;  and  are  usually  too  cla- 
morous, and  too  persevering,  in  their  demands,  to  suffer  them  to 
be  turned  away  by  a  mere  succession  of  empty  promises.  Their 
claims  are  of  course  first  satisfied.  Not  the  rich^  but  the  poory 
and  the  hungry^  are  here  sent  away  empty. 

The  same  necessity y  which  drives  him  to  promise-breakings  urges 
him  also  into  its  twin  vice  of  lying.     He  wants  money  daily ;  and 
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as  the  ordinary  means  of  obtaining  it  iiaiil,  he  resorts  to  every  art, 
and  fetch,  and  falsehood,  to  supply  his  pressing  necessities.  A 
true  account  of  his  circumstances,  and  designs,  would  prevent 
every  supply.  To  falsehood  therefore,  and  to  trick,  he  betakes 
himself,  as  the  most  obvious  means  of  relieving  his  immediate 
wants.  In  this  manner  he  becomes,  within  a  moderate  period, 
a  common  cheat,  and  a  common  liar. 

Nor  is  the  prodigal  much  less  in  danger  from  drunkenness.  The 
peculiar  distress,  which  attends  the  consciousness  of  embarrassed 
affairs,  made  up  of  the  strong  pressure  of  wants,  without  the  means 
of  relieving  them,  a  continual  apprehension  of  approaching  mio, 
united  with  an  insurmountable  reluctance  to  make  any  efforts  to- 
wards preventing  it,  edged,  and  pointed,  by  a  succession  of 
duns,  mortified  pride,  vanishing  pleasures,  and  clamorous  appe- 
tites ;  this  peculiar  distress  is  a  powerful  and  frequent  cause  of 
habitual  intoxication.  The  unhappy  being,  who  is  the  subject 
of  such  distress,  instinctively  hunts,  but  hunts  in  vain,  for  relief, 
and  even  for  consolation.  Despair  meets  him  at  every  corner. 
Often,  the  only  alleviation,  which  presents  itself  to  his  afflicted 
eye,  is  the  terrible  resort  to  the  transient  stupefaction  of  strong 
drink.  Thus  the  forlorn  wretch,  with  a  varied  indeed,  but  al- 
ways downward,  course,  makes  his  situation  worse,  and  worse; 
and  hurries  himself  to  linal  ruin  by  the  very  means,  on  which  be 
fastens  for  relief. 

JSTor  is  the  prodigal  in  small  danger  of  becoming  a  Suicide.  He 
has  lived,  for  a  length  of  time,  in  the  gratification  of  Pride,  the 
enjoyment  of  conscious  superiority,  and  an  uninterrupted  course 
of  voluptuous  indulgence.  When  the  dreams  of  greatness  are 
pver ;  and  the  riot  of  pleasure  has  ceased  ;  the  change  to  want 
and  degradation  is  often  too  sudden,  and  almost  always  too  great, 
to  be  borne  with  equanimity.  In  the  earlier  moments  of  despe* 
ration,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  prodigal  betake  hinvself^ 
for  refuge  from  the  load  of  humiliation  and  despair,  to  poison, 
the  pistol,  or  the  halter.  Among  those ^  who  become  suicides  in  the 
possession  of  their  reason,  a  more  numerous  list  is  no  where  found, 
than  that,  which  is  composed  of  ruined  prodigals.  Few  men,  have 
sufficient  fortitude  to  sustain,  without  shrinking,  the  excruciating 
evils,  to  which  persons  of  this  description  regularly  hurry  them- 
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selves :  excruciating,  T  mean,  to  such  men.  We  do  indeed  meet, 
at  times,  beings,  who,  like  disfurbed  ghosts,  haunt  places  of  pub- 
lic resort ;  and  labour  to  keep  in  the  remembrance  of  mankind 
the  shadows,  shreds,  and  tatters,  of  their  former  gaiety  and  splen- 
dour; and  serve,  as  way-marks,  to  warn  the  traveller  of  his  ap- 
proach to  a  quagmire,  or  a  precipice.  But  far  more  commonly 
they  shrink  from  the  public  eye,  and  from  the  neglect,  and  con- 
tempt, which  they  are  conscious  of  having  merited ;  and,  not  un- 
firequently,  hide  themselves  for  ever  from  the  sight  by  hurrying 
into  the  future  world* 

The  prodigal  is,  also,  dreadfully  exposed  to  hardness  of  hearts 
Should  he  continue  to  live  ;  should  he  become  neither  a  suicide, 
nor  a  drunkard  ;  still  the  love  of  expense  and  pleasure,  grown  by 
indulgence  into  an  obstinate  habit,  the  long-continued  forgetful- 
ness  of  God,  the  total  negligence  of  religion  and  all  its  duties,  the 
entire  absorption  in  the  present,  and  the  absolute  disregard  of 
the  future,  universally  attendant  on  this  mode  of  life,  naturally 
render  the  heart  callous  to  every  divine  impression.  A  man, 
who  thus  eagerly  forgets  God,  ought  certainly  to  expect,  that 
God  will  forget  him.  For,  no  man  says  to  the  Almighty  more 
frequently,  or  more  uniformly.  Depart  from  me,  for  I  desire  not 
the  knowledge  of  thy  ways.  From  the  house  of  God,  from  the 
Scriptures,  nay,  even  from  prayer,  the  last  hope  of  miserable 
man,  he  voluntarily  cuts  himself  off.  What  prospects  must  he 
then  form  concerning  his  future  being ! 

The  Family  of  the  Prodigal  share  necessarily  in  most  of  his 
calamities,  and  almost  necessarily  in  many  of  his  sins.  A  great 
part  of  the  same  temptations  arrest  them,  of  course.  A  great 
part  of  the  sins  are  provided  for  them,  and  regularly  served  up. 
Should  they  escape  from  moral  ruin,  the  event  would  be  little 
short  of  a  miracle,  unless  it  should  be  accomplished  by  an  early, 
and  timely,  failure  of  the  means  of  sin.  The  sufferings,  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  are  numberless.  The  prodigal,  fascinated  by 
show  and  pleasure,  cannot  attend  to  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren. He  cannot  spare  from  his  own  enjoyments,  in  his  view  in- 
dispensable, the  means  of  education  abroad;  particularly  an 
education,  at  all  suited  to  their  original  circumstances,  the  ex- 
pectations which  he  has  forced  them  to  form,  and  the  wished 
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which  they  have  reasonably,  as  well  as  naturally,  cherished. 
Religious  instruction,  admonition,  and  reproof;  a  prodigal  never 
can  give.  He,  who  does  not  pray  for  himself,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  pray  for  his  family.  The  parent,  who  does  not  fre- 
quent the  house  of  God,  will  soon  see  it  forsaken  by  his  children. 
Thus  the  education  of  his  children  will  be  deserted  by  the  pro- 
digal. The  invaluable  season  of  childhood  and  youth  will  be 
lost,  and  those  early  impressions,  both  economical  and  religious, 
those  important  habits,  on  which  the  good  of  this  life,  and  of  the 
life  to  come,  is  in  a  great  measure  founded,  are  never  establish? 
ed  in  their  minds. 

To  their  comfortable  settlement,  whatever  may  be  his  wishes, 
be  has  voluntarily  lost  the  power  to  contribute.  Before  the  pe- 
riod arrives,  at  which  this  important  object  is  to  be  accomplish- 
ed, his  wife,  if  she  has  not  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  her  chil- 
dren, usually  see  him  a  beggar ;  and  follow  him  to  the  hovel, 
which  has  become  his  only  shelter.  Hence,  if  they  survive  the 
ruin  of  their  hopes,  the  children  are  soon  turned  into  the  world, 
to  make  their  way  through  all  the  thorns  and  briers,  which  regu- 
larly embarrass  the  path  of  persons  in  such  a  situation,  llie 
Hand,  which  feeds  the  young  ravens,  when  they  cry,  does,  in- 
deed, usually  feed  them.  Earthly  friends,  at  times  also,  they 
may  find ;  and  sometimes  may  be  regarded  by  strangers  with 
compassion  and  tenderness,  which  they  never  experienced  from 
him,  who  gave  ihem  birth. 

REMARKS. 

1 .  By  these  considerations^  Parents  are  taught  (he  incalculabU 
importance  of  educating  their  children  to  Industry  and  Economy. 

Revolve  for  a  moment  the  miserable  character,  circumstances, 
and  end,  of  those,  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  this  discourser 
Who  would  be  willing,  who  would  not  shudder  at  ihc  thought, 
that  such  would  be  the  character,  such  the  circumstances,  and 
such  the  end,  of  his  own  children  ?  How  shall  this  dreadful  ca- 
tastrophe be  prevented  ?  Under  God,  only  by  a  faithful  educa- 
tion of  children  to  Industry  and  Economy;  by  habituation  to 
some  useful,  active  business ;  or  some  diligent,  sedentary  em- 
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ployment ;  by  thorough  instructions,  and  a  persuasive  example. 
These  are  the  fountains  of  sustenance  to  human  life.  A  for- 
tune, bequeathed  to  children,  or  provided  for  them  at  an  earlier 
period,  instead  of  being  a  secure  provision  for  their  future  wants, 
is  commonly  a  mere  incitement  to  ruin ;  a  bounty,  given  to  idle- 
ness; a  watch-word  to  begin  the  career  of  profusion. 

The  Jfws  are  said,  during  some  periods,  at  least,  of  their  ex- 
istence as  a  people,  to  have  educated  their  children,  universally, 
inactive  business  ;  and  to  have  adopted,  proverbially,  this  apho- 
rism that  Ae,  who  does  not  bring  up  his  child  to  useful  industry^ 
brings  him  up  to  be  a  befrprar^  and  a  nuisancem  It  is  to  be  fervent- 
ly wished,  that  all  Christian  Parents  would*  adopt  the  same 
maxim,  and  thus  prepare  their  children  to  become  blessings 
both  to  themselves  and  mankind.  It  has  been  repeatedly  ob- 
served in  these  discourses,  that  Industry  and  Economy  are  not 
natural  to  man,  and  can  only  be  established  by  habituation. 
These  habits  must  both  be  begun  in  the  morning  of  life ;  or 
there  is  danger,  that  they  will  never  be  begun  successfully.  As 
no  man,  consistently  with  his  plain  duty,  can  be  excused  from 
being  industrious  and  economical,  himself;  so  no  man  can  be 
justified  for  a  moment,  who  does  not  effectually  communicate 
both  Industry  and  Economy  to  his  children.  He,  who,  at  the 
first,  made  labour  the  employment  of  mankind  ;  and  who  after- 
wards commamled  to  gather  up  the  fragments,  that  nothing  might 
be  lost ;  will  admit  no  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  these  duties, 
whether  they  respect  ourselves,  or  our  offspring.  In  this  sub- 
ject, pQrf»nts  and  children  of  both  sexes  are  equally  concerned. 
Both  parents  are  bcJund  to  toach  their  children  ;  and  their  chil- 
dren, of  both  sexes,  are  bound  to  learn,  to  be  industrious,  and 
to  be  economical ;  to  fill  up  their  time  with  useful  employments; 
to  methodize  it,  that  it  may  be  thus  filled  up;  and  to  feel,  that 
the  loss  of  time,  the  neglect  of  talent^,  and  the  waste  of  proper- 
ty, are  all  serious  violations  of  their  duty  to  God.  The  parents 
are  bound  to  inspire,  an<l  the  children  to  imbibe,  a  contempt,  an 
abhorrence,  for  that  silly,  worthless  frivolity,  to  which  so  many 
children,  of  fashionable  parents  especially,  are  trained  ;  that  sin- 
ful waste  of  the  goUlen  hours  of  life ;  that  sickly  devotion  to 
amusement;  that  shameful,  pitiable  dependence  on  trifling,  to 
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help  them  along,  even  (oltrably,  through  their  present,  tedious, 
dragging  existence.  Few  persons  are  more  to  be  pitied,  as  ce^ 
tainly  few  are  more  to  be  blamed,  than  those,  who  find  their  ei> 
joyment  only  in  div^^rsions  ;  and  cling  to  a  ride,  a  dance,  a  viail, 
a  play,  or  a  novel,  to  keep  them  from  sinking  into  gloom  ao^ 
despondence.  Industrious  persons,  who  spend  their  time  h 
useful  pursuits,  are  the  only  persons,  whose  minds  are  serene, 
contented,  and  cheerful*  If  we  wish  happiness  for  our  childreoi 
then ;  we  shall  carefully  educate  them  to  an  industrious  life* 

Let  no  parent,  at  the  same  time,  forget  what  alarming  tempta- 
tions, and  what  gross  sins,  surround  idleness  and  proiiisioo. 
This  consideration  will,  if  any  thing  will,  compel  parents  to  ed«* 
cate  their  children  in  this  manner*  The  parent's  fortune  ii| 
here,  of  no  significance*  The  heir  of  a  fortune  is  far  nior^  ex- 
posed to  all  these  evils,  than  he,  who  has  none*  If  he  is  to  go 
through  life  with  a  fortune  ;  he  is  to  be  taught  to  earn,  and  tp 
preserve,  property.  Without  this  instruction,  he  will,  probabij, 
ere  long  be  beggared,  tempted  without  any  defence  to  multiplied 
sins,  and  become  a  liar,  a  cheat,  a  drunkard,  and  perhaps  a  sai- 
cide*  What  parent  would  not  tremble  at  the  thought^  that  ilil 
own  negligence  would  entail  these  evils  upon  his  offspring  f 

2.  Young  persons^  whatever  may  have  been  their  edycaiimf 
are^  here^  forcibly  taught  to  p%$rsut  an  industrious  and  economM 
life. 

The  children  of  wealthy  parents  are  generally  prone  to  be- 
lieve, that  they  are  destined,  not  to  usefulness,  but  to  enjoyment; 
and  that  they  may  be  idle,  therefore,  without  a  crime.  No  opia- 
ion  is  more  groundless;  and  very  few  are  more  fatal*  God 
made  all  mankind  to  be  useful*  This  character  he  requires  of 
them  without  conditions.  He,  who  does  not  assume  it,  will  be 
found  inexcusable  at  the  final  day.  Every  human  ear  ought  to 
tingle,  and  every  heart  to  shudder,  at  the  doom  of  tlie  unprofita- 
ble servant  in  the  Gospel. 

Still  more  prone  are  youths  to  believe,  that  profusion  is  ho- 
nourable ;  and  to  shrink  from  the  imputation  of  niggardly  con- 
duct. There  is  no  more  absolute  absurdity,  than  the  supposi- 
tion, that  prodigality  and  generosity  are  the  same  thing.  They 
are  not  even  allied.    Generosity  consists  in  giving  freely,  whea 
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•  nloable  purpose  demands  it ;  and  with  a  disposition,  benevo- 
katly  inclined  to  promote  that  purpose.   Prodigality  is  the  squan- 
dering of  property,  not  for  raluable,  but  base  and  contempti- 
tk  purposes ;  for  the  mere  gratification  of  voluptuousness,  vahi- 
If,  and  pride.    All  these  gratifications  are  mean,  selfish,  and 
despicable.    The  generous  man  feels  the  value  of  property. 
The  prodigal  has  no  sense  of  this  value.     The  generous  man 
gifes.  because  what  he  gives  will  do  real  good  to  the  recipient : 
the  prodigal,  because  he  cares  nothing  about  property,  except 
M  it  enables  him  to  acquire  reputation,  to  gratify  his  pride,  to 
mke  an  ostentatious  display  of  wealth,  or  to  outstrip  and  mor- 
tify a  rival.     In  all  this  there  is  not  an  approach  towards  gene- 
rosity.   On  the  contrary,  the  motives  are  grovelling  and  con- 
lenpUblc ;  and  the  manner,  in  which  they  are  exhibited  to  the 
ejre,  ia  disingenuous  and  hypocritical ;  a  gaudy  dress  upon  a 
joftthionie  skeleton.     But  the  prodigal  fails  of  the  very  reward, 
vUch  he  proposes  as  the  chief  object  of  his  expense.     In  spite 
if  all  his  wishes,  and  efforts,  even  weak  men  perceive,  that  he 
b  totally  destitute  of  generosity;  and  those  who  most  flatter, 
lie  tbe  first  to  forsake,  him :  while,  to  shelter  their  own  mean- 
aess  and  treachery,  they  proclaim,  more  loudly  than  any  others, 
bis  weakness,  faults,  and  miseries,  to  mankind. 

Let  every  youth,  then,  fasten  his  eye  on  this  wretched  charac* 
ter,  this  pernicious  conduct,  and  this  deplorable  end.  His  own 
iSposure  let  him  strongly  feel.  Let  him  realize  with  solemn 
nncytions  of  mind ;  that  Idleness  and  Profusion  are  broad  and 
beaten  roads  to  ruin,  both  in  this  world  and  that  which  is  to 
Bonde.  With  these  views,  let  him  devote  all  his  time  to  some 
wefol  and  upright  employment ;  and  thus  make  every  day  yield 
ito  blessings.  What  he  acquires  by  commendable  industry,  let 
Idm  faithfully  preserve  by  prudent,  watchful  care.  In  this  man- 
ner he  will  become  honourable  in  the  sight  of  wise  and  good 
men,  a  blessing  to  himself,  to  his  family,  and  to  mankind  :  while 
be  will,  at  the  same  time,  fulfil  one  important  end  of  his  being* 
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FRAUD- 


Exodus  xz.   15. 
T%ou  shall  not  steal, 

fl  AViNG  consiHered  the  Frauds^  which  men  practise  upon  Them" 
selves,  and  their  Families,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the 

II.  Head  of  discourse^  proposed  at  that  time}  viz.  The  Frauds^ 
which  we  practise  upon  others. 

Of  these,  the 

1 .  Class,  which  I  shall  mention,  is  those,  which  respect  Borrow* 
ing  the  property  of  others. 

Frauds  of  this  kind  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  impossible  here 
to  mention  them  all ;  and  so  common,  that  most  persons  practise 
them  without  even  suspecting  themselves  to  be  criminal.  Still 
they  are  frauds ;  and  crimes,  which  admit  of  no  excuse. 

Of  this  transgression  persons  are  guilty,  whenever  they  suffer 
that,  which  hfis  been  loaned  to  them,  to  be  injured  through  their  own 
Jfegligence.  This  evil  is  extremely  common ;  and  by  a  great 
part  of  mankind  is  scarcely  regarded,  unless  when  the  injury  is 
cbnsiderable,  as  being  censurable  at  alU     Still  it  is  obviously  a 
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Dldtion  of  confidence ;  a  falsification  of  the  terms,  upon  which 
e  loi^n  was  given,  and  received.  Ho  man  ever  lent  any  thing, 
any  value,  with  an  agreement  on  his  part,  that  it  should  be 
jured,  unnecessarily,  by  the  borrower.  No  man  ever  re- 
ived a  loan,  with  a  profession  on  bis  part,  that  he  expected  to 
jure  the  thing  lent,  unless  in  cases,  where  the  nature  of  the 
insaction  obviously  involved  the  injury,  and  a  consequent  com- 
fnsation*  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a  case,  properly  arrang- 
!  under  the  head  of  bargains,  and  not  of  loafis.  Persons  arc 
lilty  of  this  kind  of  Fraud,  also,  when  they  return,  instead  of  a 
nsumable^  or  peris/uible,  articUj  which  they  have  borrowed,  what 
of  inferior  value.  We  often  borrow  those  things,  which  perish 
the  use.  In  this  case,  not  a  small  numbci:  of  individuals  satis- 
their  consciences,  if  they  return  the  same  thing  in  kind,  and 
lantity,  although  plainly  inferior  in  its  value*  A  scrupulous  spi- 
:  of  integrity  would  induce  us  rather  to  return  somewhat  more, 
value,  than  we  have  received ;  that  we  may  make  due  saiis- 
ction  for  the  property  loaned,  and  for  the  particular  conven- 
nce  which  it  has  furnished  us. 

Another  Fraud  of  the  same  nature  is  practised,  whenever  we 

treasonably  detain  in  our  possession  whatever  has  been  loaned  to 

'.     Most  persons,  probably,  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 

largeable  with  this  fault.     A  want  of  punctuality  in  this  respect 

a  serious  evil ;  extending  very  far ;  and  often  intruding,  not 

little,  upon  the  peace  and  comfort  of  good  neighbourhood. 

ut  there  are  persons,  who  go  through  life,  borrowing  without 

inking  of  returning  that  which  they  borrow ;  and  who  thus 

Mibly  tax  the  good  nature  of  those  around  them.     This  con- 

jct  is  totally  contrary  to  good  faith,  and  to  plain  justice.     Every 

3rrower,  in  his  application  for  every  loan,  is  understood,  and 

aows  that  he  is  understood,  by  the  lender  to  engage,  not  only 

I  return  that  which  he  borrows,  but  to  return  it  within  a  reason- 

>le  time.     It  is  unjust,  and  unkind,  to  retain  the  property  o^ 

le  lender  beyond  his  consent ;  to  use  it  beyond  his  permission ; 

id  thus  to  reward  his  kindness  with  injury. 

Of  a  similar  Fraud  are  we  guilty,  when  we  employ  ttiat,  which 

lent, for  purposes,  and  in  modes,  not  contemplated  ly  the  lender. 

[ultitudes  of  mankind  arc  guilty  of  this  crime  \  and  in  ways  al- 
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most  innumerable.  All  our  right  to  the  use  of  the  loan,  not  only 
as  to  the  fact,  but  also  as  to  the  manner,  and  the  degree,  is  de- 
rived  solely  from  the  consent  of  the  owner.  To  that,  which  he 
has  not  given,  we  have  not,  and  cannot  have,  any  right.  We  are 
bound,  therefore,  scrupulously  to  use  what  we  borrow,  within 
the  limits  of  his  permission*  When  we  transgress  these  limits, 
we  obviously  violate  the  plain  dictates  of  common  justice;  and 
are,  therefore,  inexcusable. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  fraud,  of  which  youths,  sent  abroad  for 
their  education,  are  so  frequently  guilty,  or  to  which  they  are  so 
strongly  solicited  by  temptation,  as  one  strongly  resembling  this, 
which  I  have  described.  They  are,  of  course,  entrusted  by  their 
parents  with  property,  necessary,  or  supposed  to  be  necessary, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  education.  Every  parent  has  his 
own  views  concerning  the  manner,  in  which  this  property  is  to 
be  expended.  This  manner  the  Parent  usually  prescribes  to  his 
child ;  and  has  an  absolute  right  to  prescribe  it.  The  prt^ferh/ 
is  his  own :  the  child  is  his  own.  Both  the  manner,  therefore, 
and  the  expense,  of  the  child's  education  he  has  an  absolute 
right  to  control.  The  parent's  prescription,  then,  the  child  can- 
not  escape  without  fraud  ;  nor  can  he  violate  it  without  filial  im- 
piety. 

When  such  a  Youth  expends  the  property,  entrusted  to  him 
by  his  Parents,  in  any  manner,  or  to  any  degree,  beyond  his 
parent's  choice ;  so  far  as  that  choice  is  made  known  to  him ;  he 
is  guilty  of  fraud ;  and  violates  the  Command,  which  I  am  dis- 
cussing. Nay,  if  he  is  reasonably  satisfied  concerning  what  his 
parent's  choice  would  be^  although  it  has  not  been  explicitly  de- 
clared, he  is  bound  scrupulously  to  regard  it  in  all  his  conduct; 
and  to  expend  no  more,  and  for  no  other  purposes,  than  those, 
which  are  involved  in  his  parent's  pleasure.  Nor  can  he,  coQ- 
aistently  with  his  plain  duty,  pursue  diflferent  objects,  and  con- 
duct himself  in  a  didferent  manner,  from  what  his  parent  has  pre- 
scribed, without  being  guilty  of  similar  fraud. 

The  parent  may  not  indeed,  and  probably  will  not  often,  pu- 
niah  hia  child  for  these  transgressions.  Often  he  may  quietly 
^^Aipiesco  in  the  wrong.  Still  the  conduct  is  not  the  less  sinful; 
the  child  the  less  guilty.     Human  tribunals  fail  of  punishing; 
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many  crimes;  but  they  do  not,  for  this  reason,  cease  to  be 
crimes*  If  a  child  would  avoid  sin  ;  if  he  would,  in  this  respect^ 
be  blameless  in  the  sight  of  God ;  he  must  direct  all  his  ex- 
penses, and  regulate  all  his  conduct,  conscientiously,  according 
to  the  will  and  prescription  of  his  parents.  To  this  end,  he 
must  limit  his  wants  to  the  allowed  measure  of  his  expenses  ;  and 
act,  scrupulously,  as  he  would  act,  if  his  parents  were  continual- 
ly present. 

8«  Another  spteies  of  Frauds  is  practised  in  wtuit  is  called 
Trespassing  on  the  property  of  others. 

Frauds  of  this  nature  are  very  numerous,  and  greatly  diversi- 
fied. Many  persons,  without  being  sensible  of  doing  any  injus- 
tice, walk  through  the  inclosures  of  others,  and  tread  down  their 
grass,  grain,  and  other  valuable  productions  of  their  labour* 
Others  leave  open  the  entrances  to  their  inclosures ;  and  thus 
expose  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  damage,  and  often  to  destruction* 
Others  still,  plunder  their  gardens^  orchards,  and  fields,  of  such 
fruits,  particularly,  as  are  delicious.  Others  plunder  their  fo- 
rests of  wood,  both  for  their  own  consumption,  and  for  the  mar- 
keL  Both  these  acts  are,  however,  falsely  called  TVespassesm 
No  actions  of  man  are  more  obviously  thefts^  in  the  full  sense* 
Accordingly,  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  language  of  commoa 
sense,  and  common  custom,  only  under  the  name  of  stealing. 
Others  suffer  their  cattle,  accustomed  to  break  through  inclosures, 
to  go  at  large  in  their  own  fields ;  and  thus,  in  reality,  turn  them 
iato  the  fields  of  their  neighbours.  To  dwell  no  longer  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  multitudes  habitually  neglect  to  repair  their 
own  walls,  and  fences ;  and  in  this  manner  leave  a  continual 
passage  for  their  cattle  into  the  fields  of  their  neighbours* 

A  very  different  set  of  Trespasses,  (I  do  not  mean  in  the  legal 
sense;  fori  know  not  what  name  Law  would  give  them;)  and 
undertaken  with  very  different  views,  is  found  m  Me  operations  of 
that  Spirit  of  vulgar  mischief  which  through  envy^  or  some  other 
base  passion^  cherishes  a  contemptible  hostility  against  the  im- 
pravement^  and  beauty^  of  building  ^fencing,  and  plantings  formed 
iy  its  prosperotM  neighbours.  This  spirit  prompts  the  unworthy 
minds,  in  which  it  dwells,  to  mar  and  deface  handsome  buildings 
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and  fences ;  to  root  wp,  or  cut  down,  trees  and  shrubs,  planted 
for  shnde,  and  for  ornament.  This  spirit  is  no  other,  than  that 
of  the  (fosr  in  the  manger*  It  will  neither  enjny  the  ^ood  itself; 
nor  suffer  any  others  to  enjoy  it.  One  would  think,  that,  in  the 
viowof  such  minds  heauty  and  elegance  were  public  nuisances; 
and  that  to  have  contributed  to  adorn  one's  country  with  the  de- 
lightful |>roth]ctions  of  nature,  and  art,  is  a  trespass  upon  the 
common  good. 

Another  class  of  Frauds,  possessing  the  same  nature,  is  seen 
in  most  places,  at  least  in  this  country,  in  the  abuBes  ofpubKcpnh 
perttf.  Public  buildings  are  almost  every  where  injured  and  de- 
faced ;  the  windows  are  broken ;  the  doors,  wainscoting,  pillars, 
and  other  appurtenances  formed  of  wood,  are  shamefully  carved, 
and  hacked  ;  the  courts,  balustrades,  and  other  vulnerable  arti- 
cles, are  mangled,  and  destroyed.  In  a  word,  injuries  of  this  na- 
ture are  endless  ;  and  all  of  them  are  scandalous  frauds ;  useless 
to  the  perpetrators ;  wounding  to  every  man  of  integrity  and 
taste;  discouragements  to  public  improvement;  and  sources  of 
public  deformity,  and  disgrace. 

Another  class  of  these  Frauds  is  denoted  by  the  general  name, 
Peculation. 

It  will  be  useless  for  me  to  dwell  on  what  Nations  have  so 
long,  and  so  loudly,  complained  of:  the  plunfler  of  the  Public 
by  statesmen,  commissioners,  and  contractors ;  men,  who  ap- 
pear to  feel  a  prescriptive  right  to  fotten  themselves  on  the  spoils 
of  the  community.  There  are,  I  fear,  but  few  men,  compara- 
tively, who  feel  themselves  bound  to  deal  with  the  public,  or  with 
any  body  of  their  fellow-mni,  agreeably  to  the  same  strict  and 
equitable  principles,  which  most  persons  acknowledge  to  be  in- 
dispensable in  dealing  with  individuals*  For  services,  render- 
ed to  public  bodies,  almost  all  men  demand  a  greater  reward, 
than  they  would  dare  to  claim  from  individuals.  For  commodi- 
ties, sold  to  them,  they  charge  a  higher  price.  In  settling  ac- 
counts with  them,  they  claim  greater  allowances  :  and  in  every 
transaction  plainly  intend  to  get  more,  than  custom  and  equity 
have  permitted  in  the  private  business  of  mankind.  The  single 
article  ef  Pwqviiitts  is  a  gulf  of  voracity,  which  iias  no  bottom. 
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The  only  rule,  by  which  this  undefined  class  of  demands  seems 
to  be  controlled,  is  to  claim  whatever  the  person  indebted  can  be 
expected  to  give. 

The  common  doctrine  among  all  the  claimants,  to  whom  I  have 
referred,  appears  to  be,  that  there  is  no  wrong  in  demanding  more 
of  public  bodies  for  the  same  service,  or  the  same  commodity,  than 
of  individuals^  because  piAlic  bodies  are  more  able  to  pay.  Jus- 
tice, on  the  contrary,  affixes  the  same  value  to  the  same  thing. 
This  value  will  be  affixed  by  every  honest  man  ;  and  will  be  his 
only  rule  of  compensation  for  his  commodities,  or  his  labours, 
whoever  may  be  the  purchaser,  or  the  employer. 

In  every  one  of  the  cases,  which  I  have  specified,  the  persons 
concerned  defraud  their  fellow-men  of  their  property,  and  cheat 
themselves  out  of  their  duty  and  their  salvation.  But  they  can- 
not cheat  their  Maker.  The  all-searching  Eye  surveys,  with  a 
terrible  inspection,  these  workers  of  iniquity;  and,  at  the  final 
day,  will  be  found  to  have  traced  every  secret  winding,  every 
snaky  path,  every  fiilse  pretence,  and  every  flattering  self-justi- 
fication,  of  firaud.  At  that  awful  period,  how  many  persons  will 
be  found  to  be  cheats,  who  in  this  world  sustained  the  character 
of  feir  dealers ;  and  were  regarded  by  all  around  them  as  honest 
men! 

S.  Another  eUtss  of  Frauds^  is  attendant  t^nm  Bargains, 

These,  like  the  former  classes,  are  very  numerous ;  and  arc 
varied  continually  by  the  circumstances  of  the  Bargain,  and  the 
ingenuity,  negligence,  and  dishonesty,  of  the  parties. 

Jin  honest  bargain  is  that^  and  that  only^  in  which  em  Equiva* 
Unt  is  given f  and  received  ;  in  which,  the  value  of  the  commodi- 
ties in  each  case  being  sup|)Osed  to  be  known,  the  fair,  market 
price  is  mutually  allowed.  The  maiicet  prire  is,  in  all  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  equitable  price ;  and,  wherever  it  is  known, 
will  be  cheerfully  paid  by  an  honest  man.  Where  it  cannot  be 
known,  such  men  will  settle  their  contracts  as  equitably,  as  they 
can  :  each  designing  faithfully  to  render  an  equivalent  for  what 
he  receives.  Every  bargain,  not  formed  on  these  principles, 
is  unjust ;  and,  if  thus  formed  intentionally,  is  dishonest.  But 
how  different  from  these  are  the  principles,  upon  which  bargainf^ 
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arc  very  extensively  made  in  thU  country,  and  but  too  probably 
ill  others  also ! 

Among  the  innumerable  frauds,  practised  in  this  vast  field  of 
human  business,  I  shall  specify  the  following. 

Multitudes  of  persons j  when  forming  bargaim^  misrqi>resent,  or 
conceal,  the  state  of  the  markets.  Most  men  profess  to  be  willing 
to  be  governed  in  their  dealings  by  the  market  price*  But  great 
numbers  of  these  very  men  intend  to  buy  for  less,  and  sell  for 
more.  Hence  they  carefully  conceal  this  price  from  those,  with 
whom  they  deal ;  and  thus  buy  at  diminished,  and  sell  at  enhanc- 
ed, prices.  This  conduct  is  plain  dishonesty;  and  would  not 
deceive  even  the  subject  of  it,  were  he  not  blinded  by  his  owa 
avarice.  He  perfectly  knows,  that  his  neighbour  would  not 
buy,  nor  sell,  on  these  terms,  except  from  his  ignorance ;  and 
that  the  advantage,  which  he  gains,  is  gained  only  from  his 
neighbour's  misapprehension  of  the  commodities  in  question. 
Can  an  honest  man  take  this  advantage  ?  Would  any  man  of 
reputation  justify  himself  in  taking  it  of  a  child  ?  Why  not  of  a 
child,  as  well  as  of  a  man  ?  Because^  it  will  be  answered,  the 
child  knows  not  the  worth  of  what  he  buys,  or  sells.  Neither, 
in  the  case  specified,  does  the  man.  Would  he,  who  takes  this 
advantage,  be  willing,  that  his  neighbour  should  take  it  of  himf 
The  answer  to  this  question  needs  not  be  given.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  the  conduct  referred  to  is  unjust  and  fraudulent. 

There  are  many  other  persons,  who  directly  misrepresent  the 
market  price.  These  men  feel  satisfied,  if  they  do  not  palpably 
lie  :  if,  for  example,  they  report  what  this  price  has  lately  been ; 
what  they  have  heard  somebody  declare  it  to  be ;  or  what  price 
has  been  given  by  an  individual,  who  has  sold  at  a  high,  or 
bought  at  a  low,  price ;  both,  very  different  from  the  general 
one.  All  these  arc  mere  fetches,  used  by  a  dishonest  mind  to 
deceive  itself,  and  to  defraud  others. 

Another  palpable  fraud  of  this  class  is  the  use  of  false  weights 
and  measures*  These  are  often  used,  when  they  are  hiown,  and 
often  when  they  are  suspected,  to  be  false ;  and,  more  frequently 
still,  when  they  arc  suffered  to  become  defective  through  inatten* 
In  this,  the  man  is  apt  to  feel  himself  excused,  because 
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ke  is  not  intentionally  fraudulent :  not  remembering,  that,  when- 
ever it  is  in  his  power,  Grod  has  required  him  to  do  justly^  and  not 
merely  n^  to  deiign  to  do  tmjuttly.  He  has  given  him  no  per- 
mission to  sin  through  negligence.  Weights  and  measures  are 
often  formed  of  such  materials,  as  to  ensure  decay,  and  diminu- 
tion. Whenever  this  is  known  to  be  the  case,  the  proprietor  is 
unpardonable,  if  he  does  not  by  frequent  examinations  prevent 
the  injustice.  The  wrong  he  cannot  but  foresee ;  and  the  re- 
medy is  always,  and  entirely,  in  his  power.  If  we  love  justice 
18  we  ought,  we  shall  take  all  those  measures,  which  are  necessa- 
ry to  accomplish  it.  He,  who  is  resolved  to  do  to  others  what  he 
wonld  that  others  shotUd  do  to  him,  will  never  suffer  it  to  remain 
nndone  for  want  of  exertions,  which  demand  so  little  self-denial. 

Whenever  a  man  begins  to  do  wrong  through  negligence,  he 
will  soon  do  it  through  design.  Indifference  to  sin  is  the  next 
step  to  the  love  of  it.  The  only  safety  in  this  case,  and  all 
others  of  the  like  nature,  is  to  resist  the  beginnings  of  evil.  If 
our  opposition  to  it  be  not  begun  here,  it  will  never  be  begun. 
Every  smaller  transgression  prepares  the  way  for  a  greater. 
Every  gross  villain  has  become  such  by  small  beginnings.  ^<  No 
roan,''  says  the  Latin  proverb,  <*  becomes  abandoned  at  once.'' 
He,  who  begins  to  backslide  without  compunction,  will  find  his 
remaining  course  only  downward ;  and  will  descend  with  con- 
tinually increasing  velocity  to  the  bottom. 

Another  prominent  iniquity  of  this  class  is  Selling  commodi- 
iieSj  which  are  unsound  and  defective,  under  direct  professions^ 
that  they  are  sound  and  good.  This  is  sometimes  done  with  palpa- 
ble lying ;  sometimes  with  indefinite  and  hypocritical  insinua- 
tions. Agents,  and  men  who  buy  to  sell  again,  often  assert 
their  wares  to  be  good,  because  those,  of  whom  they  received 
them,  have  declared  them  to  be  good.  These  declarations  arc 
often  believed,  because  the  agent  professes,  or  at  least  appears, 
to  believe  them  ;  while,  in  truth,  he  docs  not  give  them  the  least 
eredit. 

One  of  the  grossest  impositions  of  this  nature  is  practised 
upon  the  public  in  advertising,  and  selling,  nostrums  as  safe  and 
valuable  medicines.  These  are  ushered  into  news-papers  with 
a  long  train  of  pompous  declarations,  almost  always  false,  and 
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always  delusive*  The  silly  purchaser  buys,  and  uses,  the  medi- 
cine, chiefly  or  only,  because  it  is  sold  by  a  respectable  man, 
and  under  the  sanction  of  a  splendid  advertisement,  to  which  thai 
respectable  man  lends  his  countenance.  Were  such  men  to  de- 
cline this  unfortunate  and  indefensible  employment,  the  medi- 
cines would  probably  fall  into  absolute  discredit ;  and  health, 
and  limbs,  and  life,  would  in  many  instances  be  preserved  from 
unnecessary  destruction. 

Another  specimen  of  similar  fraud  is  practised  in  conceaUmg 
tke  defects  of  what  we  selL  This  is  the  general  art,  and  villainy, 
of  that  class  of  men,  who  are  customarily  styled  Jockies :  a  class, 
unhappily  comprehending  multitudes,  who  would  receive  the  ap- 
pellation with  astonishment  and  disdain.  The  common  subtei> 
fuge  of  these  men  is  this;  ^^  that  they  give  no  false  accounts  con- 
cerning their  commodities ;  that  the  purchaser  has  eyes  of  his 
own,  and  must  judge  for  himself.''  No  defence  can  be  more 
tame  and  wretched ;  and  scarcely  any,  more  impudent.  A  great 
proportion  of  vendibles  are  subject  to  defects,  which  no  purcha- 
ser can  descry.  Every  purchaser  is,  therefore,  obliged  to  de- 
pend on  the  seller  for  information  concerning  them.  AH  this 
the  seller  perfectly  knows ;  and,  if  he  be  an  honest  man,  will  cer- 
tainly give  the  information  to  the  purchaser;  because  in  the 
same  situation  he  would  wish  it  to  be  given  to  himself.  At  the 
same  time,  no  purchaser  would  buy  these  articles,  if  he  knew 
their  defects,  unless  at  a  diminished  price.  The  actual  purcha- 
ser is  therefore,  in  colloquial  language,  taken  in ;  and  taken  in 
by  palpable  villainy. 

Another  specimen  of  the  same  nature  is  furnished  by  theprac^ 
tice  of  depreciating  the  value  of  such  commodities,  as  we  wish  to  buy. 
^'  It  is  naughtj  it  is  naught ^^  saith  the  buyer ;  but,  when  he  hath 
gone  his  way,  he  boasteth.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  men  in  the 
days  of  Solomon.  We  have  ample  proof,  that  human  nature, 
now,  is  not  in  this  respect  altered  for  the  better.  The  ignorant 
the  modest,  and  the  necessitous ;  persons,  who  should  be  the 
last  to  suffer  from  fraud ;  are  in  this  way  often  made  its  victims. 
A  decisive  tone,  and  confident  airs,  in  men  better  dressed,  and 
supposed  to  know  better,  than  themselves,  easily  bear  down  per- 
Hvans  so  circumstanced,  and  persuade  them  to  sell  their  commodi- 
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ties  for  less  than  they  are  plainly  worth.  The  purchaser,  in  the 
mean  time,  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  hearing,  boasts  of  his  gain- 
ful bargain ;  and  trumpets,  without  a  blush,  the  value  of  the  arti- 
cles, which  he  had  before  decried. 

4*  Another  class  of  frauds  is  eonneetsd  with  the  Contraction  ; 
amd  Payment ^  of  Debts • 

The  first  transgression  of  this  nature,  which  I  shall  mention,  is 
the  contraction  of  debts^  toilh  clear  conviction^  that  ne  possess  no 
means  i^  discharging  them  ;  and  that  we  shally  in  all  probability, 
possess  no  such  means  hereafter ;  at  leasts  within  any  reasonable 
period  of  payment.     Multitudes  of  persons  covet  enjoyments,  in 
the  possession  of  others,  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  are  willing 
lo  acquire  them,  if- they  can,  without  troubling  themselves  about 
paying  for  them.     Such  persons  are  often  professed  cheats ;  and 
triumph    in  the  sudcess  of  their  impositions.     But  there  are 
others,  who  regard  themselves  as  honest  men;  and  would  be 
not  a  little  surprised,  as  well  as  wounded,  at  the  suspicion  of 
iiraudulent  designs  in  their  conduct.     Most,  c^  all,  of  these  men 
form  some  loose,  indefinite  design  of  paying  their  debts ;  but,  in- 
stead of  providing  the  necessary  means  for  this  purpose,  trust  to 
some  fiiture  casualty.     They  will  tell  the  creditor,  who  charges 
them  with  dishonest  conduct,  that,  although  they  did  indeed  know 
themselves  to  be  destitute  of  property,  and  of  any  rational  ex- 
pectations  of  future  property,  when  the  debt  was  contracted,  yet 
they  hoped,  that  in  the  course  of  events,  they  should,  in  some 
manner  or  other,  become  able  to  discharge  it.    In  this  case, 
they  will  add,  they  should  have  discharged  it,  both  willingly  and 
faithfully.     What  they  thus  allege  is,  probably,  in  many  in- 
stances true.     The  persons  in  question  do  not  form  a  direct  in- 
tention to  defraud  their  creditors.     Thus  far  their  honesty  goes. 
But  here  it  stops.     They  form  no  design,  direct  or  indirect,  to 
take  effectual  measures  to  do  their  creditors  justice.     They  do 
not  conscientiously  abstain  from  contracting  debts,  until  they 
know,  that  they  shall  be  able  to  cancel  them  by  fair  payment. 
On  the  contrary,  they  contract  them,  when  they  know  themselves 
to  be  unable,  and  to  be  unpossessed  of  any  fair  probable  means 
of  being  able  at  a  future  time.     In  all  this  they  anc.  although, 
often  without  suspecting  it,  grossly  dishonest. 
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Another  sId,  very  nearly  akin  to  this,  is  contraeiif^  debts^  with' 
mii  perceiving  any  means  of  payment  to  be  in  our  power.  Those, 
who  transgress  in  this  manner,  feel  satisfied,  if  they  do  not  know 
themselves  to  be  unable  to  pay.  Were  they  evangelically  honest, 
they  woold  take  effectual  care  to  see  whether  they  were  able,  or 
not.  Often,  by  overrating  their  property,  their  efforts,  or  the 
markets,  they  feel  a  loose  conviction,  that  they  ^hall  possess  this 
power ;  but  take  no  pains  to  render  the  fact  certain,  or  even  pro* 
bable.  Such  morality  can  result  only  from  absolute  insensibility 
of  mind  to  the  great  duty  of  doing  justly ;  an  entire  ignorance  of 
what  it  demands ;  and  a  total  forgetful  ness  of  exposure  to  the 
Divine  indignation.  We  are  bound,  before  we  receive,  before 
we  become  willing  to  receive,  our  neighbour's  property,  to 
know,  that  we  have  means,  clearly  probable,  of  paying  him: 
otherwise,  we  wantonly  subject  him  to  the  loss  of  it ;  and  differ 
very  little,  as  moral  beings,  from  thieves  and  robbers.  If  we 
ire  ia  doubt  concerning  either  the  probability,  or  the  sufficien* 
cy,  of  these  means;  it  is  our  duty  to  detail  them  fairly  to  the 
person,  with  whom  we  are  dealing.  If,  in  this  case,  he  is  dis- 
posed to  entrust  us  with  his  property,  and  we  afterwards  make 
faithful  efforts  to  cancel  the  debt ;  I  do  not  see,  that  we  are 
chargeable  with  fraud,  although  we  should  fail.  He  who  con* 
tracts  a  debt,  without  discerning  that  he  has  probable  means  of 
discharging  it,  differs  in  no  material  respect  from  a  Swindler. 
He  plunders  his  neighbour  from  indifference  to  justice ;  the  Swind- 
ler from  contempt  of  it.  In  the  view  of  common  sense,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  the  moral  character  of  both  is  essentially  the  same« 

Another  transgression  of  the  same  general  nature,  is  neglect- 
ing to  pay  our  debts  at  the  time.  There  are  many  persons,  whose 
general  character,  as  honest  men,  is  fair ;  who  yet,  in  this  re- 
spect, are  extremely  deserving  of  censure.  They  contract 
debts,  which  they  engage  to  discharge  within  a  given  time. 
This  time  is,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  contract ;  a  ground  on  which 
the  bargain  is  made ;  a  condition,  on  which  the  price  was  calcu« 
lated.  This  obvious  truth  is  understood  by  all  men ;  and  makes 
a  part  of  the  language  of  evcryibargain,  in  which  credit  is  given. 
To  the  expectation,  formed  by  the  Creditor,  of  receiving  his 
debt  at  the  time  specified,  the  Debtor  has  voluntarily  given  birth. 
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It  is  an  expectation,  therefore,  which  he  is  bound  to  ftilfil.  If  he 
does  not  take  every  lawful  measure  in  his  power,  to  enable  him- 
self to  fulfil  it;  or  if  he  does  not  fulfil  it,  when  it  is  in  his  power; 
he  is  guilty  of  fi:^ud ;  of  depriving  his  neighbour,  not  perhaps  of 
design,  but  by  a  guilty  negligence,  of  a  part  of  his  property. 

The  delay  of  pajrment  beyond  the  appointed  time,  is,  in  almost 
all  instances,  injurious,  and,  in  some,  almost  as  injurious  to  the 
creditor,  as  an  absolute  refusal  to  pay  would  originally  have 
been.  The  real  value  of  a  debt,  where  the  security  is  suflScient, 
is,  among  men  of  business,  estimated  according  to  the  time,  when 
the  payment  is  reasonably  expected.  Thus  notes,  bonds,  and 
other  obligations  for  money,  when  given  by  men,  known  to  be 
punctual  in  the  discharge  of  their  debts,  pass  in  the  market  for 
their  nominal  value ;  and  are  received  in  payments  with  no  other 
discount,  than  that,  which  arises  from  the  distance  of  the  period, 
when  they  become  due.  Those  givert  by  negligent  men  are,  on 
the  contrary,  considered  as  depreciated,  from  the  beginning; 
and  that,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  negligence  of  the  signer. 
Of  this  sum,  be  it  what  it  may,  the  negligent  man  defrauds  hit 
creditor. 

The  Law  of  God  required,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine, 
which  I  am  urging,  that  the  sun  should  not  be  suffered  to  go  down 
upon  the  hire  of  the  labourer.  The  Spirit  of  punctuality,  here 
enjoined,  ought  to  be  found  in  all  men.  The  engagements, 
which  we  make,  we  are  bound,  as  honest  men,  to  fulfil.  The  ex* 
pectations  which  we  knowingly  excite  in  the  minds  of  those, 
with  whom  we.  deal,  we  are  required  to  satisfy  :  and,  when  we 
&il,  either  voluntarily  or  negligently,  we  are  inexcusable. 

The  last  iniquity  of  this  species,  which  I  shall  mention,  is  the 
paynunt  of  debts  with  something  of  less  value j  than  that  which  we 
possess. 

It  has  been  doubtless  observed,  that  I  have,  alFalong  through- 
out this  discourse,  chiefly  passed  over  in  silence  those  gross 
frauds,  which  are  the  direct  objects  of  criminal  prosecution. 
Such  is  my  intention  here.  I  shall  pass  by  the  gross  iniquities 
of  passing  counterfeit  currency;  forging  obligations,  and  en- 
dorsements ;  and  others  of  the  like  nature.    To  reprove  these 
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crimes  cannot  be  necessary  in  this  place.  I  have  therefore  con* 
'fined,  and  shall  still  confine,  myself  to  those,  which  are  eateenif 
ed  smaller  transgressions,  and  are  less  observed,  and  less  dread* 
ed,  by  mankind.  ^ 

There  are  some  kinds  of  currency,  whose  real  value  is  infi^ 
rior  to  that,  which  is  nomtrta/.  Coin  is  in  some  countries,  and 
at  some  times,  alloyed  below  the  common  standard.  It  is,  also^ 
very  often  worn  down  below  the  standard  weight.  Paper-ca> 
rency  is,  also,  in  many  instances  subjected  to  a  discount,  whe^ 
ever  its  true  value  is  understood.  Debts  are  very  often  paid 
with  this  depreciated  currency,  without  any  notice  given  by  tbe 
debtor  of  its  depreciation. 

Debts  are  paid,  also,  to  a  considerable  extent  in  commodities. 
In  these  there  are  often  defects,  in  kind,  or  quantity,  not  readily 
perceivable  by  the  creditor,  and,  what  is  much  more  unhappy, 
concealed,  or  not  disclosed,  by  the  debtor. 

Often,  debts  are  paid  by  labour  and  services.  These,  not  iin- 
frequently,  are  stinted  with  respect  to  the  time,  through  wUch 
the  labour  ought  to  extend ;  the  skill,  and  thorough  execution, 
which  ought  to  be  employed ;  the  care,  which  ought  to  b^  used; 
and,  universally,  the  completeness  of  the  service  engaged,  and 
therefore  justly  expected,  by  the  creditor.  In  every  case  of  thii 
nature,  it  is  the  design  of  the  debtor  to  gain  something  by  the 
means,  and  mode,  of  paying  the  debt,  which  he  would  not  have 
gained,  had  he  paid  it  in  undebased  coin ;  and  which  he  wooU 
not  have  gained  by  a  fair,  honest  fulfilment  of  the  original  terms 
of  the  contract.  Whenever  the  debtor  feels,  that  in  discharging 
his  debts  he  has  acquired  something  fcom  the  creditor,  not  in- 
volved in  the  plain  terms  of  the  contract,  he  may  be  assured, 
that  his  mode  of  payment  has  involved  in  it  a  fraud,  and  that  he 
has  acted  the  part  of  a  cheat. 

All  these  may,  and  often  do,  seem  to  the  perpetrators,  crimes 
of  little  moment:  and  it  will,  perhaps,  be  no  easy  matter  to 
convince  them  of  the  contrary.  I  wish  such  persons  to  remem- 
ber the  great  maxim,  taught  by  the  unvarying  experience  of. 
man ;  that  he,  who  allows  himself  to  be  dishonest  in  one  thing, 
will  soon  be  dishonest  in  all  things.     I  wish  them  still  more  so*- 
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lemnly  to  remember,  that  God  is  a  witness  of  all  their  fraudulent 
conduct,  however  it  may  be  concealed  from  mankind;  and 
that,  although  th^y  may  cheat  men,  they  cannot  cheat  God. 

5.  Another  enormous  class  of  frauds  is  composed  of  Breaches  of 
JVust. 

Upon  this  unlimited  subject  my  observations  must  be  few,  and 
lommary.  Frauds  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  servant,  and  the 
monarch,  and  in  all  the  intervening  classes  of  mankind.  They 
fill  with  complaints  every  mouth ;  and  haunt  every  human  con- 
cern. To  describe  them,  would  demand  the  contents  of  a  libra- 
ry :  to  name  them,  would  be  to  recount  most  of  the  business  of 
man.  As  they  exist  every  where  ;  so  all  men  are  familiarized 
Id  them.  Of  course,  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  detail  them  here* 
There  is,  also,  but  one  opinion  concerning  them,  and  concern- 
their  authors*  They  are  all  by  the  universal  voice  pronounced 
to  be  frauds ;  and  their  authors  to  be  knaves  and  villains. 

He,  who  assumes  an  employment,  engages  in  the  very  assump- 
tion to  discharge  the  duties,  which  it  obviously  involves.  If  he 
&ils,  he  fails  of  his  duty ;  if  he  negligently,  or  voluntarily,  fails  ; 
he  is,  palpably,  a  dishonest  man.  The  expectations,  which  we 
knowingly  excite  in  others,  we  are  indispensably  bound  to  fulfil. 
Nothing  less  than  this,  will  satisfy  the  commands  of  God,  or  the 
dictates  of  an  unwarped  Conscience.  Nothing  less  will  ever 
acquire,  or  secure,  a  fair  reputation.  I  shall  only  add,  that  there 
is  ilo  easy  or  sure  method  of  accomplishing  this  invaluable  ob- 
ject, but  to  begin  early ^  and  to  go  on  with  inflexible  perseverance. 

REMARKS. 

!•  The  Subject,  which  has  been  under  consideration,  presents  us 
with  a  very  humiliating  and  painful  specimen  of  human  corrup- 
tion. 

IT 

The  duty  of  rendering  justice  to  our  neighbour,  is  one  of  the 
plainest  dictates  of  the  law,  written  on  the  hearts  of  men ;  one 
of  the  first  demands  of  conscience ;  one  of  the  prime  injunctions 
of  God.  Accordingly,  no  duty  has  been  more  readily,  univer- 
sally, or  absolutely,  acknowledged,  or  demanded,  by  mankind. 
The  bounds,  also,  which  separate  justice  fronn  injustice,  are  of- 
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ten  defined  with  mathematical  exactness,  almost  always  clearly 
known,  and  rarely  capable  of  being  mistaken.  Yet  in  how  ma- 
ny ways,  forms,  and  varieties,  is  this  duty  violated !  By  how 
many  individuals !  Of  how  many  classes !  Who,  however  wise, 
honourable,  or  excellent,  however  reverenced,  or  beloved,  it 
not,  at  times,  the  victim  of  fraud,  and  the  dupe  of  cunning ! 
The  known  instances  are  innumerable.  What  endless  multi- 
tudes are  probably  unknown,  except  by  the  Omniscient  Ejre! 
How  great  a  part  of  human  time  and  talents  has  been  employed 
only  in  Fraud  !  One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  persons,  ill 
the  City  of  London  alone,  are  declared  by  the  judicious  Calkmm 
to  derive  the  whole,  or  the  chief  part,  of  their  subsistence  frooi 
fraudulent  practices.  Here,  villainy  of  this  nature  has  become  t 
science ;  and  is  pursued,  not  merely  without  remorse,  bnt  with 
system ;  with  a  coolness,  which  laughs  at  morality ;  an  ingenui- 
ty, which  baffles  detection ;  an  induvStry,  which  would  do  honour 
to  virtue;  and  a  success,  which  overwhelms  the  mind  with 
amazement.  Ail  these  things  exist  in  the  Capital  of  that  coon- 
try,  which  has  been  more  distinguished,  than  any  other,  for 
knowledge,  morality,  and  Religion. 

But  London  is  not  alone  concerned  in  this  iniquity.  It  pre- 
vails wherever  rights  are  claimed,  or  property  exists.  In  our 
own  country,  so  young,  and  distinguished  beyond  most  others 
for  the  moral  character  of  its  inhabitants,  it  prevails  in  a  man- 
ner, which  ought  to  cover  us  with  shame  and  sorrow.  Frauds, 
of  all  the  kinds  which  have  been  mentioned,  are  not  only  prat- 
tised,  but  avowed.  Nay,  many  of  them  have  ceased  to  wear  the 
name  of  frauds.  Oppressive  bargains  arc  customarily  styled  by 
those,  who  make  them,  good  bargains  ;  and  boasted  of  as  speci- 
mens of  ingenuity,  skill,  and  success.  Debts,  in  multiplied  in- 
stances, arc  contracted  without  honesty ;  and  withholden  by  mere 
fraud.  Even  the  settlement  of  estates  furnishes,  often,  gross  ex- 
hibitions of  oppression  and  cheating;  and  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless  are  made  a  prey.  Why  is  this  done  ?  Because  the 
deceased  is  gone,  and  cannot  detect  the  iniquity  ;  because  those, 
whom  he  has  left  behind,  arc  without  <lcfence,  and  without  re- 
medy. 

A  great  part  of  the  business  of  Legislators  is  the  prevention 
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of  fraud.  To  detect  and  punish  it,  is  the  chief  employment  of 
Judicial  tribunals.  How  immense  have  been  the  labours  of 
both ;  and  to  how  vast  an  extent  have  they  laboured  in  vain ! 

How  frequently  do  we  ourselves  see  character,  safety,  and 
the  soul,  all  hazarded  for  a  pittance  of  gain,  contemptible  in  it- 
self; and  of  no  consequence  to  him  who  cheats  his  neighbour, 
and  sells  himself,  to  acquire  it!  With  what  unceasing  toil,  and 
under  what  hard  bondage,  does  the  miser  wear  and  waste  his 
life,  to  filch  from  those  around  him  little  gleanings  of  property, 
merely  to  bury  it  in  his  chest,  and  without  daring  to  use  it  for 
himKeJf  or  his  family  !  How  frequently  do  swindlers,  and  gam- 
blers, like  the  troubled  ghosts  of  antiquity,  haunt  places  of  pub- 
lic resort ;  and  stare  in  open  day,  and  in  circles  of  decent  men, 
until  the  hour  of  darkness  arrives ;  when  they  may  again,  like 
their  kindred  vampyres,  satiate  themselves  upon  rottenness  cm€ 
corruption ! 

How  often  is  war  made ;  how  often  are  oceans  of  blood  spilt ; 
lives  destroyed  in  millions;  and  immense  poraons  of  human 
happiness  extinguished ;  merely  to  plunder  others  of  their  pro- 
perty! 

To  all  these  evils,  instruction,  example,  laws,  punishments, 
conscience,  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  prospect  of  damnation,  op- 
pose their  force  and  terror  in  vain.  Prudence  and  policy  con- 
tend against  it  with  as  little  success.  All  nations  have  pro- 
nounced honesty  to  be  more  profitable  than  any  other  conduct* 
Poverty  on  the  one  hand,  and  infamy  on  the  other,  have  ever 
threatened  the  intentional  knave  with  a  whip  of  scorpions. 
Still,  he  walks  onward  coolly,  and  steadily,  unmoved  either 
by  the  remonstrances  of  earth  and  Heaven,  or  the  dangers  of 
Hell. 

2.  These  observations  show  the  vast  importance  of  fixing  in  our 
own  minds,  and  in  the  minds  of  our  children^  the  strongest  sense^ 
mnd  the  most  vigorous  habits y  of  exacts  Evangelical  Integrity. 

He,  who  wishes  to  live  well  here,  and  to  be  happy  hereafter, 
must  in  all  his  intentional  dealings  ask,  as  an  all-controlling 
question.  What  is  right  ?  and  make  all  things  bend  to  the  an- 
swer. "  Fiat  justitia  ;  mat  cahim,^^  ought  to  be  the  governing 
maxim  of  private  as  well  as  public  life.    Of  all  virtues.  Justice 
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and  Truth  are  the  first  in  order,  the  first  in  importance.  To 
them  every  thing  ought  to  give  way.  If  they  are  permitted  to 
mle,  man  cannot  fail  to  be  virtuous,  amiable,  and  happy. 

But  every  moral  truth,  and  every  moral  precept,  is  of  more 
consequence  to  children,  and  may  be  made  of  more  use  to  them, 
than  it  can  be  to  others.  Good  seed,  sown  in  the  spring-time  of 
life,  cannot  ordinarily  fail  to  produce  a  harvest;  which  will  be 
vainly  expected,  if  it  be  sown  in  the  autuinn.  The  parent,  who 
values  the  comfort,  character,  or  salvation,  of  his  child,  will  im- 
press on  his  young  and  tender  mind,  in  the  most  affecting  man- 
ner possible,  the  incalculable  excellence  and  importance  of  in- 
tegrity, and  the  inestimable  worth  of  an  unblemished  character, 
and  an  unsullied  life.  At  this  hopeful  period,  the  parent  should 
iQweave  into  the  mind  of  the  child,  as  a  part  of  his  constitutional 
^Ainking,  a  strong  conviction,  that  property  itself,  according  to 
the  usual  dispensations  of  God,  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  up- 
rightness of  conduct ;  and  that  fraud  is  the  highway  to  beggary, 
as  well  as  to  shame.  Peace  of  conscience,  he  should  be  taught 
from  the  first,  can  never  dwell  in  the  same  soul  with  injustice: 
and  without  peace  of  conscience,  he  should  know,  the  soul  will 
be  poor  and  miserable.  Habitually  should  he  remember,  that 
the  Eye  of  God  looks  alway  upon  the  heart ;  and  that  every  dis- 
honest design,  word,  and  act,  is  recorded  in  that  book,  out  of 
which  he  will  be  judged  at  the  great  day.  Finally,  he  should 
learn  the  unvarying  fact;  that  one  fraud  generates  another  of 
course ;  and  that  thus  the  dishonest  man  corrupts,  unceasingly, 
his  heart  and  his  life,  and  is  seen  by  all  around  him  to  be  a  ves- 
sel ofwrathy  AdWy  fitting  for  destruction*  All  these  instructions, 
example  should  enforce,  and  sanction :  and  on  them  all  prayer 
should  invoke  its  efficacious  blessings. 

3.  These  observations  teach  us  how  greatly  suchy  as  are  customa- 
riltf  styled  Moral  menj  deceive  themselves. 

Multitudes  of  men,  who  sustain  this  character,  censure  Preach- 
ers for  dwelling  so  frequently  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and 
for  not  introducing,  oftencr,  its  moral  precepts  into  their  Ser- 
mons. These  persons  regard  themselves  as  being  moral  in  the 
proper  sense ;  and  wish  preachers  to  inculcate  just  such  morali- 
ty, as  they  ijiemselves  practise.    They  pay  their  debts^  and 
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wish  other  men  to  pay  theirs ;  keep  true  accounts ;  sell  at  the 
market  prices ;  make  as  good  bargains,  as  they  can ;  and  get 
as  much  money,  as  they  can,  in  this  manner.  These  are  the 
things,  which  they  wish  preachers  to  inculcate. 

Such  persons  are  yet  to  learn,  that  the  Morality  of  the  Gospel 
is  wonderfully  different  from  all  this.  It  includes  whatever  I 
liave  said,  in  this  and  the  preceding  discourses,  concerning  the 
Law  of  <jod ;  whatever  I  shall  say  in  the  succeeding  ones ;  and 
more  than  I  have  said,  or  can  say,  in  both.  The  Morality  of 
the  Gospel  begins  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  disposed  to  ren- 
der alway,  and  exactly,  to  our  neighbour  the  things  that  are  our 
neighbour's,  and  to  God  the  thingi  that  are  God^s.  It  knows  not^ 
it  disdains,  it  abominates,  the  tricks,  the  fetches,  the  disguises^ 
the  concealments,  the  enhancements,  the  delays  of  payment,  the 
depreciated  payments,  the  base  gains,  and  the  double-minded 
character,  always  found  in  the  coarse-spun  morality  of  this 
world.  Worldly  Morality  aims  supremely,  and  only,  at  being 
rich}  Evangelical  Morality  at  cbing  that,  which  is  right.  Every 
person  satisfied  with  worldly  morality,  who  hears  this  sermon, 
will  probably  go  away  from  it,  displeased  with  what  he  will  call 
its  rigidness ;  and  discontented  to  find,  that  what  he  has  beea 
accustomed  to  think  his  own  strong-hold  furnishes  him  with  so 
little  either  of  safety,  or  comfort.  But  let  him  remember,  that, 
whether  he  is  pleased  or  displeased,  no  Morality,  short  of  Urn 
will  answer  the  demands  of  the  Law  of  God. 
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Thou  9halt  not  ileal. 


The  Frauds,  practised  by  men  upon  themselves,  and  their  /ami' 
lies  ;  and  a  variety  of  Frauds,  perpetrated  by  mankind  upon  ea^k 
miher,  have  occupied  the  two  preceding  discourses. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  another  Fraad  ef 
this  latter  class  ;  viz.  Gaming. 

Multitudes  of  persons  professedly  believe  Gaming  to  be  inno- 
cent; and  accordingly  labour  not  a  little  to  justify  it  to  others. 
As  they  aim  to  clear  it  from  all  imputations  of  criminality ;  it 
will  be  both  proper,  and  necessary,  to  consider  the  subject  gene- 
rally ;  that  its  advocates  may  perceive,  that  it  is  not  only  fraudu- 
lent, but  sinful  in  many  other  respects. 

The  Observations,  which  I  shall  make  on  this  subject,  will  be 
arranged  under  the  following  Heads. 

I.  The  Evils  of  Gaming,  which  immediately  respect  Others: 
and, 

II.  7%05e,  which  immediately  respect  Ourselves. 
Among  the  svilsj  whioh  respect  others,  I  observe. 
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1  •  Thai  Gammg  is,  in  all  instaneet^  Fraui. 

By  Oamingj  here,  I  intend  that  only,  by  which  ft^pirUf  i$  wtm^ 
or  lost;  and  this  property,  by  which  party  soever  acquired ,  I 
assert  to  be  acquired,  invariably  by  fraud. 

TTiere  are  but  two  possible  methodsy  by  which  we  can  acquire 
property  from  others  honestly  ;  viz.  either  by  free  gift ;  or  by  ren* 
dering  an  eqmvalentfor  what  we  receive^  I  need  not  say,  that 
property,  won  by  Gaming,  is  not  obtained  in  either  of  these 
ways.  That,  which  is  acquired,  neither  is,  nor  is  intended  to 
be,  given :  and  instead  of  an  equivalent,  the  Gamester  renders 
nothing  for  what  he  has  received. 

God,  in  the  Decalogue,  has  absolutely  bound  us  not  to  covet 
any  thing,  which  is  our  neighbour's.  This  sin  of  coveting,  every 
Gamester  is  guilty  of,  when  he  sits  down  to  win  the  property  of 
his  neighbour.  Of  this  truth  he  gives  unanswerable  evidence 
in  many  ways.  To  win  the  property  in  question,  is  the  only 
motive,  for  which  he  spends  his  hours  at  the  card-table,  and  the 
dice-box.  At  the  same  time,  he  sees  his  companion  afflicted, 
suffering,  and  even  ruined,  by  the  loss  of  his  property,  without 
restoring,  or  thinking  of  restoring,  to  hito  any  part  of  what  he 
has  lost.  Did  he  not  covet  this  property,  the  most  vulgar  hu- 
inanity  would  induce  him  to  relieve  distresses,  the  relief  of 
which  would  demand  only  the  sacrifice  of  what  he  did  not  wish 
to  retain.  Instead  of  this,  however,  we  always  find  him  speak 
of  his  winnings,  when  valuable,  with  self-gratulalion  and  triumph ; 
and  plainly  considering  them  as  acquisitions  of  no  small  impor- 
tance to  his  own  happiness.  The  Gamester,  therefore,  sinfully 
covets  the  property  of  his  neighbour.  The  design  to  obtain  it 
without  rendering  an  equivalent  is  in  its  nature  fraudulent ;  and 
will  be  admitted  into  his  mind  by  no  honest  man.  But  this 
design  every  Gamester  cherishes ;  and  in  the  indulgence,  and 
execution  of  it,  spends  the  principal  part  of  his  life.  His  life  is, 
therefore,  an  almost  uninterrupted  course  of  fraud.  To  render 
this  career  complete,  the  Gamester  spends  a  great  part  of  his 
lime  in  contrivances,  and  labours,  to  get,  and  in  actually  getting, 
the  property  of  others  for  nothing.  This  is  the  very  crime  of 
the  cheat,  the  swindler,  and  the  thief.  If  the  thief,  when  he 
stole ;  the  cheat,  when  he  bargained ;  and  the  swindler,  when 
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he  borrowed  his  neighbour's  property,  voluntarily  left  an  equi* 
valent ;  how  obvious  is  it,  that  his  crime,  though  I  acknowledge 
he  might  even  then  be  in  some  degree  criminal,  would  hardly 
be  mentioned,  and  scarcely  regarded  as  an  immorality.  The 
main  turpitude  in  every  one  of  these  cases  is  plainly  the  desir- 
ing,  and  the  taking,  of  our  neighbour's  property  without  an  equi- 
Talent.  But  this  turpitude  is  entirely  chargeable  to  the  Game* 
ster. 

It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  all  the  other  persons,  mention- 
•d,  take  the  property  in  question  covertly  ;  while  the  Gamester 
takes  it  openly,  and  therefore  fairly.  So,  I  answer,  does  the 
robber. 

It  will  be  further  said,  that  these  persons  take  the  property 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner :  whereas  the  Gamester  wins 
it,  only  with  his  consent.  As  I  suppose  this  to  be  the  strong- 
hold of  all,  who  advocate  the  lawfulness  of  Gaming,  it  will  be 
proper  to  consider  it  with  some  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  this  consent  is  never  given  in  the  maur 
ner^  professedly  alleged  by  those ^  loho  defend  the  practice. 

No  man  ever  sat  down  to  a  game,  with  an  entire  consent,  that 
his  antagonist  should  win  his  property.  I  speak  of  those  cases 
only,  in  which  the  properly  staked  is  considered  as  of  some  se- 
rious importance.  Every  person,  who  is  a  party  in  a  game  of 
this  nature,  intends  to  win  the  property  of  his  antagonist,  and 
lot  to  lose  his  own.  His  own  he  stakes,  only  because  the 
stake  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  him  to  win  that  of  his 
antagonist.  Thus,  instead  of  consenting  to  lose  his  own  proper- 
ty, each  of  the  parties  intends  merely  to  obtain  that  of  his  neigh- 
bour for  nothing.  This  is  the  only  real  design  of  both :  and  this 
design  is  as  unjust,  and  as  fraudulent,  as  any,  which  respects 
property,  can  be.  That  such  is  the  only  real  design,  the  loser 
proves,  in  the  clearest  manner,  by  deeply  lamenting  his  loss; 
and  the  winner,  in  a  manner  little  less  clear,  by  exulting  in  his 
gain. 

Secondly.  Each  of  the  parties  expects  only  to  win;  either  by 
superior  skill,  or  superior  good  fortune. 

No  man  ever  heard  of  a  Gamester,  who  sat  down  to  play  with 
a  decided  expectation  of  losing. 
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Thirdly.  Mb  manJia$  a  right  to  yield  his  property  to  anotlur  on 
this  condition* 

The  property  of  every  man  is  given  to  him  by  his  Creator,  as 
tea  .steward;  to  be  employed  only  in  useful  purposes.  In  such 
purposes  he  is  indispensably  bound  to  employ  it.  Every  other 
mode  of  employing  it  is  inexcusable.  This  doctrine  I  presume 
the  Gamester  himself  will  not  seriously  question.  The  man 
must  be  lost  to  decency,  and  to  common  sense,  who  can  for  a 
moment  believe,  that  his  Creator  has  given  any  blessing  to  man- 
kind for  any  purposes,  except  those  which  are  useful;  or  that 
himself,  and  every  one  of  his  fellow-men,  are  not  unconditional- 
ly required  by  God  to  promote  useful  purposes  with  all  the 
means  in  their  power;  and  with  their  property,  equallv  with 
other  means,  at  all  times.  But  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that 
staking  property  on  the  isj^ne  of  a  gome,  is  an  employment  of 
that  proptTty  to  any  purpose,  which  God  will  pronounce  to  be 
useful.  In  his  sight,  therefore,  no  man  can  lawfully  employ  his 
property  in  this  manner.  Of  course  both  parlies,  in  thus  stak- 
ing their  money,  are  guilty  of  sin :  while  each  also  invites,  and 
seduces,  the  other  to  sin. 

.Fourthly.  Every  man  is  plainly  bound  to  devote  his  property  to 
tX^t  purpose^  which  y  all  things  considered,  appears  io  be  the  best  of 
those,  which  are  within  his  reach. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  that,  which  is  best  in  the  abstract ;  but 
best  for  him,  in  the  sphere  of  action,  allotted  to  iiim  by  his  Ma- 
ker. In  other  words,  every  man  is  bound  to  do  with  his  proper- 
ty, as  well  as  his  other  talents,  the  most  good  in  his  power.  1 
am  well  aware,  that  this  subject  cannot  be  mathematically  esti- 
mated; that,  in  many  cases,  the  mind  of  a  wise  and  good  man 
may  be  at  a  loss  to  determine ;  and  that  the  determination  must 
be  left  to  personal  discretion.  But,  in  the  present  case,  there 
can  be  neither  difficulty,  nor  doubt.  No  man  will  pretend,  that 
losing  his  money  to  a  Gamester,  is  disposing  of  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  promote  the  best  purpose  in  his  power.  If  he  needs 
it  himself;  it  will  be  more  useful  to  him  to  keep  it  still  in  his 
possession.  If  he  does  not  need  it ;  it  will  be  incomparably  bet- 
ter to  give  it  to  those,  who  do.     To  impart  it,  thus,  to  a  Game- 
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ster,  always  a  vicious  man,  often  a  profligate,  and  always  a  squan- 
derer ;  a  man  known  to  employ  his  money  for  sinful  purposes 
Only ;  can  never  be  useful,  nor  even  vindicable,  in  any  sense. 
The  proof  of  this  is  complete.  No  man  ever  thought  of  making 
a  Gamester,  as  suchy  an  object  of  alms-giving.  To  other  prodi- 
gals, to  idlers,  and  even  to  drunkards,  alms,  at  times,  are  given. 
But  the  most  enlarged  charity  never  dreamed  of  finding  a  proper 
object  of  its  bounty  in  a  Gamester.  To  stake  money  in  this 
manner,  therefore,  is  so  far  from  employing  it  in  the  best  man- 
ner, which  is  in  the  owner^d  power,  that  it  is  employing  it  in  ft 
manner,  indefensible,  and  in  every  respect  sinful. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  plain,  that  this  argument  in  &• 
vour  of  Gaming  cannot  avail  to  the  purpose,  for  which  it  is  ad- 
duced. On  the  contrary,  it  only  contributes  to  exhibit  the  sin- 
fulness of  Gaming  in  a  new  light. 

It  often  happens,  and  almost  always  in  the  beginning  of  this 
practice,  that  the  Gamesters  are  youths ;  and  that  the  property, 
which  they  stake,  belongs  to  their  parents.  This  property  is 
never  entrusted  to  children  for  the  purpose  of  Gaming.  JTug 
receive,  and  their  parents  communicate,  it  for  some  valuaUe 
end ;  in  which  the  promotion  of  their  comfort  and  welfture  was 
concerned.  In  receiving  it,  the  children  engaged,  either  ex- 
pressly, or  implicitly,  to  use  it  for  this  end.  In  staking  it,  there- 
fore, at  the  Gaming-table,  the  child  is  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of 
good  faith;  and  literally  robs  his  parents  of  their  property. 
And  Ac,  says  Solomon,  who  robbeth  his  father^  or  his  mother j  and 
saith  it  is  no  sin,  is  the  Jit  companion  of  a  murderer*. 

2.  The  Gamester  ruins  multitudes  of  his  fellow^men,  and  in- 
jures deeply  multitudes  more. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  he  plunders  them  of  their  property,  and 
reduces  them  to  beggary.  The  whole  history  of  Gaming  is  a 
mere  record  of  this  ruin.  It  is  also  completely  evinced  by  daily 
observation.  The  bankruptcies,  continually  brought  upon  man- 
kind in  this  manner,  are  innumerable ;  particularly  upon  the 
young,  the  ignorant,  the  thoughtless,  and  the  giddy.     He,  who 
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can  coolly  sit  down  to  the  ruin,  or  even  to  the  serious  injury^  of 
one  of  his  fellow-men,  is  an  arrant  villain ;  equally  destitute  of 
common  good- will,  and  common  honesty. 

3.  The  CramesUr  corrupts  others  by  his  Example  ;  and  thus  en- 
Hiih  upon  them  moral  ruin. 

One  sinner,  saith  the  Wise  man,  destroyeth  much  good*  In  no 
manner,  is  this  terrible  mischief  accomplished  so  extensively,  and 
so  effectually,  as  by  an  evil  example.  Gamesters  are  always 
wicked  men,  totally  destitute  of  principle,  and  sunk  far  below 
the  common  level  of  corruption.  To  this  degree  of  turpitude 
every  Gamester  reduces  all  those,  who  become  his  companions. 
The  ruin,  here  accomplished,  is  infinitely  more  dreadful  than 
that,  mentioned  under  the  preceding  head.  It  is  the  endless  ruin 
of  the  soul ;  the  destruction  of  every  enjoyment,  and  every  hope- 
All  other  injuries,  compared  with  it,  are  nothings  and  less  than 
nothing.  With  the  guilt  of  accomplishing  this  stupendous  evil, 
the  Gamester  is  wholly  chargeable ;  and  for  this  guilt  he  will  be 
compelled  to  answer  at  the  final  day.  What  sober  man,  nay, 
what  profligate,  would  not  tremble  at  the  thought  of  assuming 
this  responsibility !  But  the  Gamester  coolly  and  quietly  makes 
himself  answerable,  not  for  the  ruin  of  one  soul,  but  of  multi* 
tudcs. 

4.  7%e  Gamester  ruins  his  family. 

The  Gamester  voluntarily,  and  causelessly,  exposes  himself 
to  beggary.  In  this  conduct  he  sets  afloat,  without  any  security, 
and  against  every  rational  hope,  the  property,  on  which  his  wife 
and  children  are  to  be  supported,  and  by  which  his  children  are 
to  be  educated,  and  settled  for  life.  Almost  every  Gamester 
is  ruined  by  play.  By  this  disaster,  both  the  comforts,  and  the 
hopes,  of  his  family  are  destroyed ;  their  spirits  broken,  and  lost ; 
and  all  their  efforts  to  gain  character  and  subsistence,  prevented. 
But,  if  any  man  provide  not  for  his  oam,  especially  those  of  his 
awn  house  ^  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  Infidel. 
What  then  shall  be  said  of  the  man,  who  squanders  in  this  useless 
and  guilty  manner,  all  that  himself  or  his  ancestors  have  provid- 
ed ?  To  the  mere  lust  of  Gaming  he  sacrifices  the  property,  on 
which  his  family  might  subsist  with  comfort  and  reputation,  by 
which  they  might  be  educated  to  useftilness  and  honour,  and  by 
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which  they  might  be  settled  advantageously  in  life.  To  this 
lust,  therefore,  he  sacrifices  their  subsistence,  their  hopes,  their 
all. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  performs  few,  or  none,  of  the  great  du- 
ties of  a  parent.  He  does  not  instruct :  he  does  not  govern :  he 
cannot  reprove:  he  cannot  pray  with  his  children:  hfe  cannot 
pray /or  them. 

His  example  is  only  pernicious-  He  keeps  the  worst  hoars; 
frequents  the  worst  places  ;  attaches  himself  to  the  worst  com- 
pany 5  and  thus,  taking  his  children  by  the  hand,  conducts  them 
to  the  same  certain  means  t){  destruction. 

His  character,  therefore,  contemptible  and  odious  in  itself, 
must  be  seen  by  them  to  be  contemptible.  Instead  of  the  privi- 
lege, and  blessing,  always  enjoyed  in  beholding  a  worthy,  pious, 
and  venerable  father,  they  sufier  the  deplorable  calamity  of  see- 
ing him,  who  stands  in  this  affecting  relation,  a  curse  to  them- 
selves, and  a  nuisance  to  mankind. 

II.  I  shall  now  consider  those  evils  of  Gaming^  which  immediati' 
ly  respect  Ourselves, 

These  evils  arc  very  numerous,  as  well  as  very  important. 
The 

1 .   IVhich  I  shall  mention,  is  thai  it  is  a  waste  of  Time. 

The  only  light,  in  which  Gaming  is  commonly  regarded  as 
justifiable,  is  that  o[  Amusement,  Amusements  mankind  certain- 
ly need;  and  what  they  need  is  lawful.  But  Gaming  is  not  ren- 
dered lawful  by  this  consideration. 

Every  lawful  amusement  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  refresh,  and 
invigorate,  either  the  body,  or  the  mind.  But  Gaming  docs 
neither.  That  it  does  not  refresh  the  body  is  loo  obvious  to  de- 
mand either  proof,  or  assertion.  Equally  certain  is  it,  that  it 
docs  not  refresh,  nor  invigorate  the  mind.  It  furnishes  no  valu- 
able information  :  it  adds  no  slreuglh  to  the  reasoning  powers. 
So  far  as  it  has  influence  at  all,  it  wearies  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties; and  is  attended  with  all  the  fatigue,  but  with  no  part  of  the 
benefit,  which  is  experienced  in  severe  study. 

It  neither  sweetens,  nor  enlivens,  the  temper.  On  the  contra- 
ry, it  is  a  grave,  dull,  spiritless  employment;  at  which  almost 
all  persons  lose  their  cheerfulness,  and  impair  their  native 
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sweetness  of  disposition  ;  in  ^bich  the  temper  is  soured ;  and  in 
which  gloom  and  roorosenes9,  and  frequently  envy  and  malice, 
are  not  only  created,  but  strengthened  into  immoveable  habits. 
Gamesters,  I  know,  herd  together.  But  it  is  without  good-will, 
or  social  feelings ;  and  merely  because  Gaining  makes  it  neces- 
sary. Their  minds  are  engrossed,  but  not  invigorated.  Their 
time  is  ardently,  and  anxiously,  but  not  cheerfully,  employed. 
They  flock  to  the  Gaming-table,  just*as  the  hermit  and  the  thief 
return  to  their  respective  employments ;  because  habit  has  made 
these  employments  necessary  to  them :  although  the  hermit,  if 
he  would  make  the  experiment,  would  be  happier  in  society ; 
and  the  thief,  as  an  honest  man. 

All  the  real  pleasure,  found  in  Gaming,  except  that,  which 
arises  from  the  love  of  sin,  is  found  in  the  acquisition  of  money : 
or  the  pride  of  victory,  and  the  superior  skill ;  or  the  fortunate 
chance,  from  iVhich  it  is  derived.  All  these  are  base  and  sor- 
did sources  of  pleasure.  Gaming,  then,  is  not  an  useful,  and  of 
course,  not  a  justifiable,  amusement. 

In  the  mean  while,  all  the  time,  employed  in  it,  is  wasted  and 
lost.  This  loss  is  immense.  No  man  can  answer  for  it  to  his 
Maker:  no  man  can  repair  the  injury,  which  is  done  to  himself. 
It  cannot  be  too  often  said,  nor  too  strongly  realized,  that  time 
is  the  most  valuable  of  all  things :  since  on  the  proper  employ- 
ment of  it  depends  every  blessing,  which  we  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving. He,  who  wastes  it,  as  every  Gamester  does,  is  guilty 
of  a  prodigality,  which  cannot  be  estimated.  All  men  are 
bound  by  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  redeem  their  time  ;  that 
is,  to  make  the  most  profitable  use  of  every  day.  But  Gaming  is 
profitable  for  nothing.  For,  if  it  is  useless  as  an  amusement,  it 
is  absolutely  useless. 

2.  Gaming  is  a  wanton  ivaste  of  our  Faculties,  and  Privi- 
leges* 

Every  faculty,  and  every  privilege,  was  given  to  us,  only  that 
we  might  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  real  good  of  our- 
selves and  our  fellow-men.  From  labouring  alway  to  these 
ends,  there  is  no  exemption,  and  no  excuse.  Whether  ye  eaty  or 
drinky  saith  St.  Paul,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  Glory  of 
God.     To  him,  who  by  a  patient  continuance  in  well-doing j  seeks 
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for  glory  J  honour  ^  and  immortalUtf^  and  to  him  only,  is  promised 
eternal  life.  Our  faculties  are  our  understanding,  our  affections, 
and  our  energy.  Our  privileges  are  the  means  of  education, 
knowledge,  virtue,  usefulness,  and  enjoyment.  But  none  of  our 
faculties  is  benefited  by  Gaming.  The  understanding  is  not  en* 
larged :  the  affections  are  not  improved :  the  energy  is  not  invi- 
gorated :  while  all  these  privileges  are,  at  the  same  time,  abused, 
and  thrown  away.  How  great  a  waste  of  what  mighty  blessings 
is  here!  How  entire  a  frustration  of  the  end  of  our  being! 
With  a  due  improvement  of  his  faculties  and  privileges,  every 
man  may  become  wise  and  virtuous.  How  incalculable  is  the 
difference  between  such  a  man,  and  a  Gamester! 

A  glorious  privilege,  the  result  of  all  those  which  have  been 
mentioned,  is  that  of  doing  our  duty.  But  Gaming  is  in  itself, 
and  in  its  consequences,  an  entire  omission  of  all  duty.  With 
industry  and  economy,  the  whole  life  of  a  Gamester  is  at  war. 
His  prime  employment  cherishes,  unceasingly,  gross  appetites, 
and  gross  passions ;  and  forces  him  to  be  a  stranger  to  selfgo^ 
vemment.  Into  the  heart  of  a  man,  engrossed  by  schemes  of  ac- 
quiring the  property  of  his  neighbour  by  the  tluQOwing  of  dice, 
and  the  shuffling  of  cards,  it  is  impossible,  that  benevolence 
should  enter.  In  acts  of  beneficence^  hands,  which  have  so  long 
been  made  the  instruments  of  covetousness  and  plunder,  can  never 
be  employed. 

No  Gamester  was  ever  a  man  of  piety ^  30  long  as  he  was  a 
Gamester. 

Of  no  Gamester  can  it  be  said,  Behold  he  praycth!  The 
very  first  step  towards  the  assumption  of  this  character  must  be 
deep  repentance  for  his  gross  and  guilty  life,  accompanied 
by  an  entire  self-abhorrence,  and  followed  by  a  vigorous  refor- 
mation. 

3.  Gaming  is  a  wanton  and  tcicked  waste  of  Property. 

The  end,  for  which  our  property  was  given,  is  the  same,  to 
which  our  faculties  and  privileges  are  destined.  To  this  end,  to 
some  purpose,  really  acceptable  to  God,  and  really  useful  to 
ourselves  and  others,  it  can  always  be  applied.  There  never 
was  a  situation  in  which,  there  never  was  a  man  by  whom,  all 
his   property  could  not  be  devoted  to  some   useful  purpose 
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within  bis  reach.  But  squandering  money  at  the  Gaming-table 
is  of  no  use  either  to  the  loser,  or  to  the  winner.  If  the  loser  has 
common  sense ;  he  can  take  no  pleasure  in  his  losses.  If  the 
winner  has  common  honesty ;  he  can  take  no  pleasure  in  his 
gains.  Beside  the  sufiering,  involved  in  his  immediate  losses, 
the  loser  forms  a  pernicious  habit  of  undervaluing  property ;  and 
cuts  himself  off  both  from  doing,  and  enjoying,  that  good,  which 
the  properly  lost  might  have  procured.  Nor  is  the  winner  more 
happily  affected.!  From  winning  often,  especially  when  in 
straitened  circumstances,  he  soon  acquires  full  aonfidence,  that 
he  shall  win,  whenever  it  is  necessary.  Hence  he  expends 
what  he  has  gained  on  objects  of  no  value.  ^^  Male  paria  malt 
dUabuniur,'^^  is  probably  a  maxim  in  every  nation ;  and  is  veri- 
fied  by  all  human  experience. 

With  habits  of  this  nature,  we  cannot  wonder,  that  Gamesters, 
such,  I  mean,  as  devote  themselves  to  this  eroplo}rment,  univer- 
sally become  beggars.  Wealthy  says  Solomon^  gotten  6y  vanitjfj 
is  diminished:  that  is,  wealth,  acquired  by  vain  and  dishonest 
courses  of  life.  Drowsiness^  says  the  same  profound  observer  of 
human  life  and  manners,  toill  clothe  a  man  with  rags,  Dronsi» 
nessy  here,  intends  that  course  of  conduct,  which,  in  opposition 
to  the  steady  energy,  and  vigorous  efforts,  of  industry,  aims  at 
obtaining  a  subsistence  by  dishonest  and  low-minded  arts.  Such 
were  the  facts  three  thousand  years  ago.  Such  are  the  facts  at 
the  present  hour.  In  the  whole  list  of  jockies  and  sharpers  it  is 
rare,  in  this,  and  probably  in  all  other  countries,  that  we  find 
a  man,  possessed  of  even  moderate  property.  Those,  who  are 
most  successful,  acquire  such  habits  of  expense,  such  expecta- 
tions of  supplying  their  wants  by  playing,  at  any  time,  and,  con- 
sequendy,  such  a  contempt  for  economy,  and  even  for  common 
prudence,  that  they  become  poor,  of  course.  The  old  age  of  a 
Gamester  is  the  cold  and  comfortless  evening  of  a  forlorn  and 
miserable  day. 

4.  Gaming  is  the  destruction  of  Character. 

A  good  namej  says  Solomon,  is  better  than  great  riches^  and  lov- 
ing favour  j  than  silver  and  gold.  A  fair,  unblemished  reputation 
is  one  of  the  chief  blessings  of  man :  one  of  his  prime  enjoy- 
ments ;  one  of  his  principal  means  of  usefulness.    Without  it  he 
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-can  obtaia  neither  influence,  nor  confidence  ;  neither  profitable 
employments,  nor  real   friends.      But  no  Gamester   was  ever 
respected,  as  such.    Whatever  tclents,  or  advantages,  he  may 
otherwise  have  possessed,  his  character  has  been  always  sunk 
by  his  gaming.     Look  around  the  world,  and  judge  for  your- 
selves.    You  never  knew,  and  therefore  never  will  know,  a 
•Gamester,  who,  in  this  character,  was  regarded  by  his  neigh- 
4K)urs  with  esteem.     Common  sense  steadily  attaches  disgrace 
to  the  name.     So  conscious  of  this  fact  are  the  whole  class  of 
•Gamesters,  that  they  usually  take  effectual  pains  to  carry  on 
their  wretched  employment  in  scenes  of  solitude  and  secrecy, 
where  they  are  effectually  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  mankind. 

But  who,  that  possesses  common  sobriety,  or  even  sanity  of 
mind ;  who,  that  is  not  a  fair  candidate  for  bedlam  ;  would  vo- 
luntarily destroy  the  blessing  of  his  own  good  name.  The 
Slanderer^  who  blasts  the  reputation  of  another,  is  universally, 
and  justly,  regarded  with  abhorrence.  What  the  slanderer  does 
for  another,  the  Gamester  does  for  himself.  The  slanderer  is  a 
vile  and  abominable  wretch.  In  what  respect  is  the  Gamester 
less  vile  and  abominable  ?  The  slanderer  is  an  assassin ;  the 
Gamester  is  a  suicide. 

5.  Gaming  is  the  direct  road  to  many  other  sins. 

Every  Gamester,  with  too  few  exceptions  to  deserve  notice 
becomes  a  sharper,  of  course.  High  expectations  of  acquiring 
property  suddenly,  distressing  disappointments,  great  gains,  and 
great  losses  instantaneously  experienced,  strong  hopes  alternated 
with  strong  fears,  and  holding  the  mind,  habitually,  in  a  state  of 
anxious  suspense,  regularly  prove  too  powerful  for  the  honesty 
of  every  man,  who  has  not  too  much  virtue  to  be  a  Gamester. 
•By  what  is  called  fair  play  he  fails  of  being  successful.  A  se- 
ries of  ill  success  tempts  him  to  play  unfairly.  Ultimately,  he 
is  charged  with  it.  He  denies  it ;  and  is  thus  guilty  of  false- 
hood. The  charge  is  reiterated.  He  swears  to  the  truth  of  his 
denial;  and  is  thus  guilty  of  perjury.  His  oath  is  doubted. 
He  becomes  angry,  profane,  and  furious ;  and  not  unfrequenlly 
engages  in  a  quarrel,  to  vindicate  his  wounded  honour.  At 
times,  the  dispute  is  terminated  by  a  duel.  In  all  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, his  affections  become  ^our,  and  his  mind  envious  at 
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the  success  of  his  cofnpanions,  and  malicious  toward  their  per- 
sons. At  the  same  time,  he  is  prompted  to  murmur  at  his  ill- 
success  ;  to  curse  what  he  calls  his  luck,  but  what  is  in  truth  a 
dispensation  of  God  ;  and  to  adopt  a  course  of  profane,  blasphe- 
mous, and  fiend-like  language.  To  close  this  wretched  detail ; 
the  Gamester  very  often  terminates  his  miserable  career  with 
drunkenness,  and  not  unfrequcntly  with  self-murder.  Who, 
that  is  not  lost  to  every  hope  of  virtue ;  who,  that  is  not  lost  to 
common  sense  and  common  feeling;  can  be  willing  to  thrust 
himself  into  a  course  of  life,  or  into  the  entrance  upon  a  course  of 
life,  which  presents,  at  the  very  gate,  most  formidable  tempta- 
tions to  these  enormous  sins  ?  Who  would  be  willing,  that  a  fa- 
ther, a  husband,  a  brother,  or  a  son,  should  be  guilty  of  these 
sins,  or  exposed  to  these  temptations  ?  This  question  will,  pro- 
bably, never  be  answered.  Will  it  then  be  said,  that  men  are 
found,  who  love  these  relations  better  than  themselves  ?  It  will 
not  be  said.  But  it  must  be  said,  because  it  is  true,  that  multi- 
tudes of  men  resort  to  the  Gaming-table  with  an  infantine  giddi- 
ness of  mind  ;  a  hare-brained  spirit  of  adventure ;  a  greedy  ava* 
rice;  and  a  treacherous  confidence  in  their  own  watchfulness 
against  temptation  ;  in  that  prudent  care,  which,  always  seen 
with  microscopic  eyes,  they  consider  as  abundantly  sufiicient  to 
secure  themselves  from  every  danger.  Thus,  while  the  really 
prudent  man  foreseeth  the  evil^  and  hideth  himself,  these  simple^ 
self-deceived  beings  pass^  on,  and  are  punished. 

From  these  considerations  it  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  evident  be- 
yond debate,  that  Gaming  is  a  gross  fraud ;  that  in  many  other 
points  of  view,  it  is  an  enormous  sin ;  and  that  it  is,  in  an  alarm- 
ing degree,  fatal  to  all  the  real  interests  of  man.  There  are, 
however,  persons,  who,  because  they  escape  some  of  the  dan- 
gers, and  avoid  some  of  the  iniquities,  connected  with  this  prac- 
tice, will  flatter  themselves,  that  they  are  scarcely  chargeable 
with  the  rest.  They  may  not  claim  the  character  of  virtue  ;  but 
they  will  insist,  that  their  conduct  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  inno- 
cent ;  and  will  at  least  believe  themselves,  if  guilty  at  all,  to  be 
guilty  only  in  a  very  minute  degree.  To  these  persons  let  me 
seriously  address  the  following  considerations. 

In  the  first  place.  Gaming  is  an  appearance  of  evil. 
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Abstain  from  all  appearance  ofcvU^  is  a  annmand  of  the  same 
God.  who  said,  7%oti  shali  love  ike  Lord^  thy  God^  with  all  thy 
heart;  and  is,  therefore,  armed  with  the  same  authority.  But 
every  person  of  piety,  and  almost  every  sober  man,  pronounces 
Gaming  to  he  an  evil.  It  cannot  therefore,  be  denied  to  be  an 
appearance  of  eviL  By  the  arguments,  here  advanced,  it  has 
been  shown,  unless  I  am  deceived,  to  be  a  real,  and  dreadful, 
evil.  That  every  man,  therefore,  is  bound  to  abstain  from  it 
cannot  be  questioned. 

Secondly.  Every  Gamester  feels  it  to  he  an  eviL 

In  all  the  early  parts  of  his  addiction  to  this  course  of  life,  he 
will  find  himself  frequently  employed,  if  be  has  any  moral  princi- 
ples at  all,  in  devising  arguments,  and  excuses,  to  quiet  his  own 
conscience,  and  justify  himself  to  others.  This  is  not  the  con- 
duct of  a  man,  who  feels  himself  innocent.  No  person  ever 
sought  an  excuse  for  prayer ;  for  honest  industry ;  for  the  pioas 
education  of  children  ;  or  for  a  faithful  attendance  on  the  public 
worship  of  God.  Most  persons,  at  the  Gaming-table,  are  sensi- 
bly disturbed  bv  the  unexpected  presence  of  a  wise  and  good 
man.  But  such  persons  create  no  disturbance  in  the  minds  of 
those,  who  believe  themselves  to  be  virtuously  employed.  Were 
the  Redeemer  of  mankind  again  upon  earth  ;  no  person,  who  ac- 
knowledged his  character,  would  be  willing  to  be  found  by  him 
at  a  Gaming-table. 

Thirdly.  Gaming  cannot  be  prayed  for. 

Nothing  can  be  right,  or  innocent,  for  which  we  cannot  pray. 
In  all  pursiiits,  which  he  believes  to  be  justifiable,  every  man 
can  without  difficulty  ask  for  the  blessing  of  God,  But  no  man 
ever  asked,  no  man  ever  will  ask ;  that  is,  seriously  and  solemn- 
ly, or  in  other  words  really ;  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the 
employment  of  Gaming.  But  that,  which  cannot  be  prayed  for. 
is  sinful. 

Fourthly.  Neither  Gaming^  nor  the  circumstances  which  re- 
gularly attend  it,  can  be  recited  at  the  Day  of  Judgment* 

I  call  upon  every  Gamester  solemnly  to  consider,  whether  he 
will  be  able  to  come  before  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead, 
and  declare  to  Him  with  confidence,  or  even  with  hope,  that  he 
has  spent  life,  or  any  part  of  it,  in  the  business  of  Gaming.     But 
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the  conduct,  which  cannot  be  rehearsed  then,  cannot  be  right 
now.  Who  can  soberly  approve,  in  this  world,  of  that,  which 
will  condemn  hioi  in  the  world  to  come  ? 

There  are  many  persons,  who  condemn  what  is  called  Gam- 
blingj  or  Gaming  for  money,  and  who  yet  appear  to  think  them- 
selves justified  in  Gaming  for  mere  amusement.  Let  me  exhort 
all  such  persons  to  remember,  that,  whatever  influence  tiiis  con- 
duct may  have  upon  themselves,  it  will,  as  an  example^  be  per* 
nicious  to  others.  Multitudes  will  know  that  they  game,  who 
will  never  know  that  they  do  not  game  for  money.  Multitudes, 
also,  will  be  either  unable,  or  uninclined,  to  make  any  serious 
distinction  between  these  kinds  of  conduct.  All  these  will  di- 
rectly plead  the  example  as  a  justification  of  themselves,  or  at 
least  as  a  palliation  of  their  own  guilt.  This  will  peculiarly  be 
the  fact,  where  the  persons  concerned  are  persons  of  reputation  : 
and,  unfortunately,  a  considerable  number  of  those,  who  employ 
themselves  in  Gaming  for  amusement,  are  of  this  character. 
The  example  of  one  such  person  will  be  pleaded  by  all  who 
know  it.  Under  the  wing  of  one  such  man,  a  a)ultitude  of  Gam- 
blers, almost  all  of  whom  are  without  reputation  an^il  great  num- 
bers, low,  contemptible  beings,  will  gather;  and 7(^1  themselves 
brooded  in  safety,  and  secured  from  the  dreaded  intrusions  of 
public  censure.  Were  Gambling  uhfurnished  with  reputable 
and  fashionable  examples,  it  would,  I  think,  be  easily  extermi- 
nated from  the  world.  Every  person,  possessed  of  a  generally 
fair  character,  may  therefore  feel  assured,  that,  if  he  games  for 
amusement,  he  is  one  of  the  means,  and  not  a  small  one,  of  keep- 
ing Gambling  alive  among  mankind ;  and  that  he  contributes, 
efficaciously,  to  the  existence  of  all  the  sin,  and  all  the  misery, 
which  it  will  produce  at  future  periods. 

To  these  observations  it  will  probably  be  replied,  "  Must  I 
deny  myself  an  innocent  pleasure^  because  my  neighbour  is  pleased 
to  make  a  bad  use  of  my  example  ?^^  St.  Paul  has  long  since  an- 
swered this  question.  For  meat,  destroy  not  the  work  of  God.  All 
things  indeed  are  pure  ;  but  it  is  evil  for  that  man^  who  eateth  with 
offence.  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  any 
thing  whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth,  or  is  offended,  or  is  made 
weak.  Rom.  xiv.  SO,  31.     And  again,  I  Cor.  viii.  13,  IVherefore, 
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if  meat  make  my  brother  to  stumble^  I  will  eat  nofiesh  while  the 
world  standeth  ;  lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend*  However  in- 
nocent Gaining  for  amusement  may  be,  it  cannot  be  more  inoo- 
cent  than  eating  Jlesh,  than  doing  that,  which  the  Apostle  has 
pronounced  pure.  Yet  the  Apostle,  and  God  who  inspired  him, 
have  declared,  that  whatever  occasions  our  brother  to  stumble, 
or  fall  into  sin,  it  is  good  not  to  do,  however  innocent  it  may  be 
otherwise :  and  the  Apostle  has  declared,  that  he  would  not  do 
this,  even  though  eating  flesh,  so  innocent,  so  directly  allowed 
by  God,  and  so  important  as  food  for  man,  were  the  thing  id 
question  ;  no,  not  while  the  world  standeth.  Nay,  he  has  further 
declared  in  the  verse  preceding  that,  last  quoted,  that,  when  in 
such  cases  we  wound  the  weak  conscience  of  our  brother^  »e  nil 
against  Christ*  All  this  he  declares  concerning  eating  flesh, 
and  concerning  every  other  innocent  thing.  If  then  our  Gaming 
for  amusement  be  what  it  cannot  fail  to  be,  a  cause  of  inducvfur 
others  to  Game  for  money,  to  become  Gamesters,  and  to  fall  into 
any  or  all  of  these  sins ;  then  in  Gaming  for  amusement  we  sin 
against  Christ  by  wounding  the  conscience  of  our  weaker  bre- 
thren, and  becoming  the  direct  means  of  tempting  them  to  sin. 
The  supj^sltion,  here  made,  is  however  false.  Gaming  for 
amusement,  in  such,  as  are  either  partially,  or  wholly.  Games  of 
chance,  particularly  with  cards  and  dice,  is  not,  and  cannot  be  in- 
nocent. It  is,almost  of  course,  a  sinful  waste  of  time.  As  an 
amusement  it  is  unnecessary  and  useless.  It  refreshes  neither 
the  mind,  nor  the  body  ;  and  fails,  therefore,  essentially  of  being  a 
lawful  amusement.  Better  amusements  can  always  be  substitut- 
ed for  it;  particularly  exercise,  reading,  and  cotiversation ;  and 
among  amusements,  as  well  as  among  employments,  we  are  bound 
to  select  the  best  in  our  power.  The  controversy,  the  hope  of 
victory,  the  reluctance  to  be  vanquished ;  and,  universally,  that 
continual  state  of  suspense  and  anxiety,  always  experienced  in 
Gaming  ;  have,  although  in  a  less  degree,  substantially  the  same 
influence  on  the  mind,  and  are  furnished  with  the  same  tempta- 
tions, which  are  found  in  Gaming  fof  money.  In  addition  to 
these  things,  Gaming  for  money  is  almost  always  the  conse- 
quence of  an  addiction  to  Gaming  for  amusement.  The  expecta- 
tien,  that   we  shall   be  able  to  withstand  the  allurements,  by 
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which  others  have  fallen,  is  a  mere  and  ruinous  presumption ; 
the  presumption  of  a  man^  wise  in  his  own  conceit;  of  whom 
there  is  less  hope  than  of  a  fool.  The  probabilities,  that  we 
shall  fall  where  so  many  have  fallen,  are  millions  to  one  ;  and 
the  contrary  opinion  is  only  a  dream  of  lunacy.  At  the  same 
time,  no  man  can  stand  up  in  his  closet,  before  his  Maker,  and 
thank  him  for  the  privilege  of  Gaming  to-day,  or  ask  his  bless- 
ing, to  enable  him  to  game  to-morrow. 

But  the  influence  of  example  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove 
the  sinfulness  of  Gaming  for  amusement*  Call  to  mind  the  ex- 
tent, to  which  this  evil  has  spread.  Think  what  amazing  multi- 
tudes have  been  corrupted,  distressed,  and  ruined,  by  it  for  this 
world,  and  that  which  is  to  copie.  Think  how  many  families 
have  been  plunged  by  it  in  beggary,  and  overwhelmed  by  it  in 
vice.  Think  how  many  persons  have  become  liars,  at  the  Gam- 
ing-table ;  how  many  perjured ;  how  many  drunkards ;  how 
many  blasphemers ;  how  many  suicides.  ^'  If  Europe^^'*  said 
Montesquieu^  ^*  is  to  be  ruined ;  it  will  be  ruined  by  Gaming.^^ 
Remember,  that,  unless  persons  of  reputation  gamed  for  amuse- 
ment, persons  without  reputation  would  soon  cease  to  game  for 
money.  Then  call  to  mind,  that  your  example  is  one  of  the 
means,  which  produce  all  these  evils,  and  continue  the  practice, 
together  with  its  miserable  consequences,  in  the  world.  Re- 
member, that  you  set  the  snare,  spread  the  corruption,  and  ef- 
fectuate the  ruin  ;  that  you  help  to  fill  the  world  with  wretched- 
ness and  sin,  and  both  allure,  and  lead,  your  fellow-men  to  final 
perdition.  With  these  plain  and  solemn  truths  in  full  view,  look 
up  to  God ;  and,  if  you  can,  declare,  that  there  is  no  sin  in  Gam- 
ing for  Amusement. 


SERMON  CXXV. 


NINTH  COMMANDMENT. 


THE  NATURE  AND  IMPORTANCE 


OF 


TRUTH  AND  VERACITY. 


Exodus  xx.  16. 

TTiou  shall  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour. 

The  preceding   Command  was  intended  to  secure  Justice  (o 
nankind :  this  was  intended  to  establish  Truth. 

The  woi-d  Truth  denotes,  among  other  things, 

L   Such  Declarations^  as  are  accordant  with  the  real  state  cf 
things : 

2«  That  division  of  Truth,  which  is  called  Moral,  or  Evange- 
lical : 

3.  Veracity  ;  or  a  disposition  to  speak  Truth  ; 

4.  Faithfulness ;  or  a  disposition  to  fulfil^  exactly,  Promises, 
Trusts,  and  Covenants. 

Under  this  Command  are  properly  ranged  the  following  Sub- 
jects. 

I.  Truths 

II.  Lyings 

III.  Perjury^  and, 

IV.  Slander. 

These  I  propose  to  consider  in  the  order  specified. 
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The  first  of  them,  Tiz.  Truths  shall  occupy  the  present  dis- 
course. In  examining  it,  it  is  my  design  to  consider  the  Xaiurt 
and  Importance  of  Truths  and  the  Importance  of  Veracity. 

Concerning  the  former  of  these  Subjects  I  observe, 

1  •  That  Truth  is  an  account  of  the  real  state  of  things. 

Mathematical  Truth  is  an  account  of  the  real  state  of  Number, 
and  Quantity,  together  with  their  various  relations ;  Philosophic 
cat  Truth,  understood  in  the  natural  sense,  of  Material  bodies, 
and  their  operations ;  and  Moral  TVuthj  of  Intelligent  beings, 
their  relations,  their  duties,  and  their  actions. 

The  real  state  of  things  is  that,  with  which  only  we  have  any 
concern  :  and  with  this  our  concern  is  infinite.  In  the  present 
world,  srt  far  as  the  present  world  only  is  concerned,  our  whole 
interest  is  involved  in  the  real  state  of  ourselves,  our  business 
and  the  subjects  of  it;  oiir  families,  our  country,  and  mankind. 
The  collection  of  truths,  which  we  receive  concerning  these  and 
other  subjects,  is  what  is  called  knowledge^  our  guide  to  all 
that  conduct,  which  may  be  useful  to  us,  and  our  security  against 
that,  which  may  be  noxious.  The  truth,  that  bread  is  whole- 
some food,  enables  us  to  eat  it  with  safety.  A  falsehood,  in 
this  case,  might  lead  us  to  swallow  poison.  A  knowledge  of  the 
true  state  of  our  farms,  and  of  agriculture,  enables  us  to  culti- 
vate our  farms  with  profit.  A  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  the 
markets,  enables  us  to  trade  with  safety  and  success.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  real  characters  of  men,  enables  us  to  choose  those, 
who  will  be  our  real  friends ;  and  secures  us  from  inviting  to 
our  friendship  base  and  treacherous  men.  Misapprehension, 
in  these  respects,  would  ruin  both  our  business  and  ourselves. 

In  the  Moral  World,  the  truth  concerning  God,  his  pleasure, 
ourselves,  the  relations  which  we  sustain  to  him  and  to  each 
other,  and  the  duties  springing  from  these  relations,  enables  us 
to  obey  him  ;  to  become  "blessings  to  each  other;  and  to  obtain 
the  blessings  of  immortality.  Falsehood,  in  these  respects, 
would  lead  us  infinitely  astray.  False  apprehensions  of  God 
have  led  a  great  part  of  mankind  to  worship  devils,  men,  beasts, 
trees,  stocks,  and  stones  ;  to  mistake  sin  for  virtue,  and  ruin  for 
safety.  No  man  ever  dreamed,  that  his  interests  lay  in  the  re- 
gions of  fiction,  or  that  his  sober  correspondence  should  be  car- 
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ried  on  with  fairies  and  genii.  Bui  the  man,  who  embraces  feke- 
hood,  and  is  governed  by  it,  places  his  interests,  so  far,  in  a 
world  equally  visionary ;  and  corresponds  not  with  real  beings, 
but  with  creatures  of  fancy.  As  happiness  can  never  come  to 
us  from  the  regions  of  fiction,  or  their  imaginary  inhabitants ; 
so  happiness  never  sprang,  and  never  will  spring,  from  false 
views  of  the  real  worM,  and  its  real  inhabitants.  Our  only  con- 
nection with  these  objects  is  through  the  medium  of  truth,  or  the 
knowled<;e  of  their  real  state. 

2.   Truth  15,  tVi  itself^  a  rich  swirce  of  Enjoj/ment, 

By  this  I  intend,  that  it  is  an  object  immediately  enjoyed; 
and  tiiat,  when  presented  to  the  mind,  it  communicates  pleasure 
of  course. 

Fiction  may  be,  in  this  sense,  and,  I  acknowledge,  often  is,  a 
source  of  real  enjoyment  to  the  mind.  God,  to  raise  our  views 
to  a  better  world  than  that  which  has  been  ruined  by  our  apos- 
tacy,and  to  awaken  in  us  desires  for  a  nobler  happiness  than  any 
which  this  world  supplies,  has  made  us  capable  of  forming  many 
delightful  objects  in  our  imagination ;  many,  which  are  beautifol  -, 
many,  which  arc  sublime ;  and  many,  which  are  wonderful.  On 
these  the  mind  rests  with  pleasure,  during  short  periods ;  especially 
in  youth ;  and,  so  long  as  they  are  regaixled  as  objects  of  imagina- 
tion merely,  they  are  sources  of  pleasure,  which  may  be  really  en- 
joyed, and  to  a  considerable  extent.  But  when  any  fiction  is  chang- 
ed into  a  falsehood  ;  when  it  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  becomes  an  object  of  belief ;  it  is  always,  sooner  or  later, 
a  source  of  suffering,  and  not  of  enjoyment.  Even  in  the  charac- 
ter of  fiction,  it  gradually  loses  its  power  to  please.  As  we  ad- 
vance in  years,  the  love  of  Truth,  considered  as  a  source  of 
pleasure  merely,  takes  its  place ;  and  the  mind  seeks  for  en- 
joyment in  knowledge,  and  not  in  the  exercises  of  imagination. 

But  Truth  is  always  capable  of  yielding  more  delight  to  the 
mind,  than  fiction :  or,  in  other  wonls,  intellectual  enjoyment  is 
always  capable  of  being  superior  to  that,  which  flows  in  by  the 
fancy.  The  actual  state  of  things,  which  God  has  made,  is,  in 
every  respect,  more  beautiful,  glorious,  and  desirable,  than  any, 
which  the  mind  can  imagine.  Every  person,  who  understands 
the  modes,  in  which  the  mind  is  actively  employed  in  forming 
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complex  ideas,  whether  of  the  Intellect,  or  the  Imagination, 
knows,  that  all  such  ideas  are  made  out  of  those,  which  it  re- 
ceives from  objects  really  existing.  These  it  can  compound, 
and  compare ;  but  can  add  to  them  nothing,  but  what  it  has  al- 
ready perceived.  New  beauty,  new  sublimity,  new  loveliness, 
it  can  form,  only  by  bringing  together,  in  new  unions,  the 
perception  of  beauty,  sublimity,  and  loveliness,  which  it  has  de- 
rived either  from  the  actual  state  of  things,  or  from  Revelation* 
In  the  objects  formed  by  the  fancy,  therefore,  there  can  be  no- 
thing, in  degree,  more  sublime,  beautiful,  or  lovely,  than  that, 
which  it  has  already  received.  In  conformity  with  these  obser- 
vations, no  object  was  ever  described  by  the  pen  of  man,  so  as 
to  make  the  impression  of  sublimity  equally  with  the  object  it- 
self. No  images  in  human  writings  were  ever  so  sublime,  as 
those  of  Inspiration.  No  character,  formed  by  the  imagination, 
was  ever  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Christ. 

.  When  I  speak  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  which  God  has 
made,  as  in  every  respect  more  beautiful,  glorious,  and  desirable, 
than  any,  which  the  mind  can  imagine,  I  mean  the  whole  state  of^ 
things.  The  Universe  is  a  single  system.  Every  thing,  be- 
longing to  it,  is  a  necessary,  and  proper,  part  of  the  system: 
such  a  part,  as  Infinite  Wisdom  thought  it  best  to  make ;  and, 
therefore  such,  as  was  more  desirable,  than  any  thing  else,  in 
its  place.  The  whole,  taken  together,  is  a  perfect  system :  the 
result  of  the  perfect  views  of  the  All-Perfect  Mind.  In  such  a 
sense  is  it  perfect,  that  it  is  truly  said,  Jehovah  shall  rejoice  in  his 
Worki :  that  is,  because  all,  united,  are  such,  as  to  accomplish, 
to  the  utmost,  the  good  pleasure  of  his  boundless  Wisdom.  The 
Truth  concerning  this  system,  or  the  knowledge  of  its  real  state, 
will  for  ever  delight,  as  well  as  enlarge,  the  minds  of  virtuous  and 
immortal  beings.  ^ 

In  the  present  world,  imperfect,  prejudiced,  and  narrow,  as 
our  minds  are,  the  exhibitions  of  Truth  concerning  this  subject 
in  the  Scriptures,  are  not  only  superior  to  every  thing,  conceived 
by  the  human  imagination,  but  more  delightful  to  every  virtuous 
being ;  more  delightful  beyond  comparison,  as  well  as  superior 
beyond  degree.  The  Character  of  God ;  the  Mediation  of  the 
Redeemer ;  the  Agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  the  dispensations 
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of  infinite  mercy ;  the  restoration  of  sinners  to  virtue  and  happi* 
ness  ;  the  consummation  of  all  things ;  the  blessings  of  iounor* 
tality  ;  the  glory  of  Heaven  ;  and  the  future  union  of  sanctified 
minds  in  that  delightful  world ;  leave  out  of  sight,  and  ool  of  re- 
membrance, all  the  creations  of  Poetry ;  all  the  splendid  ex* 
cursions  of  Imagination,  hlo  these  thingSj  Angels  de$ire  lo  ioak* 
All  those,  whose  minds  are  attuned  to  the  disposition  of  Angels^ 
love  to  follow  them  in  this  divine  employment.  Nay,  Grod  Him- 
self regards  this  combination  of  wonderful  objects  as  a  glorioos 
picture,  an  illustrious  emanation,  of  his  own  Wisdom,  which  he 
beholds  for  ever  with  the  nniles  of  infinite  complacency. 

3.  That  great  divinon  of  Truth,  which  m  called  Morale  or 
Evangelical  TVulA,  ityinan  important  aeme^  the  faundoHon  ef  all 
Virtue* 

Sanctifjf  them  through  thy  JVuth  !  thy  Word  is  truih :  said  our 
Saviour  in  his  intercessory  prayer,  John  xvii.  17.  Of  his  own 
will  begat  Heus^  with  the  Word  of  Truths  James  i.  17.  Tks 
Truthj  said  Christ  to  the  Jews,  ehall  make  you  free.  From  these 
declarations  it  is  completely  evident,  that  Evangelical  Truth  is 
the  means  of  that  mighty  change  in  the  human  soul,  by  which, 
according  to  the  strong  language  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  turned 
from  darkness  imto  lights  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God* 

The  Law  of  the  Lordj  says  David,  is  perfect,  converting  the 
soul.  But  the  Law  of  God  is  nothing  but  Truth,  communicated 
in  the  preceptive  form.  All  its  influence  on  the  soul  is  derived 
from  this  fact :  and,  were  it  not  conformed  to  Truth,  or  were  it, 
in  other  words,  founded  on  falsehood,  its  moral  influence  would 
cease.  Particularly,  its  influence  to  produce  this  conversion 
would  be  annihilated.  Truth,  then,  is,  in  this  point  of  view,  of 
just  as  much  importance  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  to  the 
glory  of  God,  as  the  salvation  of  all  the  millions,  who  have  been, 
or  will  be,  saved. 

Falsehood,  or  error,  has,  in  the  mean  time,  never  had  the  least 
influence  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  glorious  purpose. 
From  the  erroneous  moral  systems  of  men,  no  individual  ever 
gained  the  least  tendency  towards  real  virtue.  Truths,  indeed, 
these  systems  have  always  involved :  and  the  influence  of  these 
truths  has  so  bj  been  felt  by  mankind,  as  to  prompt  them  to 
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many  commendable  actions,  and  to  prevent  thorn  from  becoming 
as  abandoned,  as  they  would  otherwise  hare  been.  The  errors, 
which  they  contained,  have,  so  far  as  they  were  believed,  been 
the  means  of  sin  only.  Of  cordial  and  thorough  reformation  they 
have  been  absolutely  barren*  Truth  and  Falsehood  have  been 
blended  in  them  with  such  confusion,  as  to  be  inseparable  by  the 
men  who  embraced  them,  without  very  different  efforts  (roffi 
(hose,  which  they  have  been  inclined,  and  in  most  cases  abh?,  to 
make.  They  have,  therefore,  been  swallowed  whole ;  and  have 
produced  just  such  effects,  as  a  mind,  enlightened  by  Revelation, 
could  not  fail  to  foresee.  Error  became  the  predominating  rule 
of  action  to  all  their  votaries ;  and  the  Truth  was  chiefly  lost, 
and  forgotten. 

But  Moral  Truth  is  not  merely  a  rule,  to  teach  us  >;^hat  Virtue 
is,  and  to  guide  u&~4iltimately  to  this  glorious  attainment.  To 
discern  it  with  the  understanding,  and  to  welcome  it  to  the  heart, 
is  virtue  itself,  as  existing  in  the  soul ;  and,  when  carried  out 
into  action,  conformed  also  to  its  dictates,  is  all,  which  is  includ- 
ed in  the  name  of  Virtue.  In  other  words,  Virtue  is  nothing,  but 
voluntary  obedience  to  truth* 

Error,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  foundation  of  all  iniquity.  It 
leads  the  soul  only  away  from  duty,  from  virtue,  from  salvation, 
nnd  from  God.  To  the  Divine  Kingdom  it  is  only  hostile.  To 
the  reformation,  and  happiness,  of  man  it  is  ruinous.  It  prt)- 
motes  no  cause,  but  that  of  Satan :  it  forms  no  character,  but 
that  of  Sin.  All  the  just  definitions  of  Sin  are  involved  in  this; 
that  it  is  nothing,  but  voluntary  obedience  to  Error. 

In  the  mean  time,  all  the  Motives  to  Virtue  arc  found  in  the 
general  system  of  Truth :  as  all  the  motives  to  sin  are  found 
in  systems  of  Error.  Error  contains  nothing  in  it,  to  prompt  us 
to  obey  God,  to  perform  our  duty,  or  to  seek  the  salvation  of  our- 
selves and  others.  As  a  Motive,  or  combination  of  motives. 
Error  contains  nothing,  but  inducements  to  sin  ;  and  Truth  no- 
thing, but  inducements  to  holiness.  In  all  these  important  par- 
ticulars.  Truth  is  the  basis  of  Virtue. 

It  cannot  be  thought  strange,  then,  that  Love,  or  Evangelical 
excellence,  or  in  other  words  real  Virtue,  should  rejoice  in  the 
TVutk  /  that  Holiness  should  be  styled  by  St.  Paul,  holiness  of 
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Truth  ;  or  that  ihost^  who  know  not  Godj  and  obejf  not  the  Goipel^ 
or  Tmthi  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chriety  should  be  classed  together  in 
the  ruin  of  the  Final  Day. 

By  these  views  of  the  Importance  of  Truth,  we  are  oatoraUy 
led  to  the  second  subject  of  discourse,  viz.  VeracUy. 
.,   The  h^rtance  of  VtraciU/  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the 
j^llowing  Considerations. 

1*  Almost  all  the  Truths  which  we  knaw^  we  derive  from  Omh 
numication;  and,  ofcowrse^  almost  all  the  benefits  of  Truths  wkuk 
we  enjoj/m 

A  man,  deprived  of  the  communication  of  others,  and  left  whol- 
ly to  his  own  observation,  would  possess  little  more  knowledge 
than  a  brute.  It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  explain  how  he 
could  subsist.  If  we  suppose  him  to  subsist  through  the  ordina- 
ry period  of  human  life ;  it  is  certain,  that  he  would  know  no- 
thing, beside  bis  own  feelings ;  and  the  little  number  of  objects, 
whidi  fell  under  his  observation.  Even  of  these  he  would  rather 
form  ideas,  than  possess  knowledge.  Of  the  relations  between 
them  he  must  remain  almost  absolutely  ignorant.  Nor  would 
he  easily  acquire  the  skill,  necessary  to  construct  even  the  sim- 
plest propositions.  Still  less  would  he  be  able  to  reason,  to  il- 
lustrate, and  to  prove.  In  a  word,  his  mind  would  rise,  in  very 
few  things,  above  that  of  a  dog,  or  an  elephant ;  while,  in  almost 
all,  he  would  fall  far  below  them. 

As  he  would  know  scarcely  any  thing  concerning  the  present 
world  $  so,  it  is  plain,  he  would  know  nothing  of  the  world  to 
come.  Of  God,  of  duty,  of  virtue,  and  of  immortality,  he  would 
not  form  a  single  idea.  Nor  could  he,  without  manifest  impro- 
priety, be  styled  a  rational  being.  How  could  such  a  man  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  Truth  at  all  ? 

The  difference  between  this  man  as  an  intelligent  being,  and 
Kewton^  Berkley^  or  Locke^  is  made  by  Communication.  The 
mass  of  ideas,  accumulated  by  an  individual,  is  communicated  to 
others ;  and  those  of  a  preceding  generation,  to  the  generation, 
which  follows.  By  the  labours  of  many  individuals,  and  in  the 
progress  of  successive  generations,  the  knowledge,  formed  out  of 
these  ideas,  has  increased  to  that  height,  and  extent,  which  ex- 
fdts  at  the  present  period.    Every  kind  of  business,  art,  and 
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cience,  has  been  tbus  brought  to  the  perfection  in  which  toe  pas- 
eas  It ;  and  all  the  benefits,  which  these  things  confer  upon  the 
nresent  race  of  mankind,  are  derived  solely  from  communica* 
ion»  For  our  knowledge  of  the  future  World,  we  are  indebted 
rboUy  to  communications  from  God.  To  the  same  source  we 
re  indebted  for  the  chief  knowledge,  which  we  possess  con- 
leming  the  Moral  system.  All  this  knowledge  is,  indeed,  con- 
ained  in  the  Scriptures :  yet  a  part  of  it  may  be,  and  has  been, 
icqaired  without  their  assistance.  To  this  knowledge  we  are  in- 
iebted  for  the  direction,  comfort,  and  hope,  which  we  enjoy  in 
be  character  of  moral  beings ;  as  we  are  to  natural  knowledge 
or  the  necessaries,  and  conveniences,  of  the  present  life.  To 
:ommunication,  therefore,  we  owe  almost  every  thing,  whether 
uresentor  future,  which  can  be  called  desirable. 

But  the  whole  value,  the  whole  usefulness,  of  communication 
s  derived  solely  from  the  truths,  which  it  conveys.  False  infor- 
nation  can  be  of  no  use  to  us.  As  our  own  concern  lies  with 
he  real  state  of  things  ;  and  the  good,  or  evil,  which  we  are  to 
mjoy,  or  suffer,  is  dependent  on  our  knowledge  of  that  state,  and 
be  conduct,  dictated  by  this  knowledge ;  it  is  evident,  that  the 
nformation,  which  leads  us  to  conceive  erroneously  of  the 
bings,  with  which  we  are  connected,  will  both  hinder  us  from  the 
icquisition  of  good,  and  expose  us  to  the  sufferance  of  evil.  The 
neasures,  by  which  we  design  to  acquire  good,  and  to  avoid 
svil,  will,  in  both  cases,  fail  of  their  effect;  because,  being 
banded  on  erroneous  apprehensions,  they  will  be  unsuited  to 
;he  existing  state  of  things,  and  therefore  to  the  accomplishment 
>f  the  intended  purpose.  If  we  are  falsely  informed  of  business, 
ive  shall  conduct  it  unhappily ;  if  of  the  markets,  we  shall  buy 
ind  sell  with  loss ;  if  of  our  duty,  we  shall  perform  it  amiss,  or 
lOtat  all ;  if  of  the  means  of  salvation,  we  shall  fail  of  it ;  if  of 
:he  character  and  pleasure  of  God,  we  shall  offend  him  in  all  our 
ittempted  services.  Thus  it  is  plain,  that  all  the  benefits  of 
Communication  arc  dependent  on  its  truth ;  and  that  almost 
svery  benefit  of  truth,  experienced  by  rational  beings  is  derived 
Trom  their  mutual  veracity. 

2.  Vjtracity  is  the  wdy  foundation  of  Confidence. 

Confidence  is  the  great  bond  of  Society  among  Intelligent  be- 
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ings.  Intelligent  creatures  are  tuprtrntly  dependent  on  their 
Creator,  and,  to  a  vtui  ex(enl»  on  each  other.  From  Him,  ulti- 
mately, they  derive  all  the  good,  which  they  enjoy :  and  without 
his  perpetual  protection,  and  blessing,  they  must  not  only  be 
miserable,  but  must  perish.  A  great  part  of  these  blessings  He 
has  been  pleased  to  communicate  to  us  through  the  instrumentali- 
ty, and  agency,  of  his  rational  creatures.  To  them,  immediate- 
ly, wc  are  indebted  for  blessings,  ihnumerable  in  their  mullitade, 
incalculable  in  their  importance,  and  indispensable  to  our  daily 
safety,  peace,  and  comfort,  and  not  unfrequently  to  the  continu- 
ance of  our  lives.  So  numerous,  and  so  continual,  are  these 
blessings,  that  they  are  generally  regarded  as  things  of  course; 
and  pass  by  us,  unnoticed,  and  unseen. 

Originally,  all  these  blessings  are  unpossessed  by  us :  all  of 
them  from  time  to  time  being  future.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
that  we  should  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  them  by  such  means, 
as  are  in  our  power.  As  for  almost  all  of  them  we  must  be  in- 
debted to  the  agency  of  others;  we  are  compelled,  unavoidably, 
to  rely  on  their  engagements  to  supply  them.  Here  the  field 
opens,  in  which  confidence  is  to  be  exercised ;  and,  almost  at 
our  very  entrance  into  life,  it  becomes  boundless.  We  are 
obliged  to  trust  to  parents,  and  others,  for  protection,  food,  rai- 
ment, and  innumerable  other  things,  indispensable  to  our  subsist- 
ence, as  well  as  our  comfort,  from  infancy  to  manhood.  The  of- 
fices, for  which  we  rely,  are  necessary,  and  are  rendered ;  the 
benefits  are  indispensable,  and  are  communicated;  everyday, 
hour,  and  moment.  Confidence  is  thus  diffused  every  where,  and 
at  all  times.  We  trust  as  naturally,  and  unceasingly,  as  we 
breathe ;  and  with  as  little  consciousness  of  the  fact.  In  the  same 
manner  is  the  same  confidence  extended  through  life  ;  exercised 
every  moment ;  placed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  on  every  per- 
son, with  whom  we  correspond  ;  and  employed  about  every  ob- 
ject, with  which  we  have  any  concern.  If  we  could  not  con- 
fide ;  we  should,  in  a  sense,  know  nothing,  acquire  nothing,  and 
do  nothing,  to  any  valuable  purpose. 

Equally  indebted  are  we  to  confidence  for  almost  the  whole 
of  our  happiness.  The  emotion  is  delightful  in  itself,  and  indis- 
pensable to  every  other  delightful  emotion.     It  is  equally  plea- 
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to  trust,  and  to  be  trusted«  No  supposable  union  of  esteem 
good-will  is  more  pleasing,  more  elevated,  or  more  refined, 
irdingly,  it  is  thus  regarded  by  those,  who  exercise  it,  and 
hose,  towards  whom  it  is  exercised.  Parents  are  never 
t  delighted,  than  in  the  entire  confidence  of  their  children, 
iren  are  never  more  happy,  than  when  they  entirely  confide 
eir  parents. 

jually  necessary  is  confidence  to  the  existence,  and  opera- 
,  of  Government.  Indeed,  Government,  without  it,  would 
nullity.  Even  the  despot  himself  must  rely  on  a  numerous 
of  agents  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes.  With- 
heir  co-operation,  he  could  do  nothing  towards  the  control 
s  subjects,  beyond  what  he  could  accomplish  by  his  own 
ical  strength.  Accordingly,  he  is  always  compelled  to  buy 
ssistance  of  such  agents  with  extensive  gratuities  of  wealth 
lonour,  as  well  as  to  force  it  by  terror, 
rtuous  Rulers,  who  govern  a  firee  people  by  laws,  and  by 
snce,  stand  only  on  the  mutual  confidence  of  themselves  and 
subjects.  Withdraw  this  confidence ;  and  the  Government 
ni|)ilated  at  once.  The  Rulers  become  powerless  ;  and  the 
sty  is  lost  in  anarchy. 

state  of  absolute  distrust  is  a  state  of  absolute  misery.  Like 
;old  hand  of  death,  Distrust  would  dissolve  the  whole  frame 
texture,  of  the  social  body ;  the  joints  and  the  ligaments, 
inei^y  and  the  life.  A  country  could  no  longer  contain  it^ 
bitants;  nor  eyen  the  den,  its  banditti.  Such  a  state  of 
;s  in  this  world  has,  hitherto,  never  existed  in  the  absolute 
&. 

ithout  confidence,  God  himself  would  cease  to  be  the  Moral 
smor  of  Intelligent  creatures.  As  I  have  elsewhere  consi« 
d  this  subject ;  it  will  be  the  less  necessary  to  insist  upon 
ire.  Still,  a  few  observations  concerning  it  cannot  be  im- 
ler. 

is  clear,  even  to  a  very  limited  and  obtuse  apprehension,  that, 
out  confidence  in  a^ruler,  voluntary  obedience  can  never  ex- 
thai,  without  voluntary  obedience,  God  can  never  be  plcas- 
ith  his  Intelligent  creatures ;  since  no  other  can  be  honoura- 
o  Him  ;  and  that,  without  the  same  obedience,  those  crca- 
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tures  can  never  be  amiable  in  his  sight ;  since  no  other  can  ren- 
der them  virtuous*  Distrust  is  an  absolute  separation  of  those 
beines,  in  whom  it  exists,  from  those,  towards  whom  it  is  ezer- 
cised.  A  being  distrusted  can  never  be  loved,  reverenced,  nor 
voluntarily  obeyed.  Of  such  obedience,  confidence  is  the  Con- 
mencement,  the  souU  and  the  substance.  But,  where  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  ruler,  there  can  be  no  confidence  in  the  subject 
However  great,  however  knowing,  the  Divine  Ruler  might  be 
supposed,  or  perceived  to  be;  his  greatness  and  knowledge 
would,  unless  accompanied  by  veracity,  only  inspire  suspense 
and  terror ;  suspense  and  terror  pervading  the  Intelligent  Uni- 
verse, distracting  every  heart,  and  filling  every  world  with  agita- 
tion and  anguish.  Omnipotence  would,  indeed,  enable  him  to 
compel  an  external  conformity  to  his  Pleasure ;  but  the  obedi- 
ence rendered  would  be  the  obedience  of  slaves,  and  not  of  chil* 
dren.  It  is  a  plain  moral  impossibility,  that  a  Being  without 
veracity  should  be  respected,  or  loved.  However  great  and 
splendid  an  earthly  Ruler  may  be ;  however  successful  in  his 
designs ;  however  magnificent  in  his  mode  of  living ;  however 
distinguished  for  his  talents ;  and  however  liberal  in  his  hr- 
gesscs  *,  he  would,  if  a  liar,  be  still  a  base  and  contemptible  being. 
Falsehood  in  an  Infinite  Being  would  render  him  infinitely  con- 
temptible. Even  the  benevolence  of  the  Gospel,  without  Trudi, 
(if  it  were  possible  to  separate  them,)  would  be  changed  into  a 
kind  of  amiable  weakness ;  a  silly,  wavering  good  nature,  and 
would  cease  to  command  respect. 

A  Ruler,  without  truth,  could  ofier  no  motives  to  his  subjects, 
which  could  induce  them  to  obey.  Should  he  enact  laws,  pro- 
mise rewards,  and  threaten  penalties;  it  would  be  very  uncer* 
tain  whether  the  law  prescribe  the  conduct,  which  would  be 
agreeable  to  him  ;  whether  the  rewards  would  be  given  to  such 
as  faithfully  obeyed ;  or  whether  the  penalties  would  be  inflicted 
on  such  as  disobeyed.  Whatever  he  promised ;  whatever  he 
threatened;  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  his  declarations; 
and  they  could,  therefore,  hold  out  no  motives  to  obedience. 
But  a  moral  government  is  a  government  operating  by  motives ; 
and  without  motives  cannot  exist. 

Thus  it  is  completely  evident^  that  the  Kingdom  of  God,  w 
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lis  Government  of  the  Intelligent  Universe,  rests  upon  Tnith, 
IS  its  foundation. 

3.   Veracity  it  the  source  of  ineetimable  Pennnal  good* 

Veracity  is  the  first  constitwnt  of  an  honourable^  and  even  of  a 
hir^  reputation.  A  bad  man,  who  is  known  always  to  speak 
ruth,  will  always  command  a  considerable  share  of  respect ;  but 
I  liar  is  despised  of  course.  So  contemptible  is  falsehood,  that 
o  charfi;e  any  man  with  this  vice  is  universally  regarded  as  the 
ast  affront,  which  scorn  and  ill-nature  are  able  to  offer;  as 
in  injury,  for  which  an  atonement  can  scarcely  be  made. 

Without  Veracity,  Virtue,  as  has  been  heretofore  remarked^ 
on  in  no  sense  exist*  To  the  existence  of  virtue,  then,  in  our 
>wn  minds,  Veracity  is  indispensable. 

Equally  indispensable  is  it  to  Self  approbation*  Conscience, 
ike  God,  always  delights  in  truth  ;  and  always  approves  of 
peaking  truth.  This  approbation  it  faithfully,  and  invariably, 
whispers  to  the  soul.  Few  enjoyments  can  be  compared  with 
elf-approbation.  It  is  delightful ;  it  is  full  of  peace;  comfort, 
ind  hope;  it  is  independent  of  time  and  accident,  of  friends 
md  enemies.  77ie  world  cannot  give  it :  the  world  cannot  take 
i  away* 

Conscience,  on  the  other  hand,  abhors  a  lie ;  and  solemnly, 
md  dreadfully,  reproaches  the  Liar.  Wherever  falsehood  is 
oved,  and  uttered,  Conscience  pierces  the  soul  with  stings  of 
i^ny ;  and  holds  up  to  the  culprit  a  dreadful  mirror,  by  which 
ill  his  deformity  and  guilt  are  forced  upon  his  view.  The  terrible 
ikeness  he  is  compelled  to  own.  At  the  sight  of  this  awful 
mage  he  trembles ;  falters ;  and  reluctantly,  but  irresistibly, 
inks  beneath  the  proper  level  of  his  nature. 

Veracity  is  the  source^  also,  of  all  personal  Dignity.  There  is 
lo  dignity  without  consistency  of  character.  A  merely  fickle, 
iiangeable  man,  although  intentionall)  sincere,  is  at  the  best 
Nit  a  mere  trifler;  and  can  never  be  the  subject  of  real  res  pec- 
ability.  Moral  inconsistency  is  still  more  hostile  to  dignity. 
Phe  subject  of  it  is,  to  every  eye,  not  only  coiitemptible,  but 
idious.  To  himself,  particularly,  he  appears  of  necessity  base 
ind  despicable ;  and  is  forced  to  feel,  that  by  his  own  crimes  he 
las  sunk  himself  below  the  proper  character,  and  rank  of  man. 
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Veracity  makei  us  like  to  Qod.  This  glorious  Being  styles 
himself  a  God  of  Truth ;  and  declares  it  to  be  impossible,  that 
he  should  lie.  Truth  is  the  moral  immutability  of  his  character, 
and  the  moral  consistency  of  finite  intelligences.  Him,  Truth 
surrounds  with  dignity  infinite.  Them,  it  exalts  to  a  resem* 
blance7»f  Him,  which  is  divine  and  eternal ;  an  image  of  Supreme 
excellence  and  beauty. 

Veracity  is  no  less  the  source  of  Usefulness.  Men  never  volun* 
tarily  employ  those,  in  whom  they  do  not  place  confidence.  A 
vinegar  to  the  teeth^  and  as  smoke  to  the  eyis,  so  is  the  loiterer  to 
him  that  sendeth  him.  The  fear  of  being  deceived,  the  suspense 
and  anxiety,  which  we  necessarily  feel,  when  our  affairs  are  io 
the  hands  of  unfaithful  men,  soon  forbid  a  repetition  of  the  same 
experiment.  Equally  unwilling  are  we,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  ts 
be  employed  by  men  of  this  character.  Such  men  demand  {ram 
us  services,  expect  from  us  compliances,  and  propose  to  us  terms, 
inconsistent  both  with  comfort,  and  integrity;  and,  when  our 
services  are  performed,  they  will  usually,  so  far  as  safety  will 
permit,  and  their  own  convenience  may  require,  defraud  us  of 
our  proper  reward.  I  know  of  but  one  exception  to  these  re^ 
marks.  Bad  men  do,  I  acknowledge,  employ  bad  men  to  pnh 
mote  a  bad  cause  :  but  even  they  confide  useful,  honourable  em- 
ploytnent  only  to  persons  of  integrity.  Equally  necessary  is 
this  attribute  to  the  production,  and  establishment,  of  that  in- 
fluence, which  constitutes  a  great  part  of  the  usefulness  of  every 
useful  man.  A  liar  can  neither  convince  others,  nor  persuade 
others.  Others  cannof  engage  with  him  in  any  serious,  useful 
design.  They  cannot  enter  into  his  service,  nor  employ  him  in 
theirs,  with  safety,  or  hope.  His  falsehood  is  a  blast  upon  his 
character,  and  upon  his  interests,  alike.  He,  who  is  connected 
with  him,  lives  in  continual  fear  of  being  betrayed  ;  and  he  only, 
who  shuns  him,  is  either  happy  or  safe. 

Finally,  Veracity  is  indispensable  to  our  Acceptance  with  God. 
The  Psalmist,  when  he  inquires,  JVho  shall  ascend  into  the  taker- 
nacle  of  the  Highest  F  solemnly  answers.  He  that  speaketh  tntih 
in  his  heart  ;  he  that  szoeareth  to  his  own  hurt^  and  changeth  not. 
Such  is  the  universal  language  of  the  Scriptures.  Lying  lips, 
saith  the  wise  man,  are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord.     7%ere 
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shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  city  any  thing  that  dejileth ;  nor 
he  that  loveth,  and  maketh^  a  lie.  Every  liar,  therefore,  knows, 
that  he  is  in  a  state  of  condemnfftion ;  that,  hitherto,  he  has  no 
title  to  endless  life,  nor  a  single  hope  of  final  acceptance  with 
God.  Before  these  blessings  can  be  begun,  his  ruling  character 
must  be  renounced.  He,  who  requireth  truth  in  the  inward  partSj 
can  turn  no  eye,  but  that  of  indignation  and  abhorrence,  upon  a 
soul,  polluted  with  falsehood,  and  enstampcd  with  the  foul  image 
of  him,  who  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning,  and  the  father  of  it. 
In  Heaven  a  liar  would  be  a  gazing-stock ;  a  spot  on  the  beauti- 
ful and  glorious  aspect  of  that  happy  world  ;  a  curse  to  himself; 
and  a  nuisance  to  its  exalted  inhabitants. 

There  is  one  world  in  the  Universe,  and,  so  far  as  we  arc  in- 
formed, but  one,  in  which  Truth  is  unknown,  and  falsehood 
reigns,  and  ravages.     Here  all  liars  have  their  part ;  and  all, 
■who  dwell  here,  are  liars.     Here,  to  deceive,  and  to  be  deceived, 
is  the  base  employment,  and  the  wretched  lot.     Truth,  here,  is 
never  spoken,  unless  to  deceive  ;  and  confidence  is  never  exer- 
cised.    Friendship,  sociality,  the  union  of  hearts,  and  the  inter- 
change of  affections,  are  never  found  io  this  dreary  and  dreadful 
region.     In  the  midst  of  millions,  every  individual  is  alone.     A 
gloomy  and  terrible  solitude  broods  over  the  desolate  vast ;  and 
Ae  eye  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  stretching  its  look  of  af^guish 
above,  around,  beneath,  finds  no  friend,  in  whom  it  may  confide; 
BO  bosom,  on  which  it  may  repose  with  cckn'fort,  peace,  or  hope. 
How  different  is  that  delightful  residence,  where  all  who  love, 
and  speak.  Truth,  arc  by  the  boundless  goodness  of  the  Creator 
united  in  a  divine  and  blissful  assem.bly.     Here,  Truth  by  every 
member  of  this  vast  and  happy  family  is  loved,  studied,  embrac- 
ed, and  spoken,  for  ever.     Confidence,  here,  enters  the  soul ;  and 
takes  up,  in  this  unsullied  mansion,  its  eternal  residence.  Friend- 
ship, the  twin-sister  of  Confidence,  dwells,  and  smiles,  by  her 
side ;   and  sheds  upon  the  purified  mind  her  immortal  enjoy- 
ments :  while  God  with  infinite  complacency  beholds  this  illus- 
trious work  of  his  own  hands  ;  and  showers  around  it  with  eter- 
nal profusion  thd  ever-growing  blessings  of  his  tmchangeabic 
1-. 
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NINTH  COMMANDMENT. 


THE  NATURE  AND  CAUSES  OF  LYING. 


Exodus  xx.  1G. 

Thou  ^hah  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  ne^f^tmr. 

In  the  preceding  discourse  I  considered,  at  some  lenorth,  the  J/O' 
lure  and  Importance  of  T^uth^  and  Veracity.  These  are  the  basis 
of  the  Precept  in  the  Text.  I  shall  now  go  on  to  examine  the 
immediate  subject  of  the  Text,  viz.  Falsehood,  under  the  two  foU 
lowing  heads : 

I.  Lying: 

II.  Slander. 

Under  the  former  of  these  heads  I  shall  include  Promise^ 
breakings  and  Perjury. 

In  discoursing  on  this  subject,  I  propose  to  consider, 

The  Nature  ; 

The  Causes  ; 

The  Mischiefs  /  and, 

7%«  Preventives ;  of  Lying. 

Concerning  the  first  of  these  subjects  viz.  The  Xature  of  Ly- 
ing, 1  observe  generally,  that  a  Lie  is  a  false  declaration  offacts^ 
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TDxlfiilly  maiej  or  madty  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  from  indif- 
ference to  truth, 

A  False  Promise  is  a  crime,  substantially  of  the  same  nature 
with  a  Lie^  in  the  proper  sense.     A  lie  is  a  false  declaration  ofex" 
isting  facts.     A  false  promise  is  a  false  declaration  of  future 
facts. 

Perjury  is  a  false  declaration  either  of  present  or  future  facts^ 
wilfulbf  made^  accompanied  fry  an  oath.  Perjury  in  evidence  is  a 
felse  declaration,  under  oath,  of  existing  facts.  Perjury  under  an 
oath  of  office  or  trust  is  a  false  declaration  of  future  facts.  The 
future  facts,  here  referred  to,  are  universally  such,  as  are  sup- 
posed to  be  under  our  own  control ;  and  are  chiefly  such,  as  are 
involved  in  our  own  conduct.  Such  at  least,  is  the  case,  when 
the  oathj  or  promise^  is  lawfully  made. 

Mankind  are  guilty  of  Lying,  that  is,  substantially  guilty,  in 
the  following  ways. 

1 .  In  voluntary  declarations  offactSj  which  are  known  to  be 
false. 

For  example ;  every  narration,  known  to  be  false,  is  a  lie. 
Equally  such  is  every  description,  of  a  similar  nature. 

3.  In  declaring  that  to  be  true^  which  we  believe  to  be  otherwise, 
although^  in  the  endj  it  should  be  found,  that  the  truth  was  really 
declared. 

To  our  minds  that  is  true,  or  false,  which  after  careful  exami- 
nation we  believe  to  be  so.  Before  we  make  our  declarations, 
we  are  bound  to  examine  as  impartially,  and  as  thoroughly,  as 
we  can.  After  such  an  examination,  if  we  declare,  agreeably 
to  the  best  knowledge,  which  we  are  able  thus  to  obtain,  and 
with  no  more  confidence  than  such  an  examination  warrants,  our 
veracity  is,  I  apprehend,  unimpeachable.  We  may  indeed  mis- 
take ;  but  are  in  no  sense  guilty  of  lying.  But  if  we  declare 
that,  which  is  contrary  to  our  belief,  although  the  declaration 
should  be  exactly  true,  we  are  still  intentionally,  and  therefore 
in  the  criminal  sense,  liars. 

3.  In  rashly  asserting  what  is  not  true,  when  the  assertion 
springs  from  a  sinful  Neglect  of  Examining. 

Inconsiderate  and  rash  men  assert  roundly,  although  they  do 
not  know  that,  which  they  assert,  to  be  true ;  and  have  no  suffi* 
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cient  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  true.  This  conduct  is  derif • 
ed  only  from  the  want  of  a  just  sense  of  the  importance  of  Truth, 
and  the  value  of  Veracity.  Such  a  sense  will  prompt  every 
man,  who  possesses  it,  to  examine  before  he  asserts  ;  to  asseit 
with  watchfulness  and  caution ;  and,  where  he  does  not  feel  him- 
self warranted  to  make  unqualified  declarations,  to  express  bis 
Jbelief,  his  opinion,  or  his  apprehension. 

No  excuse  can  be  given  for  this  indifference  to  truth.  To 
mankind  its  impoitance  is  infinite.  The  sacrifice  of  it  is,  in  ail 
instances,  an  injury,  which  can  neither  be  repaired,  nor  recalled. 
Every  man  is  bound  to  regard  it  in  this  manner,  to  enable  him- 
self to  speak  truth  only,  whenever  he  speaks  at  all.  He  there* 
fore,  who  by  a  voluntary  negligence  is  led  rashly  to  make  &lie 
assertions,  is  without  excuse. 

4.  In  professing  to  declare  the  whole  truth,  und  yet  eoneeMling 
apart  ofitj  with  an  intention  to  deceive* 

A  wilful  deception  is  here  intended,  and  accomplished :  the 
very  thing,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  Lying.  The  means, 
indeed,  differ ;  but  the  spirit,  the  guilt,  and  the  purpose,  are  the 
same.  ' 

There  is,  I  acknowledge,  a  prudent  and  justifiable  conceal- 
ment, as  well  as  a  guilty  one.  What  others  have  not  a  right  to 
know,  we  arc  not  bound  to  declare.  Nor  are  we,  of  course^ 
bound  to  disclose  the  whole  of  a  subject  in  many  cases,  where 
we  may  be  willing  to  communicate  a  part.  But  in  every  case, 
our  disclosures,  and  our  concealments,  must  be  exactly  accord- 
ant with  our  professions.  The  writer,  who  professes  to  record 
the  whole  of  a  story?  is  inexcusable,  if  he  narrate  only  a  part ; 
although  every  thing  which  he  actually  declares,  may  be  true. 
The  witness,  who,  under  the  oath  of  evidence,  withholds  any 
thing  which  he  kuows,  pertaining  to  the  subject  in  debate,  is 
perjured. 

5.  In  Colo^iring  the  subject  of  our  declarations  so  as  to  gine  it  f 
different  aspect  from  the  iruc  one. 

This  is  an  extensive  field  of  falsehood  ;  too  extensive,  indeed, 
to  be  thoroughly  explored  at  the  present  time. 

A  common  mode  of  transgressing,  in  the  way  here  generally 
described,  is  to  represent  the  conduct  of  others  trufyj  perhaps,  as 
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to  the  principal  fucii 9  and  to  surround  it  with  such  circumstances, 
annex  to  it  such  appendages,  and  attribute  it  to  such  motives,  as, 
taken  together,  will  give  it  an  appearance  either  partially,  or 
wholly,  false ;  and  as  is  common  in  instances  of  this  nature,  very 
injurious  to  them* 

Another  mode  of  transgressing  in  thiftv  way  is  to  exhibit  the 
opinions,  or  doctrines  of  others,  not  in  language  which  they 
would  acknowledge,  but  in  language  of  our  own  choice ;  select- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  rendering  such  opinions  or  doctrines,  ab- 
surd and  deformed,  and  of  rendering  those,  who  hold  them,  odi- 
ous to  others.  This  is,  almost  of  course,  accompanied  with, 
what  is  exactly  of  the  same  nature,  charging  upon  them  conse- 
quences, which  we  make,  and  thet/  disclaim* 

The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  have,  in  a  very  remarkable 
Bianner,  been  followed,  and  persecuted,  with  this  species  of 
ialsehood.  It  is  at  least  extraordinary,  if  not  singular,  that  these 
doctrines  are  never,  or  very  rarely  if  ever,  represented  by  those 
who  oppose  them,  in  such  termsr,  as  are  used  by  those  who  pro- 
fess them  ;  but  in  terms,  which  materially  vary  the  nature  of  the 
doctrines.  In  this  manner  it  is  plainly  intended  to  make  them 
objects  of  alarm,  and  abhorrence,  to  others  ;  and  to  engage  by 
this  obliquity  of  representation  the  passions  of  mankind  in  a 
course  of  hostility  against  their  defenders.  Every  class  of  men 
have  undoubtedly  a  right  to  express  their  own  opinions  in  their 
own  terms ;  and  to  admit,  or  reject,  such  consequences  of  their 
opinions,  as  they  think  proper.  The  doctrines  may  indeed  be 
fairly  impeached,  and  by  argument  shown  to  be  absurd,  if  it  can 
be  done ;  and  any  consequences  may,  so  far  as  it  can  be  shown 
by  reason,  be  proved  to  follow  from  them.  But  to  vary  the 
terms,  in  which  the  doctrine  is  exhibited,  from  those,  in  which  it 
is  declared  by  its  defenders,  and  to  charge  them  with  holding  it 
in  such  a  manner,  as  we  are  pleased  to  express  it :  to  draw  con- 
sequences from  it  at  our  own  pleasure,  and  exhibit  them  as  the 
opinions  of  those,  with  whom  we  contend,  although  disclaimed 
by  them  ;  is  plainly  disingenuous,  false,  and  criminal. 

Another  example  of  the  same  nature  is  presented  to  us  by 
Constructive  Narration. 

By  this  I  intend  that  J^arratvm^  in  which  the  writer^  or  speakfr. 
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construes  events^  together  with  the  actions^  motives^  and  charmttmi 
ofthose^  concerned  in  them^  in  such  a  manner^  as  he  pleases  f  tkH 
is.  in  a  fnannerj  accordant  toith  his  own  views ^  interests^  pmnists 
and  prejudices;  and  interweaves  his  constmctions  in  the  rieMl 
without  giving  any  notice  of  this  fact^  so  as  to  make  them  an  ism* 
parable  part  of  the  J^rrative.  The  reader,  here,  is  unable  ti 
tell  what  18  fact,  and  what  is  construction ;  and  of  course^  unlev 
preserved  from  it  by  superior  discernment,  is  betrayed  intoabdicf 
of  all  the  errors,  created  by  the  prejudices  of  the  writer.  A  grot 
part  of  modern  history  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  written  in  this  unforti- 
nate  manner ;  and,  in  this  respect,  diflfers  essentially,  and  unhappi- 
ly, from  the  ancient  manner  of  Narration.  Falsehood  is  heretaugM 
in  a  mode,  which  seems  often  to  defy  detection,  and  whichiil 
least  in  my  view,  is  inexcusable. 

The  ridicule  of  what  is  true,  just,  good,  honourable,  or 
sacred,  is  an  evil  of  the  same  nature.  The  things,  represented 
by  him,  who  uses  the  ridicule,  are  commonly  real ;  and,  woe 
they  represented  in  their  own  native  and  true  colours,  would  not 
be,  and  could  not  be,  made  ridiculous.  But  they  are  falsdy 
coloured  ;  are  violently  connected  with  appendages,  with  whidi 
they  have  naturally  no  connection ;  are  distorted,  maimed,  and 
forced  into  every  unnatural  and  monstrous  attitude.  The  ridicu- 
lousness and  absurdity,  which  cannot  be  found  in  the  things 
themselves,  are  fastened  upon  them.  When  presented  to  the 
eye,  once,  in  this  association,  created  by  the  hand  of  ill-natured 
ingenuity,  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  mind  to  disjoin  them  aftc^ 
wards.  In  this  manner,  things  of  the  most  important,  solemn 
and  venerable  nature,  having  been  once  seen  in  the  light  of  ab- 
surdity tlirough  an  artificial  association,  are  often  regarded  as 
absurd,  and  contemptible,  through  life.  No  excuse  can  be 
pleaded  for  this  unworthy  and  disingenuous  conduct. 

Of  the  same  nature  are,  aLso,  what  arc  called  Marvellous  sto- 
ries. Persons  of  a  lively  imagination  are  prone  greatly  to  ad- 
mire almost  every  thing,  which  they  see  or  hear,  and  to  find  an 
excessive  pleasure  in  whatever  is  really  wonderful.  With  this 
disposition  they  are  led  to  represent  almost  all  things,  which  they 
relate,  as  extraordinary  and  surprizing.  Were  we  to  give  full 
credit  to  what  they  say  3  we  should  be  ready  to  believei  that 
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"  jtfieir  lives  had  passed  only  through  scenes  of  a  marvellous  kir.d, 
and  that  ihcy  had  hardly  ever  met  with  ordinary  beings,  or  or- 
dinary events.  The  language  of  these  persons  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  made  up  of  superlatives  only;  and  their  images  are 
drawn  only  in  the  strongest  and  most  glowing  colours. 

Such  persons  have,  I  acknowledge,  as  little  intention  to  dc*- 
ccive  in  many,  perhaps  in  most,  instances,  aj>  other  men.  Still, 
through  an  eagerness  to  enhance  every  thing,  which  tiiey  relate, 
the  representations,  which  they  give,  are  continually  untrue ; 
and  (he  apprehensions^  which  they  excite,  are  regularly  erro- 
neous. There  may  be,  there  often  is,  no  intentional  deception 
in  their  thoughts.  Still,  they  continually  deceive  ;  and  that  of 
choice ;  that  they  may  enjoy  the  pleasure,  found  in  the  indul- 
gence of  an  eager  imagination. 

6.  In  flattery  and  Censure^ 

Flattery  is  the  ascription  of  good  qualities  to  others,  -  which 
they  do  not  possess,  or  in  greater  degrees  than  they  possess 
them.  Sometimes,  this  ascription  is  the  result  of  the  mere 
warmth  of  affection ;  and  is  then,  though  not  wholly  undeserv- 
ing of  censure,  undoubtedly  less  criminal  than  in  other  cases. 
No  warmth  of  affection,  and  no  worth  in  the  object  of  it,  will 
however  justify  us  in  speaking  that,  which  is  not  tnie.  Usually, 
it  is  dictated  by  sinister  view<,  ami  intended  to  be  the  means  of 
accomplishing  unworthy  purposes.  In  this  case,  the  author  of 
it  is  a  palpable,  though  a  very  pleasing,  liar.  The  purpose, 
which  he  has  in  view,  is  a  sinful  one ;  and  the  means,  which  he 
adopts,  to  compass  it,  are  always  sinful  and  contemptible.  Ac- 
cordingly, mankind  have  proverbially  declared  the  flatterer  to  be 
an  odious  and  despicable  wretch.  ^ 

Censure  is,  often,  just  and  vindicable ;  often  a  duty ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  a  proof  of  superior  worth.  This,  however,  invaria- 
bly supposes,  that  the  censure  is  deserved  ;  that  it  is  demanded 
by  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  that  it  is  administered,  solely  to 
promote  the  good  of  the  censured,  and  not  to  gratify  the  pride, 
or  ill  nature,  of  the  censurer.  But  as  the  word  is  used  above,  it 
is  intended  to  denote  a  false  denial  of  good  qualities,  or  a  false 
ascription  of  bad  ones,  adopted,  to  gratify  our  own  unworthy 
feelings,  and  to  wound  those  of  another.     Falsehood  of  (his  na- 
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turc  is  too  well  understood,  and  too  generally  detested,  to  ned 
any  comment. 

7.  In  alleging^  to  support  a  doctrine,  or  a  cause,  argumenli, 
which  in  our  own  view  are  unsound;  or  alleging  those,  which kau 
some  degree  of  soundness  and  weight,  as  having  more  weight  tlum 
we  believe;  or  alleging  them  with  more  confidence ^Ahan  we  really 
experience  in  our  minds. 

Vereunt]^,  as  it  respects  arguments,  demands,  that  we  allege 
such,  as  in  our  view  are  really  sound ;  that  we  attribute  to  them 
exactly  the  weight,  which  we  believe  them  to  possess ;  and  that 
we  advance  them  with  expressions  of  no  more  confidence  in 
them,  than  we  actually  feel.  No  reason  can  be  alleged,  why  ire 
may  wilfully  deceive  in  our  Arguments,  any  more  than  in  onr 
Declarations  ;  or  why  Sophistry  is  less  guilty,  than  what  is  ap- 
propriately called  Lying.  The  conduct  in  both  cases  is  the 
same ;  vix.  a  wilful  deception.  The  design  is  the  same.  The 
mischiefs,  ako,  are  as  great  in  the  former  case,  and  often  greater, 
than  in  the  latter.  Nor  can  any  reason  be  alleged,  to  prove  the 
guilt  less. 

or  the  same  nature  is  the  concealment  of  such  arguments,  asms 
possess,  when  the  support  of  truth  and  justice  demands  them,  or 
the  overthrow  of  falsehood  and  injustice. 

8.  In  Promise^breakingm 

A  promise  is  an  engagement  to  do,  or  abstain  from,  sotnething, 
either  absolutely,  or  conditionally.  When  this  engagement  is 
made  to  God,  it  is  termed  a  Vow;  when  to  our  fcllow-men,  a 
Promise.  The  laws  of  morality,  which  regulate  both,  are  in 
substance  the  same.  When  a  promise  is  made  absolutely,  or 
when  the  conditions,  on  which  it  is  made,  are  performed,  we  are 
bound  to  fulfil  it,  exactly,  according  to  its  tcnour.  Nor  can  we 
be  released  from  this  obligation,  unless  the  performance  is  either 
impossible,  or  unlawful ;  or  unless  by  the  consent  of  him,  to 
whom  the  promise  is  made.  In  every  other  case,  the  violation 
of  the  promise  is  a  lie  ;  at  least  as  criminal,  base,  and  detesta- 
ble, as  any  other. 

Our  obligations  to  Veracity  are  greatly  enhanced  by  an  Oath : 
one  of  the  most  solemn  and  affecting  transactions,  in  which  man 
is  ever  concerned.     In  this  transaction,  God,  our  Creator,  Judge^ 
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Und  Rewafder;  €rod,  who  reqmreih  iruih  in  the  inward  partf  ; 
God,  who  seeth  noi  as  num  seethe  but  who  lookeih  on  the  heart ; 
18  invoked  as  ah  awful  Witness  of  the  manner,  in  which  we 
speak.  If  we  speak  truth ;  we  declare  our  hope  of  His  Mercy ; 
if  we  speak  falsely,  we  imprecate  His  Vengeance.  What  ra- 
tional being,  hitherto  ignorant  of  the  perjuries,  which  deform  this 
guilty  worid,  could  believe,  that  any  man,  thus  situated,  would 
fiiil  to  speak  truth  with  the  deepest  solicitude,  and  the  most  per- 
fect exactness !  Yet  perjury  is  in  the  list  of  human  crimes ;  and 
fidnns  no  inconsiderable  part  of  that  dreadful  Catalogue. 

The  guilt  of  every  species  of  lying,  when  perpetrated  under 
the  solemnities  of  an  oath,  is  enhanced  by  these  considerations. 
The  sin  in  almost  all  cases  is  more  deliberately  committed. 
The  person,  to  whom  an  oath  is  administered,  has  every  oppor- 
tunity, which  he  can  wish,  for  summoning  up  to  the  view  of  his 
mind  every  motive  to  the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  every  in- 
ducement to  abstain  from  falsehood.  These  inducements,  also, 
are  the  strongest  conceivable*  God  in  a  peculiar  manner  is 
present  to  his  thoughts  :  the  Ood  of  Truths  who  has  declared, 
that  all  liars  shall  have  their  part  m  the  lake^  which  humeth  with 
fire  and  brimstone.  His  soul  is  put  at  hazard  on  his  utterance  of 
truth,  or  falsehood.  If  he  speaks  falsehood,  he  voluntarily  con- 
signs himself  to  perdition.  If  he  is  guilty  of  perjury,  he  is  ruin- 
ed,  also,  for  this  world.  The  stain  is  too  deep,  ever  to  be  wip- 
ed away.  At  the  same  time,  he  does  what  is  in  his  power  to  cut 
up  confidence  by  the  roots.  Jin  oath  for  confirmation^  says  St. 
Paulj  is  to  men  the  end  of  all  controversy.  Heb.  vi.  16.  If  the 
confidence,  reposed  in  an  oath,  could  be  reposed  no  more ;  hu- 
man disputes  must  either  be  unsettled,  or  terminated  by  the 
strength  of  the  arm :  and  to  this  end  he,  who  perjures  himself, 
does  all  in  his  power  to  conduct  them. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  that  God  Him- 
self has  been  pleased,  on  various  occasions,  to  confirm  his  own 
word  by  an  oath.  In  this  manner  he  has  testified  to  us,  that,  in 
bis  view,  an  oath  adds  a  peculiar  sanction  to  that,  which  has 
been  said  even  by  Himself.  Universally,  he,  who  utters  a 
falsehood  under  this  solemn  obligation  to  speak  truth,  sins  against 
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all  the  motives,  which  c&o  be  Gonceived  to  iDflaeoce  him  to  the 
performaiice  of  hie  duty. 

The  Causes  of  Lying,  the  second  thing  proposed  in  the  scheme 
of  I  his  Discourse,  are^  gemeralfy,  M  ike  TemptmUwu^  which  men 
feel  to  ihis  unhappjf  prattiee.  Men  otter  falsehood,  extensively, 
for  the  acqiiiftition  of  wealth,  honour,  power,  and  pleasure ;  lo 
advance  the  purposes  of  party  ;  to  ensure  success  in  a  contro- 
versy ;  to  gain  a  favourite  point ;  to  mortify  a  rival,  or  an  enfr> 
my;  and  for  innumerable  other  purposes.  In  the  discoorser 
which  I  delivered  on  the  subject  of  Frauds^  practised  en  otf 
fellow-men^  numerous  specimens  of  this  nature  were  cither  ailod- 
ed  to,  or  eipressly  mentioned.  Similar  specimens,  perhaps 
equally  numerous,  are  attendant  upon  the  eager  pursuit  of  all 
those  woridly  gratifications,  which  men  ardently  covet.  /  bwm 
rfno  case^  in  winch  Lying  more  abounds ^  than  that  of  xthewMX 
party  contention.  Universally,  men,  embarked  in  unworthy  de- 
signs, as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  more  particularly  here- 
after, find  falsehood  exceedingly  convenient,  if  net  indispensable 
to  their  success.  Depraved  as  mankind  are,  a  bad  cause  cannot 
be  carried  on  with  success,  without  the  aid  either  of  falsehood,  or 
the  sword. 

All  these  are  immediate  Causes  of  Lying.  Those,  to  which  I 
have  originally  referred,  arc  more  remote.  They  are  such,  as 
subvert  the  original  tendency  to  speak  Truth,  which  we  regu- 
larly find  in  the  earliest  ages  of  life.  The  influence  of  these 
causes  is  peculiarly  exerted  upon  the  minds  of  such  as  are  young ; 
and  they  are  led  into  habits  of  Lying,  before  they  are  capable 
of  understanding  either  their  guilt,  or  their  danger.  These 
causes  are  principally  the  following. 

1  •  Children  are  often  taught  to  lie  by  Example* 

Few  persons  of  adult  years  are.  perhaps,  sufficiently  sensible 
how  soon  children  begin  to  understand  the  nature  of  those  things, 
which  they  see,  and  hear;  especially  the  nature  of  human  con- 
duct. From  this,  as  well  as  from  other  causes,  it  frequently 
happens,  that  many  things  are  done,  and  said,  before  very  young 
children,  which  would  not  be  said,  or  done,  if  it  were  well  un- 
tierstood,  that  the  children  would  clearly  comprehend,  and  regu- 
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larly  copy,  them.  By  this  misapprehension  the  members  of 
many  a  family » and  unhappily  the  parents  also,  are  often  induced 
to  make  their  children  witnesses  of  palpable  falsehoods,  when, 
bad  as  themselves  are,  they  would  not  corrupt  their  children  in 
this  manner,  were  tl^ey  aware,  that  their  conduct  would  thus  be- 
come the  means  of  corruption.  Often,  these  falsehoods  are  ut- 
tered in  earnest:  often,  they  are  uttered  in  jest.  In  both  cases 
their  influence  is  alike  pernicious. 

The  power  of  all  example  is  great ;  especially  of  evil  exam- 
ple; but,  perhaps,  in  no  case  greater  than  in  that  of  falsehood. 
Here,  the  falsehood  is  brought  home  to  the  child  with  an  influence 
wholly  peculiar.  It  is  uttered  by  those,  whom  he  loves ;  by 
those  whom  he  venerates ;  by  those,  of  whom  he  has  never  form- 
ed a  disadvantageous  suspicion.  It  is  calmly  and  coolly  told  to 
others  in  his  presence,  without  a  doubt,  expressed,  of  its  recti- 
tude ;  and  is,  at  times,  accompanied  by  a  direct  explanation  of 
the  advantages,  which  are  hoped  from  it.  At  other  times,  it  is 
uttered  in  the  xeal  of  dispute,  and  the  warmth  of  passion.  At 
other  times,  a  multitude  of  falsehoods  are  combined  together  in  a 
marvellous  story,  and,  in  many  femilies,  such  stories  form  no 
small  part  of  the  domestic  conversation.  At  other  times  still, 
and  instances  innumerable,  the  private  history  of  persons,  and 
£smilies  in  the  neighbourhood,  furnishes  an  almost  endless  tissue 
of  interwoven  truth  and  falsehood  ;  and  constitutes  the  chief  en- 
tertainment of  the  house.  Families,  composed  of  sprightly  mem- 
bers, make,  also,  innumerable  assertions  in  jest,  which  are  un* 
true  ;  which  the  child,  who  hears  them,  perceives  to  be  untrue  ; 
and  for  the  falsehood  of  which  he  does  not  perceive  the  sport  to 
yield  any  justification. 

All  these,  even  very  young  children  will  usually  discern  to  be 
falsehoods.  No  person  can  wonder,  that  they  should  be  induc- 
ed to  adopt  this  conduct,  when  he  remembers,  that  it  is  set  be- 
fore them,  continually,  in  so  many  modes,  by  those  who  are  so 
much  the  objects  of  affection  and  reverence.  That  children 
derive  this  turpitude  in  very  many  instances,  originally,  and 
chiefly,  from  such  an  example,  they  themselves  abundantly  prove. 
The  reason,  which  they  almost  always  give,  and  first  give,  for 
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the  commiisioQ  of  this  crime,  is,  that  others  have  done  the  sane 
thing. 

In  multiplied  instances,  falsehoods  are  dirtcily  told  to  ckiUrtn, 
particularly  very  young  children,  to  persuade  them  to  acquiesce 
cheerfully,  in  things,  which  are  disagreeable.  Children,  like 
older  persons,  have  many  wishes,  the  gratification  of  which  is,  in 
their  view,  important  to  their  happiness ;  but  which  others  koov 
to  be  fraught  with  danger  and  mischief.  To  persuade  theiD 
quietly  to  give  up  such  gratifications.  Parents,  and  others,  frt- 
quently  adopt  the  easy  and  convenient  method  of  deceiving 
them.  Thus  i^arents,  who  wish  to  go  abroad,  and  to  persuade 
their  young  children  to  remain  at  home,  often  declare,  that  they 
are  going  out,  to  return  immediately ;  while  the  children  clearly 
discern,  that  the  declaration  is  false.  When  parents,  also,  or 
others,  are  abroad,  whose  absence  is  very  painful  to  children ; 
servants,  and  others  to  quiet  them,  declare,  often,  that  the  pa- 
rents arc  returning ;  arc  in  sight ;  or  will  return  within  a  very  short 
time.  To  persuade  them  to  take  medicines,  the  children  are  as- 
sured, that  they  are  sweet  and  pleasant ;  when,  in  truth,  they 
are  bitter  and  loathsome.  To  conceal  from  them  design^  also, 
and  facts,  which  it  is  undesirable  that  they  should  know,  many 
artful  and  insidious  declarations  are  made  to  them ;  which,  to- 
gether with  all  those  mentioned  above,  the  children,  in  spite  of 
the  address,  employed  to  prevent  it,  discern  to  be  false.  Thus, 
to  (juiet  them  for  a  moment,  they  arc  often  taught  to  become  liars 
through  life. 

In  a  similar  manner,  children  arc  deceived,  and  corrupted,  hf 
false prornists.  They  arc  sick;  are  reluctant  to  take  medicines, 
arc  peevish,  and  fretful;  are  wished  by  ihcir  parents  to  make 
little  eiforts  to  display  their  talents,  and  accomplishments,  for 
the  entertainment  of  visitors,  and  the  gratification  also  of  parent- 
al pride.  To  overcome  their  reluctance  to  these  efibrts,  soothe 
their  suficrings,  and  to  quiet  their  fretfulness,  they  are  promised 
money ;  new  clothes ;  the  possession  of  toys,  and  privileges ;  and, 
particularly,  the  privilege  of  going  abroad.  But  the  perform- 
ance of  such  promises  will  usually  occasion  either  trouble  or  ex- 
pense.   Very  often,  therefore,  thoy  are  not  performed.     In  this 
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ork  of  falsehood,  parents,  brethren,  sisters,  friends,  and  servants, 
equently  all  unite ;  and  the  unfortunate  children,  who  perfect- 
'  comprehend  the  deceit,  find  sometimes  the  whole,  and  some- 
mes  a  part,  of  the  family  thus  combined  for  their  destruction. 

Equally  unhappy  are  they  in  the  examples^  which  they  fiiid 
'troad*  Children,  thus  corrupted,  carry  the  miserable  conta- 
ion  to  school.  All  their  companions,  who  have  been  educated 
ith  happier  care,  and  under  better  examples,  are  here  exposed 
» the  disease ;  and  in  many  instances  become  infected  and  le- 
rous  through  life. 

At  the  same  time,  Children  are  often  permitted  to  frequent 
'Ocet,  to  which  vile  and  unprincipled  persons  resort  ;  and  there 
scome  witnesses  of  all  their  abominable  sentiments,  and  con- 
uct.  Here,  Lies  are  not  only  told,  but  are  made  the  subjects  of 
St  and  diversion.  Successful  falsehood^,  and  impositions,  are 
3t  only  repeated,  but  repeated  with  explanations,  merriment, 
id  triumph ;  and  exhibited  as  proofs  of  superior  address,  and 
^nourable  ingenuity.  What  child  can  fail  of  corruption  in  such 
^unts  of  sin,  and  amid  such  examples  of  villainy ! 

3.  Children  are  taught  to  lie  by  Influence* 

In  very  early  life,  children  discover  a  strong  tendency  to  talk 
bundantly,  to  repeat  marvellous  stories ;  to  rehearse  private  his- 
iry;  and  to  recount  the  little  occurrences  of  the  neighbour- 
ood.  In  the  multitude  of  words  there  wctnteth  not  sin.  Every 
sndency  to  loquacity  ought,  therefore,  to  be  vigorously  repress- 
d.  The  disposition  to  recite  marvellous  stories,  to  give  cha- 
icters,  and  to  recount  private  history,  and  the  occurrences  of 
16  neighbourhood,  increases  by  every  indulgence;  and  soon 
ecomes  both  habitual  and  enormous. 

Instead  of  checking  these  propensities,  however,  no  small 
umber  of  parents,  unaware  of  the  danger,  and  forgetful  of  their 
oty,  directly  listen,  and  inquire ;  and  in  many  instances  repeat 
rhat  has  been  said  in  this  manner  by  their  children.  In  this  con- 
uct,  the  children  perceive  that  they  derive  consequence,  in  the  pa- 
ental  eye,  from  the  fact,  that  they  utter  things  of  this  nature  ;  and 
re  efficaciously  taught,  that  what  they  have  said,  instead  of  being 
riminal,  odious,  and  disgraceful,  is  right,  and  pleasing.  They  arc 
aturally,  and  powerfully,  led,  therefore,  to  increase,  instead  of 
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slackening,  their  efforts ;  and  to  multiply  their  talcs  of  these  unfi»- 
tunojir^  kinds.  From  repeating,  they  go  on  to  exaggerating ;  from 
rehearsing  to  inventing;  and  from  inventing  slich  parts,  as  the 
memory  does  not  supply,  to  inventing  the  whole.  la  this  man* 
ner,  they  become,  after  no  great  length  of  time,  absolute  liars« 

In  multitudes  of  instances  also,  children,  to  gain  favourite  ob> 
jects,  and  interesting  compliances,  from  their  companions,  are 
induced  to  make  promises^  of  various  kinds*  These,  afiterwards, 
they  are  often  disinclined  to  fulfil.  The  parent,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  compel  the  performance,  finding  the  child  reluctant,  be- 
cause it  involves  some  sacrifice  of  his  play-things,  bis  property, 
or  his  convenience,  neglects  this  duty,  and  suffers  the  promise  to 
go  unfulfilled.  In  this  manner,  he  gives  his  own  sanction  to  a 
direct  breach  of  faith,  infinitely  more  mischievous  to  the  chiM, 
than  the  loss  of  all  the  gratifications,  which  he  ever  possessed. 
Nay,  in  some  instances,  the  child  is  even  encouraged,  and,  ia 
some,  directly  commanded,  not  to  fulfil  his  promise ;  because, 
perhaps,  the  fulfilment  will  be  very  painful  to  the  child,  or  ifi 
some  degree  inconvenient  to  the  parent.  In  all  such  cases  as  I 
have  mentioned,  nothing  can  be  expected,  but  that  the  child 
should  grow  up  without  truth,  and,  of  course,  without  any  moral 
principle. 

3.  Children  are  often  driven  to  falsehood  by  Passion. 

There  arc  parents,  whose  whole  life  is  an  almost  continual 
scene  of  passion.  There  are  others,  who  often  break  out  into 
paroxysms  of  rage.  Among  these,  the  number  is  not  small  of 
those,  who  exercise  this  furious  spirit  towards  their  children; 
not  unfrequently  because  their  faults,  whether  real  or  supposed, 
disturb  their  own  quiet,  and  make,  or  seem  to  make,  it  necessary 
for  them  to  undertake,  what  they  equally  hate  and  dread,  the 
task  of  parental  discipline.  The  unhappy  children  are,  in  such 
cases,  commonly  assailed  with  the  looks,  and  language,  of  a 
Fury,  instead  of  those  of  a  Christian  parent.  Terrified  at  this 
storm  of  wrath  and  rage,  the  children  are,  in  a  sense,  compelled, 
under  the  influence  of  the  severest  thrcatenings,  to  lie,  in  order 
lo  conceal  their  faults,  and  escape  the  dreaded  infliction.  Pas- 
sion, manifested  towards  children,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
f ransgrcssionsy  is  madness ;  shameful  to  the  parent,  aud  ruinous 
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to  the  child.    The  parent,  who  exercises  it,  can  expect  nothing, 
but  that  his  child  should  become  a  liar. 

4.  Children  are  often  forced  to  lie  by  Punishment. 

Parents,  in  many  instances,  feel  satisfied,  that  they  have  don6 
their  duty,  when  they  have  corrected  their  children  for  this 
crime.  Accordingly,  as  often  as  the  children  repeat  the  crime, 
they  repeat  the  punishment.  Hardly  any  mistake,  with  respect 
to  the  government  of  children,  can  be  m6re  unhappy  than  this. 
So  far  as  my  own  experience  may  be  relied  on,  the' same  punish- 
ment can  never  be  safely  repeated,  in  any  great  number  of  in- 
stances, for  the  same  fault.  Usually,  when  administered  once,  if 
administered  wisely,  it  will  produce  its  whole  efficacy  on  the 
child.  All  the  supernumerary  inflictions  appear,  ordinarily,  to 
terminate  in  hardening  the  child  ;  and,  so  far  as  my  observation 
extends,  in  no  case  more  effectually,  than  in  that  of  lying.  Per- 
haps, the  rod  is  oftener  used  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  this 
fault  than  any  other ;  and  in  no  case,  I  suspect,  with  smaller  suc- 
cess. The  propriety  and  usefulness  of  correction,  at  early  pe- 
riods of  childhood,  are  sanctioned  by  abundant  experience,  and 
by  God  Himself.  But  reiterated  correction,  4  mean  often  reite- 
rated, has,  I  believe,  rarely  cured  a  child  of  falsehood :  while  it 
has  confirmed  multitudes  in  this  sin  beyond  every  rational  hope 
of  reformation. 

The  consciousness  of  having  been  often  corrected,  produces, 
of  course,  in  the  mind  of  every  child,  who  is  the  subject  of  this 
discipline,  an  habitual  sense  of  degradation.  A  sense  of  degra- 
dation is  more  nearly  allied,  than  mankind  are  usually  aware,  to 
hardness  of  heart.  When  punishment  fails  of  producing  repent- 
ance, it  is  commonly  followed  by  indifference  to  the  crime ; 
often,  by  a  determination  to  repeat  it;  and,  usually,  by  feelings 
of  revenge  towards  the  author  of  the  infliction.  A  child  has  told 
a  lie.  The  parent  has  been  provoked  by  it.  The  child  has 
been  corrected ;  but  has  not  become  a  penitent.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  feels,  that  he  has  been  injured  ;  and,  instead  of  regard- 
ing the  lie  as  a  crime,  considers  it  only  as  an  unfortunate  cause 
of  his  own  suffering.  The  turpitude  of  the  act  is  therefore  for- 
gotten, and  lost,  in  the  sense  of  suffering.  To  retribute  the 
abuse  will  naturally  seem,  in  this  case;  a  gratification^  of  no  con- 
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temptible  importance.  A  new  crime  is  therefore  committed,  as 
soon  as  his  own  safety  will  permit.  He  is  accused  of  it ;  and  a 
new  lie  is  told,  to  shield  him  from  another  correction.  In  this 
manner,  he  will  soon  begin  to  believe,  that  both  his  lies,  and  his 
other  crimes,  are  merely  a  balance  for  a  given  measure  of  pu« 
nishment ;  and  will  calculate  how  many  blows  it  will  be  pru* 
dent  to  hazard  for  the  pleasure  of  committing  a  iault,  and  the 
convenience  of  telling  a  lie.  The  parent,  who  governs  his 
child  in  this  manner,  takes,  in  my  opinion,  well  directed  mea- 
sures to  make  him  a  villain. 


SERMON  CXXVII. 


NINTH  COMMANDMENT, 


MISCHIEFS  AND  PREVENTIVES  OF  LYING. 


Exodus  xx.  16. 
Thou  shall  not  hear  falu  witness  against  thy  neighbour. 

Ik  the  preceding  discourse  I  proposed  to  consider 

TTu  Xature  ; 

The  Causes  ; 

The  Mischiefs  ;  and, 

Tfce  Preventives  ;  of  Lyir^. 

The  two  first  of  these  subjects  I  discussed  at  that  time.  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  two  last.     The 

1 .  Mischief  of  Lying  is  the  great  and  general  one ;  that  it  is  a 
Sin  against  God. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  persons  in  every  age,  who  have 
holden  the  doctrine,  that  Lying  is  in  some  cases  lawful.  Among 
these,  have  been  many  professed  Moralists,  and  at  least  some 
Divines.  Particularly,  the  very  respectable  Writer,  whose  opi- 
nions I  have  several  times  questioned,  Archdeacon  Paley^  has 
taught  this  doctrine  in  form  in  his  system  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
At  the  head  of  these  men  we  find  the  celebrated  name  of  Origen. 
This  Father,  with  an  indistinctness  of  discernment,  which  charac- 
terizes not  a  small  number  of  early  writers  in  the  Christian 
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Church,  as  well  as  most  others  at  the  same  period,  appears  \o 
have  believed,  that  a  falsehood  might  be  lawfully  told.  Id  order 
to  promote  the  cause  of  Christianity.  This  scheme,  universal- 
ly extended,  is  no  other  than  the  fundamental  and  detestable 
maxim  of  Illuminism  ;  that  the  End  sanctions  the  Means;  a  max- 
im, on  which  St.  Paul  has  pronounced  a  terrible  sentence  of  con- 
demnation ;  while  common  sense  and  common  honesty  subjoin 
their  united  Amau 

Dr.  Paley^  who  strongly  reprobates  the  doctrine  of  Ori§^ 
has,  in  my  opinion,  fallen  into  an  error,  as  really,  though  not  so 
extensively,  mischievous.  He  declares  those  falsehoods^  when 
the  person^  to  zohoni  you  speak,  has  no  right  to  know  the  truth  ;  or 
more  properly,  where  little  or  no  Inconvenience  results  from  ths 
want  of  confidence  ;  in  such  cases j  not  to  be  lies  ;  that  is,  not  to  he 
criminal  falsehoods*  The  instances,  by  which  he  illustrates  the 
doctrine,  are  those  of  mad-men,  and  robbers :  persons,  who,  ia 
the  cases  supposed,  have  no  right  to  know  the  truth ;  and  to  de- 
ceive whom,  he  remarks,  in  these  cases,  will  either  very  little;^ 
or  not  at  all,  injure  the  confidence  of  mankind. 

This  is  one,  among  various  other  unhappy  specimens  of  (he 
unhappy  influence  of  the  Rule,  prescribed  by  Dr.  Foley,  for  di* 
rccting  the  moral  conduct  of  men ;  viz.  that  the  rectitude  of  owr 
moral  actions  is  to  be  measured  by  their  Expediency,  or  Utility* 
That  Utility  is  the  Foundation  of  Virtue  has,  it  is  believed,  been 
sufliciently  shown  in  a  former  discourse.  That  it  cannot  be  the 
Criterion  of  virtue  has  also,  if  I  mistake  not,  been  proved  to  be 
equally  certain.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  the 
moral  actions  of  beings,  who  cannot  possibly  know  what  their 
Consequences  i^ill  be,  cannot  be  safely  directed  by  those  conse* 
qucnces.  In  the  present  case,  however.  Dr.  Paley^s  own  doc- 
trine will  refute  his  position.  His  declaration  is,  that  **  false* 
hoods  are  not  lies,  where  the  person,  to  whom  you  speak,  has  na 
right  to  know  the  truth;  or  more  properly,  where  little  or  no  hh 
conveniency  results  from  the  want  of  confidence  in  such  cases  :  as 
where  you  tell  a  falsehood  to  a  mad-man,  for  his  own  advantage; 
to  a  robber,  to  conceal  your  property  ;  to  an  assassin,  to  defeat,  or 
to  divert,  him  from  his  purpose.^^  "  In  each  of  these  cases,^^  the 
Author  says, ''  <Ae  particular  good  consequence  will  overbakmu 
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the  general  evil  eoneequence  ;"  and  thence  he  concludes  the  false- 
hood to  be  lawful. 

Two  cases  are  here  stated,  in  which  a  wilful  falsehood  is  pro- 
aounced  to  be  lawful.  One  is  that,  in  which  the  persanj  in  ques* 
tiony  has  no  right  to  know  the  truth.  7%«  other j  when  little  or  no 
inconvenience  will  result  from  the  falsehood. 

On  the  first  of  these  I  observe,  that  the  person,  who  n  to  utter 
the  falsehood,  or  the  truth,  in  the  case  supposed,  is  always  to  de- 
termine whether  the  person,  to  whom  he  speaks,  has  a  right  io 
know  the  truth,  or  not.  This  determination,  also,  is  ever  to  be 
made  under  the  influence  of  such  passions,  and  biasses,  as  may 
then  happen  to  operate.  It  is  impossible,  that  the  decision 
should  fail,  at  least  in  most  cases,  of  being  a  prejudiced,  and 
therefore  an  unsound,  one.  The  person,  who  is  entangled  with 
a  mad-man,  or  assailed  by  a  robber,  or  an  assassin,  must,  at  the 
time,  be  a  very  imperfect  moralist;  and  in  a  very  improper 
situation  to  decide  justly  concerning  a  question  of.  this  nicety 
and  importance.  VFhat  is  true  in  this  case,  is  equalw  true  of  an 
infinity  of  others.  Passion  and  prejudice  would  operate  bound- 
lessly on  this  subject,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Uman  affairs ; 
and,  wherever  they  operated,  would  control.  /)n  this  very 
principle  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Romish  Church,  that  it  is 
lawful  to  lie  to  Huguenots ;  because  Huguenots  nre  such  enemies 
to  God,  as  to  have  no  right  to  know  the  truth :  a  doctrine,  which 
has  probably  done  more  towards  corrupting  that  Church,  than 
any,  perhaps  than  all,  the  enormous  errors,  by  which  it  has  been 
disgraced.  The  consequence,  as  may  be  easily  seen  in  the  histo- 
ry of  this  very  fact,  would  soon  be,  that  few  or  none  of  those, 
with  whom  we  had  intercourse  after  this  doctrine  had  become 
general,  would,  in  our  view,  have  a  right  to  know  the  truth. 

That  there  are  persons,  who,  in  certain  cases,  have  not  a  right 
to  know  the  truth  from  us,  I  readily  grant.  But  if  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  show,  that  we  have  a  right  to  utter  falsehood  to  them,  any 
more  than  to  others.  We  may  lawfully  be  silent  in  many  cases ; 
we  may  lawfully  conceal  the  truth;  but  we  can,  in  no  case,  be 
justified  in  uttering  a  wilful  falsehood. 

With  regard  to  the  other  rule  of  Dr.  Paley,  that  voluntary 
fsUsehoods  cease  to  be  lies,  when  very  little  inconvenience  will  re- 
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suft  from  the  want  of  confidence  which  follows  them  ;  I  obsene^j 
that  it  is  even  oiore  unhappy  than  the  other.  The  degree  of* 
convenience^  which  in  this  case  will  result  to  others,  will  almji 
bo  estimated  by  comparing  it  with  the  convenienccj  which  di 
falsehood  will  promise  to  ourselves.  The  convenience,  whid 
will  overcome  the  natural  repugnance  of  conscience  to  wiUi 
falsehood,  must,  for  the  time^  be  felt  to  be  considerable,  hi 
comparison  with  a  considerable  convenience  of  our  own ;  il 
inconvenience,  experienced  either  wholly,  or  at  least  chiel|f, 
by  others,  will  naturally  be  regarded  as  inconsiderable.  Inal 
most  all  instances,  therefore,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Paley,*^h 
tie  or  no  inconvenience  will  result  from  the  falsehood,''  in  tk 
view  of  him  who  is  to  utter  it,  and  who  makes  this  comparisQL 
Of  course,  in  almost  all  instances,  the  falsehood  will  be  utterei 

But  when  a  man  has  once  accustomed  himself  to  utter  bi» 
hood  so  long,  as  to  render  the  practice  familiar,  all  that  appn* 
hensiveness  of  guilt,  that  ready  susceptibility  of  alarm  at  the8|^ 
pearance  of  criminality,  which  constitutes  the  chief  safety  of 
Man  in  the  moment  of  temptation,  will  be  extinguished.  Tic 
mind  will  be  no  longer  agitated  at  the  thought  of  sin,  nor  awah 
to  the  sense  of  danger.  lu  this  situation,  the  convenience  of 
uttering  falsehood  to  ourselves  will  always  be  great ;  and  the  in* 
conveniency,  which  will  result  to  others,  will  be  always  small. 
He,  who  has  uttered  the  first  falsehood  under  the  influence  of 
ten  degrees  of  temptation,  will  as  readily  utter  the  second,  under 
the  influence  of  eight;  the  third,  of  six;  the  fourth,  of  four;  tke 
fifth,  of  two  ;  and  the  sixth  without  any  temptation  at  all.  Tk 
obliquity  of  his  judgment,  will  now  prevent  him  from  discerning, 
that  others  suffer  any  inconvenience  from  his  conduct.  In  this 
manner,  any  man  living  may  easily  become,  in  a  short  time,  a 
confirmed  liar. 

Thus  the  adoption  of  either  of  these  rules,  and  still  more  of 
both  of  them,  will  prove  a  complete  destruction  of  that  confi- 
dence, without  which  society  cannot  exist.  I  need  not  say,  that 
this  evil  would  more  than  counterbalance  all  the  ^ood,  which  a  li- 
centious imagination  has  ever  supposed,  or  can  suppose,  to  be 
capable  of  resulting  from  all  possible  falsehoods,  in  a  degree, 
which  no  numbers  can  estimaici  and  no  finite  mind  conceive. 
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^  Utility  itself,  therefore,  absolutely  forbids  the  adoption  of  these 
n  rules. 

I  But  this  view  of  the  subject  is  imperfect,  and  so  far  erronc- 
I  ous.  The  old  distinction  of  crimes  into  what  arc  styled  by 
Jurists  mala  in  se^  and  mala  prohihita^  is  entirely  just,  as  well 
^  M  incalculably  important.  The  mala  in  sej  are  thosey  which  are 
absoluteli/  forbidden  by  God;  because  they  arc  universally  noz- 
f  ious  to  the  Intelligent  creation,  and  universally  dishonourable  to 
,  the  Creator.  He,  who  sees  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and 
.•  discerns  ail  the  possible  consequences  of  all  moral  conduct,  has 
thus  pronounced  them  to  be  universally  malignant  in  their  in- 
fluence on  Intelligent  beings.  Mala  Prohibita,  are  such  evils,  as 
are  forbidden  in  certain  circumstances^  which  render  them  evils  ; 
or  for  the  accomplishment  of  certain  useful  purposes,  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  so  well  accomplished.  These,  in  the  ordinary 
state  of  things,  would  be  matters  of  indifference;  and,  unless 
prohibited,  would  either  not  be,  or  not  be  known  to  be,  evils. 
Such,  for  example,  was  the  eating  of  unclean  meats ;  the  as- 
sumption of  the  priest's  oflSce  by  those,  who  were  not  de- 
scendants of  Aaron  ;  and  many  others,  found  in  the  Jewish  Law. 
Lying  is  a  pre-eminent  evil,  of  the  former  class.  According- 
ly, it  is  absolutely  forbidden  by  God.  The  proof,  that  it  is  such 
an  evil,  furnished  in  the  Discourse  on  the  Nature  and  Importance 
of  Truth  and  Veracity,  (the  first  delivered  on  the  Text,)  is,  if  I 
mistake  not,  complete.  Truth,  and  the  Utterance  of  it,  were 
there  shown  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  society,  and  the  basis  of 
all  virtue  and  happiness.  If  this  be  admitted  ;  Lying  is  plainly 
a  radical  evil;  threatening  the  very  existence  of  the  Divine 
Glory,  and  the  whole  interest  of  the  Intelligent  Universe.  In 
the  Scriptures,  it  is  unconditi>)nally  forbidden,  deeply  censured, 
and  terribly  threatened.  Whosoever  loveth,  and  maketh  a  lie^ 
God  has  said,  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  heavenly  City  ;  but 
shall  have  his  part  in  the  lake^  which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone. Lying,  then,  is,  in  this  respect,  infinitely  mischievous ; 
as  peculiarly  provoking  the  anger  of  God,  and  being  eminently 
the  means  of  eternal  woe.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
Scriptures  no  where  relax  on  this  subject ;  furnish  no  indulgence 
to  the  practice  3  contain  not  a  single  hint,  that  Lying  can  ever 
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be  lawful;  and  are  absolutely  silent  concerning  that  want  of 
right  to  know  the  truth,  and  that  smallness  of  inconvenience  re- 
sulting from  falsehood,  which  will  make  a  falsehood,  wilfully  ut- 
tered, cease  to  be  a  lie. 

The  case  is  often  put,  thai  a  lie  may  save  one^s  own  life^  or  tk 
lives  of  others.  The  objection,  involved  in  this  case,  is  answered 
in  many  forms  by  the  Scriptures.  St»  Paul  declares,  that  Uu 
condemnation  of  those ^  who  only  reported^  that  he  and  his  compan- 
ions taught  the  doctrine  of  doing  evil^  that  good  might  come^  was 
just.  What  would  he  have  said  of  those,  who  themselves  taugbt 
this  doctrine.  But  Lying,  to  save  life,  is  doing  evil,  that  good 
may  come.  Let  no  man  think  this  a  hard  case.  Christ  has 
repeatedly  told  us,  that  he,  who  will  save  his  life  by  violating  his 
duty,  shall  lose  it ;  and  that  Ae,  who  shall  lose  his  life  for  his  sake* 
that  is,  by  doing  his  duty,  shall  find  it  in  the  heavens.  With 
this  declaration  in  view,  no  man,  it  is  presumed,  will  think  hioo- 
self  required  to  utter  a  lie  for  the  sake  of  saving  his  life.  Had 
the  Apostles,  and  the  Martyrs,  thought  proper  to  lie,  they  might 
not  only  have  saved  their  lives,  but  avoided,  also,  all  the  ho^ 
rors,  and  sufferings,  of  malignant  persecution. 

It  has  been  alleged,  and  supposed  to  afford  some  degree  op 
countenance  to  this  sin,  that  it  was  committed  by  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  some  other  saints  of  ancient  times.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  determine  how  far  the  faults  of  these  good  men  may  have 
been  diminished  by  their  imperfectly  critical  acquaintance  with 
the  proper  nature  of  moral  conduct,  I  shall  answer  the  allegation 
by  this  question  only.  Will  your  sin  be  lessened,  or  fail  of  be- 
ing punished,  because  the  same  sin  was  committed  by  a  patri- 
arch? 

3.  Lying  produces  incomprehensible  mischief  to  the  Public  con^ 
cems  of  Mitions, 

All  good  government,  as  I  have  heretofore  observed,  is  found- 
ed in  confidence ;  and  all  oppressive  government,  in  force,  or 
fraud.  Governments,  constitutionally  free,  resort  invariably  to 
fraud,  whenever  they  wish  to  oppress.  Even  Despotism  itself 
is  compelled,  universally,  to  the  same  resort;  and  is  afraid,  and 
unwilling,  to  rely  on  mere  physical  strength  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  tyrannical  designs.    It  has  recourse,  therefore,  to  an 
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uninterrupted  series  of  art,  and  management,  to  ensure  the  sub- 
mission of  its  subjects.  Of  this  management,  deceit  is  not  mere- 
ly  the  chief,  but  in  a  sense  the  only,  means.  All  tyrants  lie; 
and  lie  unceasingly.  All  their  subordinate  agents  are  abandoned 
liars.  Were  the  tyrant  himself,  and  the  instruments  of  his  ty- 
ranny, to  lay  aside  their  deception,  the  tyranny  would  tumble  to 
the  ground. 

If  the  Rulers  of  a  nation,  possessing  liberty,  were  invariably 
to  utter  truth ;  it  would  be  impossible  that  the  Government 
should  not  be  well  administered.  Should  such  rulers  form  evil 
designs  against  public  or  private  happiness;  an  honest  disclo- 
sure of  their  purposes  would  defeat  them  of  course.  This  every 
ruler,  who  forms  such  designs,  knows  perfectly  well ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  artfully  misrepresents,  or  studiously  conceals,  them. 
But  no  design  of  any  extent  can  be  executed  without  a  disclosure 
to  all  those,  who  are  necessarily  employed  in  the  execution. 
Wore  these  men  of  integrity,  they  would  disclose  it,  of  course,  to 
th^  public.  Such  men,  therefore,  are  never  voluntarily  employ- 
ed by  rulers  to  accomplish  evil  designs.  Men  of  falsehood  are 
invariably  sought  for  such  purposes,  and  invariably  employed 
in  accomplishing  them. 

The  perscm,  who  has  not  read  political  history  with  an  eye  to 
this  subject,  is  an  incompetent  judge  of  the  immense  extent,  to 
which  falsehood  is  employed  for  the  purposes  of  oppression,  and 
of  the  innumerable  forms,  in  which  it  has  been  played  off  upon 
the  unhappy  race  of  men,  for  their  destruction.  Art  and  trick, 
pretence  and  sophistry,  false  declarations  and  false  promises, 
have  ever  been  a  more  formidable  host  of  enemies  to  public 
liberty,  safety,  and  happiness,  than  the  sword  and  the  musket, 
the  dungeon  and  the  gibbet.  Falsehood  has  ever  been  the  mine, 
by  which  the  enemies  of  freedom  have  blown  up  her  citadel,  and 
buried  her  votaries  in  the  ruins.  Falsehood  ruined  the  freedom 
oi  Greece  and  Rome  ;  and  overturned  all  the  Republics  of  Modern 
Europe.  Without  this  terrible  engine,  the  Romish  Hierarchy 
would  never  have  raised  its  head  to  Heaven ;  nor  trodden  down 
in  the  dust  the  suffering  nations  of  men.  Without  this  tremen- 
dous assistant,  the  French  Republic  would  never  have  sprung 
into  existence ;  nor  offered  up  half  Europe  as  an  holocaust  to 
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the  powers  of  darkness.  Banish  falsehood  from  the  world ;  sttd 
you  will  redeem  it  from  three- fourths  of  its  sins,  and  from  almost 
all  its  suflferings. 

Nations  have,  in  most  cases,  eagerly  watched  against  the  m- 
trusions  of  power,  and  the  establishment  of  internal  force.  So 
far  they  have  acted  wisely.  But,  without  the  aid  of  falsehood, 
no  force,  beside  that  of  a  foreign  conquerer,  ever  destroyed  pub- 
lic liberty.  Against  this  enemy  they  ought  to  watch  with  the 
eyes  of  Argus ;  a  creeping,  serpentine  enemy ;  advancing  sileat- 
ly,  and  imperceptibly ;  equally  unseen,  and  unsuspected.  If 
they  were  willing  to  become  wise  by  the  miserable  experience 
of  those,  who  have  gone  before  them ;  they  would  know,  thst 
their  supreme  danger  lies  here ;  that  every  ruler  who  flatten 
them,  that  every  demagogue,  is  a  liar ;  that  he  deceives  then 
for  his  own  advantage,  not  for  theirs ;  for  the  overthrow  of  their 
liberty,  not  for  its  establishment ;  for  the  ruin  of  their  interests, 
not  for  their  peace,  prosperity,  or  safety. 

If  a  ruler  hearken  to  lies,  says  Solomon^  all  his  servants  an 
wicked.  Judgment^  saith  the  prophet  Isaiah^  is  turned  amaj 
backward;  and  Justice  standeth  afar  off.  What  was  the  source 
of  these  calamities  ?  Let  the  prophet  himself  answer.  TVtffA  » 
fallen  in  the  streets^  and  therefore  Equity  cannot  enter.  It  is  the 
Glorious  Character  of  Him,  whose  Dominion  is  as  the  light  of  the 
mornings  of  a  morning  without  clouds^  and  as  the  clear  shining  of 
the  sun  after  rain  upon  the  tender  herb  of  the  field,  that  He  shall 
judge  the  people  with  Truth.  It  is  a  divine  characteristic  of  the 
Infinite  Ruler,  that  his  paths  are  Mercy  and  Truth.  Such  must 
be  the  character  of  earthly  Rulers,  if  they  would  be  Ministers  of 
God,  for  good;  or  if  their  subjects  are  to  be  either  safe,  or 
happy. 

But  we  need  not  appeal  to  a  numerous  train  of  Scriptural  texts 
for  instruction  on  this  subject.  In  the  144th  Psalm  there  is  the 
strongest,  and  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive,  exhibition  of  its 
importance,  which  can  be  found  even  in  the  Scriptural  pages, 
and  which  ever  will  be  found  in  the  language  of  men.  In  this 
portion  of  the  sacred  canon,  David,  contemplating  the  wars,  in 
which  he  had  been,  and  more  probably  those,  in  which  he  was 
at  that  very  time,  engaged ;  remembering  the  usual  care,  and 
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good  providence,  of  Gop,  exercised  towards  him  in  his  contests 
with  his  enemies ;  and  feeling,  that  this  was  amply  sufficient  for 
his  safety,  and  success,  in  every  case  of  hostility,  waged  by  open 
force  ;  breaks  out  in  a  joyful  song  of  exultation  for  these  bless* 
ings,  as  already  partly  received,  and  as  partly  secured  to  him  for 
the  time  to  come.  Blessed  be  Jehovah,  my  strength^  who  teach' 
€ih  my  hands  to  war^  and  my  fingers  to  fight :  My  goodness^  and 
my  fortress,  my  high  tower,  and  my  deliverer,  my  shield,  and  Ae, 
tfi  whom  I  trusty  who  suhdu€th  my  people  under  me. 

After  some  short  reflections  on  the  humble,  and  undeserving, 
character  of  man,  naturally  excited  by  the  contemplation  of 
these  mercies,  he  turns  his  eye  to  the  state  of  his  own  kingdom, 
probably  convulsed  at  that  time  by  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  ;  a 
rebellion,  generated,  and  supported,  by  falsehood ;  he  exclaims, 
JBov  thy  heavens,  O  Jehovah,  and  come  down  ;  touch  the  motm- 
tains,  and  they  shall  smoke :  cast  forth  lightning,  and  scatter 
them  :  shoot  out  thine  arrows,  and  destroy  them :  send  thine  hand 
from  above  :  rid  me,  and  deliver  me,  out  of  great  waters^  from  the 
hand  of  strange  children  ;  whose  mouth  speaketh  vanity,  (that  is, 
lies,)  and  their  right  hand  is  a  right  hand  of  falsehood.  To  this 
great  man,  the  ordinary  blessings  of  God's  providence  to  him 
and  his  people  appeared  a  defence  amply  sufficient,  and  sources 
of  victory  sure  and  abundant,  against  the  violence  of  war,  and 
enemies  in  arms.  But,  when  he  came  to  consider  the  danger, 
which  threatened  his  government,  and  nation,  from  the  insidious 
attacks  of  deception,  he  felt,  that  a  new,  and  singular,  interfere 
ence  of  God  was  necessary  for  the  deliverance  of  himself,  and 
his  people.  Then  it  became  necessary,  that  God  should  bow 
the  heavens,  and  come  down;  that  he  should  set  the  mountains 
on  fire;  that  he  should  cast  forth  his'^ lightning,  to  scatter,  and 
shoot  out  his  arrows,  to  destroy  these  children  of  falsehood.  Such 
in  bis  view  was  the  danger  to  the  people  of  Israel  from  the  de- 
ceptions, practised  upon  them,  that  nothing  less  than  these  won- 
derful exertions  of  Divine  Power  would  insure  their  safety. 

At  the  same  time,  he  informs  us  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  a 
deliverance  from  this  terrible  kind  of  warfare,  from  the  spirit 
which  generated  it,  and  from  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  car- 
ried on,  was  indispensable  to  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
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both  moi'al  and  secular.  Rid  me,  he  exclaims  again,  and  delntr 
me  from  the  hand  of  strange  children^  whose  mouth  speaketk  Het, 
and  whose  right  hand  is  a  right  hand  of  falsehood:  that  mtr  son9 
may  be  as  plants^  grown  up  in  their  youth  ;  that  our  dcntghtera  may  be 
as  corner-stones,  polished  after  the  similitwle  of  a  palace  ;  that  our 
gamers  may  be  full,  affording  all  manner  of  store  ;  that  our  sheep 
may  bring  forth  thousands  and  ten  thousands  in  our  streets  ;  that  our 
oxen  may  be  strong  to  labour;  that  there  be  no  breaking  »n,  nor  go- 
ing out  ;  that  there  be  no  complaining  in  our  streets.  Happy,  he 
subjoins,  is  that  people,  that  is  in  such  a  case  :  yea,  happy  is  that 
people,  whose  Ood  is  Jehovah. 

Those  arc  blessings,  which  cannot  be  found  in  a  nation,  among 
whom  falsehood  prevails.  There,  men  will  not  labour  to  pro- 
duce them :  there,  God  will  not  give  them.  They  are  blessings, 
which  Truth  leads  in  her  train ;  blessings,  which  God  showers 
upon  a  people,  who  love  truth.  But  at  the  approach  of  felsc- 
hood  they  shrink,  languish,  and  expire. 

All  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  written  hy  David;  one  of 
the  greatest  and  wisest  men,  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
He  knew  by  experience  every  danger  from  war ;  from  open  ene- 
mies, embodied  in  powerful  armies.  By  the  same  experience 
he  was  perfectly  acquainted,  also,  with  the  evils,  which  spring 
from  falsehood.  The  evils  of  the  latter  class  he  perceived,  by 
actual  trial,  to  be  immensely  greater  than  those  of  the  former. 
In  these  observations  he  has  barely  told  us  what  passed  under 
his  own  eye,  and  constituted  his  own  case.  Nay  more,  he  has 
told  all  this  directly  to  his  Maker ;  and  in  a  Psalm,  addressed 
directly  to  him,  has  poured  forth  the  praises,  which  he  esteemed 
due,  and  prayed  for  the  assistance,  which  he  deemed  necessary. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  sincerity  of  the  suppliant  cannot  be 
questioned. 

But  it  is  further  to  be  remembered,  that  this  Psalm  was  dic- 
tated by  the  Inspiration  of  God.  It  is  all,  therefore,  exactly 
just,  and  true.  Nothing  is  diminished  :  nothing  is  exaggeratf*d. 
Falsehood  is  just  so  much  more  dangerous,  in  the  ordir^ary  cir- 
cumstances of  mankind,  than  war;  its  evils  arc  just  so  much  more 
terrible  ;  and  peculiar  interpositions  of  God,  to  deliver  mankind 
from  their  efficacy,  are  in   this  very  manner   indispensable. 
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Truth,  also,  is  accompanied,  and  followed,  by  all  these  blessings ; 
blessings  which,  fairly  understood,  involve  the  whole  prosperity  of, 
a  people.  At  the  same  time,  falsehood  either  prevents,  or  destroys, 
them  all :  or,  in  other  words,  ruins  the  nation  in  which  it  prevails. 

3.  Falsehood  w  equally/  pernicious  to  the  Private  interests  of 
mankind. 

A  great  proportion  of  all  their  miscarriages  in  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  are  suffered  by  mankind  from  Intentional  Misinforma- 
tion only.  A  man  is  falsely  informed  of  the  state  of  the  markets ; 
and  conveys  his  property  to  a  ruinous  sale.  He  wishes  to  em- 
ploy an  agent,  to  manage  his  business ;  to  instruct  his  children ; 
or  to  plead  his  cause.  He  wishes  to  employ  a  physician,  to  at- 
tend his  family  in  cases  of  sickness;  or  a  clergyman  to  preach 
for  himself,  and  his  neighbours.  The  character  of  each  of  these 
men  is  represented  to  him  falsely.  Of  consequence,  his  business 
is  mismanaged ;  his  children  are  half-taught ;  his  cause  is  lost  by 
ignorance,  or  treachery;  his  family  are  hastened  to  the  grave 
by  an  empiric ;  and  himself,  and  his  neighbours,  by  false'cxhi- 
bitions  of  the  Gospel,  are  led  to  perdition.  The  beggar  cheats 
him  by  a  false  tale  of  woe.  The  false  friend  betrays  his  inter- 
ests, and  his  secrets.  A  false  witness  swears  away  his  rights : 
and  a  false  judge  perverts  the  law  to  his  ruin.  A  flatterer  de-' 
ceives  him  into  fatal  apprehensions  concerning  his  own  excel- 
lencies. A  censurer  breaks  his  spirits  by  unfounded,  and  ma- 
lignant, representations  of  his  defects  :  and  a  sophist  cheats  him 
out  of  truth,  virtue,  and  heaven.  The  frauds,  practised  on  our 
fellow-men,  which  were  either  recited,  or  alluded  to,  in  a  preced- 
ing discourse  on  that  subject,  are  all  perpetrated  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  falsehood.  This  Harpy  seizes  on  every  human  en- 
joyment, and  on  every  human  interest;  destroys  whatever  is  in 
her  power ;  and  pollutes,  and  distresses,  wherever  she  is  unable 
to  destroy. 

4.  Equally  pernicious  is  Falsehood  to  the  Personal  interests  of 
the  Liar  himself 

The  importance  of  this  truth  will  appear  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars. 

In  the  First  Place.  Lying  is  always  followed  by  Reproaches  of 
Conscience. 
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Mankind  with  a  single  voice  have  pronounced  Lying  to  be  a 
gross  and  enormous  sin.  This  is  the  dictate  of  every  other  reli- 
gion, and  every  other  law,  as  well  as  of  the  law,  and  the  religion, 
of  God.  To  this  universal  testimony,  the  conscience  of  every 
individual  unites  its  own  solemn  accord ;  and,  whenever  a  lie  is 
uttered,  proclaims  the  guilt  of  the  criminal  with  an  aflccting  and 
awful  voice.  At  the  sound  of  this  remonstrance,  the  soul  trem- 
bles, and  shrinks ;  and  before  the  bar  of  this  severe  judge,  is 
compelled  to  plead  guilty,  without  a  hope  of  escape. 

Nor  is  it  compelled  only  to  acknowledge  its  guilty  but  also 
clearly  to  see,  and  deeply  to  feel,  its  peculiar  dtbasemenL  A 
liar  is  obliged  irresistibly  to  feel,  that  he  is  sunk  below  the  level 
of  men.  His  mind  is  a  house  of  pollution  ;  a  haunt  of  every 
despicable  purpose,  and  every  degrading  thought.  Thus  his 
character,  as  seen  by  himself,  lies  upon  him  like  a  heavy  burden^ 
too  grievous  to  be  borne  ;  a  load,  which  he  can  neither  carry,  nor 
lay  down. 

In  the  mean  time,  Conscience,  faithful  to  her  office,  holds  up 
to  his  view  in  terrible  forebodings  the  anger  of  God  against  ly- 
ing lips  ;^  and  presents  to  him  alarming  anticipations  of  the  dread- 
ful account,  which  he  will  be  obliged  to  give  at  the  future  Judg- 
ment. Such,  I  mean,  is  the  fact,  unless,  through  the  want  of  a 
religious  education,  he  is  destitute  of  moral  principle ;  or  by  a 
repetition  of  crimes,  his  Conscience  has  become  searedj  as  zoith  an 
hot  iron. 

Secondly.  The  Liar  is  conlimially  tormented  by  the  fear  of  de* 
iection. 

A  liar  is  never  safe.  It  is  so  much  the  interest  of  mankind  to 
expose  this  crime ;  and  it  is  so  often  actually  exposed ;  that  the 
danger  is  always  groat,  and  always  felt  by  the  criminal.  Should 
a  detection  take  place ;  the  consequences,  he  knows,  must  be 
distressing.  The  shame,  the  hatred,  the  contempt,  and  the  pu- 
nishment, which  in  this  case  will  arrest  him,  he  knows  not  how 
to  meet  with  a  steady  eye.  His  terrified  mind  is,  therefore,  in  a 
perpetual  alarm  ;  and  sees  these  evils  always  at  the  door.  The 
path  of  life,  therefore,  is  to  him  a  hedge  of  thorns. 

Thirdly.  Should  he  be  detected,  as  he  invariably  jcill  be,  he  is 
Compelled  to  suffer  many  excmciating  evils. 
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Particularly,  }\e  is  necessitated  to  invent  many  falsehoods,  to 
gain  the  object,  or  prevent  the  evils,  of  one. 

Truth  is  always  plain  and  consistent;  the  highway,  in  which 
the  way 'faring  man^  though  a  fool,  need  not  err.  Falsehood  is  a 
by-path ;  crooked,  perplexed,  and  blind ;  in  which  every  tra- 
veller is  soon  bewildered  and  lost.  No  liar  can  possibly  foresee 
either  the  nature,  or  the  number,  of  the  difficulties,  into  which  he 
will  plunge  himself  by  a  single  lie.  These  difficulties  he  will 
often  feel  himself  compelled  to  obviate  by  such  means,  as  are  in 
his  power.  Usually,  no  other  means  will  offer  themselves  to 
him  for  this  purpose  beside  a  succession  of  lies.  Thus,  one 
falsehood,  in  a  sense,  necessarily,  draws  after  it  another,  and  an- 
other. Nor  is  any  mind,  which  begins  this  course,  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  know  where  it  will  end. 

Those,  whom  he  has  deceived,  also,  will  often  resent,  and 
often  severely  revenge,  the  abuse.  In  one  manner,  and  another, 
he  is  not  unfrequently  punished  with  severity.  Always  he  is 
disgraced,  reproached,  stung  with  contempt,  and  insulted  with 
derision.  Decent  men  shun  his  company.  Parents  warn  their 
children  to  beware  of  him.  The  finger  of  scorn  points  him  out, 
the  hiss  of  infamy  follows  him  in  the  street.  Even  villains,  of 
most  other  sorts,  feel  themselves  superior  to  him. 

His  reputation,  of  course,  is  lost.  Those,  whom  he  has  de- 
ceived, will  take  sure  and  exemplary  vengeance  in  publishing  the 
deception  to  the  world.  His  rivals  will  trumpet  it,  to  rise  above 
him :  his  kindred  villains,  to  turn  the  eyes  of  mankind  from  their 
own  guilt.  Should  they  even  he  silent,  he  will  disclose  it  him^ 
self.  The  safety,  and  success,  which  he  has  found  in  uttering 
one  falsehood,  will  embolden  him  to  utter  another,  and  anotheri 
until  he  is  detected.  When  this  is  done,  he  sinks  speedily  into 
absolute  contempt.  The  proverb,  "  once  a  liar  and  always  a 
liar,^'*  will  meet  him,  as  a  label,  from  every  mouth  in  the  street. 

In  this  character,  all  persons  will  feel  themselves  to  be  his 
superiors;  and  will  take  effectual  care  to  announce  this  supe- 
riority. The  tongues  of  multitudes  will  proclaim  it  in  the  most 
stinging  terms.  The  eyes  of  more  will  look  down  upon  him 
with  haughtiness  and  scorn :  while  the  conduct  of  all  will  attest 
his  degradation  with  a  visible  mixture  of  pity  and  abhorrence. 
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Of  course,  he  will  be  obliged  to  feel,  as  well  as  to  appear,  only 
in  the  character  of  a  mean,  debased  wretch;  inferior  to  his  kind; 
and  to  act  an  under,  servile  part  in  every  scene  of  life.  He 
can  maintain  no  cause;  assert  no  fact;  make  no  promise;  face 
no  man ;  and  meet  no  eye  :  but  is  forced  to  falter,  and  fall,  even 
before  those,  with  whom  he  Would  once  have  disdained  to  acknow- 
ledge  an  acquaintance. 

As  he  loses  all  confidence  ;  he  loses,  with  it,  every  opportuni- 
ty of  acquiring  useful  and  reputable  employment.  None  will 
trust  him  with  their  property  ;  none  will  commit  to  him  their  ba- 
siness ;  because  all  will  expect  to  be  rewarded  by  him  with  base- 
ness and  treachery. 

But  all  men  are  dependent  on  their  fellow-men.  Peculiarly  it 
this  true  of  those,  who  are  young.  Every  youth  is  necessitated 
to  lean  in  no  small  degree,  on  those,  who  are  already  in  posses- 
sion of  the  great  business  of  mankind.  Veracity,  to  them,  is  the 
door  to  confidence  ;  confidence,  to  useful  employment ;  and  use- 
ful employment,  to  property,  reputation,  influence,  and  a  pros- 
perous and  useful  life.  This  door  the  liar  has  voluntarily  shut 
against  himself;  and  can  be  admitted  neither  to  the  good  offices, 
nor  even  to  the  company,  of  those,  on  whom  he  chiefly  depends, 
under  God,  for  every  worldly  blessing. 

Thus  ho  involves  himself  in  innumerable  distresses ;  and  ex- 
poses himself  to  innumerable  temptations.  He  is  poor,  almost 
of  course.  Honest  poverty  is  always,  and  most  deservedly,  re- 
spectable. But  poverty,  which  grows  out  of  vice,  ensures  con- 
tempt and  abhiUTcncc ;  and  is  encircled  by  numberless  tempta- 
tions, which  honest  poverty  never  knew.  I  have  already  ob- 
served, that  the  liar  is  almost  irresistibly  prompted  to  a  succes- 
sion of  falsehoods,  in  order  to  escape  the  dangers  of  the  first. 
To  these  he  is  strongly  solicited  to  add  perjury ;  to  corrupt 
others,  that  he  may  countenance  himself;  to  cheat,  that  he  may 
acquire  what  he  cannot  gain  by  lying ;  and  to  steal,  that  he  maj 
possess  himself  of  what  he  cannot  gain  by  cheating. 

All  these  scandalous  vices  are  soon  fixed  into  habits :  and 
these  habits,  every  day,  acquire  now  accessions  of  strength. 
Ilis  declension,  therefore,  is  rapid  and  dreadful.  From  the 
company,  conversation,  and  example,  of  good  men,   indulged 
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more  or  less  to  most  sioners,  he  is  excluded  of  course.  Virtue 
^''^y  P^^y^  ^^  cannot  consort  with,  him.  His  touch  is  conta- 
gious ;  and  bis  very  breath  carries  infection  with  it,  wherever 
be  goes.  By  this  exclusion,  he  loses  a  blessing  of  more  value, 
than  all  the  good,  which  falsehood  ever  sought,  or  found. 

In  this  manner  he  goes  on,  hardening  his  heart,  and  polluting 
bis  life*  His  conscience  becomes  seared ;  and,  sooner  than  he 
could  have  originally  mistrusted,  he  is  given  over  to  a  reprobate 
mind.  In  the  end,  he  dies  a  bitter  death  ;  and  closes  a  shame- 
ful, wretched  life  with  a  miserable  eternity. 

The  Preventives  of  tkis  deplorable  vice  may  be  advantageous- 
ly considered  (u  tkey  respect  children  wider  the  education  of  their 
parents  J  and  persons  arrived  at  years  of  discretion. 

The  foundation  of  all  moral  good  is  best  laid  in  childhood. 
This  season,  therefore,  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  supreme  import- 
ance, and  husbanded  for  this  great  purpose  with  supreme  solici- 
tude. I  shall  address  my  observations  on  this  subject  directly 
to  Parents.  To  accomplish  this  invaluable  end,  so  indispensa- 
Ue  to  the  present  and  eternal  wel&re  of  your  children,  Teach 
themj 

1.  Always  to  speak  truths  by  precept  and  example* 

Inculcate  on  them,  from  the  moment,  in  which  they  are  able 
to  apeak  at  all,  and  inculcate  daily,  the  immense  importance  of 
speaking  truth.  Truth  is  so  much  more  easily,  and  so  much 
more  naturally,  spoken  than  falsehood,  that  children  usually 
speak  truth  of  course.  Facts  always  present  it ;  the  mind  al- 
ways perceives  it ;  the  tongue  always  utters  it ;  without  effort, 
er  contrivance.  Falsehood,  on  the  contrary,  must  ever  be  in- 
vented, and  continually  laboured  into  existence.  Before  this 
labour  has  commenced,  truth  must  be  effectually  impressed  on 
the  conscience,  and  instamped  on  the  heart. 

Teach  them,  that  Veracity  is  inestimably  useful ;  that  it  will 
make  them  loved,  trusted,  honoured,  and  befriended ;  and  will 
save  them  from  shame,  neglect,  reproach,  and  poverty,  from  ex- 
treme humiliation,  and  the  terrors  of  a  condemning  conscience. 
Teach  them,  that  Lying  will  prevent  all  these  blessings,  and  en- 
tail upon  them  all  these  sufferings  ;  that  it  will  wither  their  re- 
putation, their  comforts,  and  their  hopes ;  that,  dcforoied  with 
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this  sin,  tliey  will  be  pilicd  by  every  good,  and  insulled  by 
every  bad,  man  ;  that  ifaeir  enemies  will  tread  then)  under  Cool, 
while  their  friends  cannot  protect  them ;  and  that  their  character, 
when  once  habitually  blackened  by  falsehood,  can  never  be 
made  white  again. 

Teach  them,  that  every  equivocal,  every  prevaricating,  every 
evasive,  expression,  every  thing  which  partakes  of  duplicity,  ii 
radically  a  lie ;  and  that,  if  they  indulge  tliemselves  in  these  hum- 
bler efforts  of  falsehood,  they  will  soou  sink  to  the  lowest  degrar 
dations  of  villainy. 

Teach  them,  that  the  Eternal  God,  the  God  of  Truth,  to  whom 
ijf^g  lips  A^c  an  abomifiationt  hears,  marks,  and  records,  everj 
thing,  which  tltey  speak  ;  and  that  this  record  will  be  the  foun- 
dation of  their  final  sentence  at  the  Great  Day. 

Discourage  in  them,  at  all  times,  a  propensity  to  idle  talk ;  to 
story- telling ;  particularly  to  the  telling  of  marvellous  stories; 
the  recital  of  private  history;  the  news  of  the  neighbourhood; 
and  the.  giving  of  characters.  Lead  them  carefully,  whenever 
they  converse  concerning  others,  to  such  conversation,  and  such 
only,  as  is  prudent,  and  kind :  and  accustom  them  to  foci,  that, 
when  they  cannot  speak  of  others  in  this  manner,  it  is  usually 
both  their  duty,  and  their  interest,  not  to  speak  at  all.  Teach 
them  faithfully  to  keep,  and  never  to  betray,  the  secrets  enti'ust- 
ed  to  them  ;  and  efTectually  repress  in  them  a  disposition  to  prj 
into  the  pci^onal  and  domestic  concerns  of  others. 

What  you  thus  communicate  by  your  instruction,  endeavour 
to  complete  by  your  example.  Show,  on  all  occasions,  the  most 
solemn,  and  the  most  intense,  regard  to  truth.  Speak  truth  to 
them  exactly,  on  every  occasion,  whether  in  earnest,  or  in  jest. 
Promise  them  nothing,  which  you  do  not  faithfully  resolve  to 
fulfil.  Fulfil  faithfully  all  that  you  promise,  however  difficult,  or 
inconvenient,  may  be  the  fulfilment.  If  at  any  time,  and  by  any 
circumstances,  they  are  led  to  suppose,  that  you  have  failed  to 
perform  your  promise  exactly  ;  or  if  the  performance  has  at  any 
time,  subsequent  to  the  promise,  become  unlawful,  or  im|X)S- 
sible  ;  carefully  remove  every  suspicion,  which  they  may  enter- 
tain concerning  your  veracity,  by  a  diligent  explanation  of  every 
doubtful,  or  unknown  circumstance  ^  and  show  them,  thai  your 
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conduct  has  been  strictly  conformed  to  the  rigid  dictates  of 
truth. 

At  the  same  time,  oblige  them  to  fulfil  all  their  own  promises ; 
however  self-denying  the  fulfilment  may  be  to  them,  and  however 
expensive,  or  troublesome,  to  you.  This  discipline  will,  ere 
long,  teach  them  not  to  promise  rashly,  and  to  regard  every  pro- 
mise, which  they  make,  as  sacred  and  unalterable. 

Universally,  make  the  establishment  of  an  unwarping  veraci-» 
ty  in  their  minds  a  prime,  and  ever-present,  object  of  your  pa- 
rental labours;  and,  until  this  object  is  accomplished,  devote 
to  it  the  energy  of  your  minds,  and  the  efibrts  of  your  lives. 

2.  Prevent  thtm  from  keeping  Company  with  deceitful  persons. 
Forbid  them  absoliUely  to  consort  with  those,  who  are  known 

to  be  of  this  character.  Restrain  them  from  every  place,  fre- 
quented by  such  persons ;  from  taverns ;  from  public  corners  ; 
from  horse-races;  and,  universally,  from  every  lounging,  idle 
resort.  The  plague  is  usually  taken  by  infection.  He,  there- 
fore, who  is  on  healthy  ground,  will  be  safe.  Suffer  your  chil- 
dren, then,  on  no  occasion  to  become  the  companions  of  loose, 
immoral  persons.  Of  them  your  children  will  learn  to  lie,  of 
course ;  and  that,  however  faithful  may  be  your  instructions, 
and  however  unspotted  your  example.  Remember,  yourselves, 
and  teach  them,  that  the  eompanion  of  fools  shall  he  destroyed. 

3.  If  your  children  are,  at  any  ftme,  guilty  of  deceit  ^  endeavour 
hy  the  best  means  in  your  power  to  prevent  every  future  transgres* 
sion^  of  the  same  nature. 

Rehearse  to  them,  solemnly  and  kindly,  all  the  interesting 
considerations,  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  every  other  useful 
thought,  which  your  own  minds  may  suggest.*  Present  to  them, 
particularly,  clear,  affecting  views  of  their  guilt,  and  their  dan- 
ger ;  and  forcibly  exhibit  to  them  the  ruinous  efficacy  of  false- 
hood on  every  interest  of  time,  and  eternity.  If  the  transgres- 
sion demands  a  punishment ;  never  administer  it  in  a  passion. 
Delay  the  administration,  not  only  until  you  are  free  from  every 
resentful  emotion,  but  until  you  arc  secure  of  preserving  your 
equanimity  in  spite  of  any  incidental  provocation,  and  are  abso- 
lutely collected,  and  self-controlled.  In  this  state  of  mind,  ac- 
company the  discipline  with  solemn  instructions,  calm  reprooft^ 
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ftnd  affectionate  testimonies  of  the  mingled  pain  and  pity,  with 
which  you  regard  the  guilty  transaction. 

If  one  punishment,  if,  for  example,  correction,  fitils  of  pro- 
ducing a  reformation ;  vary  your  inflictions,  successively,  through 
the  several  modes  of  discipline,  until  you  have  gained  the  ob- 
ject. Shame,  or  confinement,  will  often  accomplish  what  cor- 
rection cannot.  If  these  prove  ineffectual ;  the  denial  of  favom^ 
ite  indulgences,  and  the  deprivation  of  customary  privileges,  will 
often  produce  reformation.  A  string  may  almost  always  be 
struck,  which  will  accord  with  the  state  of  the  heart ;  an  efibit 
made,  which  will  ensure  a  victory. 

In  the  mean  time,  if  your  child  is  charged  with  sooie  other 
iJMilt,  and  frankly  tells  the  truth  concerning  it ;  remit  either  the 
whole,  or  a  part,  of  the  punishment,  due  to  his  crime,  discre* 
tionarily ;  as  a  proof  of  the  high  value,  which  you  place  upon  his 
veracity. 

4.  Commend  ikem  to  the  constant  care  and  bleeemg  ofCtod* 

Except  the  Lord  keep  the  city^  the  watchman  waketh  m  vem. 
As  God  alone  can  preserve  them;  so,  if  you  ask  Him  in  earnest, 
you  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  He  wilL 

I  shall  now  address  the  subject  to  all  such  persons,  as  have 
arrived  at  that  period  of  life,  in  which  they  are  capable  of 
taking  some  useful  care  of  themselves.  To  such  persons  the 
following  directions  may  be  means  of  guarding  against  this  fatal 
evil. 

1 .   Watch  faithfully  over  your  speech. 

Consider^  before  you  speak^  whether  what  you  are  about  to  say  is 
true,  right,  kind,  and  useful ;  or  false,  unkind,  and  mischievous ; 
and  determine  to  utter  nothing,  until  you  are  satisfied.  Steadily  rt* 
sist  a  propensity  to  talk  much  ;  remembering,  that  in  a  multitude 
of  words  there  wanteth  not  sin :  and  never  speak  at  all,  unless 
some  good  purpose  be  answered ;  unless  some  useful  informati<Hi 
be  given ;  some  innocent  pleasure  communicated ;  or  some  other 
lawful  end  accomplished. 

Resist  a  disposition  to  give  characters;  to  recite  fmmily'nems ; 

to  expose  private  failings  f  and  to  ridicule  personal  imperfeciums. 

Ask  yourselves  whether  you  would  be  willing,  that  your  own 

,  filings  should  be  published,  repeated,  and  ridiculed.    Remem- 
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ber,  that  others,  thus  attacked,  will  feel  as  you  would  feel ;  and 
that,  as  you  would  resent  such  a  base  intrusion  upon  your  peace, 
so  they,  when  in  the  same  manner  wounded  by  you,  will  be- 
eome  your  enemies ;  and  will  sooner  or  later  find  an  opportunity 
of  making  you  feel  their  resentment.  Remember  further,  that 
even  those,  who  hear,  and  applaud,  what  you  say,  may  yet,  and 
often  do,  despise  you  for  saying  it;  that  they  will  ever  afterwards 
regard  you  with  suspicion,  shun  you  as  dangerous  to  their  safety, 
and  characterise  you  as  nuisances  to  society.  In  this  manner, 
before  you  are  aware,  your  characters  will  bec(»ne  odious,  and 
your  reputation  be  lost. 

When  you  repeat  any  thingy  strive  to  repeat  it  exactlym  Nei- 
ther enhance,  nor  lessen.  Colour  nothing  beyond  the  strict 
truth.  Recite  that,  and  that  only,  which  you  believe ;  and  ex- 
press no  more  confidence  in  what  you  recite,  than  you  really  feel. 
Recit^,  also,  so  much  of  the  circumstances,  drift,  and  tendency, 
of  the  transaction,  which  is  your  subject,  as  fairly  to  explain  its 
true  nature,  and  the  real  character,  and  conduct,  of  those  who 
were  concerned. 

Refrain  from  gpeaking,  when  you  are  in  a  pairionm  All  pas- 
sionate words  are  dangerous  and  sinful.  The  wisest,  and  most 
guarded,  persons,  when  provoked^  utter,  at  times,  things  which 
they  regret  ever  afterwards.  JUotesj  the  meekest  of  all  men, 
when  provoked  at  Meribah^  spoke  unadvisedly  with  his  lips  ;  and 
was  forbidden  to  enter  the  Land  of  promise. 

Guards  especially^  against  making  promises  in  a  passion.  Such 
promises  will  often  involve  you  in  serious  difficulties ;  and  prove 
snares,  and  traps,  to  your  feet.  You  will  feel  a  strong  reluctance 
to  fulfil,  and  powerful  temptations  to  break,  them :  temptations, 
which  frequently  overcome  vigorous  resolutions,  subvert  esta- 
blished reputation,  and  lead  their  miserable  victims  fatally  astray. 

Many  persons,  and  youths  more  than  almost  any  others,  are 
prone  to  make  rash  and  inconsiderate  promises.  Few  propen- 
sities arc  more  unhappy  than  this ;  or  conduct  men  to  more  bit- 
ter consequences.  Universally  resolve  to  make  no  promise, 
when  it  can  fairly  be  avoided.  When  it  cannot,  guard  it  with 
such  conditions,  as  shall  render  it  certainly  safe.  Consider, 
particularly,  whether  you  possess  the  means  of  a  faithful  per- 
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formance  :  if  not,  make  no  promises.  In  this  manner  yon  will 
escape  the  most  dangerous  temptations  to  fisilsehood,  and  the 
most  alarming  exposures  to  shame  and  ruin. 

3.  Fix  in  your  minds  the  mosi  solemn  resolutions  to  speak  Thiik 
only. 

Call  to  mind,  daily,  the  immense  (advantages  of  Truth,  and  the 
immense  evils  of  Falsehood.  These  advantages  resolve  to  ac- 
quire :  these  evils  determine  not  to  suffer.  Both,  to  a  con8ide^ 
able  extent,  have  been  set  before  you.  Ponder  them  deeply, 
and  daily,  as  their  importance  deserves.  Determine^  that  ns 
person  shall  ever  have  it  in  his  power  to  charge  you  voith  falsehootL 
Determine  never  to  say  any  thing,  which  shall  enable  your  ene* 
mies  to  triumph,  or  force  your  friends  to  blush ;  to  say  nothing, 
which  you  would  be  ashamed  to  have  recorded  of  you ;  nothing, 
which  shall  forbid  you  to  look  an  honest  man  in  the  face ;  no* 
thing,  which  in  the  presence  of  such  a  man  shall  force  your 
eyes,  when  they  meet  his,  to  labour,  linger,  and  fall. 

Resolve  firmly  never  to  flatter  any  man.  Speak  that,  which  is 
good,  of  others,  when  you  can ;  and,  when  you  cannot,  speak, 
at  least  in  ordinary  cases,  nothing.  Remember,  that  aflatteri^ 
mouth  worketh  ruin  for  him  who  flatters,  as  well  as  for  him  who 
is  flattered.  Be  able  therefore  with  Elihu  nobly  to  say,  Let  nm 
not^  I  pray  you,  accept  any  man^s  person^  neither  let  me  givefiat- 
tering  titles  unto  man.  For  I  know  not  to  give  flattering  titles: 
in  so  doing  my  Maker  would  soon  take  me  away.  To  strengthen 
your  resolutions,  remember  alway,  that,  when  you  are  once 
embarked  in  deceit,  you  are  wholly  afloat ;  will  be  driven  yon 
know  not  whither  without  either  compass  or  pilot ;  and  will  be 
environed  by  rocks  and  shoals,  threatening  you  unceasingly  with 
irremediable  destruction. 

3.  Frequent  the  Company  of  Wise  and  Good  men  only. 

In  this  society  you  will  find  temptations,  not  spread  before 
you,  but  taken  away;  examples,  which  will  not  corrupt,  but 
strengthen  you  in  virtue.  Here  you  will  always  find  ho- 
nour, peace,  and  profit,  instead  of  shame,  anxiety,  and  ruin. 
If  you  will  seek  this  society,  and  this  only;  you  will  be 
welcomed  to  their  esteem,  and  good  offices;  and  will  gain 
from  their   precepts  and  example,  wisdom,  truth;  noble  sen* 
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timents,  and  the  most  excellent  conduct.  These  they  will 
enforce  by  ten  thousand  motives,  unthought  of  by  licentious 
men»  instinctively  rising  up  to  view»  presented  in  strong  lights, 
and  exhibited  with  powerful  persuasion.  The  excellency, 
usefulness,  and  glory,  of  virtue  they  will  unfold  to  you  in 
many  ways,  of  which  loose  men  never  entertain  a  thought,  and 
of  which  you  yourselves  have  probably  not  formed  a  conception. 
This  divine  object,  also,  they  will  commend  to  your  adoption  by 
the  charms  of  an  amiable,  honourable,  and  delightful  Example. 
Their  sentiments  you  will  imbibe,  even  before  you  are  aware. 
Their  exalted  spirit  you  will  catch.  Their  dignified  life  you 
will  make  your  own. 

Here,  you  will  soon  learn  to  wonder,  to  be  astonished,  that 
yourselves,  that  any  being  who  possesses  a  rational  mind,  could 
ever  frequent,  or  ever  think  for  a  moment  of  frequenting,  the 
haunts  of  licentious  men ;  the  scenes  of  profaneness,  gaming, 
fraud,  and  falsehood ;  where  darkness  spreads  her  funeral  pall ; 
where  oaths  and  obscenity,  lies  and  blasphemies,  furnish  a  dread- 
ful prelade  to  a  more  enormous  perpetration  of  the  same  foul  sins 
in  the  world  of  perdition.  To  exchange  the  society  which  I 
have  recommended  for  these  haunts,  would,  in  your  own  view, 
be  to  quit  the  splendours  of  a  palace  for  the  loathsome  horrors 
of  a  jail ;  to  wander  from  the  sweets  of  Elden  into  the  gloom,  the 
chains,  and  the  madness,  of  a  dungeon. 

4.  To  strengthen  yourselves  in  all  the  condticty  which  I  have  re- 
commended^  labour  to  fix  in  your  minds  a  strong y  solemn^  and  ha- 
biiualj  sense  of  the  amazing  importance  of  speaking  truth  alway. 

Truth  is  the  foundation  of  all  virtue,  and  of  all  permanent  hap- 
piness. Establish  this  great  doctrine  in  your  minds  so,  that  it 
shall  never  be  forgotten ;  so,  that  it  shall  be  a  part  of  your  whole 
train  of  thinking,  and  inwoven,  as  an  habitual,  commanding  prin- 
ciple, in  all  your  conduct.  Bring  it  home  to  your  hearts  ;  and 
spurn  at  the  thought  of  regarding  it  even  with  a  momentary  in- 
difference. 

Remember,  that  Confidence  is  the  foundation  of  all  good ;  that, 
unless  you  can  confide  in  others,  you  cannot  live  a  single  day 
with  comfort,  or  even  with  safety ;  that  you  can  confide  no  far- 
ther than  others  speak  truth,  and  fulfil  promises ;  and  that  univcr* 
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sal  distnist  would,  to  y ounelves  and  others,  be  universal  misery ; 
would  unhinge  every  expectation,  and  every  hope ;  would  annihi* 
late  all  the  business  of  intelligent  beings ;  would  set  them  at  va* 
riance  with  each  other,  and  with  God;  and  would  oiake  the 
Universe  a  solitude  and  a  desert. 

Remember,  that  every  human  concern  is  decided  by  testimo- 
ny; that  he,  who  weakens  it,  is  an  enemy  to  mankind,  and 
makes  havoc  of  human  happiness.  Realize,  that,  if  by  influence, 
or  example,  you  destroy,  or  diminish,  the  confidence  of  men ;  il 
you  lessen  the  sense  of  the  obligations  to  veracity ;  you  will  be* 
come  pests  of  the  Universe,  and  foes  of  every  intelligent  being, 
which  it  contains. 

Call  to  mind,  that  by  falsehood  you  will  debase  yourselves 
beyond  measure ;  cut  off  all  your  hopes  of  becoming  virtuous; 
arm  your  consciences  against  your  peace ;  and  make  yourseIve5 
objects  of  contempt,  indignation,  and  abhorrence. 

Recollect  daily,  that  the  first  step,  which  you  take  in  false- 
hood, is  the  commencement  of  this  boundless  evil ;  that  the  way 
to  become  an  abandoned  liar  is  to  conceal  truth  ;  to  equivocate; 
to  evade ;  to  utter  sportive  falsehood ;  to  rehearse  marvellous 
stories ;  to  recite  the  tales  of  private  history ;  and  to  colour  what 
you  recite  with  hues,  and  stains,  mixed  by  yourselves.  In  ail 
these  things  you  may  feel  at  your  ease  ;  may  profess  yoursclve> 
to  be,  and  may  often  actually  be,  in  sport.  So  is  the  mad-mart, 
who  scatters  fire-brands^  arrows^  and  death* 

Remember^  last  of  all^  that  the  time^  in  which  your  lot  is  casL 
is  prt'tminently  a  time^  in  which  the  sense  of  truth  is  weakened ^  and 
the  conscioiuness  of  moral  obligation  to  a  wonderful  degree  forgot- 
ten* In  this  day,  falsehood  has  come  forth  to  the  public  eye 
with  her  brazen  front  unveiled ;  her  cheek  without  even  a  tinge : 
and  her  snaky  tongue  newly  dipt  in  poison.  Her  professed  ene- 
mies are  changed  into  friends;  her  friends  into  worshippers. 
The  whole  world  wonders  after  her.  Afraid,  no  longer,  of  the 
contempt  of  society,  or  the  brand  of  public  justice,  she  enters 
familiarly  into  the  study  of  the  philosopher,  the  hall  of  delibera- 
tion, and  the  palace  of  power ;  and  dictates  instructions,  laws, 
edicts,  and  manifestoes,  to  nations.  In  her  train,  |)arties,  princes, 
and  nations,  are  proud  to  be  enrolled.    How  immense,  then. 
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how  unceasing,  how  universal,  is  the  danger  to  you.    Awake  to 
that  danger,  and  feel,  that  you  are  struggling  for  your  all. 

Move  all  thingty  commit  yourselves  iq  God  in  prayer*  Ask 
him  ;  and  he  will  make  you  watchful,  wise,  and  steadfast  in  your 
duty.  Ask  him ;  and  he  will  teach  you  to  love,  and  enable  you 
to  speak,  truth  only ;  until  you  arrive  at  that  glorious  world, 
where  truth  only  is  spoken  hy  its  happy  inhabitants,  and  where 
all  its  blessings  are  realized  with  increasing  delight,  throughout 
ages  which  know  no  end. 


Vol,  IV.  48 


SERMON  CXXVIII. 


NINTH  COMMANDMENT, 


SLANDER. 


Exooos  XX.  16. 

TkwL  shalt  not  htarfaUt  wUness  against  thy  neighbour. 

In  the  last  discourse,  but  one,  I  proposed  to  consider  Fahekooi 
under  the  two  Heads  of 

ly^^gf  and, 

Slandtr. 

The  former  of  these  1  have  discussed  at  length.  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  latter ;  and  shall  arrange  my 
Observations  under  the  following  heads. 

L  The  Nature  of  Slander -^ 

II.  The  Modes  in  which  it  is  practised; 

III.  The  EvUs  of  it ;  and, 

IV.  Dissuasives  from  it. 

I.  Slander  may  be  thus  defined.  It  is  that  Conduct j  which  m« 
juriously  lessens,  or  destroys,  mnother'^s  Reputation* 

In  most  cases.  Words  are  made  the  vehicle  of  Slander.  It 
nay,  however,  be  accomplished  without  words.  When  we  are 
reasonably  expected  to  give  a  fair  character  of  another,  we  may 
easily,  and  deeply,  slander  him  by  our  Silence.    We  may  abo 
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accomplish  the  same  purpose  by  our  ^ciions :  as  when  we  with- 
hold our  ceuntenatice  from  a  man^  who,  in  ordinary  circum^ 
stances^  might  fairiy  expect  to  enjoy  it;  withdraw  from  him  bu* 
ainess,  with  which  he  has  heretofore  been  entrusted ;  or  turn  him 
out  of  our  service  without  alleging  any  reasons  for  our  conduct. 
In  these  and  the  like  cases^  we  give  such  proofs  of  suspecting 
him,  ourselves,  as  to  entail  upon  him,  in  greater  or  less  degrees, 
the  suspicion  of  others* 

Slander  is  perpetrated  iomeiimes  wUh  design^  and  tomttimes 
through.  inatterUian*  In  the  former  case,  it  is  perpetrated  with 
an  intention  to  destroy  happiness :  in  the  latter  from  indifference 
to  iU  In  the  former  case,  it  springs  from  malice :  in  the  latter, 
from  that  sordid  insensibility  to  the  interests  of  others,  which  is 
little  less  censurable*  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  distinguish  them 
any  farther. 

II.  Slander  is  most  frequently  practised  in  the  following 
Modes* 

1 .  In  direct  and  false  Jitpersianih 

77le  Slanderer  commences  this  malignant  emflw/ment  bif  invont- 
ingj  and  fabricating^  tales  of  falsehood  concerning  the  person^  mho 
is  either  the  object  of  his  hatred^  or  the  subject  of  his  diversion» 
To  the  fabricator  of  these  tales  all  the  subsequent  mischief, 
which  arises  from  them,  is  supremely  chargeable. 

The  second  step  is  the  rehearsing  of  such  stories ,  after  th^  have 
been  told  to  us  by  others.  In  this  step,  we  do  not  participate  in 
all  the  guilt,  which  is  attendant  on  the  first*  But  both  the  guilt, 
and  the  mischief,  are  often  greater.  The  spirit,  with  which  we 
rehearse  tales  of  slander,  may  be  more  malignant  than  that, 
which  gave  birth  to  them ;  and  the  consequences  may  be  incom- 
parably worse.  The  inventor  may  have  been  a  thoughtless, 
ignorant,  giddy-minded  man ;  without  consideration,  and  with- 
out character.  We,  on  the  contrary,  may  possess  reputation^ 
forecast,  and  a  correct  knowledge  of  human  concerns ;  may  com- 
prehend the  whole  efficacy  of  the  tale ;  may  perceive  its  false* 
hood ;  and  may  enjoy  a  base  pleasure  in  giving  it  the  most  effec- 
tual operation.  Thus,  although  not  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of 
fabricating  falsehood,  we  may  becomsmuch  more  crimioal  than 
the  fabricator. 
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Whatever  is  our  situation,  we  lend,  in  this  case,  our  own  weight 
to  the  story  ;  and,  in  this  manner,  we  sometimes  do  all,  and  not 
unfrequently  most,  of  the  mischief,  of  which  the  story  becomes 
the  instrument.  The  inrentors  of  such  tales  are  ustmlfy  persons 
of  no  reputation ;  and,  if  reputable  at  first,  they  soon  destroy 
Aeir  character  by  this  very  employment.  Were  they,  then, 
disregarded,  and  their  tales  not  repeated ;  both  would  sink  at 
once  into  absolute  contempt.  But  when  persons  of  a  feir  cha- 
racter take  up  such  stories,  and  soberly  rehearse  them ;  the  false- 
hood acquires  new  strength,  and  spreads  with  a  new  and  most 
unhappy  influence.  This  base  coin  they  have  not,  indeed. 
made ;  but  they  have  passed  it ;  and  given  it  a  currency,  whiclk 
it  could  never  have  derived  from  the  maker.  Let  no  person, 
then,  think  himself  at  all  justified  in  reciting  a  tale  of  slander  by 
the  very  common  indeed,  but  very  wretched,  excuse,  dictated, 
end  adopted,  only  by  the  coarsest  and  most  vulgar  morality ; 
that  they  heard  it  from  others.  Guilt  fastens  on  every  traveller 
in  this  base  and  by-path,  and  at  every  step  in  his  progress. 

Some  persons  perpetrate  this  iniquity  with  designs  directly 
malicious.  Some,  fi-om  a  busy,  meddling  disposition,  always 
tinsatrsficd,  unless  when  interfering  in  the  concerns  of  others : 
and  some,  from  a  wish  to  be  thought  extensively  acquainted 
with  private  history.  All  these  are  characterized  in  the  Scrip- 
tures by  the  significant  names  of  busy  bodies,  and  tale-bearers; 
and  are  considered  there,  and  every  where  else,  as  the  distur- 
bers and  pests  of  society.  They  are  characterized  in  the  most 
disadvantageous  manner,  Levit.  xix.  16.  TTtou  shalt  not  gouf 
and  down  as  a  tale-bearer  among  thy  people  ;  neither  shalt  /Aoti 
stand  against  the  blood  of  thy  neighbour.  I  am  the  Lord.  And 
again,  in  Prov.  xxvi.  20,  &c.  7%e  nords  of  a  tale-bearer  are  as 
Ttounds.  Where  no  wood  is,  there  the  f  re  goeth  out.  They  arc 
classed  with  the  worst  of  mankind,  1  Pet.  iv.  15.  Let  none  of  you 
suffer  as  a  murderer,  or  as  a  thief  or  as  an  evil  doer,  or  as  a  busy- 
body in  other  men'^s  matters. 

The  character,  given  of  them  in  the  Scriptures,  is  the  charac- 
ter, given  of  them  by  Common  sense.  In  every  age,  and  coun- 
try, they  have  been  objects  of  contempt  and  abhorrence.  Pni- 
dent  men  have  every  where  shunned  them ;  and  pointed  them 
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out  to  their  friends,  and  children,  as  enemies,  as  gins  and  snares, 
which  they  were  ever  cautiously  to  spy  oat,  and  eagerly  to  avoid. 
Every  company,  into  which  they  enter,  after  their  character  is 
known,  feels  a  sudden  pressure  upon  its  thoughts,  and  an  alarm  for 
its  peace  and  safety.  The  aspect  is  changed  at  once.  The 
features,  relaxed  by  ease,  friendship,  and  confidence,  are  8udden« 
ly  contracted,  and  fixed.  The  eye  quits  its  smile  of  serenity 
and  pleasure;  and  settles  itself  in  the  attitude  of  vigilance,  ap- 
prehensive and  ill-boding ;  and  the  conversation,  which  sprang 
from  the  heart,  reciprocated  friendship,  and  awakened  delight, 
is  chilled  down  in  a  moment  into  general,  unmeaning  observa- 
tions; adopted,  only  because  they  have  no  meaning,  and  be- 
cause no  tale  of  mischief  can  be  told  about  them.  When  such  a 
man  resides  in  a  neighbourhood ;  a  thick  cloud  hangs  over  all 
its  enjoyments.  When  he  removes ;  it  is  again  covered  with 
cheerfulness  and  sunshine. 

fVith  a  criminality^  often  greater j  we  blander  others  by  giving 
accounts  concerning  /Aem,  which  are  true*  No  excuse  is  more 
frequently,  or  more  confidently,  pleaded  as  an  ample  justifica^- 
tion  of  malignant  stories  concerning  others,  than  this ;  thai  they 
are  trtte.  The  author  of  ill-natured  tales,  or  remarks,  is  not  in- 
deed chargeable,  in  this  case,  with  the  crime  of  falsehood*  Still, 
he  may  be  really,  and  eminently,  criminal*  If  the  good  name 
of  our  neighbour  be  injured ;  the  great  evil  in  question  is  done* 
If  it  be  injured  by  us;  the  evil  is  done  by  us*  If  we  have  in- 
jured it  with  pleasure ;  our  malevolence  is  real ;  and  therefore 
our  guilt  is  real.  That  guilt  also  may  be  as  great,  or  greater, 
in  the  eye  of  God,  than  any,  which  even  we  ourselves  have  at- 
tributed to  the  inventor  of  a  slanderous  story. 

Be  it  so,  that  Qur  neighbour  has  slipped :  and  that  he  has  sin- 
ned against  God.  Still,  if  his  sin  remain  with  him^  he  may  re- 
pent; and  his  repentance  may  render  his  character  better,  and 
his  hopes  brighter,  than  ours.  Still,  his  talents  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  benefit  of  himself,  his  family,  and  mankind.  All 
this  benefit,  and  all  the  comfort  which  he,  and  his,  might  enjoy, 
we  may  thus  prevent,  and  blast  for  ever. 

My  neighbour  is  a  merchant.  In  a  course  of  honest  industry, 
he  is  reduced  by  misfortunes  to  failing  circumstances.     The  &ct 
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is  known  to  me.  I  publish  it.  His  creditors,  anxious  to  secuiCf 
as  far  as  may  be,  their  own  property,  seize  upon  his  effects ;  and 
perhaps  confine  him  in  a  prison*  Thus  he  may  be  completely 
ruined  by  a  story,  which  I  have  told ;  and  a  story,  which  is  true. 
Thus,  also,  his  fiaimily  are  reduced  to  want ;  and  see  their  hopes 
of  support,  education,  usefulness,  and  comfort,  finally  destroyed. 

Had  I,  with  the  prudence  and  benevolence,  which  Christiani- 
ty inspires,  confined  this  secret  within  my  own  breast ;  the  in- 
dustry of  my  neighbour,  his  skill  in  business,  his  integrity,  and 
the  credit  which  he  had  merited,  and  gained,  by  these  qualifica- 
tions,  would  have  enabled  him  to  continue  in  trade  without  is* 
temiption ;  and  probably  to  acquire  all  the  necessary  means  of 
comfort  and  prosperity  for  himself  and  his  family.  These 
blessings  I  have  prevented ;  and  am  chargeable  with  the  prevea- 
tion.  I  have  not,  indeed,  told  a  falsehood  ;  but  I  have  done  mis* 
chief,  which  is  incalculable,  and  which  a  falsehood,  in  the  case 
supposed,  could  not  have  done. 

Why  have  I  done  this  mischief?  There  was  no  necessity, 
that  my  neighbour  should  be  injured  ;  that  his  failings  should  be 
published ;  that  his  character  should  be  lowered ;  that  bis  mis* 
fortunes  should  be  announced  to  the  world ;  that  the  peace  of 
his  femily  should  be  wounded,  their  enjoyments  cut  off,  and  then* 
hopes  blasted  in  the  bud.  In  all  this  there  is  no  profit  to  me, 
nor  to  mankind :  nor,  unless  I  am  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  a 
fiend,  can  there  be  any  pleasure. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  beyond  debate,  that  he,  who  tells  a 
mischievous  story,  and  that  he,  who  by  declaring  his  belief  of  a 
mischievous  story,  told  by  others,  lends  it  the  credit  and 
sanction  of  his  own  authority,  are  essentially,  and  alike,  guilty 
of  slander.  In  the  conduct  specified,  both,  also,  are  without  ex- 
cuse. 

So  long  as  persons  of  reputation  will  either  repeat  the  false 
stories  of  others,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  lowering,  or  destroy- 
ing, character ;.  or  will  publish  malignant  truths,  concerning 
others ;  the  peace,  the  good  name,  and  the  comfort,  of  mankind 
will  be  invaded  and  destroyed. 

2.  Slander  may  he  practised  without  inventing,  or  repeaixngy 
malignant  stories  j  whether  irttc  or  false. 
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5      This  may  be  done,  in  the  first  place,  by  Kitening  to  the  slander » 
t   au8  stories  of  others. 

a  He,  who  listens  to  a  story  of  this  nature  without  expressing  his 
e  disapprobation,  declares  by  his  conduct,  the  strongest  of  all  at- 
J  testations,  that  he  considers  it  as  meriting  his  attention,  and,  in 
some  degree,  hit  belief.  This  belief,  and  even  this  attention, 
from  persons  of  respectability,  will  give  the  slander  a  weight, 
and  currency,  which  it  could  never  have  derived  from  the  in- 
ventor. Those,  who  see  us  listen  in  this  manner,  will  conclude 
of  course,  that  the  slander,  in  our  view,  has  ^foundation,  and  im- 
portance. Hence  they  will  be  induced  both  to  believe,  and  to 
report,  what,  otherwise,  they  would  have  disregarded. 

The  inventor  of  slander  derives  all  his  consequence,  and  all 
his  encouragement,  from  the  countenance,  lent  to  him  by  others. 
But  to  believe  is  to  countenance  him  :  to  listen  is  to  countenance 
him.  By  listening  to  him,  therefore,  we  give  life  and  activity  to 
his  mischievous  fabrications ;  and  lend  them  most  of  their  power 
to  do  hurt.  Besides,  by  doing  this  we  keep  the  spirit  of  slander 
alive  in  his  breast ;  and  make  him  feel  secure  of  the  consequence, 
which  he  hopes  to  gain  by  this  course  of  conduct :  the  conse- 
quence, which  is  his  principal  motive  to  sin.  In  this  manner, 
we  contribute  to  the  existence  of  future  slanders,  and,  in  a  man- 
ner possessed  of  no  contemptible  efficacy,  aid  the  diffusion  of  ca- 
lumny through  the  world.  This  nuisance  to  society,  this  pest  to 
mankind,  we  sustain,  cherish,  and  send  abroad,  to  destroy  the 
peace  of  those  around  us.  How  plainly  is  he,  who  acts  in  this 
manner,  a  nuisance  to  his  fellow-men ! 

Both  Reason  and  Revelation,  both  common  sense  and  com- 
mon good  nature,  demand,  on  the  contrary,  that,  whenever  our 
neighbour's  character  is  attacked,  we  should  appear  openly  in 
his  defence.  In  very  few  ways  can  we  so  often,  or  so  great- 
ly, befriend  others,  as  by  supporting  their  good  name ;  and  in 
very  few  cases  will  our  kindness  be  so  deeply,  or  so  gratefully, 
felt.  The  person,  thus  attacked,  is  absent  of  course ;  and  can- 
not, therefore,  defend  himself.  If  we  do  not  defend  him  ;  he  is 
left  naked  to  the  attack,  and  to  all  its  malignant  consequences. 
Our  silence  cannot  but  injure  him  seriously.  It  may  be  the 
means  of  his  ruin.    Who  would  not  wish,  in  such  a  case,  to  have 
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bis  own  character  defended  ?  Who,  then,  is  not  bound  to  de- 
fend that  of  another  ?  Were  this  great  Law  of  righteousness  du- 
ly felt;  were  its  injunctions»as  they  respect  the  case  under  coih 
sideration,  faithfully  obeyed;  what  a  horde  of  busy-bodies, 
tale-bearers,  and  calumniators,  would  be  broken  down  !  What 
an  endless  multitude  of  base  and  snaky  efforts  against  the  peace 
of  society,  and  the  comfort  of  families}  would  in  this  way  be  cnisih 
cd  at  once ! 

Secondly,  ff'our  silence^  when  tales  of  slander  are  reportedjit 
thus  injurious  to  others  :  the  declaration ^  that  w$  believe  them^  is 
still  more  criminal. 

A  multitude  of  persons  not  only  suffer  slander  to  pass  without 
censure,  or  opposition,  but  readily  believe  it ;  and  without  hesi- 
tation declare  this  belieC  If  they  do  not  repeat  it  to  others; 
their  consciences  appear  to  be  satisfied.  Even  when  they  give 
it  no  credit,  they  suffer  others  quietly  to  repeat  it,  not  only  with* 
out  animadversion,  but  without  even  hinting  their  disbelief 
Through  a  company  of  such  persons  a  calumny  rolls  on  without 
an  impediment;  without  a  single  generous  effort  to  check  its 
progress.  On  the  contrary,  it  fares  like  a  Spy  in  a  venal,  mer- 
cenary army,  whom  none  will  detect,  and  whose  escape  all  will 
flavour,  because  all  are  hollow-hearted  and  false.  If  it  is  attended 
with  evidence  moderately  plausible,  they  declare  their  belief  of 
it ;  and  thus  help  it  onward  to  the  belief  of  others.  If  it  be  sup- 
ported by  no  evidence  whatever,  they  will  not  declare  their  disbe- 
lief of  it :  thus  suffering  it  to  proceed  without  interruption,  and 
to  gain  credit  wherever  it  may. 

There  is  in  the  human  breast  a  strong  propensity  to  Censo- 
riousness.  We  need  no  instruction  to  teach  us,  that  our  fellow- 
men  are  by  every  censure,  which  adheres  to  them,  lowered  be- 
neath their  customary  level.  Nor  do  we  discern  with  less  readi- 
ness, that  whatever  sinks  those  around  us,  raises  comparative- 
ly ourselves.  With  this  self-exaltation,  despicable  as  are  the 
means  by  which  it  is  achieved,  we,  whenever  we  become  the  au- 
thors of  it,  are  despicable  enough  to  be  gratified :  and  the  grati- 
fication, base  and  contemptible  as  it  is,  is  still  eagerly  sought, 
and  highly  enjoyed,  by  many  such  minds,  as  are  found  in  the  pre- 
sent world. 
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When  these  persons  hear  the  characters  of  others  aspersed, 
hey  hear  it  with  pleasure ;  aid  with  pleasure  believe  the  asper- 
lion.  Their  faith,  here,  is  not  given  to  evidence :  it  does  not 
irait  for  evidence.  If  evidence  be  furnished,  indeed,  it  is  so 
nuch  the  better ;  because  it  is  expected  to  command  the  faith  of 
>thers  also*  But  no  evidence  is  necessary  to  insure  the  faith  of 
bese  persons.  The  tale  pleases,  because  it  involves  the  degra- 
lation  of  a  neighbour ;  a  rival ;  a  superior ;  or  some  other  ob* 
ect  of  jealousy.  It  is  believed,  because  they  wish  it  to  be  true. 
Still,  many  such  persons  are  too  cautious  to  rehearse  it  again ; 
ind  with  their  avoidance  of  this  additional  injury,  their  cold, 
beartless  consciences  are  satisfied. 

III.  The  Evils  of  Slander  are  either  Personal^  or  Pvblic. 

1.  The  Personal  Evils  of  Slander^  by  which  I  intend  the  suf- 
ferings experienced  from  it  by  Individuals,  are  the  pain  felt^  and 
he  injuries  derived^  from  the  loss  of  a  Good  name. 

A  good  name  is  the  Estimation^  in  which  we  are  holden  by  others 
vn  account  of  our  good  qualities ^  and  our  good  conduct.  Such  a 
lame  is  declared  by  God  Himself  to  be  better  than  precious  oint- 
ment. Eccles.  vii.  1.  And  in  Proverbs  xxii.  1,  a  good  name  is  said 
'JO  be  better  t/ian  great  riches^  and  loving-favour^  that  is,  the  fa- 
rourable  emotions,  exercised  towards  such,  as  possess  a  good 
9ame,  better  than  silver  and  gold.  Silver  and  gold^  particularly 
when  possessed  in  such  accumulations,  as  constitute  great  riches^ 
»re,  proverbially,  the  supreme  objects,  which  this  world  fur- 
nishes, of  human  desires.  As  such,  they  are  customarily  used, 
IS  objects  of  comparison,  to  illustrate  the  value  of  things  emi- 
nently precious.  Thus,  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  we  are  in- 
formed, that  the  Law  of  the  Lord  is  more  to  be  chosen  than  the 
most  fine  gold.  Thus,  also.  Job  says  of  the  Wisdom,  which  is 
the  obedience  of  that  Law,  that  it  cannot  be  gotten  for  gold  ;  nei- 
ther shall  silver  he  weighed  for  the  price  thereof. 

Precious  ointment^  as  intended  by  a  Jewish  writer,  probably 
denotes  that,  which  was  used  to  anoint  the  High  Priest,  and  the 
kings  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  materials,  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed, are  well  known  to  have  been  pre-eminently  costly  and 
valuable  ;  far  more  so,  than  the  most  fine  gold.  In  this  point  of 
view,  precious  ointment  was  in  the  mouth  of  an  Israelite,  per- 
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motive  to  every  species  of  good  conduct ;  and,  when  duly  felt,  ii 
an  Evangelical  motive.  Whatsoever  things  are  honesty  loxeb/^ 
and  of  good  report,  St.  Paid  enjoins  upon  Christians  as  their  duty. 
^  bishop,  also,  the  same  Apostle  teaches  us,  must  have  a  goodn^ 
port  of  them,  who  are  without  the  Church,  as  one  indispensabb 
qualification  for  his  election  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel 
Those,  who  were  without  the  Church,  when  this  was  written, 
were  Jews  and  Heathen.  Yet,  even  among  these  men,  a  bishop 
was  required  to  sustain  an  unblemished  reputation.  Danger 
to  character  is,  also,  a  prime  restraint  from  all  open  wickedness, 
a  restraint,  felt  by  every  decent  man  every  day  of  his  life.  He, 
who  is  unconscious  of  it,  has  already  become  almost  desperate. 
He,  who  discovers,  that  he  disregards  it,  will  be  pronouncedby 
his  fellow-men  abandoned. 
.  In  accordance  with  these  observations,  the  Scriptures  have 
solemnly  guarded  personal  reputation  in  various  ways.  They 
have  taught  the  high  value  of  a  good  name;  declared' the  guih, 
and  odiousncss,  of  slander  and  tale-bearing ;  prohibited,  strong- 
ly, the  practice  of  these  crimes ;  and  threatened  the  perpetra- 
tors with  exemplary  punishment.  Municipal  Law,  also,  has 
hedged  the  private  character  of  every  man  with  a  strong  en- 
closure ;  and  denounced  against  every  trespasser  heavy  pe- 
nalties. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  manifest,  that  the  mischiefs, 
invglved  in  the  loss  of  reputation,  are  to  individuals  incompre- 
hensibly great.  Rarely  does  the  thief,  or  the  cheat,  rob  his  fel- 
low-men oi  great  riches.  The  slanderer,  therefore,  accomplish- 
es a  greater  injury,  than  either  of  these  villains  ;  for  a  good  name 
is  better  than  great  riches.  It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  his 
efforts  succeed,  or  not.  The  thief  is  not  the  less  a  thief,  because  be 
drops  his  booty ;  nor  the  cheat  the  less  a  cheat,  because  he  is  de- 
tected in  his  fraud.  If,  then,  the  slanderer  is  not  more  despised, 
and  abhorred,  than  either ;  it  is  because  reputation  is  not  esteem- 
ed according  to  its  value. 

2.  The  Public  Evils  of  Slander  q^e  too  numerous  to  permit,  and 
too  obvious  to  need,  a  discussion  in  this  place. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that,  when  persons  of  consequence 
arc  attacked  by  calumnyi  the  mischief  is  extensively  spread. 
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The  slandering  of  private  individuals  is  capable,  also,  of  extend- 
ing for,  and  of  harassing  not  a  little,  the  peace  of  society* 
There  is,  in  many  places,  a  kind  of  indulgence,  often  given  to 
that  pestilential  class  of  mankind,  the  retailers  of  private  histo- 
ry. In  villages,  precluded  by  their  size,  or  their  situation,  from 
being  theatres  of  public  news,  a  strong  propensity  is  often  dis- 
covered to  listen  to  those,  who  employ  th^ir  time  in  prying  into 
the  private  concerns  of  their  neighbours.  Encouraged  by  this 
kind  of  approbation,  as  well  as  urged  onward  by  restless  curiosi- 
ty, and  an  eager  spirit  of  meddling,  persons  of  this  description 
multiply  without  number  their  suspicions,  their  innuendoes,  their 
predictions  of  evil,  and  their  tales  of  mischief.  Speedily,  jeal- 
ousies are  excited  between  neighbour  and  neighbour,  between 
friend  and  friend.  Speedily,  the  offices  of  good-will,  and  good 
neighbourhood,  are  withdrawn.  Social  visits  are  interdicted. 
Kindness,  both  in  opinion  and  in  conduct,  ceases  :  and  a  village, 
in  which  peace  and  good  order  have  long  prevailed,  is  thrown 
into  an  uproar.  The  general  conversation  is  made  up  of  ridicule 
invective,  and  threatening ;  and  a  quiet  life  gives  place  to  quar- 
rels and  litigations.  Even  in  the  House  of  God,  the  inhabitants 
find  themselves  scarcely  able  to  unite  with  each  other  in  the  wor- 
ship of  their  Maker. 

But  the  spirit  of  Slander  is  not  confined  to  villages,  nor  towns, 
nor  cities.  It  often  flies  at  higher  objects ;  and  boldly  intrudes 
upon  the  Hall  of  Justice,  the  Senate-House,  and  the  Chair  of 
State.  No  life  is  too  spotless ;  no  character  is  too  sacred ;  to  be 
assaulted,  and  destroyed,  by  this  evil  genius  of  man.  A  single 
calumny,  especially  in  seasons  of  violent  party,  has  set  a  nation 
in  a  flame  ;  and  for  a  season  consumed  its  peace,  and  wasted  its 
prosperity.  The  evils,  suffered  in  this  case,  are  numberless, 
and  incomprehensible.  One  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  unpre- 
cedented crimes,  and  sufierings,  attendant  upon  the  French  Re- 
volution, was  the  slander  of  distinguished  men,  both  in  public 
and  private  life.  Misrepresentation  and  obloquy  have  been  more 
fatal  enemies  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  than  the  faggot  and  the 
rack. 

IV.  Among  the  Dissuasives  from  this  sin  I  shall  briefly  suggest 
thefollowing*    . 
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1.  It  ti  f.mintntly  odious  in  thesighi  ofGodm 
Tlic  great  body  of  sbndercrs  are  liars  (  and  are    therefore 
chargeable  wilh  all  Xhe  gross  wickedness,  attriboted  to  omd  of 
ibis  character,  and  exposed  to  all  the  awful  threatcnings,  de^ 
nounced  against  tbenif  in  the  Scriptures.     IVkaso  jnitiljf  sUmigt- 
€ih  his  neighbour  J  says  David^  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spiiil 
•f  Truth,  directing  his  duty  as  the  Ruler  of  bratl,  him  will  I  €d 
iff.    In  that  kingdom,  therefore,  this  crime  was  made  capital  bf 
a  divine  decision.     The  slanderer,  also,  and  that,  when  be  it 
not,  as  well  as' when  he  is,  the  inventor  of  a  false  calumny,  is,  ii 
the  15th  Psalm,  excluded  from  the  favourable  presence  of  God. 
hord^  saith  the  Psalmist,  Who  shall  abide  in  ihf  iabemacle^  wk$ 
shall  dntll  in  thy  holy  hill  ?    One  answer  to  thb  inquiry  is  the 
following.     He  that  backbiteth  not  isilh  his  tongue,  nor  tmketh  iy 
a  reproach  against  his  neighbour. 

3.  Every  person,  guilty  of  this  sin,  exposes  himself,  also,  to  the 
hatredy  and  contempt  of  mankind. 

A  slanderer  is  a  common  enemy.  All  considerate  persons 
know,  and  feel,  this  truth ;  and  guard  themselves  with  watchful 
care  against  his  attacks.  So  far  as  their  circumstances  will  per- 
mit,  they  shun,  and  warn  their  children  and  friends  to  shun,  his 
company.  Not  mere  suspicion,  but  a  well  founded  and  deeply 
felt  conviction,  of  his  hostility  to  the  common  interests  of  men, 
meets  him,  whrrcvcr  he  goes.  His  presence  creates  only  pain. 
His  tongue  is  a  blast  upon  human  comfort;  and  his  name  is  an 
additional  spot  upon  the  human  character. 

No  member  of  this  audience,  I  presume,  feels,  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  encounter  an  evil  of  this  magnitude.  It  is  a  terrible 
consideration,  that  mankind  are  less  afraid  to  offend  their  God, 
than  to  provoke  the  resentment  of  their  fellow-men.  Still,  it 
fm'nishcs  some  consolation,  that  the  dread  of  public  odium,  and 
eontempl,  is  a  powerful  hindrance  of  open  iniquity,  and  a  forci- 
ble restraint  upon  evil  dispositions.  If  any  individual,  present, 
feels  adventurous  enough  to  hazard  this  evil,  or  is  indifferent 
about  it ;  lot  him  recollect  with  what  agitation  he  has  sustained 
even  slight  attacks  upon  his  character;  how  tremblingly  appre- 
hensive he  has  been,  lest  a  few,  or  even  one,  of  those  around  him 
shoiilfj  beliovr  the  calumny,  and  lest  he  should  be  regarded  wilh 
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hatred,  and  contempt,  on  a  speck  ot  earth,  and  by  a  handful  of 
mankind.  If  he  could  not  sustain  this  shock ;  how  unprepared 
must  he  be  to  meet  the  common  assault  of  the  human  race !  How 
must  he  shrink,  and  falter,  and  fall,  when  indignation  burns 
against  him  in  every  breast ;  contempt  flashes  on  him  from  every 
eye ;  and  a  sentence  of  final  condemnation  is  pronounced  on  him 
by  every  tongue  1  How  will  he  bear  to  be  shunned  by  all  decent 
society;  pointed  at  by  the  finger  of  prudence,  as  well  as  of 
scorn ;  and  hissed,  wherever  he  appears,  not  by  vulgarity,  ill* 
nature,  and  enmity,  only,  but  by  decency,  delicacy,  and  com* 
mon  sense !  How  will  he  bear  to  spend  his  days  in  a  kind  of  so- 
litude, in  the  midst  of  mankind ;  to  be  welcomed  cordially  to  no 
man's  bosom ;  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  nuisance ;  to  be  sua* 
pected,  and  dreaded ;  and  to  have  his  presence  regarded  as  a 
burden,  and  his  character  as  a  brand,  upon  the  human  race ! 
Especially,  how  will  he  bear  all  this,  and  feel  at  the  same  time, 
that  in  all  this  no  injustice  is  done  to  him  ;  since  he  has  merited  it 
all  by  his  own  vile  and  infamous  conduct ! 

3.  The  immense  Mischiefs^  occasioned  by  Slander^  ought  to  de- 
ter  every  man  who  has  notj  and  to  stop  every  man  who  has^  enter* 
ed  %q^on  this  guilty  career* 

There  are  persons,  to  whom  I  should  scarcely  think  of  ad* 
dressing  this  consideration.  But  to  this  audience  it  may  surely 
be  addressed  with  success.  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  admitted, 
even  with  decency,  that  those,  who  are  before  me,  can  be  in- 
difierent  to  the  thought  of  doing  such  mischiefs  to  their  fellow-, 
men.  Think  what  it  will  be  to  stab  the  character,  to  destroy 
the  peace  and  the  usefulness,  even  of  one  of  your  fellow-crea- 
tures. Remember,  how  tenderly  you  regard  your  own  reputa- 
tion ;  how  deeply  you  have  been  pierced  even  by  the  darts  of 
ridicule ;  how  suddenly  you  have  shrunk  from  the  eye  of  scorn ; 
and  how  you  have  trembled  under  a  tale  of  slander,  or  a  foul  as- 
persion. Remember,  that  others  have  their  feelings  also.  Re- 
member, that  reputation  is  to  them  as  dear ;  calumny  as  unwel- 
come; contempt  as  oppressive ;  and  disgrace  as  full  of  anguish; 
as  to  you.  Then  ask  yourselves,  whether  you  can  consent  to  be 
the  authors  of  these  evils. 

All  this,  however,  is  only  the  first  stage  of  the  mischiefs,  which 
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you  Will  accomplish.  Extend  your  views  from  individuals  to 
families.  How  much  happiness  in  these  little,  delightful  circles 
is  often  destroyed  by  a  single  calumnious  talc !  How  often  are 
the  hearts  of  parents  broken,  and  the  peace  of  their  children  de- 
stroyed, by  false  imputations  of  dishonesty  to  a  son,  or  impurity 
to  a  daughter!  How  often  is  the  domestic  groupe  clustered  to- 
gether with  terror  and  anguish,  by  false  charges  upon  the  good 
name  of  a  parent!  Before,  they  were  happy.  Why  are  they 
not  happy  now  ?  Because  a  fiend,  in  the  shape,  and  with  the 
tongue,  of  a  man,  has  blasted  all  their  enjoyments. 

But  the  mischiefs  do  not  stop  here.  Families  are  set  at  va- 
riance with  each  other :  friends  are  converted  into  enemies ;  and 
neighbours  into  strangers.  Harmony,  hospitality,  and  peace, 
sicken,  and  die,  before  the  foul  breath  of  slander.  Every  office 
of  kindness  is  interrupted :  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity  itself 
amazed,  perplexed,  bewildered,  looks  around  in  vain,  or  almost 
in  vain,  to  find  proper  objects  of  its  beneficence,  and  means,  and 
modes,  of  administering  it  with  success.  To  the  happiness  of 
good  neighbourhood,  succeeds  a  train  of  grovelling,  base,  serpen- 
tine hostilities ;  depraving  all  who  practise  them,  and  distress- 
ing all  against  whom  they  are  practised.  Anxiety  and  dismay 
haunt  every  fire-side ;  and  a  funeral  gloom  settles  upon  every 
prospect,  and  broods  over  every  hope. 

4.  The  Slanderer  ought  to  be  deterred  from  his  purpose  by  the 
incalculable  mischiefs,  which  he  will  do  to  himself 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  that,  in  such  a  course  of  hostilities 
against  his  fellow-men,  the  Slanderer  will  escape  from  the  com- 
mon resentment  of  those,  whom  he  has  injured.  As  he  is  an 
enemy  to  all  men ;  all  men  become  at  length  enemies  to  him. 
Such,  as  have  smarted  severely  from  his  tongue,  will  usually  take 
efi*ectual  care  to  make  him  smart  in  his  turn.  The  vengeance, 
executed  upon  him,  will  often  be  exemplary.  Sometimes  he 
will  be  chastised.  Sometimes  he  will  be  prosecuted.  Some- 
times he  will  be  excluded  from  all  decent  society :  and  often, 
if  not  always,  he  will  be  openly  insulted  with  indignities,  which 
he  knows  not  how  to  brook,  and  yet  dares  not  resist.  The  con- 
sciousness of  his  guilt  will  make  him  a  coward  :  while  a  painful 
conviction,  that  his  sufferings  are  a  mere  and  just  retribution  of 
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his  crimes,  will  point  every  sting,  and  give  a  double  force  to 
every  blow. 

Still  moi*e  ought  he  to  be  alarmed  at  the  certain  prospect  of 
depraving  himself.  Slander  is  a  compound  of  falsehood,  injus- 
tice, unkindness,  and  meanness ;  forming  in  itself  a  character 
eminently  depraved.  What  is  so  unhappily  begun,  proceeds 
with  a  rapid  and  dreadful  declension.  All  the  designs,  which 
he  forms  in  the  indulgence  of  this  characteristical  propensity ; 
all  the  measures,  which  he  feels  obliged  to  employ  \  all  the  in- 
struments, which  he  can  summon  to  his  assistance ;  all  the  grati- 
fication, which  he  can  experience  in  his  success^;  ^re  such,  and 
such  only,  as  contribute  to  shrink,  debase,  and  pollute  his  mind. 
In  such  a  soil,  a  noble,  generous  thought  would  instantly  wither. 
To  such  a  bosom,  honourable  friendship  cannot  approach.  At 
the  door  of  such  a  heart,  Christianity  knocks  for  admittance  in 
vain.  His  career  is  the  career  of  abandonment  only,  through  a 
path  of  steep  and  rapid  descent,  goin^  donn  to  the  chambers  of 
death. 
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Exodus  xx.  17. 

TTiou  sjuilt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  Aotae,  thou  shalt  nol  covd 
thy  neighbour's  wife,  nor  his  man'Servanty  nor  his  matd'Str" 
vantj  nor  his  oxj  nor  his  assj  nor  any  thing  that  is  thy  neigk- 
bour'^s. 

The  preceding  Precepts  of  the  Decalogue,  so  far  as  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  written  is  concerned,  are  apparently  in- 
tended to  regulate,  chiefly,  the  external  conduct  of  mankind. 
Had  they  not  been  explained  by  the  Prophets,  who  followed  JUb- 
ses,  and  still  more  by  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  plausible 
reasons  might  be  alleged,  why  all  of  them,  even  the  fourth,  might  be 
satisfied  by  external  observances.  But  the  Precept  in  the  Text 
is  directed  immediately,  and  only,  to  the  heart ;  and  is  intended 
supremely  to  control  the  disposition.  The  propensity,  forbid- 
den in  it,  is  Covetousness :  an  inordinate  desire  of  worldly  enjoy- 
ments; and,  particularly,  an  inordinate  desire  of  such  enjoy- 
ments, when  in  the  possession  of  others.  We  may  lawfully  desire 
the  enjoyments,  furnished  by  this  world ;  and  that,  even  when 
they  belong  to  our  fellow-men ;  if  the  desire  is  confined  within 
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due  bounds.  We  may  desire,  lawfully,  the  lands  and  houses  of 
others,  when  they  are  willing  to  part  with  them,  and  we  are  equal- 
ly willing  to  purchase  them  at  an  equitable  price.  We  may 
lawfully  wish  to  obtain  any  share  of  worldly  good,  with  which 
God  may  crown  our  honest  and  industrious  efforts,  and  which  we 
may  be  prepared  to  enjoy  with  a  spirit  of  gratitude,  beneficence, 
and  moderation*  /  knowj  says  SolomaUf  that  there  is  no  good  in 
ihem^  (that  is,  in  the  creatures  which  God  has  made  in  this 
world,  or  the  things  created  here,)  but  for  a  man  to  rejoice^  and 
to  do  good  in  his  life  ;  and  also^  that  every  man  should  eat,  and 
drink,  and  enjoy  the  good  of  all  his  labour :  it  is  the  gift  of 
God. 

An  inordinate  Desire  of  Natural  good  seems ,  in  the  order  of 
things,  to  be  the  Commencement  of  sin  in  a  virtuous  being*  Our 
first  parents  began  their  apostasy  by  coveting  the  forbidden 
fruit  as  an  enjoyment,  and  wishing  to  become  as  gods,  knowing 
good  and  evil.  In  this  disposition  seem  naturally  to  be  involved, 
Ambition,  Avarice,  and  Voluptuous  wishes  for  its  attainment : 
and  out  of  it  to  spring,  as  consequences,  Pride,  Vanity,  and  cri- . 
minal  Sensuality,  in  its  enjoyment;  Envy  towards  those,  who 
possess  more  of  it  than  ourselves ;  Anger  and  Malice  towards 
those,  who  hinder  us  from  acquiring  it ;  Revenge  towards  those, 
who  have  deprived  us  of  it ;  Falsehood,  as  the  means  of  achiev- 
ing and  securing  it;  Forgetfulness,  and  therefore  Ingratitude, 
with  respect  to  such  as  give  it ;  and  Impiety,  and  consequent  Re- 
bellion, Repining,  and  Profaneness,  towards  Him,  from  whom 
we  receive  less  of  it,  than  our  unreasonable  wishes  demand.  In 
a  word,  to  this  disposition  may  be  traced,  with  no  great  difficul- 
ty, most,  if  not  all,  of  the  sins,  committed  by  mankind.  The 
Text,  therefore,  appears  to  be  levelled  at  the  root  of  bitterness; 
at  a  sinful  disposition  in  its  original  form,  and  in  the  very  com- 
mencement of  its  existence.  If  we  obey  this  Precept  with  the 
heart ;  and  it  cannot  otherwise  be  obeyed ;  that  Obedience  will 
immediately  fulfil  all  the  demands  of  the  other  Precepts,  belong- 
ing to  the  second  table,  or  those,  regulating  our  duty  to  mankind ; 
and,  consequentially,  will  fulfil  those  of  the  first.  The  Tenth 
Command,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as,  in  an  extensive  sense, 
a  Summary  of  our  duty. 
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This  Command  dircclly  prohibits  Coveting;  or,  id  other 
words,  Ambition^  Avarice^  and  Voluptuous  Desires.  Of  course, 
it  requires,  universally,  Contentment,  and  by  easy  implication, 
Charity.  Of  consequence,  also,  it  forbids  Disconteniment  and 
Envf/.  Contentmentj  the  Virtue  required  in  this  Precept,  shaD 
be  the  principal  subject  of  the  present  discourse.  With  this  sub- 
ject, I  shall  connect  some  observations  concerning  Discontent" 
ment  and  Envy.  Concerning  Voluptuous  desires  I  shall  not. 
here,  enter  into  any  discussion. 

In  examining  this  subject  I  shall 

I.  Describe  the  Jfature ;  and, 

II.  Mention  the  Benefits  ;  of  Contentment. 

The  JVoHire  of  Contentment  has  been  very  often  misappre* 
hended.  Persons  often  suppose  themselves  to  be  contented, 
when  they  are  merely  gay^  or  glad;  when  a  native,  or  accident- 
al, sprightliness  of  mind  excludes  sorrow  and  gloom  ;  or  when  a 
multiplicity  of  enjoyments,  the  gratification  of  a  darling  wish,  or 
the  success,  of  a  favourite  enterprize.  or  the  arrival  of  some  un- 
expected benefit,  fills  the  heart  with  pleasure.  Others  mistake 
Indifference  and  Phlegm  for  Contentment :  and  others,  still,  that 
kind  o{  dull  Equanimity  J  which  springs  from  uniform,  grave,  and 
spiritless,  employments;  destroying  all  the  elasticity  of  the 
mind,  and  settling  it  down  in  an  immoveable  stagnation.  The 
Contentment,  which  is  the  object  of  this  Precept,  differs  radical- 
ly from  all  these  dispositions.  A  man  may  be  gay,  or  glad ; 
and  yet  be  totally  destitute  of  this  virtue.  His  natural  disposi- 
tion may  incline  him  to  flutter  from  one  amusement  to  another, 
without  suffering  him  to  settle  seriously  upon  any.  Still,  the  dis- 
position, which  he  mistakes  for  Contentment,  is  only  Sportive- 
ness.  But  no  man  will  mistrust  that  sportiveness  is  the  disposi- 
tion required  by  this  Precept.  A  man  may  be  greatly  delight- 
ed with  his  present  enjoyments.  But  no  person,  beside  himself, 
will  mistake  his  pleasure  for  Contentment :  and  a  reverse  of  for- 
tune may  convince  even  him,  that  there  is  a  wide  diflercnce  be- 
tween these  two  states  of  mind.  Much  less  can  the  other  attri- 
butes, which  I  have  mentioned,  lay  a  claim  to  this  title.  There 
is  nothing  excellent,  nor  amiable,  in  being  merely  grave,  insen- 
sible to  sufferings,  or  indifferent  about  them. 
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5       Tkc   Words^  used  in  the  Scriptures  to  denote  Contentment^  in- 

9  volve^  as  one  of  their  significations,  the  restraining  of  ourselves  ; 

I  and,  as  another,  the  supporting  of  such  burdens^  as  are  incumbent 

*"  on  us.    It  includes,  therefore,  the  supposition,  that  the  content- 

I  ed  person  is  placed  in  circumstances,  which  demand  the  re- 

■  straint  of  his  inclinations,  and  the  sustentation  of  difficulties, 
e  Such,  plainly,  are  the  circumstances  of  every  be%g,  who  can, 

■  with  strict  propriety,  be  said  to  be  contented.  ^  To  say,  that  an 
Angel  was  contented,  would  certainly  be  incorrect  phraseology. 
An  Angel  is  happy;  all  his  circumstances  being  completely  grati- 
fying to  his  desires.  A  man^  whom  many  troubles  befal,  and  many 
burdens  press,  may,  by  steadily  restraining  his  inclinations  to 
murmur  at  the  former,  and  serenely  supporting  the  latter,  be  con^ 
tented.  Such  is  always  the  situation  of  man,  upon  the  whole. 
He  is  never,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  a  situation  entirely  agree- 
able to  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  always  required,  in  some 
degree,  and  at  short  intervals,  to  suffer.  If  he  possess  a  con- 
tented spirit,  he  will  suffer  with  quietness  and  serenity. 

Having  premised  these  general  remarks,  I  observe,  that  Evan* 
gtlical  Contentment^  the  object  of  the  Command  in  the  Text,  tn- 
volves, 

1.  A  fixed  belief  of  the  Reality^  and  Excellency ,  of  the  Divine 
Governments 

The  Divine  Government  is,  throughout  the  Scriptures,  made 
the  foundation  of  every  delightful,  and  even  every  comfortable, 
thought.  This  Scheme  is  perfectly  accordant  with  the  dictates 
of  Reason.  Both  the  views,  and  prospects,  of  the  Atheist,  as  I 
have  heretofore  shown  at  large*,  are  gloomy  and  desolate,  full 
of  perplexity  and  discouragement,  and  destitute  alike  of  comfort 
and  hope.  7%e  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice :  is  a  declara- 
tion, and  a  precept  founded  on  it,  which  a  very  limited  under- 
standing will  show  us  to  be  just ;  and  a  very  moderate  degree  of 
rectitude  incline  us  to  obey. 

It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  insure  our  obedience,  however 
well  disposed,  that  we  believe  in  the  superintendence  of  some 
All-controlling  Agent.     It  is  the  Government  of  Jehovah,  in 

*  See  Sermon  111. 
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which  we  are  required  to  rejoice;  the  result  of  the  Wisdom. 
Power,  and  Goodness,  which  constitute  the  Perfect  Character 
of  this  glorious  Being.  No  man  can  be  contented,  who  does  not 
believe,  that  the  administration,  by  which  all  his  own  interests, 
both  personal  and  social,  are  ultimately  to  be  decided,  is  both 
just  and  benevolent.  The  state  of  things,  with  whicb  we  are 
immediately  concerned,  is  mysterious  and  distressing.  The 
mysteries  we  cannot  unravel :  the  distresses  we  often  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  bear.  Both,  united,  must  frequently  be  insupportable, 
unless  we  could  confide  in  the  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  Him. 
who  controls  the  Universe,  as  furnishing  sufficient  assurance, 
that  they  are  right  and  good  in  themselves,  and  will  in  the  eod 
be  shown  to  be  right  and  good.  The  reality,  and  excellence, 
of  the  Divine  Government,  therefore,  must  indispensably  be  ob- 
jects of  a  steady  faith  to  a  contented  mind. 

2.  Ckmtentmeni  involves  a  hun^le  Hopcj  generally  existing^ 
that  We  are  interested  in  the  Divine  Favour. 

We  suflTer  many  evils  in  the  present  world.  Philosophy  bids 
us  suffer  them  with  firmness ;  since  they  cannot  be  avoided  ;  and 
since  impatience  and  sinking  under  them  will  only  make  them 
heavier.  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  the  prudence,  or  even  the 
propriety,  of  this  precept.  It  may  be,  it  usually  is,  true,  that  we 
lessen  the  degree  of  our  sufferings  by  resolving  firmly  to  endure 
them.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  immoveable  nature  of  evils 
is  no  cause  of  Contentment.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  always  the 
most  distressing  consideration,  which  can  attend  them.  This, 
however,  is  the  only  support,  which  Philosophy  can  give  to  the 
sufferer. 

No  motive  can  rationally  make  us  willing  to  suffer.  There  is 
no  virtue  in  suffering  evil  for  its  own  sake.  All  rational  submis- 
sion to  evil  arises  from  the  consideration,  that  God  wills  us  to 
suffer,  as  the  proper  reward  of  our  sins,  and  as  the  means  of  pro- 
moting his  Glory,  and  the  good  of  ourselves  or  others  ;  of  others 
alway,  and  of  ourselves,  if  we  do  not  prevent  it  by  our  disobe- 
dience to  his  pleasure.  This  motive  to  Contentment,  Chris- 
tianity holds  out  to  its  disciples,  invariably,  by  pointing  their  at- 
tention, and  their  faith,  to  the  government  of  God.  The  hope 
of  an  interest  in  his  favour,  Christianity,  also,  regularly  inspires, 
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by  presenting  to  them  all  the  promises  of  infinite  Mercy  through 
the  Mediation  of  Christ.  Without  such  a  hope,  the  ills  of  life 
would  often  overcome  the  equanimity  of  such  minds,  as  ours. 
The  outcast  would  be  feebly  supported  by  an  assurance,  that 
he  could  obtain  no  relief  for  his  sufferings ;  and  the  martyr,  by 
being  told,  that  his  flames  could  not  be  extinguished.  In  the 
hope  of  the  divine  mercy,  a  remedy  is  found  for  every  present 
evil ;  and  he,  who  exercises  it,  will  naturally  summon  all  his 
powers  to  sustain,  with  serenity,  distresses,  which,  although  griev- 
ous for  the  present,  will  operate  as  the  means,  and  terminate  in 
the  enjoyment,  of  everlasting  good. 

3.  Contentment  involves  a  Conviction ^  that  it  is  both  our  Duttf^ 
und  our  Interest ^  to  acquiesce  in  the  divine  dispensations. 

With  the  dispositions,  already  mentioned,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  thing  of  course,  that  such  a  conviction  will  prevail  in  the 
mind.  If  God  is  the  universal  Ruler;  if  his  government  is  the 
result  of  infinite  excellence  ;  if  what  he  does,  or  permits  to  be 
done,  is  right  in  itself,  and  will  hereafter  appear  to  be  right ;  if 
we  are  furnished  with  a  humble  hope  of  an  interest  in  his  favour ; 
then,  however  mysterious  and  perplexing  the  events  of  divine 
providence  may  be,  and  however  distressing  to  usj  we,  still,  shall 
see,  and  feel,  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied.  We  shall  readily 
admit,  that  the  most  untoward  events,  the  most  difficult  to  be  re- 
conciled with  our  apprehensions  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  are 
difficult  only  in  the  view  of  creatures,  whose  minds  are  limited, 
like  ours.  We  shall  believe,  that  they  are  perplexing,  only  be-, 
cause  we  cannot  explain  them ;  that  they  seem  wrong,  only  be- 
cause we  cannot  understand  them.  With  such  views,  we  shall 
cheerfully  resign  the  Government  of  the  Universe  into  the  hands 
of  its  Maker,  and  wait  for  the  removal  of  our  own  perplexities, 
until  the  day  when  the  mystery  shall  be  finished^  when  God  shall 
appear  just  in  judging,  and  clear  even  in  condemning. 

4.  Contentmtnt  implies  a  Cordial  Acknowledgment^  that  we  are 
unworthy  of  the  mercies  which  we  receive. 

There  are  in  the  present  world  many  afflictions.  If  we  are 
guildess  beings  ;  our  sufferance  of  them  must  be  unmerited ;  and 
the  communication  of  them  to  us  by  our  Creator  is  irreconcilea- 
ble  with  all  our  ideas  of  equity.    If  we  admit  God  to  be  just  \  we 
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arc  obliged  also  to  admit,  that  ourselves  arc  sinners.  If  we  are 
not  sinners,  but  are  unjusUy  distressed ;  there  is  no  rcasou,  wb; 
we  should  be  contented  with  our  situation.  No  being  can  be 
bound  to  be  contented  with  injustice.  But  if  we  are  sinnen; 
we  can  have  no  claim  to  any  favour.  If  we  are  conscious,  that 
we  are  sinners;  we  shall  see,  that  we  have  no  such  claim.  We 
shall  see,  that,  however  small  our  blessings  may  appear,  God 
hath  not  dealt  with  us  after  our  sinsj  nor  rewarded  us  according 
to  our  iniqtdties.  Enjoyments,  in  the  view  of  a  mind  thus  at- 
tempered, will  all  appear  to  be  mere  gifts  of  Sovereign  Good- 
ness, mere  emanations  of  benevolence,  to  a  being,  destitute  of 
any  claim  to  the  favour  of  God.  Without  such  views,  seated 
in  the  heart,  and  controlling  its  affections,  it  appears  to  me  im- 
possible, that  such  a  being,  as  man,  should  be  contented. 

5.  Contentment  involves  a  disposition  steadily  to  mark  the  dai^ 
mercies  of  God. 

The  great  body  of  mankind  seem  to  regard  their  enjoyments 
cither  as  things  of  course ;  or  as  acquisitions,  made  by  their  owo 
ingenuity,  and  efforts.  With  such  views  it  seems  impossible, 
that  they  should  consider  them  as  blessings.  Their  afflictions, 
on  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  consider  as  mere  hardships; 
partly  as  injuries,  done  to  them  by  their  fellow-men,  and  pardy 
as  vexatious  and  unlucky  events,  brought  upon  them  by,  they 
know  not  what,  untoward  chance,  or  evil  destiny.  Accordingly, 
in  their  hours  of  complaining,  they  customarily  pronounce  them- 
selves to  be  ill-starred ;  unlucky ;  unfortunate  ;  persecuted  by 
ill-fortune;  plagued;  and  harassed;  and,  what  is  very  remark- 
able, never  speak  of  themselves  as  chastised  or  afflicted  by  God. 
According  to  their  own  account,  their  enjoyments  are  accidents, 
and  acquisitions ;  not  blessings :  and  their  sufferings  are  calami- 
lies;  not  judgments  of  God. 

Multitudes  also,  who  do  not  go  all  this  length,  suffer  the  mer- 
cies, which  they  daily  receive,  and  these  both  invaluable  and 
numberless,  to  pass  by  them  in  a  great  measure  unregarded. 
Converse  with  these  men  on  this  subject ;  and  they  will  readily 
acknowledge,  that  all  their  enjoyments  are  gifts  of  God,  and  in 
no  sense  merited  by  themselves.  Still,  from  their  ordinary  con- 
versation, and  conduct,  it  is  evident,  that  such  acknowledgments 
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are  no  part  of  the  current  state  of  their  minds.  From  their  ob* 
vious  indifference,  from  their  regardless  inattention,  amid  the 
common  and  most  necessary  blessings  of  life,  it  is  undeniably 
certain,  that  they  are  scarcely  conscious  even  of  the  existence, 
much  less  of  the  Source,  of  these  blessings.  Were  these  per- 
sons to  number  their  enjoyments ;  they  would  be  astonished  to 
find  their  amount.  Were  they  to  estimate  them  ;  they  would  be 
equally  astonished  to  perceive  their  value.  Were  they  to  exa- 
mine their  own  character ;  they  would  be  amazed,  that  bless- 
ings of  such  value,  and  of  such  an  amount,  were  bestowefl  on 
themselves. 

The  man,  who  actually  adopts  this  conduct,  will  soon  discern 
in  the  importance,  and  number,  of  his  enjoyments,  and  in  his 
own  undeserving  character,  ample  reasons,  not  only  for  being 
satisfied,  but  also  for  being  grateful.  On  the  one  hand,  he  will 
admire  that  Divine  Goodness,  which  is  manifested  to  him  every 
hour  in  so  many  forms ;  and  will  wonder,  on  the  other,  that  it 
should  be  manifested  to  so  guilty  and  undeserving  a  creature. 
So  long  as  w^  do  not  perceive  these  facts ;  and,  unless  we  mark 
them,  we  shall  not  perceive  them ;  it  seems  impossible,  that  we 
skbuld  possess  a  contented  spirit. 

6.  Contenimeni  involves  the  Moderation  of  those  desires^  which 
are  directed  to  worldly  enjoyments* 

There  are  two  modes,  in  which  mankind  seek  happiness ;  /n- 
dulging  their  mshes^  and  seeking  to  find  objects j  sufficient  in  thiir 
nature  and  number  to  gratify  them  ;  and  Canjining  their  wishes  hy 
choice^  and  system^  to  a  moderate  number  of  objects^  and  thus  prC' 
paring  themselves  to  find  their  enjoyment  in  such  objects^  asj  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  they  may  rationally  expect  to  obtain» 
The  former  of  these  modes  is  generally  pursued  by  mankind. 
Still,  it  is  palpably  unwise;  full  of  danger;  and  regularly  at- 
tended by  disappointment,  mortification,  and  distress.  Every 
man,  who  adopts  it,  will  be  compelled  to  learn,  that  the  state  of 
this  world  is  altogether  unsuited  to  satisfy  numerous  and  eager 
desires.  The  enjoyments,  which  it  furnishes,  are  comparatively 
few,  and  small.  They  are  incapable,  therefore,  of  fulfilling  thQ 
demands  of  numerous  and  extensive  desires.  At  the  same  time, 
he  will  find  his  desires  enlarging  incomparably  more,  and  in- 
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creasing  incomparably  faster,  than  their  gratifications.  A  rich 
Bian  covets  property  with  far  more  greediness,  than  the  posses- 
sor of  moderate  wealth.  He,  who  has  entered  the  chase  for 
fame,  power,  or  pleasure,  will  find  his  wishes  become  more  ve« 
hement,  aiS  well  as  more  expanded,  by  every  new  instance  of 
success ;  and  will  soon  perceive,  that,  what  he  once  thought  to 
be  sufficient  good,  has  ceased  to  be  good  at  all.  If  he  gains  all 
that  he  pursues ;  he  will,  therefore,  be  continually  less  and  less 
satisfied ;  and,  while  he  snatches  on  the  right  hand^  and  devmerz 
on  the  left,  he  will  still  be  hungry  in  the  midst  of  his  gluttony  and 
plunder. 

Incomparably  more  wise,  and  hopeful,  is  the  latter  of  these 
modes.  The  wishes,  which  arc  directed  to  wordly  enjoymentSi 
can  be  controlled,  to  an  indefinite  degree,  by  reason,  firmness, 
and  regular  pre-concertion.  In  this  case,  the  mind,  demanding 
only  moderate  enjoyments,  may  ordinarily  be  in  a  good  measure 
latisfied :  for,  moderate  enjoyments  not  only  exist  in  our  present 
state,  but  are  commonly  attainable,  without  much  difficulty,  by 
the  great  body  of  mankind.  Our  wishes,  in  this  case,  are  suited 
to  our  circumstances.  As,  therefore,  our  enjoyment  is  c<Hnmeo- 
suratc  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  wishes ;  so,  when  our  wishes  are 
moderate,  the  moderate  enjoyments,  which  this  world  supplies, 
will  furnish  us  with  sufficient  gratification. 

Without  this  moderation  of  our  desires.  Contentment  cannot 
exist.  An  eager  pursuit  of  earthly  good  would  make  an  Angel 
discontented.  Vehement  desires,  ungratified,  are  sure  and  copi- 
ous sources  of  misery.  The  demands  of  enjoyment  in  the  miod, 
which  cherishes  them,  are  too  high  to  be  satisfied  by  any  thing, 
which  this  world  has  to  give.  The  mind  seeks  for  enjoyment, 
not  with  the  spirit  of  a  rational,  industrious  man,  but  with  that  of 
t miser;  and  cries  unceasingly,  ^'  Give,  give ;^^  but,  whatever 
may  be  its  acquisitions,  is  never  sufficiently  satisfied  to  be  able 
to  say,  "  It  is  enough*^^ 

7.  Qmtentmeni  involves  Self-approhation. 

All  enjoyment  commences  in  the  state  of  the  mind  itself. 
When  that  is  disturbed,  no  external  gratifications  can  be  relish- 
ed, or  regarded.  No  seasoning,  no  daintiness,  will  enable  him, 
who  is  languishing  under  a  fever^  to  relish  even  the  choicest 
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viands.  But  to  ease  of  mind^  s^lf-approbi^tion  is  iDdispensabie. 
Unless  the  Conscience  approve,  and  smile ;  serenity  can  never 
overspread  the  world  within*  So  long  as  the  Conscience  re- 
proaches, woQnds,  and  terrifies ;  the  soul  must  be  perturbed, 
restless,  and  unhappy.  That  Contentment  should  exist  in  such 
a  mind,  can  neither  be  proper,  nor  possible.  But,  whenever  the 
man  begins  to  submit  to  be  controlled  by  his  Conscience,  he  be* 
gins  to  be  approved  by  himself.  The  tumult  of  the  soul  then  be* 
gins  to  subside  :  the  storm  ceases  to  lower,  and  to  threaten :  the 
violence  of  the  blast  is  hushed :  the  angry  clouds  disperse.  A 
summer-evening  overspreads  the  soul;  cahn,  serene^  bright; 
the  promise  of  a  future,  peaceful,  and  delightful  day. 

II.  Ifhall  turn  briefly  mention  tome  of  the  benefits  of  Content* 

1.  This  diipoeition  tf  mind  secures  to  us  the  Favour  ofQoi. 

The  preceding  Observations  make  it  evident,  that  Content- 
ment is,  in  an  extensive  sense,  obedience  to  the  Divine  WilK 
It  is  also  directly,  and  repeatedly,  commanded  in  the  Scriptures* 
To  Timothy^  St.  Paul  writes^  Having  food  and  raiment ^  lei  us  be 
therewith  content.  To  the  Hebrews  he  says,  universally,  Be 
content  tsith  such  things  as  ye  have^  This  injunction  he  also  eo« 
forces  by  the  best  of  all  reasons ;  viz.  that  Ood  hath  said^  I  mill 
never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee.  That  God  is  pleased  withobe* 
dience  to  his  commands,  needs  no  illustration*  Equally  unneccs- 
•arf  would  be  an  attempt  to  show,  that  a  state  of  mind,  formedi 
as  Contentment  obviously  is,  chiefly  of  faith,  submission,  humili- 
ty, gratitude,  and  self-government,  must  be  obedience  eminently 
acceptable.  But  him,  whom  God  approves,  He  will  bless.  The 
promises  of  the  divine  favour  to  such,  as  cordially  obey  the  di- 
vine will,  are  spread  -<«very  where  throughout  the  Scriptures ; 
and  not  one  of  them  will  fail  of  being  accomplished.  But  the 
fevour  of  God  is  the  sum  of  all  benefits,  and  the  source  whence 
every  other  proceeds.  Contentment  begins  with  a  hope  of  the 
divine  favour ;  and,  as  a  continued  course  of  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  God,  originates  unceasingly  new  hopes,  and  makes 
sure  of  new  communications  of  the  same  invaluable  blessing. 

2.  Contentment  enables  htm*  who  possesses  it,  to  perform  his  duly 
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with  more  exactnessy  and  more  pleasure,  than  he  can  othermiit  aU 
tain. 

The  contented  mind  is  unincumbered  by  many  cares,  and 
many  hindrances,  which  usually  obstruct,  and  fetard,  men  in 
the  performance  of  dieir  duty.  The  serenity  of  its  disposition 
leaves  it  at  full  leisure  calmly  to  examine,  and  therefore  clearly 
to  understand,  and  thoroughly  to  feel,  the  nature,  direction,  and 
amount,  of  its  duty.  Satisfied  with  the  divine  dispensations,  and 
assured  of  the  approbation  of  Him,  whose  dispensations  they 
arc,  it  is  prepared,  before  hand,  to  accord  with  their  tenour,  and 
to  perform  whatever  they  may  require.  In  this  case,  its  obe- 
dience obviously  becomes  easy,  cheerful,  and  of  course  delight- 
ful ;  as  well  as  uniform,  and  exact.  It  is  the  punctilious  and 
cheerful  obedience  of  a  child;  compared  with  which  the  occa- 
sional and  reluctant  performances  of  a  discontented  man,  arc 
merely  the  mercenary  drudgery  of  an  unfaithful  servant.  But  to 
perform  oui^  duty  with  pleasure,  is  to  lead  a  life  of  enjoyment: 
for,  our  duty  returns  every  moment  of  our  lives.  To  perform  our 
duty,  also,  with  exactness,  is  not  only  delightful  in  itself;  but  is 
a  continual  source  of  self-approbation  and  peace ;  and  the  only 
source,  whence-  these  blessings  can  be  derived. 

3.  TTie  man,  in  whom  this  ffpirit  prevails^  is  secured  from  mamj 
Temptations  and  many  Sins^  to  which  others  are  exposed, 

A  discontented  man  naturally  indulges,  and  is  always  liable  to. 
the  sin  of  murmuring  against  God,  arraigning  his  Justice,  Wis- 
dom, and  Goodness,  and  hardening  his  heart  against  his  Mercy; 
because  he  is  impatient  under  his  own  allotments,  and  unwilling 
to  accord  with  any  proposals  from  a  Being,  whose  Character  he 
disrelishes,  and  whose  Conduct  he  regards  as  the  source  of 
his  (roubles.  7%e  envious  man  is  prompted  by  his  ruling  dispo- 
sition to  repine  at  the  blessings  of  others  ;  to  accuse  God  of  par- 
tiality in  bestowing  them;  to  wish  them  lessened;  to  resort  not 
unfrequenlly  to  active,  insidious,  and  malignant  exertions  for 
the  purpose  of  lessening  them  ;  and  to  exercise  a  kind  of  infer 
Ji^' j*^y»  ^^^^  tl^^y  2ire  taken  away.  Such  a  man  turns  a  gloomy, 
misanthropic  eye  on  all  those,  who,  he  thinks,  are  richer,  great- 
er, wiser,  or  happier,  than  himself.     From  tJicse  rebellious  and 
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fiend*like  dispositions,  from  the  temptations  which  they  create, 
and  the  sins  to  which  they  lead,  the  contented  mind  is  delightfully 
free.  Satisfied  with  its  own  lot,  it  feels  no  anxiety,  mortification, 
or  opposition  to  its  Maker,  because  others  are  possessed  of  supe- 
rior good.  Particularly,  it  is  undisturbed  by  the  sight  of  superior 
wealth  in  the  possession  of  others ;  of  superior  power,  pleasures, 
reputation,  and  influence.  On  all  these  splendours  it  can  look, 
as  the  eagle  on  the  Sun,  with  a  steady  and  serene  eye ;  and  can 
find  its  happiness  not  lessened,  but  increased,  because  others 
are  happy.  The  disposal,  both  of  its  own  concerns  and  theirs,  it 
18  willing  to  leave  wholly  to  God ;  and  prepared  to  enjoy  any 
good,  which  He  is  pleased  to  bestow,  whoever  may  be  the  reci- 
pient.   Thus, 

4.  It  is  a  diiposition  eminentljf  Peaceful  and  Comfortable. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  preserved  from  many  troubles,  sufiered 
by  others ;  and  on  the  other,  finds  many  pleasures,  which  others 
never  know.  The  distress,  experienced  in  an  unceasing  course 
of  disappointments,  by  all  discontented,  covetous,  and  ambi- 
tious men,  is  chiefly  unknown  to  him,  who  has  acquired  this  de- 
lightful spirit.  Equally  firee  is  he,  also,  from  the  pain  of  ungra- 
tified  desires,  and  from  continual  fears,  that  hi^  desires  will  be 
ungratified.  Nor  is  he  less  secure  from  that  complication  of 
woe,  which  springs  incessantly  from  distrust  of  the  goodness 
and  faithfulness  of  God ;  from  murmuring  against  his  providence ; 
from  reluctance  to  obey  his  pleasure ;  and  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  not  having  faithfully  obeyed  at  all.  At  the  same  time,  he 
is  delivered  from  those  fears  of  future  woe,  which  so  often  ha- 
rass the  minds  of  guilty  men. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  insinuate,  that  the  Contented  man  is 
free  from  afflictions:  but  that  he  is  comparatively  free  from 
them,  is  unquestionable.  Contentment  will  not  ^move  the 
thorns  and  briers,  spread  over  this  unhappy  world  by  the  apos- 
tasy ;  and  renew  upon  its  face  the  bloom,  the  beauty,  and  the 
firagrance,  of  Eden.  But  it  will  blunt  the  point  of  many  a  thorn, 
and  convert  many  a  wilderness  into  a  fruitful  field.  The  sor- 
rows, which  it  feels,  will  be  all  allayed  by  the  remembrance^ 
that  they  come  from  the  hand  of  the  Infinitely  Good ;  and  by  the 
hope,  that  they  will  all  terminate  in  the  promotion  of  its  own 
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best  interests.  To  the  blast  of  calamity,  also,  it  yields,  like  the 
willow ;  and  is,  therefore,  not  rooted  up  and  destroyed.  In  the 
mean  time,  whenever  troubles  arrive,  however  numei*ou8  or  greit 
they  may  be,  their  distressing  efficacy  is  always  allayed  by  die 
soothing,  balmy  influence  of  peace  and  self-approbation* 

This  delightful  influence,  also,  is  regularly  diffused  over  eveiy 
enjoyment.  The  enjoyments  of  the  contented  man  are,  in  In 
view,  all  gifts,  and  blessings ;  not  acquisitions,  made  by  his  owi 
ingenuity  and  efforts.  As  gifts,  they  are  relished  with  gratitude 
to  their  Glorious  Author.  The  light,  in  which  they  are  seen  faj 
this  grateful  disposition,  is  always  glossy  and  brilliant ;  and  the 
taste,  which  they  furnish,  is  singularly  sweet.  Thus  the  con* 
tented  man  finds  pleasures,  where  others  find  only  troubles. 
Thus,  when  troubles  arrest  him,  their  bitterness  is  allayed :  and 
thus  all  the  pleasures,  which  he  finds,  are  enhanced  by  his  own 
happy  disposition.  Even  in  seasons,  when  darkness  overspreads 
the  world ;  and  such  seasons,  it  must  be  acknowledged^  th^re 
arc ;  when  the  gloom  overshadows  hu  mind,  as  well  as  the  minds 
of  those  around  him;  and  when  the  face  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous* 
ness  is  eclipsed,  to  the  eyes  of  mankind ;  hope,  humble  and  se- 
rene, will  lift  up  her  exploring  eye,  and  behold  the  divine  lumi- 
nary still  visible,  and  environing  the  intervening  darkness  witk 
a  circle  of  Glory. 

5.  Contentment  renders  its  possessor  eminentltf  Pleasir^g  mii 
Comfortable  to  others. 

Uniform  serenity,  cheerfulness,. and  sweetness  of  disposition, 
constitute  that  character  in  man,  which  to  his  fellow-men  is  more 
agreeable  than  any  other.  Religion  itself,  however  pious  and 
benevolent  the  mind  may  be,  is  despoiled,  if  sensibly  destitute 
of  this  disposition,  of  its  peculiar  burnish  and  beauty.  It  will 
indeed  be  approved,  and  esteemed.  But  it  will  not  be  entire- 
ly relished.  Gravity,  existing  beyond  a  certain  degree,  may 
render  it  forbidding.  Reserve  may  render  it  suspicious  ;  and  a 
sorrowful,  melancholy  aspect  may  excite  a  sympathy,  so  pain- 
ful, as  to  make  it  unwelcome.  But  a  sweet,  serene,  and  che^- 
ful,  temper  is  the  object,  not  only  of  esteem,  but  of  delight. 
The  presence  of  a  person,  who  manifests  this  temper,  is  univer* 
sally  coveted ;  aad  diffuses  a  kind  of  lusU'e  over  every  circle. 
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He  is  accordingly  wekomed  to  every  house,  and  to  every  com- 
pany. Even  men,  destitute  of  Religion,  will  strongly  relish  his 
company ;  and  will  never  mention  his  character  without  pointed 


Beside  the  immediate,  and  eitensive,  pleasure,  which  such  a 
peraon  communicates  to  those,  with  whom  he  converses,  this  dis- 
position recommends  his  opinions,  his  rules  of  life,  his  various 
conduct,  and  the  several  plans,  which  he  proposes  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  Multitudes  will  embark  with  readiness  and  ardour 
in  the  promotion  of  purposes,  which  he  recommends ;  because 
lliey  are  recommended  by  him  ;  because  they  think  favourably 
of  whatever  he  proposes,  and  love  to  unite  with  him  in  any  pur- 
auit.  Thus  this  spirit,  beside  rendering  him  eminently  agreea- 
ble to  others,  gives  him  an  influence  with  mankind,  which  he 
could  not  otherwise  possess ;  and  in  the  happiest  manner  in- 
creases his  power  to  do  good.  It  deserves  particular  conside- 
ration, that  some  of  the  most  popular  men,  who  have  ever  lived 
in  this  country,  have  not  been  distinguished  for  brilliancy  of 
genius,  extensiveness  of  views,  or  profoundness  of  research; 
but,  while  they  possessed  respectable  talents,  were  remarkably 
distinguished  by  the  disposition,  which  I  have  here  described. 

Of  this  disposition.  Contentment  is  the  uniform,  and  the  only 
efficacious,  source.  By  a  discontented  man,  it  can  be  assumed 
only  by  effort,  and  for  a  moment;  and  must  speedily,  and  cha- 
racteristically, give  way  to  the  uneasy,  fretful  spirit,  which  has 
taken  possession  of  his  mind.  There  is,  indeed,  a  native  good 
humour,  which  is  pleasant  to  the  possessor,  and  very  agreeable 
to  those  with  whom  he  converses.  But  this  desirable  disposi- 
tion, although  possessing  many  advantages,  is  radically  defec- 
tive, because  it  is  a  mere  propensity,  and  not  a  moral  principle. 
Too  firail  to  sustain  the  rude  shocks,  or  the  long-continued  pres- 
sure, of  adversity,  it  is  prone  to  give  way  in  seasons  of  severe 
trial ;  and  is  incapable  of  the  serene  and  steady  endurance,  so 
characteristical  of  a  contented  mind.  Such  a  mind  may  bend ; 
but,  while  life  lasts,  it  will  not  break.  Where  native  good-hu- 
mour would  shrink,  and  fly,  from  the  conflict,  on  innumerable 
occasions;  the  Contented  mind  will  firmly  brave  the  danger; 
sustain  the  assault ;  and,  with  a  cool,  noiseless,  unruffled  energy, 
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in  the  cnd^  overcome.  At  the  same  time,  such  a  mind  will  always 
find  at  hand  a  Divine  Auxiliary,  an  Almighty  Friend,  ever  pre- 
sent, ever  watchful,  ever  extending  his  arm  to  protect,  strength- 
en, and  give  the  victory.  This  indispensable  aid,  native  good 
humour  cannot  claim.  All  its  ultimate  reliance  is  fixed  on  this 
world.  Its  eye  is  never  lifted  upward ;  but  fastens  on  earth, 
and  time,  for  ail  its  resources.  Contentment,  on  the  contrary, 
while  she  finds  more  sweetness  ia  earthly  enjoyment  than  good 
humour  can  ever  find,  and  far  more  efi*ectually  lightens  the  pres- 
sure of  calamity  by  the  assistance,  which  this  world  presents, 
fixes  her  eye  on  the  Heavens  for  superior  aid;  and  sees  the 
thickest  darkness  of  suffering,  and  even  of  death,  delightfully 
illumined  by  beams  of  Glory,  shining  froAi  beyond  the  grave ! 
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TENTH   COMMANDMENT 


CHARITY. 


I  Ti«oTBr  Ti.  17—19. 

Charge  Ihem  that  are  rich  in  this  world — ihai  they  do  good,  that 
they  be  rich  in  good  works,  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  com* 
municate  ;  laying  vqp  in  store  for  themselves  a  good  foundation 
against  the  time  to  come,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  lift. 

There  are,  as  I  have  heretofore  observed,  two  attributes  of  the 
human  mind,  in  the  indulgence  of  which,  we  especially  disobey 
the  Tenth  Command,  viz.  Ambition  and  Avarice.  Contentment 
is  opposed  to  both,  particularly  to  {he  former.  What  in  modern 
times  is  called  Charity,  that  is,  a  disposition  cheerfully  to  impart 
our  property,  and  kind  offices,  to  the  poor,  and  suffering,  is  es* 
pecially  opposed  to  the  latter.  Of  course,  it  naturally  becomes 
the  next  subject  of  our  consideration,  in  our  progress. 
In  examining  it,  I  propose  briefly  to  point  out, 

I.  The  Mature  of  this  duty  ; 

II.  7%e  Persons,  to  whom,  and, 

III.  The  Manner,  in  which^  it  is  to  be  performed^  and, 

IV.  7%e  Motives  to  the  performance. 

I.  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  Jfature  of  this  duty. 
Vol.  IV.  52 
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It  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a  general  definition  of  Chari- 
ty, as  an  attribute  of  the  human  mind,  that  it  is  a  dispositioa 
cheerfully  to  impart  our  property,  and  our  kind  offices  to  the 
poor  and  suffering.  But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  every  cheer- 
ful communication  of  these  benefits  to  persons  of  this  description, 
merits  the  name  of  Charity  in  the  evangelical  sense. 

Persons  often  aid  the  suffering  merely  from  ostentation.  These 
will  not  be  suspected  of  Charity. 

Others  do  the  same  thing  merely  to  free  themselves  from  the 
importunate  applications  of  those,  by  whom  it  is  solicited.  This 
will  not  be  mistaken  for  Charity. 

Some,  and  those  not  a  few,  impart  their  property  to  the  dis- 
tressed, because  they  place  little  value  upon  property.  Neither 
will  this  be  soberly  considered  as  charitable  conduct. 

Some  perform  charitable  acts  to  free  themselves  from  those 
reproaches  of  conscience,  which  they  are  assured  will  follow  the 
refusal  of  such  acts. 

Multitudes  perform  offices  of  this  nature  from  the  hope  of  ac- 
quiring the  esteem  of  others,  and  the  various  benefits  which  it  is 
expeq^ed  to  confer. 

Other  multitudes  extend  relief  to  sufferers  from  a  native  spirit 
of  generosity.  This  is  amiable ;  but  is  not  even  an  intentional 
performance  of  any  duty,  and  can  therefore  possess  no  evangeli- 
cal character. 

Others  still  do  the  same  things,  under  the  influence  of  constitu- 
tional compassion,  or  native  tenderness.  This  also  is  amiable, 
but  for  the  same  reason  does  not  partake  of  an  evangelical  na** 
lure. 

Some  perform  actions  of  this  class,  because  they  have  beea 
taught  and  habituated  in  early  life  to  perform  them  as  a  duty. 
Though  they  merit  and  obtain  the  esteem  of  those  around  them, 
yet  they  never  with  the  heart,  or  in  the  evangelical  sense,  perform 
any  duty. 

Others  do  works  of  this  nature,  because  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  commend  them  highly,  and  are  thus  compelled  to  cha- 
ritable exertions,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  consistency  of  cha- 
racter. 

Finally ;  Not  a  small  number  pursue  a  charitable  course  of 
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life,  because  they  think  actions  of  this  nature  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  religion,  and  expect  by  them  to  recommend  themselves 
to  the  favour  of  God,  and  to  obtain  the  blessings  of  a  happy  im- 
mortality. These  men,  whether  aware  of  it  or  not,  are  intend- 
ing to  purchase  heaven  by  paying  the  price,  which  they  suppose 
to  be  set  upon  it  in  the  GospeL 

It  must  undoubtedly  be  admitted  that,  in  several  of  these 
cases,  that  which  is  actually  done,  is  done  cheerfully,  and  that  pro- 
perty and  kind  offices  are  really  imparted  to  the  distressed ;  yet 
in  none  of  them,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  is  there  any  degree  of 
evangelical  charity. 

Charity,  in  the  evangelical  sense,  is  no  other  than  the  Benefi- 
cence required  by  the  Gospel,  administered,  with  the  disposition 
which  it  requires,  to  a  particular  class  of  mankind,  viz.  those 
who  are,  or  without  this  administration,  would  be,  in  circum- 
stances of  distress.  The  disposition,  which  is  here  intended,  is 
that  Love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  the  genuine  source  of 
every  other  duty. 

If  this  account  of  the  subject  be  admitted,  it  must  also  be  con- 
ceded, that  all  acts  of  real  charity  are  perfbrmed  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  with  an  intention  to  obey  God  in  the  performance,  and 
that  this  is  indispensable  to  its  very  existence.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  the  result  of  native  tenderness  or  compassion.  No  virtue 
is  in  the  proper  sense  an  exercise  of  any  human  passion*  Vir- 
tue, in  all  instances,  is  the  energy  of  the  mind  directed  to  that 
which  is  rightj  or,  in  other  words,  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God 
and  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  universe,  because  it  is  believed  to 
be  of  this  nature.  The  native  afiections  of  the  mind  are  in  seve- 
ral instances  amiable,  and  often  contribute  to  enhance  and  adorn 
the  real  exercises  of  virtue  ;  but  in  themselves  they  are  never, 
in  the  evangelical  sense,  virtuous.  That  which  is  done  without 
any  sense  of  duty,  and  without  an  intention  to  perform  a  duty, 
can  never  sustain  the  character  of  virtue. 

Further ;  it  is  plain,  if  the  above  observations  be  admitted, 
that  Charity,  in  the  sense  of  the  Gospel,  is  disinterested.  The  de- 
sign, in  every  act  which  is  entitled  to  this  name,  is  to  do  real 
good  to  those  who  are  its  objects.  The  intention  of  the  au- 
thor of  it  will  invariably  be  to  promote  the  happiness,  or  to  re- 
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lievc  the  distresses  of  the  sufferer ;  not  to  advance  his  own  repu- 
tation, to  promote  his  own  selfish  purposes,  nor  even  to  prereot 
the  reproaches  of  his  own  conscience.  In  a  word,  Selfishness, 
of  whatever  kind,  and  in  whatever  form  it  may  exist,  is  not 
Charity. 

In  addition  to  these  things  it  may  be  observed,  that  evangeK* 
cal  charity  demands,  essentially,  that  we  take  delight  in  doing  the 
good  which  lis  to  be  done.  It  is  more  blessed^  in  the  original,  tl 
it  mort  happy;  to  give  than  to  receive ;  that  is,  It  is  an  employ* 
ment,  a  character,  attended  of  course  with  a  higher  degree  of 
happiness  :  or  to  declare  the  same  truth  in  a  more  universal  form ; 
It  is  a  happier  state  to  communicate  good  to  others^  than  io  gain 
it  from  their  hands.  He,  who  docs  not  find  some  degree  of  this 
happiness  in  bestowiog  alms  and  other  kindnesses  upon  his  suf- 
fering fellow-creatures,  has  not  yet  begun  to  be  charitable. 

II.  TTu  Persons  to  whom  these  offices  of  kindness  are  to  be  per^ 
formed^  art  varums. 

These  are,  universally,  such  as  already  suffer,  or  have  becone 
liable  to,  some  distress ;  to  relieve  or  prevent  which,  the  kind  of- 
fices included  under  the  name  of  charity,  are  necessary.  It  wilt 
readily  occur,  that,  within -this  broad  description,  there  must  be 
not  only  many  persons,  but  many  classes  of  persons,  differing 
very  materially  in  tlieir  character  and  circumstances,  and  having 
therefore  very  different  claims  upon  the  kind  offices  of  their  fel- 
low-men. Among  these  are  found  all  gradations  of  character  and 
of  suffering. 

The  class,  which  first  obtrudes  itself  upon  the  eye,  is  that  of 
the  common  wandering  Beggars ;  seen  in  every  country,  and 
particularly  in  the  streets  of  every  city.  There  are  not  wanting 
persons,  and  those  of  a  fair  reputation,  who  hold  that  alms  ought  not 
to  be  given  to  this  miserable  class  of  mankind.  In  their  view, 
charity  administered  to  them  answers  scarcely  any  other  purpose 
than  to  encourage  idleness,  intemperance,  and  other  vices  to  which 
these  degraded  beings  are  so  generally  addicted.  Whatever  is 
done  for  them,  it  is  obser\*ed,  is  ordinarily  useless,  and  worse 
than  useless  to  themselves ;  and  might  always  be  bestowed  on 
more  deserving  objects,  arid  with  happier  effects.  That,  to  a 
great  extent,  these  observations  are  just,  cannot  be  questioned. 
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But  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  they  are  capable  of  so  univer- 
sal an  application.  Some  of  these  persons,  and  the  number  is 
not  small,  are  unable  to  labour;  and  are  yet  without  friends  or 
home.  To  wander,  seems  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their 
health,  and  even  of  their  lives.  It  is  not  true  of  ail  of  them,  that 
they  are  vicious,  nor  that  vice  has  been  the  means  of  reducing 
them  to  their  present  sufferings*  I  know  of  no  evangelical  prin- 
ciple, which  warrants  us  to  leave  them  to  perish,  or  to  refuse  the 
proper  means  of  alleviating  their  distresses. 

Wt  commanded  youy  says  St.  Paul  to  the  Thcssalonians,  that  if 
any  woiUd  not  work  neither  should  he  eat.  But  it  will  not  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  Apostle  intended  to  include  in  this  prohibition 
those  who  are  unable  to  work,  many  of  whom  are  found  in  this 
class  of  the  indigent.  To  these,  subsistence,  comforts,  medi- 
cines, and  whatever  kind  offices  arc  necessary,  cannot  be  denied. 
Were  no  person  suffered  to  wander  in  this  manner,  but  such  as 
I  have  described,  probably  objections  never  would  have  been 
started  against  admitting  them  within  the  pale  of  charity. 

As  to  the  really  idle  and  vicious  members,  of  which  almost  the 
whole  of  this  class  is  apparently  composed,  it  is  in  my  opinion 
the  duly  of  every  government  to  force  them,  by  every  vindicable 
and  necessary  measure,  to  labour  for  their  own  subsistence. 

Individuals  are  often  unable  to  distinguish  among  the  wander- 
ing applicants  for  charity,  which  are  proper  objects  of  their  boun- 
ty. In  this  uncertainty,  it  seems  to  be  a  good  rule  to  relieve  the 
distresses  occasioned  by  hunger  and  nakedness,  wherever  we 
cannot  satisfactorily  prove  imposition  on  the  part  of  the  appli- 
cant. Money  is  given  to  such  persons,  when  given  at  all,  with- 
out answering  any  valuable  end. 

Concerning  the  administration  of  charity  to  sufferers  of  every 
other  description,  there  will  be  no  dispute. 

Among  these,  those  whom  Providence  has  stationed  in  our  own 
neighbourhood  seem,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  have  superior  claims 
for  relief  upon  us  for  three  reasons  ;  viz.  th&t  it  is  in  our  power 
to  do  them  more  good  than  we  can  do  to  others,  because  they  are 
within  our  reach ;  that  the  poor  who  are  at  a  distance  from  us 
will  find  other  benefactors  in  their  vicinity;  and  that,  if  we  do 
not  take  a  charitable  care  of  those  who  surround  us,  they  will  ordi- 
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narily  be  without  relief*  It  may  be  generally  said,  that  Providence 
has  placed  them  under  our  eye  for  the  very  purpose  of  awaken- 
ing our  beneficence  towards  them ;  and  has  thus,  in  a  manner 
which  may  be  called  express^  required  this  service  at  our  hands. 

A  distinction  ought  to  be  made  among  these,  on  the  score  of 
that  modesty  which  prevents  some  of  them  from  soliciting  bene^ 
factions,  and  even  from  making  known  their  sufferings  ;  on  ac- 
count of  the  industry  and  faithfulness,  with  which  some  of  them 
labour,  amid  many  discouragements,  to  supply  their  own  wants; 
as  well  as  with  regard  to  the  uprightness  of  their  dispositions  and 
the  blamelessness  of  their  lives*  All  these  are  obvious  recom- 
mendations to  evangelical  charity.  We  are  to  do  good  unto  all 
men  as  we  have  opportunity,  bul  especially  to  them  zoho  are  of  the 
household  of  faith.  The  poor  and  suffering,  who  belong  to  this 
household,  have  the  first  of  all  claims  to  the  good  which  we  are 
able  to  do.  To  relieve  the  distresses  of  these  men,  when  the  re- 
lief springs  from  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  is  conduct  so  excellent, 
that,  as  Christ  has  expressly  informed  us,  he  will  remember  and 
distinguish  it  at  the  final  day,  and  will  regard  the  charity  as  being 
administered  to  Himself. 

Universally,  the  better  the  character  of  the  sufferer,  the  higher 
will  be  his  claims  upon  us  for  our  beneficence. 

III.  I  will  now  endeavour  to  point  out  the  Manner  in  which  this 
duty  should  be  performed. 

Concerning  this  subject  I  observe, 

I.  Our  beneficence  should  obviously  be  such  as  to  answer  the  end 
which  is  proposed. 

The  sufferings  of  this  world  are  almost  endlessly  diversified. 
The  modes  of  administering  charity  ought  plainly  to  be  varied, 
so  as  to  suit  the  varieties  of  distress.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
evils  of  life  arise  from  want.  The  communication  of  property, 
in  some  degree,  and  form,  or  other,  is  the  proper  means  of  re- 
moving those  which  belong  to  this  class.  Others  are  derived 
from  sickness,  paiuj-Jisgrace,  the  loss  of  friends,  the  want  of  friends, 
the  want  of  encouragement  in  the  business  of  life ;  often  from  the 
fact  that  we  are  strangers  ;  often  from  unkindness,  contempt,  and 
contumely,  often  from  ignorance,  want  of  advice ;  and  from  very 
many  other  sources.     There  are  also  distresses  merely  of  a  moral 
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nature,  such  as  spring  from  unhappy  errors  concerning  the  doc« 
trines  and  duties  of  religion,  from  ignorance  of  the  way  of  sal  vation, 
from  spiritual  prejudices,  from  stupidity,  from  temptations,  and 
universally  from  sin  in  all  its  forms  and  degrees.  Now  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  very  different  modes  of  relief  must  be  applied  to  these 
numerous  and  diversified  cases  of  suffering*  That  mode  only 
is  of  any  value,  which  is  fitted  to  accomplish  the  end.  To  em- 
ploy ourselves  in  giving  grave  advice  to  a  person  famishing  with 
hunger,  would  be  not  merely  idle  but  ludicrous;  and  to  offer 
food  to  a  person  labouring  under  the  pangs  of  a  broken  heart, 
would  be  a  specimen  of  folly  equally  contemptible. 

2.  Our  charity  shotUd  be  administered  in  such  a  degree  as  actU' 
ally  to  accomplish  the  end. 

It  is  not  enough  to  mitigate  a  calamity,  when  it  is  in  our  pow- 
er to  remove  it ;  to  assuage  a  disease,  when  we  are  able  to  com- 
plete the  cure ;  to  give  advice  or  consolation  to  a  youth  whos^ 
spirits  are  sinking  for  want  of  employment,  when  it  is  in  our  pow- 
er to  put  him  into  useful  business  ;  to  pity  a  backsliding  Chris- 
tian, when  we  are  able  to  restore  him  to  his  duty,  to  pray  for 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  when  we  can  send  them  the  Word 
of  God  and  missionaries  to  preach  it.  Particularly,  it  is  never 
enough  to  expend  our  benevolence  to  the  distressed  in  talking, 
however  wisely,  however  affectionately,  however  evangelically, 
concerning  their  sufferings  and  the  proper  means  of  relieving 
them ;  or  in  breathing  sighs,  or  shedding  tears,  or  uttering  good 
wishes  over  their  distresses.  J^  a  brother  or  sister  be  nakedj  or 
destitute  of  daily  food^  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them.  Depart  in 
peaccybeye  warmed  and  filed  ;  notwithstanding^ye  give  them  not 
those  things  which  are  needful  to  the  body  ;  what  doth  it  profit  ? 
Nothing  is  more  absurd,  nothing  is  more  contemptible,  than  the 
charity  which  evaporates  in  words  and  wishes. 

3«  It  is  our  duty  J  so  far  as  it  is  in  our  power  ^  to  relieve  greater 
distresses  in  preference  to  those  which  are  smalL 

The  smaller  sufferings  of  those  around  us,  are  by  no  means  to 
be  neglected  ;  and  they  liave  this  recommendation  to  our  parti- 
culai'  attention,  that  we  can  almost  always  relieve  them,  when 
such  as  are  greater  may  demand  efforts  beyond  the  limits  of  Our 
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ability.    When  this  is  not  the  case,  a  greater  suffering  prefers  a 
proportionally  stronger  claim  to  our  charitable  exertions. 

4.  When  we  have  objects  of  charity  in  our  neighbourhood fw 
whose  relief  we  propose  to  contribute  with  regularity^  it  is  ordmnrh 
ly  better  to  furnish  them  vfith  a  Considerable  Sum  at  once^  than  te 
communicate  to  them  the  same  aid  in  a  number  of  smaller  sums. 

Small  sums  are  not  only  of  little  value  in  reality;  bat  are 
usually  regarded,  especially  by  persons  of  this  class*  M  being 
still  less  valuable.  Improvidence  is  almost  always  a  promineot 
feature  in  the  character  of  those,  who  permanently  need  charity. 
They  neither  have  a  just  sense  of  the  value  of  property » nor  juit 
apprehensions  of  the  modes  in  which  it  may  be  laid  out  in  the 
best  manner.  Little  sums  will  in  their  view  be  incapable  of  an* 
swering  any  important  purpose;  and  they  rarely  think  of  hoard- 
ing them,  until  the  accumulation  shall  become  considerable. 
They  will  therefore,  usually  eipcnd  them  on  objects  of  small 
consequence  even  to  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  be- 
stower  will  become  their  treasurer  and  accumulate  for  them,  and 
thus  convert  the  shillings,  which  he  might  otherwise  distribute* 
into  a  single  benefaction  of  a  guinea  ;  they  would  rarely,  proba- 
bly never,  break  so  considerable  a  sum  for  any  of  those  triffing 
objects  upon  which  the  shillings  separately  given  would  all  have 
been  expended. 

It  will  commonly  add  much  to  the  benefit  of  such  a  distribution, 
if  it  should  also  be  made  at  stated  and  expected  times,  so  that 
the  object  of  the  beneficence  might  calculate  beforehand.  In 
this  case,  he  would  on  the  one  hand,  endeavour  to  supply  his  in- 
termediate wants,  and  on  the  other,  would  regularly  fix  upon  an 
important  purpose  for  which  the  expected  benefaction  would  be 
laid  out.  In  this  manner  they  will  learn  to  overcome  their  own 
want  of  economy,  and  acquire  a  degree  of  prudence  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  pecuniary  concerns,  to  which  otherwise  they 
would  be  strangers  through  life. 

5.   The  best  mode  of  communicating  pecuniary  assistance  to  such 

sufferers^  as  have  sufficient  health  and  capacity,  is  to  Employ  them. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  we  should  furnish  them  with  such  meani^ 

and  such  directions,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  earn 

so  much  of  their  subsistence,  as  can  be  brought  within  their  reach 
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by  their  own  industry.  Most  of  the  poor*  would  choose  to  sup- 
port themselves,  if  it  were  in  their  power.  He,  who  puts  it  in 
their  power,  delivers  them  from  the  painful  consciousness  of  be- 
ing burdensome  to  others ;  places  them  in  a  degree  of  independ- 
ence, which  is  rationally  pleasant;  and  in  many  instances,  ena- 
bles them  ultimately  to  earn  more  than  a  mere  subsistence ;  and 
thus  teaches  them  in  the  only  effectual  manner  how  to  provide 
for  themselves*  In  addition  to  all  this,  he  brings  them  within  the 
pale  of  character  and  reputation,  and  renders  them  useful  to 
themselves  and  to  mankind*  In  this  particular,  men  of  active 
and  extensive  business,  are  furnished  by  Providence  with  pecu- 
liar advantages  for  becoming  important  benefactors  to  mankind 
as  well  as  to  individuals. 

6.  Our  beneficence  is  often  rendered  to  others  much  more  useful- 
Iff  by  Personal  Exertions  in  their  behalf,  than  by  mere  contribution 
of  money* 

There  are  innumerable  cases  of  suffering,  of  which  property 
cannot  become  the  relief.  Of  this  nature,  are  those  of  sickness, 
pain,  sorrow,  disgrace,  decrepitude,  friendlessness,  the  necessity 
of  countenance,  a  broken  heart,  and  all  that  variety  of  anguish 
of  spirit  which  respects  our  salvation*  In  all  these,  and  in  many 
other  cases,  the  kindness  needed  is  not  pecuniary  bounty,  but 
those  good  offices  which  are  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  suffer- 
ing. Very  many  persons,  perhaps  almost  all  those  who  are  in 
easy  circumstances,  much  more  willingly  contribute  their  pro- 
perty than  their  personal  services*  To  give  a  small  sum  of  mo- 
ney, is  often  considered  as  an  easy  piece  of  self-denial ;  when  a 
personal  effort  is  regarded  as  a  serious  sacrifice. 

But  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  contribute  money  for  the  relief  of 
distress,  where  we  know  that  it  will  not  produce  the  relief.  The 
duty  demanded  by  our  circumstances,  the  benefit  needed  by 
those  whom  we  profess  to  befriend,  is  always  that,  of  course, 
which  will  effectuate  relief  for  the  calamity  actually  endured* 
Every  thing  else,  here,  is  comparatively  of  no  value. 

Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  the  benefit  communicated  in 
these  cases,  by  our  good  offices,  is  real,  while  that  intended, 
by  our  bounty,  is  imaginary ;  and  that,  in  proportion  to  the  self- 
denial  which  our  kindness  may  demand,  will  be  the  amiablencss 
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and  the  worth  of  the  disposition  by  which  it  is  rendered.  Evea 
in  cases  where  the  relief  of  suffering  is  to  be  accomplished  bj 
pecuniary  bounty,  it  will  often  be  true  that  he,  who  in  his  owo 
person  solicits  contributions,  is  a  greater  bene&ctor  than  any 
of  those  who  furnish  them,  even  without  supposing  him  to  con* 
tribute  at  alL 

But  in  a  great  multitude  of  cases,  some  of  which  have  been 
specified,  property  cannot  be  the  means  of  relief.  Proper^ 
cannot  watch  with  the  sick,  nor  administer  remedies  for  their  dis- 
eases, nor  heal  a  wounded  spirit,  nor  comfcMt  mourners,  nor  re- 
store resolution  to  the  discouraged,  nor  withdraw  a  wanderer 
from  vice  and  ruin,  nor  place  his  feet  in  the  way  of  life.  If  we 
are  really  charitable,  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  all  these  and  the 
like  kind  offices.  If  we  are  unwilling  to  do  them,  it  is  became 
we  are  destitute  of  charity. 

7.  IVe  are  bound  to  make  this  communication  of  beneficence  a 
fart  of  our  System  of  Hfe* 

When  once  it  is  determined  by  us,  that  the  performance  of  this 
duty  is  one  great  end  for  which  we  live,  and  that  a  considerable 
part  of  our  time,  our  labours,  and  our  substance,  is  to  be  emph^ed 
in  this  manner,  much  of  our  native  reluctance  to  it  may  be  re-^ 
gardcd  as  being  overcome.  Whatever  we  do  habitually,  how* 
ever  irksome  it  may  be  at  first,  will  in  the  end  be  willingly  done. 
At  first  we  think  of  little  beside  the  difficulties,  which  will  attend 
the  performance.  As  we  proceed,  the  employment  itself  gia- 
dually  becomes  pleasant ;  and  we  also  realize  more  and  more 
the  various  pleasures  by  which  it  is  attended.  At  the  same 
time,  whenever  any  conduct  becomes  part  of  our  system  of  ac- 
tion, as  we  regularly  expect  to  adopt  it,  we  make  a  regular  and 
constant  preparation  for  the  performance.  In  the  present  case, 
for  example,  when  it  has  become  an  habitual  object  to  bestow 
upon  the  poor  pecuniary  bounty ;  we  shall  so  regulate  our  ex- 
penses as  continually  to  be  in  possession  of  the  means  of  this 
bounty,  and  shall  not  be  unprovided,  when  the  occasions  for 
charity  occur.  If  personal  assistance  is  the  beneficence  demand- 
ed ;  we  shall  so  adjust  our  business,  as  to  be  able,  without  se- 
rious inconvenience,  to  perform  the  kind  offices  which  this  duty 
may  require.    Universally,  of  whatever  nature  the  good  to  be 
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done  may  be,  we  shall  in  this  case  be  prepared  to  do  it,  and  that 
as  a  part  of  the  business  of  life. 

On  the  contrary^  he,  who  performs  acts  of  charity  only  in  a 
desultory  and  occasional  manner,  will  find  himself  unready  to 
fulfil  such  of  its  demands  as  he  will  acknowledge  to  be  real  and 
obligatory,  will  halt  between  the  duty  and  the  sacrifice  which 
it  will  cost,  and  will  often  persuade  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
first  dictates  of  his  conscience,  that.in  the  existing  case  be  may 
be  lawfully  excused* 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  it  ought  to  be  diligently  re- 
membered, that  we  were  not  made  for  ourselves,  that  we  were 
made  for  the  glory  of  our  Creator  and  the  good  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  that  it  is  our  supreme  interest,  as  well  as  our  in- 
dispensable duty,  to  fulfil  this  exalted  end  of  our  being.  We  are 
ever  to  keep  before  our  eyes,  that  it  is  always  unnecessary  and 
usually  undesirable  for  us  to  be  rich ;  that  when  in  the  course  of 
honest  industry  we  become  rich,  we  are  peculiarly  obligated  to 
do  good^  to  be  rich  in  good  works j  ready  to  distributey  wiliing  to 
ernnmunicate ;  and  that,  in  this  manner,  we  shall  lay  up  in  store  for 
ourselves  a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to  come.  Still  fur- 
ther, we  are  bound  to  realize  that  our  property  belongs  to  God, 
tliat  to  us  it  is  a  mere  gift  of  his  bounty,  that  there  is  no  good  in  it, 
unless  we  gratefully  rejoice  in  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Giver, 
and  do  good  in  our  life,  and  that  then  only  we  are  entitled  to  en- 
joy the  good  of  all  our  labour.  Finally,  wc  are  to  realize  that 
God  is  especially  glorified  when  good  is  done  to  mankind. 

If  these  interesting  considerations  are  continually  kept  in  view 
and  brought  home  to  the  heart,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  we 
should  not  be  well  prepared  to  perform  all  those  actions,  which 
are  included  under  the  comprehensive  name  of  Charity. 

IV.  Among  the  numeroui  motives  to  the  performance  of  this 
duhf^  I  shall  select  thefollomng. 

1.  We  shall  preserve  ourselves  from  the  deplorable  passion  of 
avarice. 

Cast  back  your  eyes  for  a  moment  on  the  exhibition  made  of 
this  attribute  in  the  preceding  discourse,  and  tell  me.  Which  of 
you  is  willing  to  subject  himself  to  the  miserable  bondage  of  its 
domination  2    Which  of  you  is  willing  to  sustain  the  character. 
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which  of  you  to  perform  the  actions,  which  to  receive  the  reward  f 
Can  any  character  be  more  unfit  for  a  rational  being,  more 
odious  or  more  contemptible  in  itself,  or,  in  proportion  tct  its 
means,  more  mischievous  to  mankind  ?  How  emphatically  true  is 
it,  that  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  that  those  who 
love  it,  fall  into  temptation  andasnare^  andinto  many  foolish  and 
hurtful  lusts  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition  ^  that 
they  are  seduced  from  the  faith,  and  pierce  themselves  through, 
or,  as  in  the  original,  all  around^  with  many  sorrows !  -  Let  every 
one  of  you  who  is  a  child  of  God,  let  every  one  of  you  who  in- 
tends to  become  a  child  of  God,  flee  these  things,  and  follow  after 
righteousness,  godliness,  faith,  and  love* 

But  nothing  seems  better  fitted  to  prevent,  or  to  root  out,  this 
wretched  passion,  than  an  habitual  performance  of  the  duties  of 
charity.  He,  who  accustoms  himself  to  give  freely  and  to  act  kind* 
ly  to  others,  especially  to  the  poor  and  sufii^ring  from  whom  he 
can  rationally  hope  for  nothing  again,  can  scarcely  faiMn  the 
end  of  being  willing  to  give,  and  to  give  liberally*  For  a  truly 
charitable  man  to  be  covetous,  is  impossible. 

Let  me  add,  that  in  this  manner  also  we  shall  be  secured  from 
the  imputation  of  avarice.  Nothing  will  sooner  or  more  perfect- 
ly destroy  a  good  name,  than  this  imputation,  nothing  more  cer- 
tainly awaken  the  hatred  and  the  scorn  of  our  fellow-men,  no- 
thing more  certainly  preclude  us  from  any  rational  or  desirable 
influence  over  them. 

2.  By  a  faithful  performance  of  these  duties,  we  shall  secure  tp 
ourselves  the  Esteem  of  our  fellow-men. 

A  good  name,  says  Solomon,  is  better  than  great  riches.  Among 
all  the  things  which  are  done  by  man,  nothing  more  certainly  as- 
sures us  of  the  best  reputation,  than  a  regular  and  cheerful  per- 
formance of  charitable  oflices.  Not  only  do  the  wise  and  good, 
but  men  of  all  inferior  descriptions,  also,  readily  acknowledge 
the  worth  of  beneficence,  peculiarly  when  administered  to  such 
as  are  in  distress.  Excellence  in  other  forms  is  oftea  doubted, 
denied,  disrelished,  and  calumniated.  In  this,  it  seems  always 
to  be  respected.  The  character  acknowledged  is  not  merely 
good:  it  is  the  best.  The  hardest  heart  acknowledges  its 
worth;  and  the  most  niggardly  tongue  vibrates  in  its  praise. 
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How  often,  when  the  eye  is  wandering  over  published  accounts, 
even  fictitious  ones,  of  beneficence  administered  to  the  poor  and 
friendless,  does  the  tear  of  tenderness  and  sympathy  start,  and 
the  bosom  warm  with  pleasure  at  this  display  of  evangelical  ex- 
cellence !  Whose  voice  does  not  delight  to  sound  the  praises 
of  Howard ;  and  how  little  do  nobles,  heroes,  and  princes  ap- 
pear at  his  side ! 

In  the  possession  of  such  a  character,  we  of  course  acquire  a  hap- 
py influence  over  our  fellow-men ;  and  this  influence  is  the  chief 
means  of  our  usefulness.  An  individual  acting  alone  can  do 
little  towards  promoting  the  well-being  of  his  fellow-men ;  while 
the  same  individual,  by  means  of  extensive  influence,  may  be- 
come an  important  public  blessing.  Although,  therefore,  repu- 
tation, considered  merely  as  a  gratification  of  our  pride,  is  of  lit- 
tle consequence ;  its  value,  as  the  means  of  usefulness,  is  inesti- 
mable. In  this  view,  a  good  name  is  indeed  rather  to  be  cho' 
sen  than  great  riches^  and  loving-favour  than  silver  and  gold. 

3.  In  the  performance  of  these  duties^  we  insure  to  ourselves  the 
approbation  of  our  own  Consciences. 

This  is  always  the  consequence  of  performing  our  duty ;  yet 
there  are  some  duties,  from  which  it  springs  in  a  peculiar  degree. 
Among  these,  the  administration  of  charity  obviously  holds  a 
high  station.  As  there  is  something  eminently  lovely  in  benefi- 
cence to  the  eyes  of  those  who  look  on,  so  it  is  seen  to  be  thus 
lovely  by  the  eye  of  the  benefactor.  It  is  a  glorious  character 
of  God  that  he  is  good,  that  he  doeth  good,  and  that  his  tender 
mercies  arc  over  all  his  works.  This  character  we  never  so 
directly  and  peculiarly  resemble,  as  when  we  do  good  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Of  this  resemblance,  and  the  beauty  of  it, 
the  mind  is  conscious  of  course ;  and  surveying  the  Divine  image 
instamped  upon  itself,  beholds  its  lustre  and  loveliness  with  a 
delight  which  is  independent,  serene,  and  incomparably  superior 
to  every  thing  which  the  world  is  able  to  give  or  to  take  away. 

4.  It  secures  the  approbation  of  God. 

Concerning  this  truth  there  can  be  no  debate.  Multitudes  in- 
deed suppose  nothing  else  to  be  necessary  for  this  purpose ;  and 
seem  willing  to  consider  it  as  supplying  all  deficiencies  of  repent- 
ance, faith,  and  love  to  God.  even  when  their  beneficence  ib  that 
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of  the  hands,  and  not  that  of  the  heart.  This  undoubtedly  is  an  e^ 
ror,  and  a  very  dangerous  one.  Still  it  is  certain,  that  Evangelical 
beneficence  will  secure  to  us  the  Divine  approbation ;  for  he,  it 
whom  it  is  found,  will  certainly  possess  every  other  evangelical  at- 
tribute. In  an  eminent  degree,  is  it  obedience  to  very  Qiunefoai 
commands  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  in  a  degree  no  less  emioent,  is  it 
an  object  of  Scriptural  promises.  Blessed  is  he  thai  conncbrcifc 
ihe  poor:  ihe  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  iime  of  trouble  ;  ike  Lard 
will  preserve  himj  and  keep  him  alive  ^  and  he  shall  be  blesetd  i^mr 
the  earth :  the  Lord  will  strengthen  him  upon  the  bed  of  langmslir 
ing*  He  hath  dispersed;  he  hath  given  to  the  poor;  his  r^kl' 
eousness  endureth  for  ever^ 

6«  It  is  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  character  of  ihe  Redeemer* 

Jesus  Christy  saith  St.  Peter,  a  man  who  went  about  doing  good* 
How  exact  a  description  is  this  of  our  Saviour's  life !  To  pass 
by  the  divine  doctrines  which  he  taught,  how  entirely  were  all 
his  miracles  directed  to  this  single  end !  He  healed  the  sick ; 
he  fed  the  hungry ;  he  comforted  the  sorrowful ;  cleansed  the 
leprous,  cast  out  devils,  and  restored  soundness  to  the  lame, 
sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  life  to  the  dead :  and 
still  more  wonderful  were  his  sufferings.  All  the  contradiction 
which  he  endured  from  sinners,  all  the  agonies  of  the  garden  and 
the  cross,  and  all  the  humiliation  of  the  grave,  he  endured  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  wretched  apostates,  condemned  and 
ruined,  from  final  perdition.  How  lovely,  how  glorious  a  cha- 
racter !  Mine  electa  saith  God  the  Father,  in  whom  my  soul  de- 
lighteth  ;  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  What  An- 
gel would  not  delight  to  make  such  a  character  his  pattern! 
What  Christian  would  not  follow  his  example ! 

6.  It  will  secure  a  Divine  reward* 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that,  in  our  Saviour's  account  of 
his  administrations  at  the  final  day,  he  has  founded  his  approba- 
tion of  good  men  and  their  everlasting  reward,  upon  their  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  charity.  Come^  ye  blessed  of  my  Father^ 
will  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead  say  to  them  on  his 
right  hand,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  founda- 
tion of  ihe  world  ;  for  I  was  an  hungered^  and  ye  gave  me  meat ;  / 
nan  thirsty ,  and  ye  gave  me  drink;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took 
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me  in;  naked^  and  ye  clothed  me;  I  was  siekj  and  ye  visited  me; 
/  was  in  prison^  and  ye  came  unto  me.  Then  shall  the  righteous 
answer  him,  saying,  Lord^  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungered^  and  fed 
ihee;  or  thirsty,  and  gave  thee  drink?  When  saw  we  thee  a 
stranger,  and  took  thee  in ;  naked,  and  clothed  thee  ;  or  when  saw 
we  thee  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  came  tmlo  thee  ?  And  the  King 
shall  answer  and  say  unto  them.  Verily,  I  say  %mto  you,  inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  tinto  me. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cause,  expressly  assigned  for  the  con- 
demnation of  the  wicked  at  the  same  awfiil  day,  is  their  omission 
of  these  very  duties.  How  delightful,  then,  will  it  be,  to  go 
from  this  world  with  a  consciousness  that  the  duties  of  charity 
have  been  all  performed  by  ourselves !  How  melancholy,  how 
dreadful,  to  stand  before  the  Judge  with  a  conviction  that  they 
have  all  been  neglected ! 
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They^  that  will  be  rich^  fall  into  temptation,  and  a  snare,  and  into 
many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts  ^  which  drown  men  m  destruction 
and  perdition.  For,  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  eml; 
which  while  some  coveted  after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith, 
and  pierced  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows. 

In  the  two  preceding  discourses,  I  examined  the  Nature,  and 
Benefits  of  Contentment ;  the  immediate  object  of  Injunction  in 
the  Tenth  Command  :  and  of  Charity  ;  a  duty  which  it  obvious- 
ly implies.  The  subject,  which  next  offers  itself  to  considera- 
tion, is  the  Covetousness,  which  is  the  immediate  object  of  Prohi- 
bition in  this  precept.  This  I  shall  discuss  under  the  two  gene- 
Fal  heads  of  Avarice  and  Ambition. 

The  former  of  these  shall  occupy  the  present  discourse. 

The  spirit  of  Covetousness  extends,  indeed,  both  its  views, 
and  desires,  to  the  objects  of  Sensuality,  as  well  as  to  Wealth, 
and  Distinction.  But,  beside  that  these  are  not  commonly  con- 
sidered as  the  proper  objects  of  covetousness,  I  have  already  dis- 
coursed 60  extensively  concerning  several  sensual  gratifications, 
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as  to  render  it  unnecessary  agaiii  to  bring  th6m  into  a  particular 
examination. 
In  the  present  discussion,  it  is  my  deaign  to  consider, 

I.  The  Folly; 

II.  The  Guilt;  and, 

III.  The  Mischief s  ;  of  Avarice. 

All  these  subjects  are  directly  mentioned  in  the  Text.  Of 
those,  who  vnll  berich^  it  is  said,  that  they  fall  into  many  foolish 
huts.  These  lusts  are  also  said  to  be  hurtful^  and  to  drown  men 
in  destruction  and  perdition.  It  is  further  said,  that  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  Some^  who  had  coveted  after  t<,  in, 
or  before,  the  days  of  St.  Paul^  he  declares,  erredj  or  were  se- 
duced,yroiii  the  faith  ;  and  pierced  themselves  through  ;  visps^eigavj 
jnercid  theniselves  all  around;  with  many  sorrows.  Here,  we 
find  the  Folly,  Guilt,  and  Mischiefs,  of  Avarice  asserted  in  the 
strongest,  as  well  as  the  most  explicit,  terms^  What  is  thus  tes- 
tified by  St.  Pauli  the  common  sense  of  mankind  has,  in  every 
age  and  country,  attested  in  the  most  ample  manner.  All  na- 
tions, wherever  wealth  has  existed,  have  declared  Covetousness 
to  be  eminently /oo/t^A,  sinful^  and  mischievous.  A  stronger  spe- 
cimen of  this  testimony  can  hardly  be  given,  than  in  the  appro- 
priation of  the  name,  Miser,  a  wretch^  to  the  avaricious  man. 

The  proofs,  which  I  shall  give,  at  the  present  time,  of  the  Fol- 
fy  ofAvariccj  are  the  following. 

1 .  The  pursuits  of  the  Avaricious  Man  are  attended  by  mawf  tm- 
necessary  anxieties^  labours,  and  distresses. 

The  mind  of  an  avaricious  man  is  always  the  seat  of  eager 
desire.  So  peculiarly  is  this  the  fact,  that  the  words  Covetous 
and  CovetousnesSj  although  originally  signifying  any  inordinate 
desire,  denote  in  common  usage,  when  unqualified  by  other 
phraseology,  the  inordinate  desire  of  wealth;  and  are  equivalent 
to  the  words  Avaricious  and  Avarice,  This  fact,  more  strongly 
than  any  reasoning  could,  proves,  that  the  love  of  riches  is, 
usually,  in  an  eminent  degree,  inordinate.  But,  whenever  our 
desires  sustain  this  character,  the  mind  becomes  proportionally 
emxious.  Our  attainment  of  the  coveted  object  is,  in  most  cases, 
necessarily  uncertain.  Between  the  fear  of  losing,  and  the  hope 
of  acquiring,  it,  the  mind  is  necessarily  suspended.    As  these 
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desires  are  eoniinualUf  exerted,  the  suspense  becomes,  of  course, 
continual  also.  A  state  of  suspense  is  always  a  state  of  anxiety. 
Here,  the  anxiety  is  regularly  great,  and  distressing ;  because  the 
desires  are  incessant,  eager»  and  sufficiently  strong  to  control  all 
the  powers  of  the  mind. 

But  this  anxiety  is  unnecessarily  suffered.  All  the  prudence 
and  industry,  which  can  be  lawfully  exerted  for  the  acquisiiioB 
of  wealth,  may  be  employed,  and  all  the  property,  which  can  be 
lawfully  acquired,  may  be  gained,  without  the  exercise  of  a  sin- 
gle avaricious  feeling,  and  without  the  sufferance  of  a  single  ava* 
ricious  anxiety.  The  contented  man  often  becomes  rich,  to 
every  desirable  degree,  amid  the  full  possession  of  serenity, 
peace,  and  self-approbation. 

Nor  are  the  Labours  of  the  avaricious  man  (tf  a  less  unfortu- 
nate nature.  His  mind  is  continually  strained  with  effort.  The 
strength  of  his  desires,  goads  him  into  an  unceasing  course  of 
contrivances  to  gratify  them.  His  thirst  for  property  drives 
him  to  an  incessant  formation  of  plans,  by  which  he  hopes  to  ac* 
quire  it.  The  fear  of  lessening  what  he  has  acquired,  hurries 
him  into  an  endless,  and  wearisome,  train  of  exertions,  to  secure 
himself  Ax>m  losses.  Thus,  a  course  of  mental  toil  is  voluotari* 
ly  assumed  by  him,  resembling,  not  the  independent  labours  of 
a  freeman,  but 'the  drudgery  of  a  slave.  The  mind  of  an  old 
miser  is  thus  in  a  continual  state  of  travail ;  and  struggles  through 
life  under  the  pressure  of  an  iron  bondage. 

A  mind,  hurried  by  eager  schemes  of  effort,  is  always  a  tyrant 
to  the  body.  Accordingly,  the  bodily  labours  of  the  miser  com- 
mence before  the  dawn ;  worry  him  through  the  day  ;  and 
scarcely  permit  him  to  lie  down  at  night.  A  mere  dray-horse, 
he  is  destined  to  a  course  of  incessant  toil.  The  only  changes 
of  life  to  him  are  from  dragging  loads,  to  bearing  burdens; 
and  like  those  of  the  dray-horse,  they  are  all  borne,  and  drag* 
ged,  for  the  use  of  others. 

To  the  pains,  springing  hourly  from  tliis  unintermitted  toil,  are 
added  the  daily  reproaches  of  conscience ;  the  sufferings  of  dis- 
ease, and  accident,  to  which  such  a  life  is  peculiarly  exposed ; 
the  contempt  of  those  around  him ;  the  denial  of  their  pity  to  bin* 
sufi*erings  ;  and  their  universal  joy  in  his  mortification. 
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'S*  The  aishe$  of  the  avaricious  man  arefoUmoed  by  innumera" 
hie  LHsappQintmenlSm 

The  property,  which  he  covets,  he  often  faiU  to  acquire.  His 
plans,  although  formed  with  his  utmost  sagacity,  and  with  ex- 
ti*eme  care,  are  not  unfrequently  frustrated.  His  debtors  be- 
come  bankrupt*  His  hard  bargains  are  avoided.  His  deeds, 
or  other  obligations,  are  defective.  His  agents  are  often  un- 
skilful ;  often  unfaithful ;  and,  while  they  are  employed  merely 
because  they  will  serve  him  at  a  cheap  rate,  frequently  make 
their  service  distressingly  expensive.  Storms,  also,  will  blow, 
in  spite  of  his  wishes.  Shelves  will  spread ;  and  rocks  will  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  ships,  as  well  as  in  the  way  of  others*  The 
gain,  which  he  looks  for,  will,  often,  only  appear  to  excite  his 
most  anxious  desires,  and  mock  him  with  the  most  painful  disap- 
pointment. 

Scarcely  less  is  he  wounded,  when  the  gain  in  view  is  partial- 
ly acquired.  The  advantage  of  a  bargain,  the  amount  of  a  crop, 
or  the  profits  of  a  voyage,  are  less,  than  his  expectations  have 
promised.  As  his  calculations  are  all  set  high,  and  made  by  the 
hand  of  ardent  desire  ;  they,  of  course,  overrun  his  success*  But 
moderate  success  frustrates  imnioderate  desire  little  less  than  ab- 
solute disappointment* 

Should  we  even  suppose  his  success  to  equal  his  expectations ; 
he  will  be  still  disappointed*  He  covets  wealth,  for  the  godd, 
which  he  supposes  it  will  confer.  This  good,  is  not  the  supply 
of  his  wants,  the  communication  of  conveniences,  or  the  minis- 
tration of  luxuries.  Luxuries  and  conveniences,  he  has  not  a 
wish  to  enjoy ;  and  his  wants  might  be  supplied  by  a  tenth,  a 
twentieth,  or  even  a  hundredth,  part  of  what  he  possesses.  Per- 
sonal importance,  influence,  and  distinction,  constitute,  eminent- 
ly, the  good,  which  the  miser  expects  from  his  gains*  But  this 
object  he  often  fails  to  accomplish ;  and,  in  the  measure  which 
he  expects,  always.  Some  of  those  around  bim  will,  in  spite  of 
both  his  wishes,  and  labours,  be  richer  than  himself.  Others 
will  possess  superior  understanding:  and  others  superior  ex- 
cellence. Some,  or  all,  of  these  will  acquire  more  reputation, 
weight,  or  influence,  than  himself*  Thus  he  is  compelled  to  see 
men,  who  are  his  rivals,  whom  he  hates,  or  whom  he  either 
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dreads  as  being  more,  or  despises  as  being  less,  rich  than  bim* 
self,  raised  above  him  in  the  public  estimation :  while  his  owe 
mind  is  left  to  the  ranklings  of  envy,  and  the  miseries  of  disap- 
pointment. At  the  same  time,  he  is  frequently  stung  by  the  se- 
verities  of  well-founded  censure,  lashed  by  the  hand  of  scon, 
and  set  up  as  a  mark  for  the  shafts  of  derision.  He  is  also  witlh 
out  friends  ;  without  commiseration ;  without  esteem.  He,  who 
would  gain  esteem,  must  deserve  it.  He,  who  would  havt 
friends 9  must  show  himself  friendly .  He,  who  would  find  com* 
miseration,  must  commiserate  others. 

3.  The  Good^  which  the  avaricious  man  actually  gains^  is  Uh 
certain. 

Wealth  is  the  only  good,  which  he  seeks.  If  this,  then,  is 
lost ;  he  loses  his  all.  Nothing  can  be  more  unwise,  than  to 
center  all  our  views,  wishes,  and  labours,  in  uncertain  good«  But 
the  good  of  the  miser  is  eminently  uncertain.  No  truth  is  more 
attested  by  the  experience  of  man,  than  that  riches  make  to  ikem- 
selves  wings  as  an  eagle^  and  fly  away  towards  heaven.  The 
dangers,  to  which  wealth  is  exposed,  are  innumerable.  The 
schemes  of  its  possessor,  in  spite  of  all  human  sagacity,  will,  at 
times,  prove  abortive.  Flaws  will,  at  times,  be  found  in  the 
written  securities,  with  which  he  attempts  to  guard  his  gains. 
The  formation  of  them  will  often  be  committed  to  unskilful,  be> 
cause  they  are  cheap,  hands.  Incompetent,  and  unfaithful,  per- 
sons will,  at  times,  be  trusted,  because  they  offer  peculiarly  ad* 
vantageous  terms.  Houses,  notes,  bonds,  and  deeds  will,  at 
times,  be  consumed  by  fire.  Crops  will  fail.  Cattle  will  die. 
Ships  will  be  captured,  or  providentially  lost.  The  owner  and 
his  family  will  be  sick.  Debtors  will  abscond,  or  become  bank- 
rupt; and  swindlers  will  run  away  with  loans,  which,  in  spite 
of  avaricious  prudence,  they  have  obtained.  In  every  case  of 
such  a  nature,  the  miser's  regrets  are  throes;  his  disappoint- 
ments are  agonies.  The  instinctive  language  of  his  heart  is.  Ye 
have  taken  away  my  gods  /  and  what  have  I  more  ? 

But  Avarice  often  amasses  wealth  for  its  heirs.  Solomon  hat- 
ed all  the  labour  J  which  he  had  undergone,  to  acquire  riches, 
because  he  should  leave  them  to  the  man^  who  should  come  after 
him;  and  knew  not  whether  he  would  be  a  wise  man^  or  a  fool. 
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This  uncertainty  attends  every  man,  who  amasses  wealth.  His 
destined  heir,  or  heirs,  may  be  wise,  and  prudent ;  inclined  to 
such  expenses  only,  as  are  useful;  and  prepared  to  preserve 
their  inheritance,  undiminished,  for  those,  who  shall  come  after 
them.  But  they  may  die  before  they  receive  their  patrimony  ; 
and  leave  it  to  the  possession  of  prodigals ;  to  men,  who  will 
expend  it  for  purposes,  which  the  original  owner  most  abhorred  ; 
and  in  a  manner  so  rapid  and  wanton,  as  would,  if  he  were  liv- 
ing, scarcely  leave  him  the  possession  of  his  reason.  The  inten- 
tion of  all  men,  who  lay  up  property  for  their  children,  is  un- 
questionably to  do  them  good.  How  often  is  this  intention  de- 
feated !  The  property  accumulated  is  designed  to  make  them 
rich.  How  often  is  it  the  very  means  of  making  them  poor!  It 
is  bequeathed,  to  make  them  happy.  How  often  is  it  the  cause 
of  their  ruin !  How  often  is  a  splendid  inheritance  the  source 
of  idleness,  profusion,  negligence,  gambling,  rash  adventure, 
and  speedy  beggary !  To  harass  one's  self  through  life,  merely 
to  promote  these  miserable  ends,  is  certainly,  if  any  thing  is, 
vunity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

4.  TTic  avaricious  man  incapacitates  himself  to  enjoy  the  very 
good^  which  he  seeks. 

In  order  to  enjoy  any  kind  of  good,  it  is  indispensable,  that 
ure  should  experience  some  degree  of  contentment;  at  least, 
during  the  period  of  enjoyment.  But  Ae,  that  loveth  silver^  will 
never  be  satisfied  with  silver ;  nor  he,  that  loveth  abundance j  with 
increase.  The  desire  of  gain  enlarges  faster,  than  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  romantic  acquisitions ;  and,  were  pounds  to  be  ac- 
cumulated as  rapidly,  as  the  most  favoured  children  of  fortune 
multiply  pence ;  the  eager  mind  would  still  overleap  the  limits 
of  its  possessions,  and  demand  new  additions  to  its  wealth  with 
accelerated  avidity.  As  these  desires  increase;  the  fear,  the 
reluctance,  to  enjoy  what  is  accumulated,  are  proportionally  in- 
creased. The  miser,  instead  of  furnishing  himself  with  more 
stratifications,  and  enjoying  them  more  highly,  as  his  means  of 
indulgence  are  increased,  lessens  them  in  number  and  degree  ; 
and  tastes  them  with  a  more  stinted,  parsimonious  relish.  His 
habitation,  his  dress,  his  food,  his  equipage,  all  become  more 
decayed,  mean,  and  miserable,  continually;  because  he  feels 
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less  and  less  able  to  afford,  first  coDveniences,  then  comforts,  and 
then  necessaries.  Although  he  wanteth  nothing  for  his  aowl  9f 
all  that  he  desireth  ;  yet  God  giveth  him  not  power  to  eai  thereof. 
A  rich  miser,  who  lives  like  a  beggar,  is  only  a  beggar,  dreamiog 
that  he  is  rich. 

II.  7%6  Ouilt  of  Avarice  may  be  illustrated  in  the  f Morning 
manner. 

1 .  The  disposition  is  in  itself  grossly  sinful* 

This  truth  the  Scriptures  have  exhibited  with  peculiar  force. 
Covetousness^  saith  St.  Patd,  is  idolatry.  Every  person,  who 
has  read  his  Bible,  knows  that  idolatry  is  mailed  in  the  Scrip 
tures  as  pre-eminent  sin;  as  peculiarly  the  aiominabU  thimgy 
which  God  says,  My  soul  hates.  Its  enormity  I  have  illustrated 
in  a  former  discourse.  It  will,  therefore,  be  oonecessary  to  ex- 
patiate upon  it  here.  I  shall  only  observe,  at  we  are  taught  by 
St.  Paid,  that  no  whoremonger,  nor  tmclean  person,  nor  wvetous 
many  who  is  an  idolater,  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  J  and  of  God. 

Common  sense  has  long  since  pronounced  the  avaricious  man 
to  be  an  idolater,  in  the  adage,  proverbially  used  to  describe  his 
character ;  that  he  "  makes  gold  his  god.^^  Plainly,  he  prefers 
wealth  to  every  other  object;  and  consecrates  his  heart,  his  ta- 
lents, and  his  time,  to  the  single  purpose  of  becoming  rich.  To 
this  object  he  evidendy  postpones  the  real  God;  and  neither 
renders  to  him,  nor,  while  avarice  predominates,  can  render,  his 
affections,  or  his  services.  With  such  love  of  the  worlds  the  love 
of  the  Father  cnnnot  be  united.  But  how  sordid,  how  shameful, 
how  sinful,  is  it  thus  to  worship  and  serve  a  contemptible  crea- 
ture more  than  the  Creator  ^  who  is  blessed  for  ever!     Amen. 

By  this  disposition  he,  in  whom  it  dwells,  is  unfitted  for  all  his 
duty  to  God,  Our  duty  to  God  is  performed,  if  performed  at  all, 
from  that  supreme  love  to  him,  which  is  enjoined  in  the  first,  and 
greatest,  command  of  the  Moral  Law.  But  the  heart  of  the  ava- 
ricious man  cannot  thus  love  God,  because  he  renders  this  love 
to  the  world.  He  cannot  worship  God,  because  he  worships 
gold.  He  cannot  serve  God,  because  he  serves  Mammon. 
Thus,  his  heart  is  alienated  from  his  Maker ;  and  his  life  employ- 
ed in  a  continual  and  gross  impiety. 
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2.  Avaric€  spttdiUf  deitrtn/i  the  tenderness^  both  of  the  Hearty 
and  of  the  Conscience* 

To  be  without  natural  affection  is,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  well  as  that  of  common  sense,  to  be  eminently  and  hope- 
lessly sinful.  But  nothing  sooner  hardens  the  native  feelings  o( 
the  heart,  than  the  love  of  riches.  Open  to  them^  the  soul  is 
sealed  up  to  every  thing  else ;  and  loves  nothing  in  comparison 
with  them.  Soon,  and  easily,  it  becomes  callous  to  all  the  ob- 
jects of  tenderness,  and  endearment ;  forgets  the  neighbour,  the 
poor,  and  the  distressed ;  and  neglects  even  its  nearest  friends, 
and  relations.  To  such  a  heart,  poverty  petitions,  distress 
pleads,  and  nature  cries,  in  vain.  Its  ears  are  deaf;  its  eyes 
blind ;  and  its  hands  closed.  In  vain  the  unhappy  petitioner 
approaches  with  the  hope  of  finding  relief.  Instead  of  meeting 
with  the  tear  of  sympathy,  and  the  gentle  voice  of  compassion, 
he  is  driven  from  the  gate  by  the  insults  of  a  slave,  and  the 
growl  of  a  mastiff. 

With  tenderness  of  feeling,  vanishes,  also,  tenderness  of  eon^ 
science :  that  inestimable  blessing  to  man :  the  indispensable 
means  of  piety,  and  salvation.  The  continual  increase  of  the 
appetite  for  wealth,  continually  overcomes  its  remonstrances,  and 
gradually  diminishes  its  power.  Conscience,  often  vanquished, 
is  vanquished  with  ease.  Avarice  accomplishes  this  defeat  every 
day,  and  every  hour.  Soon,  therefore,  its  voice,  always  disre- 
garded, ceases  to  be  heard.  Then  Religion  and  duty  plead  with 
as  little  success,  as  friendship  and  suffering  pleaded  before.  All 
the  motives  to  repentance,  faith,  and  obedience,  lose  their  pow- 
er; and  might  with  equal  efficacy  be  addressed  to  blocks  and 
stones. 

To  the  miser,  nothing  is  of  any  value  but  wealth.  But  wealthy 
Conscience  cannot  proffer ;  the  Scriptures  do  not  insure ;  God 
does  not  promise.  Therefore  Conscience,  the  Scriptures,  and 
God,  are  of  no  value  to  him.  To  riches,  to  bargains,  to  loans, 
to  amassing,  to  preserving,  he  is  alive.  To  reformation,  to  piety, 
to  salvation,  he  is  dead. 

3.  The  life  of  the  avaricious  man  is  an  unceasing  course  of 
Injustice* 

It  is  an  unceasing  course  of  Fraud.    Few  such  men  fail  of 
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being  guilty  of  open  dishonesty :  the  natural  and  almost  neces- 
sary consequence  of  a  covetous  disposition.  Should  we  suppose 
him  to  escape  this  iniquity,  and,  fixing  his  standard  of  morality 
as  high,  as  any  avaricious  man  knows  how  to  fix  it,  to  make  the 
law  of  the  land  his  rule  of  righteousness ;  he  will  still  live  a  l^t 
of  fraud.  His  only  scheme  of  action  is,  uniformly,  to  get  is 
much,  as  that  law  will  permit :  and  it  will  permit,  because  it 
cannot  prevent,  frauds  innumerable.  Every  hard  bargain,  as  1 
have  formerly  observed,  is  a  fraud :  and  the  bargains  of  this 
man,  unless  his  weakness  forbids,  or  Providence  prevents,  are  all 
hard.  But  his  life  is  spent  in  making  such  bargains ;  and  is 
therefore  spent  in  fraud. 

It  is,  also,  an  unceasing  course  of  oppression.  The  bar- 
gains, which  I  have  already  specified,  are  not  fraudulent  only; 
they  are  cruel.  They  are  made,  in  innumerable  instances,  with 
the  poor  and  suffering;  and  fill  his  coffers  out  of  the  pittance  of 
want,  and  the  gleanings  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless.  With 
an  iron  hand,  he  grasps  the  earnings  of  the  necessitous ;  and 
snatches^  and  devours^  on  the  right  hand^  and  on  the  Irft. 

In  this  oppression,  his  own  family  take  their  full  thart.  His 
coffers,  indeed,  are  rich.  But  himself  and  his  iamily  are  poor. 
Often  are  they  denied  even  the  comforts  of  life;  and,  always, 
that  education,  and  those  enjoyments,  which  wealth  is  destined 
to  supply.  Their  food  is  mean  and  stinted.  Their  clothes  arr 
the  garb  of  poverty.  The  education,  which  they  receive,  is 
such,  as  forms  a  menial  character ;  and  fits  them  only  for  a  menial 
condition.  Their  comforts  arc  measured  out  to  them,  not  in 
streams,  but  in  solitary  drops.  When  they  are  settled  in  life; 
the  means  of  business  and  enjoyment  are  supplied  to  them  with 
so  parsimonious  a  hand,  as  to  cut  them  off*  from  every  useful  plan, 
and  every  comfortable  expectation.  If  hope  at  any  time  shines 
upon  them ;  it  shines,  only  to  be  overcast.  By  their  parent, 
they  are  continually  mocked  with  the  cup  of  Tantalus ;  which 
they  are  permitted,  indeed,  to  touch,  but  not  to  taste.  When  he 
leaves  the  world,  and  is  compelled  to  impart  his  possessions  to 
them ;  they  find  themselves  by  a  stinted  education,  and  shrivel- 
led habits,  rendered  wholly  unable  cither  to  enjoy  their  wealth 
themselves,  or  make  it  useful  to  others* 
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4.  The  Covetims  mun  is  ^most  of  course  a  Liar, 

The  great  design  of  the  avaricious  man,  which  fills  his  heart, 
spreads  through  his  life,  and  cQintrols  all  his  conduct,  is  to  get  as 
much  as  he  can  ;  at  least,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  legally,  and 
safely.  This  is  the  utmost  point  of  honesty,  ever  aimed  at  by 
an  araricious  raan«  If  this'be  attained ;  such  a  man  always  re- 
gards himself  as  being  really  honest.  But  in  this  he  is  wonder- 
fully deceived.  His  favourite  principle  conducts  him,  regular- 
ly, to  unceasing  firaud ;  and  regularly  issues  in  a  course  of  lying* 
As  it  is  his  aim  always  to  sell  for  more,  and  buy  for  less,  than 
justice  will  permit ;  he  of  course  represents  the  value  of  his  own 
commodities  to  be  greater,  and  that  of  his  neighbour's  to  be 
less,  than  the  truth.  As  he  spends  most  of  his  life  in  buying 
and  selling,  or  in  forming  schemes  to  buy  and  sell,  in  this  man- 
ner ;  he  employs  no  small  part  of  it  either  in  actual,  or  intention- 
al, lying.  To  compass  the  same  object  also,  he  is  equally 
tempted  to  misrepresent  his  own  circumstances;  the  state  of 
the  markets;  the  quality  and  quantity,  the  soundness,  weight, 
and  measure,  of  the  commodities,  which  he  sells ;  and,  so  far  as 
may  be,  of  those  which  he  buys.  Thus  the  horse,  Ibe  house,  or 
the  land,  which  he  k  about  to  buy,  is,  according  to  his  own  ac^ 
count,  poor,  defective,  and  of  litde  value.  But  as  soon  he  chooses 
to  sell  it,  it  has,  according  to  his  own  account,  also,  wonderfully 
changed  its  nature ;  and  become  excellent,  free  from  every  de- 
fect, and  of  very  superior  value.  Yet,  with  this  chain  of  false- 
hoods always  hanging  about  his  neck,  the  miserable  wretch 
is  frequently  so  blind,  as  not  to  mistrust  that  he  is  a  liar. 

5.  All  thesej  and  alt  other ^  sins  of  the  avaricious  man  speedily 
become  gross  and  rank  Habits* 

I  know  of  no  disposition,  which  sooner,  or  more  effectually, 
makes  a  man  blind  to  his  own  character,  than  Avarice.  The 
Miser  rarely,  if  ever,  mistrusts  that  he  is  a  sinner.  He  thinks 
himself  only  a  rich  man.  He  does  not  dream,  that  he  is  an  op- 
pressor, a  liar,  and  a  cheat ;  but  merely  supposes  himself  to  be 
prosperous,  sagacious,  and  skilled  in  business.  With  these 
views  he  will  naturally  entertain  no  thoughts  of  repentance ;  and 
no  suspicion,  that  it  is  necessary  for  him.  His  conscience,  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  has,  in  the  mean  time,  lost  its  power  to  remon- 
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strate,  and  to  alarm.  His  heart,  also,  is  so  entirely  engrossed 
by  schemes  of  accumulating  wealth,  or  is  rather  so  absolutely 
possessed  by  the  daemon  of  avarice,  as  to  have  neither  time,  nor 
room,  for  the  admission  of  a  thought  concerning  reformation. 
He  is  left,  therefore,  to  the  domination  of  this  wretched  appetite ; 
and  becomes  fixed,  and  hardened,  in  all  his  sins,  without  a 
check,  and  without  resistance.  There  is,  probably,  no  more 
obdurate  heart,  than  that  of  avarice ;  and  no  more  hopeless  cha- 
racter. Every  passage  to  it  appears  to  be  closed  up,  except 
one ;  and  that  is  opened  only  to  gain. 

III.  The  Mischiefs  of  Avarice  are  irmumerahle.  A  few  of  them 
only  can  be  even  mentioned  at  the  present  time.  These  1  shall 
consider  as  Personal^  Private^  and  Public. 

Among  the  Personal  Mischiefs  of  Avarice,  are  to  be  reckoned 
all  the  FoUiesj  and  all  the  Sins  which  have  been  already  speci- 
fied ;  so  far  as  their  influence  terminates  in  the  avaricious  man 
himself.  They  are  not  sins  and  follies  only ;  they  are  mischiefi 
also;  as  indeed  is  cveiy  other  sin  and  folly.  As  mischiefs,  their 
combined  ef&cacy  is  very  great,  malignant,  and  dreadful ;  such 
as  would  be  deliberately  encountered  by  no  man,  bul  a  profli- 
gate ;  such  as  would  make  a  considerate  man  tremble. 

To  these  let  me  add  the  guilt,  and  misery,  of  DiscontenimaU 
and  Envy.  However  fast  the  wealth  of  the  avaricious  man  may 
increase  ;  to  whatever  size  the  heaps  may  swell ;  his  accumula- 
tions  always  lag  behind  his  wishes.  Indeed,  they  never  keep 
pace  with  what  he  feels  to  be  his  due.  In  his  own  view  he  has  a 
right  to  be  rich :  and  he  regards  the  Providence  of  God  as  un- 
der a  species  of  obligation  to  make  him  rich.  To  these  claims, 
his  wishes  furnish  the  only  limit :  and,  whenever  they  arc  not 
satisfied ;  as  is  always  the  case,  unless  in  the  moment  of  some 
distinguished  success ;  he  becomes  fretful,  impatient,  and  angryt 
at  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  He  may  not,  indeed,  accuse 
God  of  injustice,  face  to  face.  But  he  murmurs  at  His  Provi- 
dence under  the  names  of  fortune  j  chance,  lucky  the  state  of  things^ 
and  the  course  of  events.  Against  these,  and  through  these, 
against  God,  his  complaints  are  loud,  vehement,  bitter,  full  of 
resentment,  and  full  of  impiety. 

Amid  the  troubles,  derived  from  this  source,  he  cannot  fail, 
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whenever  he  looks  around  him,  to  find  some  men  happier,'as  well 
as  more  prosperous,  at  least  in  some  respects,  than  himself. 
This  man  may  be  richer.  That,  though  inferior  in  wealth,  may 
possess  a  piece  of  land,  a  house,  a  servant,  which,  although  a 
darling  object  of  his  covetous  desires,  he  may  be  unable  to  ob- 
tain. A  third  may  have  more  reputation.  A  fourth  may  have 
more  influence.  A  fifth  may  be  better  beloved.  Towards  any, 
or  all,  of  these,  his  envy  may  he  directed  with  as  malignant  a  spi* 
rit,  as  his  murmuring  against  God.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of 
a  mind  more  wretched,  or  more  odious,  than  that,  which  makes 
itself  miserable  at  the  sight  of  happiness,  enjoyed  by  others ; 
and  pines  at  the  thought  of  enjoyments,  which  are  not  its  own. 
This  spirit  is  the  vulture  of  Promttheusy  preying  unceasingly 
upon  his  liver ;  which  was  for  ever  renewed,  that  it  might  be 
for  ever  devoured. 

With  Envy,  Discontentment,  its  twin-sister,  perpetually  dwells. 
The  wretch,  whose  heart  is  the  habitation  of  both,  is  taught, 
and  influenced,  by  them  to  believe,  that  God  is  his  enemy, 
because  He  does  not  minister  to  his  covetousness ;  and  that 
men  are  his  enemies,  because  they  enjoy  the  good,  which  God 
has  given  them.  Even  happiness  itself,  so  delightful  wher- 
ever it  is  seen,  to  a  benevolent  eye,  is  a  source  of  anguish  only 
to  him,  unless  when  locked  up  in  his  own  cofllers. 

The  grovelling  and  gross  taste  of  the  miser,  is  in  my  view  also 
eminently  pernicious.  To  be  under  the  government  of  such  a 
taste,  is  plainly  to  be  cut  off  from  ail  rich  and  refined  enjoyment. 
The  miser  endeavours  to  satiate  himself  upon  the  dross  of  hap- 
piness. But  he  neither  discerns,  nor  seeks  for  the  Jine  gold. 
The  delicious  viands  proffered  to  intelligent  and  immortal  minds 
by  the  beneficence  of  God,  are  lost  upon  a  palate,  which  can 
ftatiate  itself  upon  garbage.  The  delightful  emotions  of  con- 
tentment, gratitude,  and  complacency  towards  his  Maker ; 
the  sweets  of  a  self>approving  mind ;  the  charming  fruition  of 
tenderness  and  sympathy ;  the  refined  participation  of  social 
good  ;  and  the  elevated  satisfaction,  which  springs,  instinctively, 
from  the  beneficent  promotion  of  that  good ;  can  never  find  an 
entrance  into  a  heart,  all  the  avenues  to  which  are  barred  up  by 
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the  hand  of  Avarice.    But  to  lose  these  blessings  is  to  lose  infi^ 
nitcly. 

At  the  same  timc»  the  miser  waeiei  of  course  his  im/  of  Proba- 
Hon.  His  life  is  wholly  occupied  by  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  Of 
sin  and  ruin,  of  holiness  and  Heaven,  he  has  not  time  even  to 
think.  His  life  is  too  short  for  the  accomplishment  of  hift  raaio 
object.  Suns,  for  him,  rise  too  late ;  and  set  too  soon.  Too 
rapidly  do  his  days  succeed  each  other ;  and  too  early  do  they 
terminate  their  career.  His  last  sickness  arrests  him,  while  he 
is  counting  his  gold  :  and  death  knocks  at  his  door,  while  he  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  gainful  bargain.  Thus  he  is  hurried,  and  goad- 
ed, through  the  journey  of  life,  by  his  covetousness ;  and  finds 
no  opportunity  to  pause,  and  think  upon  the  concerns  of  he 
soul ;  no  moment,  in  which  he  can  withdraw  his  eye  from  gain, 
and  cast  a  look  toward  Heaven.  It  is  easier,  saith  our  Savkrar, 
for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  tman 
to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God, 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  they,  that  wUl  be  rieh^  fall  into  tem/Uh 
tion,  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurifiU  lustw^  mkiA 
drown  men  in  destruction  andferditUm  ;  that  the  line  offmmugis 
the  root  of  all  evil;  and  that  such,  as  covet  effter  ii,  frierce  IAm»> 
selves  through  with  many  sorrows. 

The  Private  Mischiefs  of  Avarice  are  those^  which  affect  tmAop- 
pily  the  interests  of  families,  and  neighbourhoods. 

To  these  little  circles,  formed  to  be  happy,  and  actually  the 
scenes  of  the  principal  happiness,  furnished  by  this  world,  the  mi- 
ser is  a  common  nuisance.  To  his  family  he  presents  the  misera- 
ble example  of  covetousness,  fraud,  oppression,  falsehood,  and 
impiety ;  and  the  most  humiliating  and  distressing  living  picture  of 
an  abandoned  worldling,  forgetting  his  God  and  forgotten  by  Him ; 
worshipping  gold ;  ever  craving  and  devouring,  but  never  satis- 
fied; denying  himself,  and  his  household,  the  comforts  of  life; 
and  imparting  to  them  the  necessaries  only  in  crumbs  and 
shreds;  living  a  life  of  perpetual  meanness  and  debasement; 
wasting  the  day  of  probation ;  treasuring  up  wrath  against  the 
day  of  wrath;  advancing  onward  to  his  final  account  without 
an  effort,  or  a  thought,  of  preparation  for  this  tremendous  event: 
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and,  all  this  while,  irresistibly  endeared  to  them  by  the  strong 
power  of  natural  affection. 

On  the  neighbourhood  the  miser  inflicts  the  complicated,  harass* 
img,  and  intense^  evils  of  continually  repeated  fraud  and  oppression. 
Wherever  such  a  man  plants  himself,  sufferings  spring  up  all 
around  him.  To  the  young,  the  ignorant,  the  thoughtless,  and 
the  necessitous,  he  lends  money  at  exorbitant  interest,  and  with 
ten-fold  security.  The  payment  he  discourages,  until  the  amount 
has  become  sufficient  to  enable  him,  with  a  suit,  to  enclose  their 
whole  possessions  in  his  net.  To  the  poor  and  suffering,  also, 
be  sells,  at  unconscionable  prices,  the  necessaries  of  life*  Notes, 
bonds,  and  mortgages,  given  by  persons  of  the  same  description^ 
he  buys  at  an  enormous  discount.  Of  estates,  left  intestate,  he 
watchfully  seeks,  and  with  art  and  perseverance  obtains,  the 
Administration.  When  others  are  obliged  to  buy,  he  sells :  and, 
when  others  are  obliged  to  sell,  he  buys.  In  this  manner  his 
loans  are  almost  instantaneously  doubled ;  and  property,  mort- 
gaged to  him  for  a  tenth  part  of  its  value,  is  swallowed  up.  The 
estates  of  widows  and  orphans  melt  away  before  his  breath,  as 
the  snow  beneath  the  April  sun.  The  possessions  of  all  around 
him  move  only  towards  his  den.  The  farm  and  the  house,  the 
garden  and  the  cottage,  the  herd  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  wi- 
dow's cow  and  ten  sheep  on  the  other,  go  down  together  into 
this  open  sepulchre.  Over  the  miserable  beings,  who  cannot 
escape  his  fangs,  he  reigns  with  a  despotic  and  wolfish  dominion. 
All  around  him  tremble  at  his  nod :  and,  should  any  one  retain 
sufficient  energy  to  question  his  pleasure,  or  dispute  his  control, 
he  points  his  eyes  to  the  jail,  and  hushes  every  murmur  to  si- 
lence, and  every  thought  to  despair. 

Jfor  does  he  less  injure  Society,  although  the  injury  is  ordinari- 
ly less  observed,  as  being  less  felt,  by  corrupting  both  his  family 
and  his  neighbourhood.  His  example  emboldens,  his  skill  in- 
structs, and  his  success  allures,  those,  who  are  witnesses  of  his 
life,  to  pursue  the  same  course  of  villainy  and  oppression.  All 
the  sagacious,  sharpen  their  cunning  by  his  practical  lessons. 
The  intrepid,  become  daring  by  his  example.  The  greedy  be- 
come ravenous  by  his  success.  Thus  the  spirit  of  Avarice  i^ 
caught ;  its  villainies  are  multiplied ;  and  a  poisonous  cion  en- 
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grafted  upon  every  stock  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  own  sons, 
if  not  broken  down  by  his  hard-handed  parsimony,  or  induced  bj 
their  sufferings  to  detest  it,  and  rush  into  the  opposite  extreme 
of  profusion,  become  proficients  in  all  the  mysteries  of  fraud  and 
oppression :  not  instructed,  and  led,  only,  but  drilled  into  the 
eager,  shrewd,  and  gainful  pursuit  of  wealth.  From  him  thej 
learn  to  undervalue  all  rules  of  morality,  except  the  law  of  the 
land ;  to  violate  the  dictates  of  compassion ;  to  burst  the  boodi 
of  conscience ;  and  to  regard  with  indifference,  and  contempt, 
the  Will  of  God.  In  his  house,  as  in  a  second  Jiewgaie^  young 
men  soon  become  old  in  villainy ;  and  with  a  heart  prematurelj 
hardened  into  stone,  and  hands  trained  to  mischief  by  trans- 
ferred experience,  are  turned  loose  to  prey  upon  the  vitals  of 
Society. 

The  Public  Mischiefs  of  Avarice  are  not  less  numerous ;  and 
are  of  incomprehensible  magnitude.     It  was  one  of  the  glorioot 
characteristics  of  the  men,  recommended  by  Jethro  to  Moses^  to  fiB 
the  stations  of  Rulers,  that  they  hated  covetousness  :  a  characte- 
ristic indispensable  to  him,  who  would  rule  justly^  and  be  a  mi- 
nister  of  God  for  good  to  his  people.     When  Avarice  ascends  the 
chair  of  state,  mingles  with  the  councils  of  princes,  seats  herself 
on  the  bench  of  justice,  or  takes  her  place  in  the  chamber  of  le- 
gislation ;  nay,  when  she  takes  possession  of  subordinate  depart- 
ments, particularly  of  those,  which  are  financial,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  government ;  her  views  become  extended,  and  her  ravages 
terrible.     The  man,  over  whom  she  has  established  her  dominion, 
sees,  even  in  the  humblest  of  these  stations,  prospects  of  acquir- 
ing wealth  opening  suddenly  upon  him,  of  which  he  before  never 
formed  a  conception.     In  the  mysterious  collection  of  revenues, 
the  mazy  management  of  taxes,  the  undefined  claims  for  perqui- 
sites, the  opportunities   of  soliciting  and  receiving  customary 
bribes,  and  in  the  boundless  gulf  of  naval  and  military  contracts, 
he  beholds  new  means,  and  new  motives,  for  the  exercise  of  all 
liis  talents,  fraud,  and  rapacity,  and  for  the  speedy  acquisition 
of  opulence,  crowding  upon  him  at  once.     The  alluring  scene  he 
surveys  with  the  same  spirit,  with  which  a  vulture  eyes  the  field 
of  blood.     Every  thing,  on  which  he  can  fasten  his  talons,  here 
l^pcomes  his  prey.     The  public  he  cheats  without  compunction : 
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individual  he  oppresses  without  pity.  There  is  sufficient 
wealth  in  the  world  to  supply  all  its  inhabitants  with  comfort. 
But,  when  some  beoome  suddenly,  and  enormously,  rich,  multi- 
tudes must  sink  into  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty.  To  enable 
a  single  farmer  of  revenues,  or  a  single  contractor,  to  lodge  in  a 
palace,  to  riot  at  the  table  of  luxury,  and  to  roll  on  wheels  of 
splendour,  thousands  have  sweat  blood,  and  wrung  their  hands 
in  agony.  But  what  is  all  this  to  him  ?  He  is  rich ;  whoever 
else  may  be  poor.  He  is  fed ;  whoever  else  may  starve.  The 
frauds  and  ravages  of  public  agents,  which  find  palliation,  coun- 
tenance, and  excuse,  from  the  fact,  that  they  have  become  cus- 
tomary, constitute  no  small  part  of  that  oppression,  which  has 
awakened  the  groans  and  cries  of  the  human  race,  from  the  days 
of  J^mrod  to  the  present  hour. 

But  Avarice  is  not  confined  to  subordinate  agents.  Often  it 
ascends  the  throne,  and  grasps  the  sceptre.  The  evils,  of  which 
it  is  the  parent  in  this  situation,  are  fully  proportioned  to  iU: 
power ;  and  outrun  the  most  excursive  wanderings  of  imagina- 
tion. A  large  part  of  the  miseries,  entailed  on  mankind  by  op- 
pressive taxes  at  home,  and  ruinous  wars  abroad,  are  created  by 
the  lust  for  plunder.  This  fiend  hurried  the  Spaniards  to  Amtri^ 
^a;  and  stung  them  into  the  perpetration  of  all  those  cruelties, 
which  laid  waste  the  Empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru*  The  same 
foul  spirit  steered  the  slave-ships  of  America  and  Eftrope  to  the 
African  shores ;  tore  from  their  friends,  children,  and  parents, 
ten  millions  of  the  unoffending  natives ;  transported  them,  in 
chains,  across  the  Atlantic^  and  hurried  them  to  the  grave  by 
oppressive  toil,  torture,  and  death.  Every  where,  and  in  every 
age,  she  has  wasted  the  happiness,  wrung  the  heart,  and  poured 
out  the  blood,  of  man.  Relentless  as  death,  and  insatiable  as 
the  grave,  she  has  continually  apened  her  mouih  zoithout  measure  ; 
and  the  glory^  the  multitude^  and  the  pomp  of  cities,  states,  and 
empires,  have  descended  into  the  abyss ! 
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Romans  zii.  Itf. 
Mind  not  high  things. 

The  subject  of  (he  preceding  discourse,  you  may  remember,  wa? 
Avarice.  In  the  present,  I  shall  consider  the  other  great  eier* 
cise  of  a  covetous  spirit,  viz.  Ambition. 

Ambition  is  an  affection  of  the  mind,  nearly  related  to  Pride 
and  Vanity.  Vanity  is  the  self-complacency,  which  we  feel  in 
the  consciousness  of  being  superior  to  others.  Pride  is  the 
same  self-complacency,  united  with  a  contempt  for  those,  whom 
we  consider  as  our  inferiors.  Ambition  is  the  desire  of  obtain- 
ing, or  increasing,  this  superiority.  Vanity,  usually  makes  men 
civil  and  complaisant.  Pride,  renders  them  rude,  imperious, 
and  overbearing.  Vanity,  chiefly  subjects  men  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  weakness ;  and  excites  mingled  emotions  of  pity  and  con- 
tempt. Pride,  is  often  attended  with  a  kind  of  repulsive  digni- 
ty ;  is  rather  seen  to  be  deserving  of  contempt,  than  realized  as 
the  object  of  it ;  sometimes  awakens  awe ;  and  always  creates 
hatred  and  loathing.  Vain  men  are  always  ambitious ;  proud 
men  generally ;  but  they  sometimes  appear  satisfied  with  their 
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present  envied  iuperiority  to  all  around  them.  Ambitious  men 
are  frequently  vain,  and  sooner  or  later  are  always  proud*  Va- 
nity rests  chiefly  on  personal  attributes.  Pride,  in  addition  to 
these,  fastens  on  every  thing,  which  is  supposed  to  create  dis- 
tinction* 

This  love  of  superiority  is  the  most  remarkable  exercise  of 
Covetousruss  ;  and,  united  with  the  discontentment  and  envy,  by 
which  it  is  regularly  accompanied,  appears  to  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal corruption  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  impossible,  without 
wonder,  to  observe  the  modes,  in  which  mankind  exercise  it; 
and  the  objects,  in  which  it  finds  its  gratification.  They  are  of 
every  kind ;  and  are  found  every  where.  We  are  proud  and 
vain  of  whatever,  in  our  own  view,  raises  us  above  others ;  whe- 
ther a  gift  of  nature,  an  attainment  of  our  own,  or  a  mere  acci- 
dent. Our  pride  and  vanity  are  excited  by  the  possession  of 
persona]  beauty,  strength,  or  agility ;  by  a  lively  imagination, 
clear  judgment,  and  tenderness  of  feeling;  by  patrimonial  wealth, 
and  distinction  of  family ;  by  the  foct,  that  we  live  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  or  even  in  the  same  country,  with  persons  of 
eminence ;  that  we  know  them ;  or  even  that  we  have  seen  them. 
No  less  commonly  are  we  proud  and  vain  of  bodily  feats,  grace- 
ful motions,  and  becoming  manners ;  of  our  .gains;  of  our  learn- 
ing, inventions,  sallies  of  wit,  efforts  of  eloquence,  and  exploits 
of  heroism;  of  the  employments,  to  which  we  are  devoted;  of 
the  taste,  which  we  display  in  our  dress,  entertainments,  manner 
of  living,  building,  and  planting ;  of  our  industry,  prudence,  ge- 
nerosity, and  piety ;  of  our  supposed  interest  in  the  Favour  of 
God ;  nay,  even  of  our  penitence,  and  humility.  We  are  proud, 
also,  of  the  town,  in  which  we  were  born ;  of  the  Church,  to 
which  we  are  attached ;  of  the  country,  in  which  we  live ;  of 
the  beauty  of  its  surface,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  salubri- 
ty of  its  climate.  In  a  word,  these  emotions  are  excited  by 
every  thing,  from  which  a  roving,  eager  imagination,  and  a  cor- 
rupt heart,  can  elicit  the  means  of  personal  distinction. 

So  far  as  these  gratifications  of  pride  arc  not  in  our  posses- 
sion, but  are  yet  supposed  to  be  attainable ;  or  ^o  far  as  they 
are  supposed  capable  of  being  increased,  when  already  possess- 
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ed  by  ti8 ;  they  become  objects  of  Ambition.  We  eagerly  covet 
them,  and  labour  strenuously  to  acquire  them. 

In  the  humble  circles  of  life,  the  first,  and  very  frequently  the 
last,  aim  of  this  desire  of  superiority  is  to  rise  abore  those,  who 
are  in  the  same  humble  station.  To  be  the  first  in  a  village 
would,  it  is  said,  have  been  more  acceptable  to  Cttsar  himself, 
than  to  have  been  the  second  in  Rome.  Most  men  certainly 
raise  their  ambition  no  higher  than  this  very  limited  superiority. 
Neither  their  views,  nor  their  circumstances,  permit  them  to 
grasp  at  more  extensive  and  more  elevated  objects.  Persons, 
who  move  in  a  larger  sphere,  are  apt  to  look  down  with  contempt 
and  pity  upon  the  lowly  struggles  for  pre-eminence,  which  spring 
tip  in  the  cottage,  and  agitate  the  hamlet ;  without  remembe^ 
ing,  that  they  are  just  as  rational,  and  just  as  satisfiictory,  while 
they  are  less  distressing,  and  less  guilty,  than  their  own  more 
splendid,  and  violent,  efforts  to  obtain  superior  consequence. 

Minds  of  a  more  restless  cast,  of  more  expanded  views,  and 
more  inordinate  wishes,  never  stop,  voluntarily,  at  such  objects 
as  these.  The  field  of  distinction  is  co-extended  with  the  globe. 
The  means,  by  which  it  may  be  acquired,  are  endless  in  their 
multitude,  and  their  application ;  and  the  f^ize  is  always  ready 
to  crown  the  victor.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  that  minds  of  such 
a  cast,  should,  therefore,  enter  the  race,  and  struggle  vigorously 
to  gain  the  prize. 

I  have  remarked,  that  the  means  of  distinction  are  endless  ia 
their  multitude,  and  their  application.  The  objects,  from  which 
it  is  immediately  derived,  are,  however,  comparatively  few. 
These  are  chiefly  wealth,  splendour,  learnings  strength  of  mind^ 
geniusy  eloquence,  courage ^  place ^  dind power.  To  these  are  to  be 
added  those  remarkable  actions,  which  excite  the  admiration  and 
applause  of  mankind. 

Among  the  objects,  most  immediately  coveted  by  ambitious 
men,  especially  by  those  whose  ambition  has  been  peculiarly 
ardent  and  insatiable,  fame,  splendour,  place,  and  power ^  have 
held  the  first  rank.  Splendour  has  been  sought  as  the  means  of 
fixing,  and  dazzling,  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-mon ;  place,  and 
fame,  as  being  partly  the  means  of  distinction,  and  partly  the 
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distinction  itself;  znd  power,  as  involving  in  its  nature  the  most 
decisive  and  acknowledged  superiority;  as  including  place, 
fame,  and  splendoin*;  and  as  furnishing  all  the  earthly  means  of 
distinction.  Into  the  chase  for  these  objects,  the  great  body  of 
mankind  have  entered,  whenever  they  have  found  an  opportuni- 
ty. The  humble  have  striven  for.  little  places,  and  the  show» 
which  was  intended  to  excite  the  stare  of  a  neighbourhood. 
The  aspiring  have  aimed  at  stations  of  high  political  conse- 
quence, and  struggled  to  set  the  world  agape.  Men  of  limited 
views  have  confined  their  labours  to  the  attainment  of  a  charac- 
ter, which  should  circulate,  with  respect,  through  a  village ;  or 
be  engraved,  with  marks  of  distinction,  upon  a  tomb-stone: 
while  the  lofty-minded  have  demanded  a  name,  which  should 
sound  through  the  world,  and  awaken  the  wonder  of  future  gene- 
rations. The  powers  of  subaltern  magistracy  have  satisfied  mul- 
titudes :  while  others  have  panted  to  grasp  the  sceptre  of  the  mo- 
narch, and  the  sword  of  the  conqueror. 

The  Text  is  directed  against  this  spirit  in  every  form  and 
degree.  Mind  not  high  things^  says  St.  Paul  to  the  Christians  at 
Rome.  The  English  word,  mind,  appears  very  happily  to  ex- 
press the  meaning  of  the  original  term,  ^fwtvriQ :  Give  nat  your 
minda  to  high  things  with  either  attention  or  desire.  It  will  be 
easily  seen,  that  this  precept  cuts  up  by  the  roots  both  the  spirijt, 
and  the  consequences,  of  Ambition.  If  we  pay  not  the  regard, 
here  forbidden,  to  the  objects  of  Ambition  ;  it  is  plain,  that  we 
shall  neither  cherish  the  spirit,  nor  pursue  the  conduct  which  it 
dictates.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  precept  is 
directed  to  us,  with  the  same  force  and  obligation,  as  to  the 
Christians  at  Rome. 

The  reasons  for  this  prohibition  are  of  the  most  satisfactory 
and  sufficient  nature.  As  proofs  of  this  truth  I  shall  allege  the 
following. 

1 .  Ambition  is  a  primary  part  of  our  Rebellion  against  the  Law 
and  Government  of  God. 

In  the  first  discourse  on  the  Tenth  Command,  I  observed,  that 
an  inordinate  desire  of  Natural  good  seems  to  be  the  commencement 
of  sin,  in  a  being,  originally  virtuous.  7%e  two  great  branches  of 
this  spirit,  or  the  two  great  modes  in  which  it  operates,  arc  .^in- 
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Uiian  and  Avarict.  Of  these.  Ambition  is  without  a  question 
the  most  universal,  and  the  most  powerfully  operative.  It  ex- 
tends to  more  objects ;  exerts  itself  in  a  far  greater  variety  of 
modes ;  occupies,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  minds  of  much  great" 
er  multitudes ;  is  more  restless,  vehement,  and,  if  possible,  more 
craving.  In  every  just  consideration  it  holds,  of  course,  the 
primary  place. 

God  has  assigned  his  place  and  duties,  his  situation  and  en- 
joyments, to  every  Intelligent  creature.  Impatience,  with  re- 
gard to  this  situation,  and  the  duties  which  it  involves  ;  discon- 
tentment with  the  enjoyment,  which  it  furnishes ;  and  those  in- 
ordinate desires  for  the  stations  and  allotments  of  others,  out  of 
which  impatience  and  discontentment  spring ;  are,  I  think,  evi- 
dently the  first  risings  of  the  mind  against  its  Maker.  In  these 
emotions,  the  mind  declares,  that  its  Maker's  Government  is,  in 
its  own  view,  unreasonable  and  unjust ;  and  that  his  Dispensa- 
tions are  such,  as  to  make  it  justifiably  unwilling  to  regard  them 
with  obedience  and  submission.  Thus  it  arraigns  the  Wisdom 
and  Goodness  of  Jehovah  ;  and  withdraws  itself  from  allegi- 
ance to  the  Ruler  of  all  things.  Ambition,  then,  the  principal 
branch  of  this  spirit,  is  the  original  rebellion  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  God.  Accordingly,  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  first 
transgression,  was  the  ambition  of  our  first  Parents  to  become  a$ 
godsj  knowing  good  and  evil,  A  precept,  which  forbids  the  as- 
sumption of  so  dangerous  a  character,  and  the  pursuit  of  such 
fatal  conduct,  can  need  no  additional  proof  of  its  rectitude. 
Still,  that,  which  is  unnecessary  to  produce  conviction,  may  be 
useful  for  the  purpose  of  making  impressions  on  the  heart.  I 
observe,  therefore, 

3.  That  Ambition  is  fatal  to  the  Happiness  of  the  Ambitious 
man. 

It  is  proverbially  acknowledged,  that  Envy  and  Discontent 
arc  only  other  names  for  misery.  Yet  these  wretched  attri- 
butes are  always  attendant  on  ambition.  No  mind  can  be  con- 
tented, whose  desires  are  ungratified.  When  those  desires  are 
eager,  it  will  be  still  more  discontented ;  and  when  he,  who  che- 
rishes those  desires,  sees  the  good  which  he  covets,  in  the  pos- 
^session  of  others,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  envious.    But  the  desires 
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of  an  ambitious  man  are  always  ungratified.  That  they  are  ea- 
ger, needs  no  proof;  and  eager  desires  invariably  overrun  the 
measure  of  the  expected  enjoyment.  When  it  is  attained,  there- 
fore, it  falls  regularly  short  of  the  expectations,  and  wishes  ;  and 
thus  the  mind  regularly  fails  of  being  satisfied,  even  vrhen  its 
efforts  are  crowned  with  success*  The  happiness  of  Heaven, 
we  are  taught,  will  be  commensurate  to  the  utmost  desires  of  its 
inhabitants*  In  this  world,  ardent  wishes  were  never  satis- 
fied ;  nor  high  hopes  ever  indulged  without  disappointment. 

The  man^  who  enters  the  carter  of  Political  advancement^  never 
acquires  any  thing,  like  satisfaction,  until  he  sees  with  absolute 
conviction,  that  he  can  gain  nothing  more.  Then,  indeed,  he 
may  sometimes  sit  down  quietly ;  because  there  is  nothing  with- 
in the  horizon  of  his  view  to  rouse  his  energy  to  new  hopes,  and 
new  exertions.  But  his  quiet  is  only  the  stagnant  dulness,  left 
by  disappointment ;  the  paralytic  torpor  of  despair.  At  first, 
he  aims  at  a  humble  office.  He  attains  it ;  and  with  new  eager- 
ness raises  bis  views  to  one  which  is  higher.  He  attains  this 
also;  and,  more  eager  still,  bends  his  efforts  to  the  acquisition  of 
a  third.  The  acquisition  of  this,  only  renders  nioi*c  intense  his 
thirst  for  another.  Thus  he  heats  himself,  like  a  chariot-wheel, 
merely  by  his  own  career ;  and  will  never  cease  to  pant  more 
and  more  ardently  for  promotion,  until  he  finds  his  progress  stop- 
ped by  obstacles,  which  neither  art,  nor  influence,  can  remove. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  Candidate  for  Literary  eminence j  com- 
mences the  chase  of  fame,  with  wishes  usually  moderate.  His 
first  success,  however,  enlarges  his  views;  and  gives  new  vi- 
gour to  his  desires.  Originally,  he  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  distinction  of  being  celebrated  through  a  village. 
Thence  he  wishes  to  spread  his  name  through  a  city ;  thence 
through  a  country ;  thence  through  the  world ;  and  thence 
through  succeeding  generations.  Were  sufficient  means  of  com- 
munication furnished,  he  would  be  still  more  ardently  desirous  to 
extend  his  fame  throughout  the  planetary  regions ;  and  from 
them  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  stellary  system.  Were  all  the 
parts  of  this  immeasurable  career  possible,  his  mind,  at  the  end 
of  it,  would  be  less  contented,  than  at  the  commencement ;  and 
would  find,  with  a  mixture  of  astonishment  and  agony,  that  the 
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miserable,  because  he  could  not  lay  his  hands  on  the  humble 
vineyard  of  Jfaboth.  Hainan^  an  obscure  captive,  was  elevated 
to  the  second  place  of  power,  and  distinction,  in  the  Empire  of 
Persia  ;  comprehending,  at  that  time,  almost  all  the  wealth,  and 
people,  of  the  known  world.  Yet,  at  this  height  of  power  and 
splendour,  in  an  assembly  of  his  &mily  and  friends,  while  he  was 
reciting  to  them  the  glory  of  his  riches^  the  multitude  of  his  chiU 
drenj  and  all  the  things  wherein  the  king  had  promoted  him,  and 
how  he  had  advanced  him  above  the  princes  and  servants  of  the 
king ;  when  he  said.  Moreover j  Esther ,  the  queen^  did  let  no  man 
come  in  with  the  king  unto  the  banquet^  that  she  had  prepared^  but 
myself:  and  to-morrow  am  I  invited  unto  her,  also^  mth  the  King : 
this  aspiring,  haughty  wretch  could  add.  Yet  all  this  availeth  me 
nothings  so  long  as  I  see  Mordecaiy  the  Jew,  sitting  at  the  King^s 
gate. 

Our  first  parents  became  discontented  with  their  very  nature  ; 
and  under  the  influence  of  Ambition  wished  to  become  as  gods. 
In  this  monstrous  wish,  they  have  been  often  followed  by  their  de- 
scendants. Several  of  the  Persian  Emperors,  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  several  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  claimed  divine 
honours;  and  demanded  sacrifices  and  libations.  The  Bishops 
of  Rome^  also,  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  peculiar  titles  of 
Jehovah* ;  and,  have  accordingly  granted  absolutions  of  sin, 
and  passports  to  Heaven.  Nay,  they  have  abrogated  the  Com- 
mands of  God ;  substituted  for  them  contrary  precepts ;  ascend- 
ed the  throne  of  the  Redeemer  ;  assumed  the  absolute  Govern- 
ment of  his  Church;  permitted,  and  interdicted,  its  worship  at 
their  pleasure ;  claimed  the  world  as  their  property ;  and  declar- 
ed all  mankind  to  be  their  vassals.  Beyond  all  this,  they  have 
given,  openly  and  publicly,  indulgences,  or  permissions,  to  sin. 
Thus  has  this  Man  of  tin,  this  Son  of  perdition,  exalted  himself 
above  all  that  is  called  Ood^  or  that  is  worshipped.  Thus  has  he, 
as  God,  sat  in  the  temple  of  God,  shelving  himself  to  be  God* 

With  all  these  boundless  demands  of  enjoyment,  however,  this 
unvarying  claim  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  natural  good,.4iii- 
intion  never  performed  a  single  duty  to  God,  or  to  man.     To  a 

*  Dominus,  Dctis  noster,  Papa . 
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mind,  under  the  control  of  this  passion,  moral  good  has  no 
charms ;  and  never  becomes  the  object  of  either  complacency, 
or  desire.  By  such  a  man,  his  own  soul  is  neglected  and  forgot- 
ten ;  his  fellow-men  are  neither  befriended  nor  loved  ;  and  bis 
God  is  neither  worshipped  nor  obeyed.  All  his  talents,  and  all 
bis  time,  arc  employed,  with  unceasing  drudgery,  solely  to  adorn, 
gratify,  and  exalt,  himself.  Of  this  wretched  idol  he  regards  the 
earth  as  the  shrine,  and  the  skies  as  the  temple.  To  this  idol,  he 
8acri6ccs  all  that  he  is,  and  all  that  he  has ;  and  demands  from 
others  every  offering,  which  he  can  claim,  and  lAey  can  give. 
In  homage  to  this  idol,  he  makes  every  duty  give  way,  and,  so  fur 
as  is  in  his  {>owcr,  bends  all  the  interests  of  his  fellow-men,  and 
those  of  the  Universe ;  and  sets  it  up  as  a  rival  to  God  HimseU. 

In  such  a  mind,  how  can  the  sense  of  duty  be  kept  alive  ?  How 
can  he,  whose  attention  is  thus  fascinated  by  personal  greatness 
and  distinction,  whose  soul  is  swollen  by  the  consciousness  of 
personal  superiority,  find  either  inclination,  or  leisure,  for  so 
humble  an  employment,  as  the  performing  of  his  duty  ?  In  such 
a  mind,  how  can  repentance  even  begin  ?  How  can  such  a  mind 
comprehend  the  necessity  of  relying  on  the  Redeemer  for  accept- 
ance with  God  ?  How  can  such  a  mind  realize  either  the  impcfft- 
ance,  or  the  existence,  of  moral  obligation ;  or  feel  itself  bound 
to  obey  the  Will  of  its  Creator?  Given  up  to  sin,  not  from  negli- 
gence only,  from  inconsideration,  or  heedless  propensity,  but 
from  settled  design,  from  ardent  choice,  from  laborious  contri- 
vance, how  can  such  a  mind  furnish  room  for  the  admission  of 
humility,  dependence,  the  fear  of  God,  submission  to  his  will,' 
contentment,  benevolence,  equity,  or  compassion  ?  But  where 
these  attributes  are  not,  no  duty  can  be  performed. 

To  his  09n  family y  indeed,  he  may  be  thought  to  render  some 
of  those  services,  which  arc  obviously  required  both  by  Reason 
and  Revelation.  All  men  are  commanded  to  provide  for  ihott 
of  their  own  home :  and  for  his  own  house  the  ambitious  man  ac- 
tually provides ;  but  not  in  such  a  manner,  as  either  to  perform 
his  own  duty,  or  benefit  his  family.  He  labours,  indeed,  to  make 
them  great ;  but  not  to  make  them  wise,  just,  or  good.  His  chil- 
dren he  regards  merely  as  heirs  ;  and  not  as  moral  beings,  plac- 
ed during  the  present  life  in  a  state  of  trial,  and  destined  in  a 
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future  world  to  a  state  of  reward.  They  arc,  therefore,  taught, 
governed,  influenced,  and  habituated,  to  no  duty,  and  to  no  real 
good.  His  only  object  is  to  invest  them  with  a  superiority,  re- 
sembling his  own  ;  that  they  may  be  decent  companions  to  him, 
while  he  lives,  and  inherit  his  grandeur,  after  his  death.  They 
are,  therefore,  educated  to  be  in  all  respects  as  bad,  and  in  most, 
worse  than  himself.  The  great  point  of  instruction,  which  they 
receive,  from  the  cradle  to  the  end  of  his  life,  is  that  all  things 
human  and  divine  are  to  give  way  to  the  pursuit  of  personal  dis- 
tinction. He,  who  educates  his  family  in  this  manner,  cannot  be 
believed  to  perform,  of  design,  a  single  parental  duty. 

As  the  Ambitious  man  regards  not  the  real  interests  of  his  own 
family ;  it  cannot  be  believed,  that  he  will  exercise  any  greater 
tenderness  for  those  of  hit  fellow-men.  1  have  already  remark- 
ed, that  his  mind  can  furnish  no  room  for  the  admission  of 
benevolence,  equity,  and  compassion.  Without  these  attributes, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  no  duty  to  mankind  can  be 
performed. 

To  God,  this  lofty-minded  being  cannot  be  expected  to  render 
any  part  of  that  homage,  which  he  demands  from  all  other  be- 
ings to  himself.  The  only  language  of  his  heart,  while  looking 
down  from  the  height,  to  which  he  imagines  himself  raised  by  a 
series  of  prosperous  efforts,  is,  /  will  ascend  into  Heaven :  I  will 
txali  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God :  I  wUl  ascend  above  the 
heights  of  the  clouds:  I  will  be  like  the  Most  High.  What  sub- 
mission, what  obedience,  what  worship,  can  co-exist  with  this 
language^  and  the  thoughts  from  which  it  springs  ! 

At  the  same  time,  the  Jlmbitious  man  surrounds  himself  with  a 
host  of  temptations.  The  unclean  spirit,  which  originally  dwelt 
in  his  heart,  after  having  gone  out^  and  walked  in  dry  places, 
seeking  restj  and  finding  none  ;  after  saying,  /  will  return  to  my 
house,  whence  I  came  out  /  has  already  entered  it  s^gain,  and 
found  it  empty ^  swept^  and  garnished^  for  his  reception.  Already 
has  he  gone,  and  taken  with  himself  seven  other  spirits,  more 
wicked  than  himself;  and  they  have  entered  in,  and  taken  final 
possession  of  this  convenient  residence.  His  temper,  his  ruling 
passion,  his  course  of  life,  holds  out  a  welcome  to  every  tempta- 
tion ;  a  call  to  every  sin ;  a  summons  to  every  fiend.     His  mind 
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is  a  cage  of  iiBcIean  and  furious  passions.  His  purposes  demand 
for  their  accomplistiment  the  continual  interventioo  of  faJsehood, 
fraud,  injustice,  and  cniehy,  of  impiety  and  irreligion.  The  ttm 
of  such  a  man,  instead  o{  following  after  him,  march  before  him 
in  regular  array ;  and  fight,  maraud,  and  plunder,  to  fulfil  his  de- 
signs, and  to  satiate  the  malignity  of  those  evil  spirits,  wht 
have  taken  up  their  final  habitation  in  his  bosom. 

3.  Ambition  is  the. source  of  numerous  and  terrible  evils  toman* 
kind. 

To  comprehend  the  import  of  this  truth,  even  in  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  it  can  be  comprehended  by  U5,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  recur  to  the  history  of  the  human  kind.  In  all 
ages,  and  in  all  nations,  this  vast  record  has  been  little  else,  than 
a  delineation  of  the  miseries,  which  this  malignant  passion  has 
produced.  It  has  been  a  tale  of  sorrows,  and  groans,  and  sighs, 
and  tears.  The  earth  has  rung  throughout  its  immense  regions 
with  the  melancholy  murmur;  and  the  walls  of  Heaven  have 
echoed  back  moumingj  lamentation,  and  ooe.  In  a  short  dis- 
course, like  this,  were  it  to  be  changed  into  a  mere  vocabulary, 
the  very  names  of  the  various  sufierings,  wrought  by  Ambition, 
could  not  be  alphabetically  recited.  A  loose  and  general  speci- 
fication of  a  very  few  of  these  evils,  is  all  that  can  be  accomplish* 
ed,  and,  therefore,  all  that  will  be  attempted. 

Among  the  several  adventurers  in  the  field  of  distinction,  none 
appears  so  likely  to  be  harmless,  as  the  Candidate  for  literarj/ 
fame.  Learning  is  an  object,  naturally  so  useful,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  it  an  employment  so  quiet,  and  so  little  ominous  to  the 
public  peace,  as  to  induce  us  very  easily  to  believe,  that  Ambi- 
tion, here  at  least,  would  be  innoxious  and  unalarming.  Should 
this,  however,  be  our  conclusion ;  we  should  find  ourselves  not 
a  little  disappointed.  There  has  been  a  period,  of  which  bul 
too  many  traces  still  remain  ;  a  period,  in  which  it  was  fashion- 
able, and  therefore  an  object  of  ambition,  to  be  ^  free-thinker. 
Literary  men,  of  this  description,  trumpeted  so  loudly,  and  so 
incessantly,  the  learning,  genius,  and  philosophy,  of  themselves, 
and  their  coadjutors ;  vapoured  with  so  much  parade  concerning 
their  superiority  to  superstition,  their  independence,  their  libe- . 
rality,  and  their  exemption  from  prejudice;  and   promised  so 
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magnificently  to  rescue  their  fellow-mcn  from  the  mists  of  er- 
ror, and  from  the  bondage  of  the  mind,  that  the  young,  the  igno- 
rant,  and  the  silly,  dazzled  by  these  splendid  pretensions,  be* 
came  ambitious  of  this  distinction ;  and  without  examination,  or 
conviction,  became  free-thinkers,  in  numerous  instances,  merely 
that  they  might  have  the  honour  of  being  united  to  this  cluster  of 
great  men.     The  men  themselves,  finding  that  they  had  become 
great,  in  the  estimation  of  others,  by  means  of  these  lofty  preten- 
sions, went  on,  and  became  still  greater  by  increasing  their  pre- 
tensions.    By  the  mere  dint  of  study  and  reflection,  they  claim- 
ed to  understand,  and  teach,  the  Will  of  God  concerning  the 
duty  and  salvation  of  men ;  to  explore  the  future  designs  of  Om- 
niscience ;  and  to  prescribe  rules  of  justice,  and  propriety,  ac- 
cording to  which,  if  they  were  to  be  believed,  God  himself  was 
bound  to  conduct  his  Administrations  to  mankind.     The  Scrip- 
tures they  not  only  discarded,  but  loaded  with  every  calumny, 
and  every  insult.     The  Redeemer  of  the  world  they  insulted  even 
more  grossly,  than  the  ancient  Jews  had  done ;  stained  his  cha- 
racter with  vice  and  in&my ;  and  annihilated  his  Mediation.    In 
the  mean  time,  they  poured  out  a  torrent  of  immoral  principles, 
which  they  dignified  with  the  name  of  Philosophy  ;  and  which 
they  proposed  as  proper  rules  to  direct  the  conduct  of  men. 
By  these  principles  the  faith  of  mankind  was  perplexed ;  their 
molality  unhinged ;  the  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice  de- 
stroyed ;  the  existence  of  both  denied ;  and  the  bonds  of  society 
cut  asunder.     Men,  of  course,  were  let  loose  upon  each  other 
without  the  restraint  of  moral  precepts ;  without  the  checks  of 
Conscience ;  without  the  Fear  of  God. 

The  late  Revolution  in  Prance^  that  volcanic  explosion,  which 
deluged  the  world  with  successive  floods  of  darkness  and  fire, 
had  all  its  materials  collected,  and  its  flames  kindled,  by  men  of 
this  description.  It  is  not  intended,  that  literary  consequence 
was  the  only  distinction,  «ought  by  these,  who  were  the  prime 
agents  in  producing  this  terrible  shock  of  nature.  The  lust  of 
power  had  undoubtedly  its  fiiU  share  in  bringing  to  pass. this  as- 
tonishing event.  But  the  desire  of  feme  had  its  share  also* 
Had  not  the  principles  of  the  fnneh  nation  been  deeply  corrupt- 
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ed,  their  morals  dissolved,  and  their  sense  of  religious  obliga* 
tion  destroyed,  by  the  pen  of  sophistry ;  it  is  incredible,  that 
they  should,  at  once,  have  burst  ail  the  bonds  of  nature  and  mo- 
rality, transmis^ted  in  a  moment  from  the  character  of  civilised 
men  into  that  of  wolves  and  tygers,  and  covered  their  country 
with  havoc  and  blood. 

In  the  career  of  political  distinction^  the  progress  is  usually  more 
rapid,  and  the  change  more  astonishing.  In  this  career,  men  of 
fair  moral  reputation,  and  decent  life,  when  seized  by  the  disease 
of  Ambition,  lose  suddenly  all  their  former  apparent  principles, 
and  arc  changed  at  once  into  oflSce- hunters  and  demagogues. 
To  obtain  a  place,  or  to  acquire  suffrages,  they  become  false, 
venal,  and  treacherous  ;  corrupt  and  bribe  others,  and  are  them- 
selves corrupted  and  bribed ;  become  panders  to  men  of  pow- 
er, and  sycophants  to  the  multitude ;  creep  through  the  serpen- 
tine mazes  of  electioneering;  and  sell  their  souls  for  a  vote,  or 
an  appointment,  in  the  dark  recesses  of  a  cabal. 

Their  rivals  also,  they  calumniate  with  all  the  foul  aspersions, 
which  ingenuity  can  invent,  malignity  adopt,  obloquy  utter,  or 
falsehood  convey.  The  more  virtuous,  wise,  and  respected, 
these  rivals  may  be ;  the  more  artful  and  incessant  will  be  their 
calumnies ;  because  from  such  men  they  feel  the  danger  of  de- 
feat to  be  peculiarly  alarming.  Wisdom  and  worth,  therefore, 
are  pre-eminently  the  objects  of  their  hatred,  and  persecution; 
and  fall  by  the  scythe  of  Ambition,  as  by  the  scythe  of  death. 

The  people  at  large,  in  the  mean  time,  are  duped  by  every  false 
tale,  which  the  cunning  of  these  men  enables  them  to  invent; 
terrified  by  every  false  alarm  5  corrupted  by  every  false  princi- 
ple ;  and  misled  into  every  dangerous  and  fatal  measure.  Neigh- 
bours in  this  manner  are  roused  to  jealousy,  hatred,  and  hostili- 
ty, against  neighbours  ;  friends  against  friends ;  brothers  against 
brothers ;  the  father  against  the  son  ;  and  the  son  agtnnst  tjke  /«- 
iher.  Truth  and  justice,  kindness,  peace,  and  happiness,  fly  be- 
fore these  evil  genii.  Anarchy,  behind  them,  summons  her  hosts 
to  the  civil  conflict.  Battles  are  fought  with  unnatural  rage,  and 
fell  violence :  fields  are  covered  with  carnage,  and  drenched  in 
blood ;  until  there  are  none  left  to  contend,  and  the  country  is 
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converted  into  a  desert.  Then  despothm  plants  bis  throne  on 
the  ruins,  and  stretches  his  ir6n  seeptre  over  the  miserable  re- 
liques,  of  the  nation.  Such  was  often  the  progress  of  political 
ambition  in  the  ancient  and  modern  Republics  of  Europe ;  and 
tuch,  there  is  no  small  reason  to  fear,  may  one  day  be  its  efficacy 
on  our  own  happy  land. 

When,  instead  of  the  love  of  place  and  political  distinction,  the 
passion  for  power,  and  a  determination  to  rule,  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  heart ;  the  evils  have  been  far  more  numerous, 
extensive,  and  terrible.  These  evils  have  been  the  chief  themes 
of  history  in  all  the  ages  of  time.  It  cannot  be  necessary,  that 
they  should  be  particularized  by  me.  In  some  countries  of  Asia 
and  Africa^  the  candidate  for  the  throne  secures  his  possession 
of  that  proud  and  dangerous  eminence  by  imprisoning,  for  life, 
every  heir,  and  every  competitor;  in  others,  by  putting  out  their 
eyes ;  and,  in  others,  by  murdering  them  in  cold  blood.  Thus 
nations  are  by  this  infernal  passion  shut  out  from  the  possibility 
of  being  governed  by  mild,  upright,  and  benevolent  rulers.  Am- 
bition knows  no  path  to  a  throne,  but  a  path  of  blood ;  &nd  seats 
upon  it  none  but  an  assassin.  The  adherents  to  an  unsuccessful 
candidate^  although  supporting  their  lawful  prince,  and  perform- 
ing a  duty,  which  God  has  enjoined,  and  from  which  they  cannot 
be  released,  are  involved  in  his  ruin.  Prisons  are  crowded  with 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  miserable  wretches,  guilty  of  no 
crime,  bat  that  of  endeavouring  to  sustain  the  government,  and 
lesisting  usurpation.  The  axe  and  the  halter,  the  musquet  and 
the  cannon,  desolate  cities,  and  provinces,  of  their  inhabitants  ; 
and  thin  the  ranks  of  mankind,  to  make  the  seat  of  the  tyrant  se- 
cure. Not  one  of  these  unhappy  wretches  was  probably  worse, 
all  were  probably  better,  men,  than  he,  who  bathed  his  hands  in 
their  blood.  Casar  fought  fifty-six  pitched  battles,  and  killed 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  human  beings,  to  secure  to 
himself  the  Roman  sceptre.  More  than  three  millions  of  such 
beings  have  been  slaughtered  to  place  the  Modern  Casar  in  the 
undisputed  possession  of  his  imperial  greatness.  To  all  these 
miserable  sufferers,  God  gave  life,  and  friends,  and  comforts,  with 
a  bountiful  hand.    Why  were  they  not  permitted  to  enjoy  these 
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blessings,  during  the  period  allotted  to  man  ?  Because  Ambi- 
tion was  pleased  to  put  its  veto  upon  the  benevolent  dispensa- 
tions of  the  Creator :  because,  to  satiate  one  man,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  millions,  better  than  him- 
self: because  such  a  being  could  be  pleased  to  set  himself  seat- 
ed upon  a  throne,  although  it  was  erected  in  a  stall  of  slaughter, 
and  environed  by  a  lake  of  blood. 
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Becatise  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God;  for  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Law  of  God^  neither  indeed  can  be. 

In  along  series  of  discourses,  I  have  examined  the  Lam  of  God; 
or  the  Preceptive  part  of  the  Scriptures.  This  examination  I 
have  distributed  into  two  great  divisions :  the  first  involving 
that  Summary  of  the  Law,  which,  Christ  informs  us,  contains 
the  substance  of  all,  that  is  enjoined  in  the  Old  Testament :  the 
second,  including  the  Decalogue ;  in  which  this  summary  is  en- 
larged from  two  precepts  to  ten ;  and  the  duties,  which  it  re- 
quires, are  more  particularly  exhibited.  In  both  of  these  divi- 
sions  I  have  considered,  as  I  f()und  occasion,  those  Comments, 
also,  of  Christ,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Apostles,  which  explain 
and  enforce  the  various  requisitions*  The  importance  of  these 
Precepts  does  more  than  justify;  it  demands  the  extensive 
place,  allotted  to  them  in  this  system,  and  the  attempts,  which 
have  here  been  made,  to  recommend  them  to  the  faith,  and  the 
obedience,  of  this  Assembly.  The  end  of  all  useiul  speculation 
is  practice.  The*  use  of  all  truth  is,  ultimately,  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  Intelligent  beings.  Those,  wliieb  are  called  the 
doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  are  necessary,  and  profitable,  to 
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mankind  in  two  respects.  The  first  is,  that  they  involve  imme- 
diate practical  duties,  to  a  vast  extent:  the  second  is,  that  bj 
teaching  us  our  character,  situatioo,  and  relations  to  God  and 
each  other,  and  the  character  of  God,  together  with  bis  relations 
to  us,  they  show  us  the  foundation  of  all  our  duty ;  the  reasons 
of  it ;  the  motives  to  it ;  and  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  to  be 
performed*  Most  of  these  things  are  unfolded  to  us  by  the  Pre- 
cepts of  the  Scriptures.  They  are  also  attended  by  some  ad- 
vantages, which  are  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  declare  our 
duty  directly ;  and  declare  it  in  the  form  of  law.  An  authorita- 
tive rule  is  given  in  each  of  them,  announcing  the  Will  of  the 
Lawgiver,  requiring  our  obedience,  and  prohibiting  our  disobe- 
dience, with  rewards  and  penalties,  annexed  to  every  precept: 
not,  indeed,  annexed  to  every  precept  in  form  ;  but  so  as  to  be 
always,  easily  present  to  the  eyes  of  those  for  whom  the  law 
was  made.  Instruction,  communicated  in  this  manner,  is  attend- 
ed by  a  force  and  efficacy,  of  which  all  other  teaching  is  inca- 
pable. 

From  these  considerations,  arises  the  importance  of  inculcat- 
ing much,  and  often,  the  preceptive  part  of  the  Scriptures,  from 
the  Desk.  I  well  know,  that  preaching  of  this  nature  has  been 
opposed,  and  censured,  by  individuals,  in  several  classes  of 
Christians.  By  Antinomians  it  may  be  consistently  censured. 
As  these  men  suppose  themselves  released  from  the  Law  of  God, 
as  a  rule  of  duty,  by  the  gracious  dispensation  of  the  Gospel ; 
they  have  considered  the  preaching  of  the  Law  as  useless,  and 
even  as  mischievous.  Such  sermons,  as  have  urged  the  religions 
and  moral  duties  of  man,  they  have  styled  *^  legal  sermons^'^^  and 
those,  who  have  delivered  them, "  legal prtachersJ^^  By  this  lan- 
guage they  have  intended  to  insinuate,  or  openly  to  declare, 
that  the  design  of  such  preaching  was  the  establishment  oi 
the  doctrine,  that  xot  are  justified  by  works  of  Law  ;  and  the 
subversion  of  the  Evangelical  doctrine,  that  we  are  justi- 
fied by  grace,  through  faith  in  the  Redeemer.  That  men  have 
urged  obedience  to  the  Precepts  of  the  Scriptures,  with  this  de- 
sign, 1  shall  not  question,  any  more  than  that  the  same  men  hare 
pursued  the  same  design  by  descanting  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  even  on  those,  which  arc  purely  Evangelical. 
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But,  that  inculcating  the  practical  duties,  which  are  required  of 
mankind  in  the  Scriptures,  is,  in  this  sense,  legal  preaching,  { 
wholly  deny.  If  this  is  its  true  character,  Christ  Himself  was  a 
legal  preacher.  This  Glorious  Person  in  his  own  discourses 
has  given  these  precepts,  expatiated  upon  them,  and  urged  obe-* 
dience  to  them  upon  mankind,  in  a  vast  multitude  of  forms,  to  a 
great  extent,  and  with  unrivalled  force  and  beauty.  His  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  an  illustrious,  and  pre-eminent  example  of  this 
nature. 

This  error,  it  must  be  owned,  has  not  been  confined  to  And- 
nomiana.  Zealous  men,  enrolled  by  themselves  in  other  classes 
of  Christians,  and  deluding  themselves,  almost  of  course,  by  the 
warmth,  and  haste,  with  which  they  decide  concerning  every  sub- 
ject, have  entertained  similar  views,  and  adopted  similar  lan- 
guage. I  would  ask  these  men,  To  what  purpose  were  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Scriptures  given  ?  Why  are  they  so  often,  so  va- 
riously, and  so  forcibly,  urged  upon  mankind  ?  I  would  ask 
them,  Whether  all  Scripture  tf ,  or  is  not,  given  by  inspiraiion  of 
Qod;  and  whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  all  profitable^  not  only /or  doc- 
trine^ reproof  and  correction,  but  also /or  inttruction  in  righteous- 
mess  ?  If  this  inquiry  must  be  answered  affirmatively  concerning 
the  Old  Testament ;  it  cannot  be  answered  negatively  concern- 
ing the  New. 

There  are  those,  who,  on  the  contrary,  confine  most  or  all  of 
their  discourses  from  the  Pulpit  to  the  precepts  of  the  Scriptures  ; 
and  either  wholly,  or  chiefly,  leave  the  doctrines,  which  they  con- 
tain, out  of  their  preaching.  Such  preachers  are  equally  cen- 
surable with  their  adversaries.  No  justification  can  be  pleaded 
for  the  conduct  of  either.  This  separation  cannoKlawfully  be 
made  by  either.  God  has  united  them :  they  cannot,  therefore, 
be  disjoined  by  man.  He,  who  preaches  a  part  of  the  Gospel, 
cannot  be  said  to  preach  the  Gospel  which  Paul  preached.  He 
may  not,  indeed,  utter  doctrines,  or  precepts,  contrary  to  those 
of  Paul*  But  he  purposely  avoids  preaching  the  whole  Gospel 
of  Paul;  and,  although  not  guilty  of  denying,  or  subverting, 
either  the  truths,  or  the  injunctions,  given  us  by  the  Apostle, 
jet,  for  mutilating  the  system,  he  merits  severe  reprehension. 

Such  preachers,  as  profess  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
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have  been  frequently  charged  with  neglecting,  to  a  great  degree^ 
the  duty  of  inculcating  the  Morality  of  the  Gospel.  In  solitary 
instances,  the  charge  may  have  been  deserved*  That  it  is  ge« 
nerally  just,  there  is  not  a  single  reason  to  believe.  I  regard  it 
as  one  of  those  general  charges,  which  fall  every  where,  and 
rest  no  where :  the  refuge  of  weak  and  uqworthy  minds,  wheo 
they  wish  to  indulge  a  spirit  of  bitterness  by  uttering  severe  im- 
putations, and  yet  dare  not  fasten  them  upon  individual  for  fear 
of  being  required  to  support  them  by  evidence.  So  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  preachers  extends,  those,  who  are  sometimes  call- 
ed ^'  Evangelical,'*^  inculcate  the  practical  duties  of  mankind 
with  more  frequency,  and  more  earnestness,  than  most  other 
men.  They  do  not,  indeed,  preach  the  morals  of  Heathen  Phi- 
losophy. But  they  preach  the  cordial,  principled,  morality  of 
the  Gospel,  springing  from  the  faith,  without  which  it  is  inipossibU 
to  please  God. 

In  my  own  view,  this  preaching  is  indispensable  to  mankind: 
and  I  cordially  unite  with  the  excellent  Doddridge  in  saying. 
^'  Happy  would  it  be  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  if  these  import- 
ant doctrines  of  practical  religion  were  more  inculcated^  and 
less  of  the  zeal  of  its  teachers  spent  in  discussing  vain  ques- 
tions, and  intricate  strifes  about  words,  which  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  so  much  envy,  and  contention,  obloquy  and  suspi- 
cion." 

The  next  subject,  which  offers  itself  to  our  consideration  in  a 
System  of  Theology,  is  the  Nature  of  that  Inability  to  obey  the 
Divine  Law^  which  is  commonly  acknowledged  to  be  a  part  of  the 
human  character.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  scarce- 
ly any  moral  subject  has  been  more  a  theme  of  contention,  than 
this.  It  is  no  part  of  my  design  to  recount  the  clashing  opi- 
nions, which  have  been  formed  concerning  it,  or  the  controver- 
sies, to  which  it  has  given  birth.  Metaphysical  discussion  has. 
for  ages,  lavished  upon  it  all  its  subtilties.  As  1  neither  claim 
the  reputation,  nor  enjoy  the  pleasure,  furnished  by  disquisi- 
tions of  this  nature,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  add  any  subtilties  of 
my  own  to  the  mass,  which  has  already  been  accumulated. 
That  ingenious  men  have,  in  several  instances,  thrown  conside- 
rable light  upon  this  difficult  topic  I  readily  admit ;  and  can  easi- 
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ly  believe,  that  it  may  be  illumined  still  further.  It  will  be  a 
prime  part  of  my  own  design  not  to  environ  it  with  darkness  and 
perplexity.  A  plain  tale  is  always  attended  by  this  advantage, 
that  it  may  be  easily  understood.  That,  which  I  shall  utter, 
will,  I  hope,  be  accompanied  by  the  important  additional  advan- 
tage,  that  it  will  be  true. 

In  the  Text  we  are  informed,  that  the  carnal  mind  is  not  sub* 
ject  to  the  Law  of  God^  neither  indeed  can  be.  The  words  trains* 
latcd  the  carnal  mind^  are  to  (pgoyrnux,  rns  (fagxogj  the  minding  of  the 
flesh.  To  mtnd,  is  to  regard  Toith  attention,  respect,  or  desire. 
Here  it  plainly  signifies  that  general  course  of  desires,  whicfris 
exercised  by  mankind,  in  certain  circumstances,  towards  certain 
objects ;  and  which,  in  the  preceding  verse,  is  declared  to  be  a 
state  of  spiritual  death ;  or  to  terminate  in  future,  everlasting 
death.  It  is  obviously  the  prevailing,  characieristical  course  of 
desire ;  the  whole  minding  of  the  Jlesh.  In  the  Text  it  is  de- 
clared to  be  enmity  against  Ood.  What  is  intended  by  the  flesh 
is  explained  to  us  by  Christ,  John  iii.  6.  That  which  is  bom  of 
iht  flesh  is  flesh  ;  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.  In 
other  words,  that  which  is  born  of  man  is  possessed  of  the  pro- 
per character  of  man.  There  are  but  two  kinds  of  births,  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures ;  and  both  these  arc  expressed  by  our 
Saviour  in  this  passage :  viz.  the  Natural  Birth,  and  Regenera- 
tion. All  that,  which  experiences  the  Natural  Birth,  and  this 
only,  is  declared  by  Christ  to  be  flesh ;  as  that,  which  expe- 
riences the  Spiritual  Birth,  or  Regeneration,  is  declared  to  be 
spirit.  The  moral  character,  here  intended,  is  strongly  indicat- 
ed by  our  Saviour,  when  he  informs  us,  that  that,  which  is  born 
of  the  flesh  only,  cannot^  and  that  that^  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit, 
can,  see  the  Kingdom  of  God.  This  moral  character  is  still  more 
particularly  delineated  by  St.  Paul,  Galatiaps  v.  19 — 23.  Now 
ike  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  are  these :  Adultery  ^  for- 
nication, uncleanness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred, 
variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyings, 
murders,  drunkenness,  revellings,  and  such  like.  Of  the  which  I 
iell  you  before,  as  I  have  also  told  you  in  time  past,  that  they, 
which  do  such  things,  shall  not  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God.     Bui 
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the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love^  jtnf,  peaee^  long-mffering^  gevUlemu^ 
goodnet9ffaith^  meeknesf^  Umptranee.  It  will  hardly  need  proof, 
that  the  former  of  these  classes  of  affections  and  actions,  and  such 
as  these,  are  characteristical  of  man  in  his  natural,  unrenewed 
state ;  nor  that  the  latter  are  exhibited  by  the  Scriptures  as  con* 
stituting  the  true  character  of  the  Children  of  God. 

That  the  affections,  here  mentioned,  are  not  subject,  to  the  Lm 
ofGody  will  not  admit  of  a  question:  since  they  are  the  verj 
things,  forbidden  by  that  Law.  That  they  cannot  be  thus  sub- 
ject, while  they  continue  to  exist,  is  equally  evident.  Nor  is  it 
less  certain  from  the  proofs,  given  both  by  Revelation  and  Ex- 
perience, that,  where  the  soul  is  not  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
they  continue  to  exist  through  life.  Revelation  teaches  us,  that, 
unless  a  man  be  bom  again  of  the  Spirit  ofGodj  he  will  continue 
to  sustain  the  fleshly  or  natural  character,  while  he  lives ;  and 
that  all  those,  who  receive  Christ,  and  become  th€  C^nldrtn  if 
God,  are  bom^  not  ofbloodj  nor  of  the  witl  ofthejlesK,  nor  rfihe 
will  of  man,  but  of  God*  Experience  shows,  also,  with  a  regt* 
lar  testimony,  that  the  native  moral  character  of  man  continaeSf 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  the  same  through  life* 

The  Nature  of  this  Inability  to  obey  the  Law  of  God  is,  ia 
my  own  view,  completely  indicated  by  the  word  fndisposiiion, 
or  the  word  Disinclination.  To  elucidate  this  position  I  ob- 
serve, 

1.  That  the  Divine  Law  originality  requires  nothing  but  Jiffee- 
tion» 

Thou  sbalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart ;  and  thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  Here  love  to  God  and  man 
is  the  only  thing,  expressly  required.  But  it  hardly  needs  to  be 
observed,  that  to  be  inclined,  or  disposed,  to  love  God  and  our 
neighbour,  is  to  possess  that  character,  out  of  which  all  direct 
exercises  of  Love  spring  of  course.  He  therefore,  who  possess- 
ed this  character,  would,  whenever  his  mind  was  active  at  all, 
exercise  the  affection,  which  is  here  required.  He  would  &e, 
and  doy  all  which  the  Law  enjoinsf  when  considered  in  this 
point  of  view :  for  his  disposition,  and  his  exercises,  would  be 
the  very  things  which  are  enjoined.    Indisposition,  or  disincli- 
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nation,  to  obey,  then,  is  die  only  diflScuIty  in  the  way  of  obe- 
dience; and,  with  respect  to  this  subject,  the  only  inability  of 
man. 

3.  When  the  Divine  Law^  in  its  various  Precepts^  requires 
external  actions j  as  well  as  affections;  if  our  disposition  ac* 
cord  with  the  Precept^  the  action  will  of  course  be  performed. 

I  speak,  here,  of  such  actions,  as  are  in  our  power :  for  the 
Law  of  God  never  requires  any  other. 

For  example,  children  are  required  to  honour  their  Parents  ; 
particularly  to  support  them,  when,  from  their  age,  or  infirmity, 
they  are  unable  to  support  themselves.  It  will  not  be  doubted, 
that,  if  Children  are  disposed  thus  to  support  them,  they  will  ac- 
tually furnish  the  support.  Men  are  forbidden  to  steal.  The 
case,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  was  never  known,  and  never 
will  be,  in  which  a  man,  inclined  upon  the  whole  to  obey  this 
Command,  or  entirely  disinclined  to  steal,  was  guilty  of  theft* 
Mankind  are  forbidden  to  murdei^.  No  man,  absolutely  indis- 
posed to  murder,  ever  perpetrated  this  crime.  As  in  these,  so 
in  all  other  cases ;  as  with  respect  to  these  Precepts,  so  with  re- 
spect to  all  others ;  active  obedience  follows,  inseparably,  the 
disposition  to  obey.  Wherever  the  inclination  accords  with  the 
Precept,  the  tongue,  the  hands,  and  the  feet,  conform  of  course, 
and  entirely,  to  its  decisions. 

3.  If  an  Angel  were  to  descend  from  Heaven^  and  reside  upon 
the  earth  ;  he  would^  if  he  preserved  his  present  disposition^  obey 
the  Divine  Law  as  truly  and  as  perfectly  as  he  does  now* 

If  an  Angel  were  in  this  world,  and  were  to  possess  exactly 
the  same  disposition  which  he  possesses  in  the  Heavenly  world; 
he  would  obviously  feel,  and  act,  in  the  same  manner.  In  other 
words,  he  would  be  an  Angel  still.  Were  we  to  suppose  his 
iaculties  lessened  to  the  measure  of  ours,  so  that  his  understand- 
ing, and  other  natural  powers,  should  in  no  respect  exceed  those 
of  men;  still,  if  his  angelic  disposition  remained,  he  would  per- 
fectly obey  the  Divine  Law.  He  would  love  God  with  alt  the 
hearty  and  his  neighbour  as  himself.  Should  we  suppose  him 
to  be  lowered  down,  still  farther,  to  the  level  of  a  child,  and 
to  possess  no  natural  powers  superior  to  those,  usually  found  in 
children ;  he  would  nevertheless,  if  he  retained  his  angelic  dis- 
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The  proof  of  this  truth  from  Experience  is,  I  acknowledge,  lesi  ^ 
decisive*  than  that  from  Revelation ;  and  is  formed  by  an  induc- 
tion of  too  many  particulars,  as  I  observed  in  a  former  discourse, 
to  be  adduced  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present.     The  c?i" 
dence,  furnished  by  Reason  and  Experience  concerning  thii 
doctrine,  must  be  merely  auxiliary.    Concerning  subjects  of 
this  kind,  concerning  the  agency  of  voluntary  beings,  the  nature 
of  causation  universally,  and  the  manner  in  which  causes  ope- 
rate, metaphysically  considered,  our  knowledge  must  be  confess- 
ed to  be  very  imperfect.     It  deserves  our  attention  however,  that 
the  whole  evidence,  furnished  by  Experience,  goes  to  support 
this  doctrine.     All  men  of  plainly  acknowledged  piety,  so  for  as 
my  information  extends,  have  agreed  in  attributing  their  own 
renovation  to  the  Agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit.    To  this  attribu- 
tion they  have  been  led,  also,  by  a  deep  and  solicitous  attention 
to  facts,  existing  in  their  own  minds.    Although  these  facts  have 
been  greatlyL  diversified  in  many  respects,  yet  such  men  testify 
with  a  single  voice,  that  they  have  been  greatly  alarmed  on  ac- 
count of  their  guilt  and  danger ;  that,  with  an  obvious  or  secret, 
but  ultimately  discovered,  reliance  on  their  own  efforts,  they 
have  laboured  with  great  earnestness  to  escape  from  both ;  that, 
in  the  end,  they  have  clearly  discerned  all  these  efforts  to  be 
vain ;  that,  with  a  full  conviction  of  their  own  insufficiency,  they 
have  cast  themselves  upon  the  Divine  Mercy ;  realizing,  that  all 
their  sufficiency  for  the  great  purpose  in  view  must  be  of  God. 
In  this  situation,  they  unitedly  testify,  they  found,  commencing 
in  them  sooner  or  later,  a  disposition,  not  perceptibly  connected, 
as  an  effect,  with  any  efforts  of  their  own,  prompting  them  to 
loath  themselves  for  their  iniquities ;  to  confide  in  Christ  as  their 
Saviour;  to  love  and  fear  God;  and  to  ^««/7  his  conwianimcnis, 
and  do  them.     This  disposition  also,  they  unitedly  declare,  irre- 
gularly but  really  increased,  as  they  advanced  in  life ;  while  the 
propensity  to  disobedience  lessened  in  the  same  manner.     Now, 
let  me  ask,  Is  it  credible,  that  all  these  men  should  radically 
err  with  respect  to  this  subject  ?    Is  it  credible,  that  they  should 
all  mistake  the  facts  ?     Is  it  credible,  that  ail  should  draw  froni 
them  the  same,  and  yet  a  false  conclusion  ?     This  supposition 
involves  another,  which  must,  I  think,  be  reluctantly  admitted 
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by  every  religious  man ;  viz.  That  God  in  accomplishing  the 
salvation  of  mankind  orders  things  in  such  a  manner,  as  that 
those,  who  are  renewed,  are,  to  say  the  least,  in  almost  all  in- 
stances deceived  with  respect  to  the  Author  of  their  renovation  ; 
and  that^  while  employed,  not  with  integrity  merely,  but  with 
deep  solicitude,  in  exploring  the  state  of  their  own  minds  and 
lives.  According  to  this  supposition,  not  only  must  their  appre* 
hensions  concerning  these  important  facts  be  false,  and,  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  necessarily  false,  but  all  their  emotions  of  gratitude, 
and  all  their  ascriptions  of  praise,  to  their  Creator,  for  his  agon* 
cy  in  effectuating  this  happy  change  in  their  character,  must  be 
also  false  and  unfounde^.  TheSti  ascriptions  were  begun  in  the 
early  days  of  religion.  Prophets  and  Aposdes  set  the  example. 
All  that  was  morally  good  in  themselves,  or  in  others,  they  attri- 
buted to  the  efficacious  Grace  of  God.  In  this  attribution,  ChriS'* 
tians  have  followed  them  throughout  every ,  succeeding  age. 
•Thus,  according  to  this-  supposition,  a  succe&ion  of  false,  and 
therefore  indefensible,  ascriptions  of  praise,  has  ascended  to  God 
from  the  great  body  of  pious  persons  in  all  the  ages  of  the 
Church ;  which,  yet,  they  could  not  honestly,  and  in  consistence 
with  the  best  views,  which  they  were  able  to  form,  have  failed  to 
render. 

At  the  same  time^  no  instances  have  o<icurred,  in  which  men 
have,  by  direct  efforts  of  their  own,  without  the  efficacious  in-^ 
fltience  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  changed  their  moral  character  from 
sin  to  holiness*  Not  only  have  no  such  instances  occurred, 
which  have  been  clear  and  unequivocal,  and  such  as  might  be 
supposed  to  decide  this  point  in  favour  of  the  supposition ;  but 
no  collection  of  instances  can  he  found,  which  lean  towards  it,  in 
a  sufficient  degree,  to  render  it  probable.  The  whole  stream  of 
evidence,  furnished  both  by  the  public  and  private  history  of  ex- 
perimental feligion,  is  against  the  opinion,  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  disprove,  and  in  favour  of  that,  which  1  have  as- 
serted. 

Whatever  may  be  the  judgment,  formed  by  the  spirit  of  con- 
troversy, and  cold  metaphysical  investigation,  concerning  this 
part  of  the  subject,  the  doctrine  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all 
men,  who  arc  afflicted  by  a  deep  sense  of  their  guilt,  and  strug- 
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gle  hard  to  obtain  a  release  from  tkeir  Bioful  dbaracter ;  and  bj 
all,  who,  having  thus  suffered,  and  thus  struggled,  have  fell  them* 
selves,  in  the.end,  actually  released  from  the  domioaot  condxd  of 
a  sinful  disposition* 

This  doctrine  is  elucidated  by  experience,  also,  in  another  man- 
ner. God,  who  requires  our  faith,  repentance,  and  obedience  to  hb 
Law,  has  set  befbre  us  numberless  and  most  powerful  motives, 
U>  engage  our  compliance ;  motives,  which,  all  sober  meo  will 
acknowledge,  ought  to  persuade  us ;  motives,  which  are  obvious* 
ly  of  infinite  import.  Why  do  not  men,  who  believe  the  Ges* 
pel  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  and  who  have  these  motives  ppesent- 
ed  to  them,  clearly  and  forcibly,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  be* 
lieve,  repent,  and  obey  f  No  answer*  it  is  presumed,  can  be 
given  to  this  question*  which  will  accord  with  the  suppositioa, 
against  which  I  contend. 

5.  7%er«  i$jfetnf  tmre  difieulty  in  oi4jfing  Qod^  ihtm  m  Mng 
coiy  thi»ig  e/fs,  io  v/iJcA  our  tnclmaiiim  tt  oppoiedwiih  tfual  $innglh 
and  obitinacym 

A  child  is  equally  unable  to  obey  a  parent,  against  whom  hit 
will  is  as  much  opposed,  as  to  obey  God*  This  inaUUiyof 
children  to  obey  their  parents  does  not,  indeed,  commonly  last 
through  life.  But  while  it  lasts,  the  child  can  no  more  obey  his 
parent,  than  his  Maker.  In  both  cases,  his  inability  is,  I  appre- 
hend, of  exactly  the  same  nature.  Sometimes,  also,  it  contiattes 
while  he  lives.  In  such  cases,  it  is,  in  all  respects,  the  same; 
equally  obstinate,  equally  enduring,  equally  preventing  bia 
from  doing  his  duty*  If,  in  this  case,  his  filial  duty  be  uiged 
upon  him  in  its  religious  nature,  as  required  by  the  Law  of  God ; 
his  opposition  to  perform  his  duty  to  God  and  his  Parent,  will  be 
found  exactly  coincident;  to  be  the  same  indivisible  thing;  and 
to  be  regarded  with  the  same  obduracy  of  heart* 

These  considerations  will,  to  a  considerable  extent,  explain 
many  Scriptural  passages,  which  relate  to  this  subject*  Ab  aMm, 
saith  our  Saviour,  can  come  wUo  me,  except  the  Father ,  who  h^tk 
sent  me,  draw  him*  The  true  meaning  of  this,  he  appears  tome 
to  explain  in  a  parallel  declaration  to  the  Jews :  Ye  wUl  not  come 
unto  me,  that  ye  might  have  life.  That  he,  who  is  willing  to 
come  to  Christ,  will  actually  come  to  him,  we  are  taught  by  Christ 
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Himself  in  tke  last  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse :  HPibtoevsr  wM^ 
or  it  mllingj  (*•  MKutt,)  Ui  kirn  come^  and  take  tkevmt^  of  hftfrw^ 
Ijf.  From  these  passages  it  is  eyident,  that  every  one,  who  is 
willing,  has  the  full  permission  of  Christ  to  come  to  him,  and 
partake  of  his  blessings.  Indisposition  to  come  to  Christ  is, 
iherefoM,  the  true,  and  the  only,  difficulty,  which  lies  in  oisr  way. 
Those,  who  eannei  come,  therefore,  are  those,  and  those  only,  who 
viUnoC. 

The  words  can,  and  cmmot,  are  osed  in  the  Scriptures,  just  as 
tbey  are  used  in  the  common  intercourse  of  mankind,  to  express 
wtiUk^n€$$  or  wmUHngneiB*  Thus  we  customarily  say,  that  we 
cannot  lend,  or  give,  or  assist,  or  pay  a  debt ;  when  we  mean 
nothing  more,  than  that  we  are  disinclined  to  these  offices.  Thus 
Samuel  says  to  God,  Horn  cum  I  gof  J^Saul  hear  iij  he  will  kill 
me.  That  Samnel  conld  have  gone  to  Bethlehem^  if  be  had  pleas- 
ed, needs  no  proof.  As  soon  as  his  fear  of  8011/,  which  had 
made  him  unwilling,  was  removed,  he  went  without  any  difficul- 
ty. 1  Samuel  xvi.  S.  Bam  can  ihia  man  give  ue  hisfieehf  said 
the /<««  to  ow  Saviour :  JohBvL53;  that  is,  #fow  con  A<  is  «hU- 
ing  to  give  U8  hie  flesh  f  Uiie  ii  a  hard  it^fing  ^  whocanheariif 
John  vi«  60.  The  answer  is,  Every  one  that  is  willing.  Can 
any  man  forbid  water  ^  that  these  should  not  he  baptized  F  Acts  X. 
47.  Cbnys  drink  of  the  ciqr,  that  I  shall  drink  eft  Mark  z.  38.  Can, . 
the  thildren  of  the  bride^ehamberfasi,  while  thibride^groom  is  with 
thorn  f  Mark  ii.  19.  Con  a  maid  forget  her  ornaments ;  or  a 
kride  lur  attire.^  Jer.  ii.  33.  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking 
tkUd,  Aat  she  ohouldnot  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb  F 
imab  zKz.  15.  Can  I  hear  any  more  the  voice  of  singing  men, 
eMd  oinging  women  ?  S  Sam.  ii.  SS. 

in  all  these,  and  the  like,  instances,  there  is  plainly  nothing 
meant,  but  inability  of  disposition,  or  a  strong  disinclination  to  the 
thing  proposed.  This  is  both  the  natural^  and  universal,  lan- 
gwge  of  men ;  found,  eqnally,  in  their  conversation  and  their 
vrritings.  Children  speak  this  language  almost  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  speak  at  aH ;  and  on  every  such  occasion,  utter  it  more 
natorally,  than  any  other  language.  If  the  Scriptures  would  be 
intelligible  to  the  great  body  erf  mankind,  they  most  speak  in 
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ibe  same  manner.    In  this  manner,  therefore^  God  has  directed 
them  to  be  written. 

REBfARKS. 

]  •  JProm  tkeie  obitrvationt  ii  is  evident^  that  the  diiebedienei 
^mankind  it  their  own  fault. 

Wherever  we  understand  the  nature  of  our  duty,  and  are  hin- 
dered from  performing  it  by  disinclination  only,  Conscience  and 
Common  sense  pronounce  us  to  be  guilty.  Thus  they  bate 
ever  pronounced.  The  decision  has  been  given  in  all  ages  aid 
countries ;  in  every  conceivable  form  of  language  and  conduct ; 
withlili-  universal  acknowledgment  of  its  soundness ;  in  the  most 
definite  terms ;  and  with  the  highest  solemnity. 

3.  The  degree  of  our  Inability  to  obey  the  Divine  Law  does  m 
no  case  lessen  our  guiltm 

Certainly  he,  who  is  more  disinclined  to  obedience,  is  not  less 
guilty  than  he,  who  is  less  disinclined.  Disinclination  to  obey, 
is  our  inability,  and  our  sin.  The  greater  our  disinclination  iS| 
the  greater  plainly,  not  the  less,  is  our  sin. 

3.  These  obseroations  teach  us  the  propriety  of  urging  sinners  to 
immediate  repentance* 

Their  present  state  is  a  state  of  extreme  guilt  and  danger. 
Of  this,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Minister  to  produce,  as  far  as  may 
be,  a  strong  conviction  in  their  minds.  Equally  is  it  his  duty 
to  show  them,  what  is  equally  true,  that  they  are  under  the  high- 
est obligations  to  repent  immediately.  They  are  now,  they  al- 
ways have  been,  sinners.  Every  sin,  of  which  they  have  been 
guilty,  demanded  their  immediate  repentance.  The  only  rea- 
son, which  they  can  allege  for  delaying  their  repentance,  is  the 
very  reason,  why  they  have  hitherto  refused  to  obey  the  Divine 
Law :  viz.  their  disinclination.  But  this  is  their  sin :  and  sin  is 
itself  that,  which  demands  their  repentance,  instead  of  being  a 
justification  of  their  delay. 

But  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  sinner  cannot,  or  in  the  very 
language  of  this  discourse,  will  not,  repent  of  himself.  Why, 
then,  should  he  be  urged  to  immediate  repentance  ?    1  will  give 
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the  answer.  So  long  at  the  sinner  feels  himself  in  any  degree 
excused  in  delaying  this  duty,  there  is  every  reason  to  fear,  that 
he  will  be  more  and  more  at  ease;,  and  more  and  more  disposed 
to  delay.  His  views  will  be  false,  and  dangerous ;  and  his  con- 
duct  will  eagerly  accord  with  his  views.  But  a  full  conviction 
of  his  duty  will  create  in  him  a  sense  of  danger,  a  conviction  of 
his  guilt,  and  a  trembling  anxiety  concerning  his  future  being. 
In  this  situation  he  will  naturally,  and  almost  necessarily,  com- 
mence those  efforts  of  solemn  reflection,  that  deep  attention  to 
the  word  of  God,  and  those  attempts  to  supplicate  for  Mercy, 
that  conviction  of  his  helplessness,  and  that  strong  sense  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  being  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  Grace, 
which,  in  the  usual  Providence  of  God,  precede  Regeneratfan. 


SERMON  CXXXIV. 


FAITH  AND  REPENTANCE 


NECESSARY  TO  RESTORE  US  TO  OBEDIBNCE. 


Acts  xx.  30,  31. 

^nd  htm  I  kept  back  nothings  that  was  proJUabh  %tnto  you;  but 
have  shewed  yau^  and  have  taught  you  publicly  and  frmm  Aowi 
to  house  ;  testifying^  both  to  the  Jews^  and  also  to  the  QreekSf 
repentance  toward  God^  and  faith  toward  our  LordJesiUB  Christ. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  examined  the  Inability  ofMasdcmi 
to  obey  the  Divine  Law*  It  is  evident,  that,  if  we  are  ever  to  be 
restored  to  Divine  Favour,  we  must  first  be  restored  to  a  spirit 
of  obedience.  The  Manner^  in  which  we  may  obtain  this  restvrO' 
tion^  becomes  therefore  the  next  subject  of  our  inquiry. 

St.  Paul^  in  the  Context,  declares  to  the  Elders  of  the  Church 
of  Ephesus,  and  appeals  to  them  for  the  truth  of  the  declaratioo, 
that  he  had  not  shunned  to  declare  the  whole  Counsel  of  Ood 
concerning  their  salvation.  This,  he  further  asserts,  he  did,  by 
teaching  them  both  publicly,  and  from  house  to  house,  at  all  sea- 
sons, and  amid  many  temptations  and  sorrows.  While  he  serv- 
ed the  Lord  with  aH  humility  of  mind,  and  many  tears ;  he  con- 
fidently avers,  that  he  kept  back  nothing,  which  was  pn^table 
unto  them ;  or,  in  other  words,  taught  them  every  thmg,  which 
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was  profitable.  Of  course,  he  taught  every  thing,  which  was 
profitable  to  mankind  at  large,  as  creatures  of  God,  and  candi- 
dates for  immortality*  All  this,  however,  he  sums  up  in  the 
second  verse  of  the  Text  in  these  two  phrases :  Repentance  to* 
ward  Ood^  and  FaUh  toward  our  Lord  Jesu8  Christ* 

We  are  not,  indeed,  to  suppose  that,  in  the  literal  sense,  St. 
Paul  taught  nothing,  but  Faith  and  Repentance,  to  the  Elphesian 
Christians*  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  he  taught 
the  Epkenansj  generally,  what  he  taught  the  Christian  world  at 
large;  and,  paKicularly,  the  things  contained  in  the  Epistle, 
which  he  wrote  to  the  Church  at  Ephesus*  The  meaning  of  his 
declaration  in  the  Text  is,  I  apprehend,  merely  that  he  had 
taught  the  doctrines  concerning  Faith  and  Repentance,  at  pre* 
mminently  ths  means  of  salvaHon»  That  this  view  of  the  subject 
is  just,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  context.  Here,  the  Apos- 
tle teaches  the  Elders,  to  whom  his  speech  was  addressed,  many 
things  beside  these  doctrines ;  and  declares,  that  he  had  hereto- 
fore instructed  them  in  the  great  duty  of  communicating  good  to 
others  J  as  the  amount  of  all  that,  which  they  owed  to  their  fellow- 
aien*  The  Religion  of  the  Oospel  is  the  religion  of  sinners :  at 
the  Religion  of  the  Law  is  that  of  virtuous  heinge.  The  (Sospel 
is  a  scheme  of  restoration  to  beings,  who  have  rebelled  against 
thnr  maker,  and  are  condemned  by  the  Law,  which  they  have 
broken,  to  suffer  the  punishment,  due  to  their  sins ;  but  who  yet, 
id  coBristency  with  the  Character  and  Grovemment  of  God,  may 
be  fiurgiven.  It  is  a  scheme,  by  which  these  beings  may  be  re- 
stored to  their  allegiance,  to  a  virtuous  character,  and  to  the  Di- 
vine fiivour.  If  such  beings  are  ever  to  be  restored  to  the  Fa^ 
your  of  God ;  if  they  are  ever  to  obtain  the  privileges  of  good 
oytjecte  of  the  Divine  Government ;  it  is  evident,  that  they  must, 
ia  tome  manner  or  other,  be  restored  to  the  character  of  good 
eubftets.  In  other  words,  if  they  are  ever  to  possess  the  re- 
wstrdt  oi  obedience,  they  must  be  previously  possessed  of  the 
opirii  of  obedience*  Whatever  accomplishes  for  them,  or  be- 
comes the  means  of  accomplishing,  this  mighty  change  in  their 
curcumistances,  must,  to  them,  be  of  inestimable  importance.  As 
the  Gospel  contains  the  Religion  of  sinners  in  the  situation 
above  meationed ;  this  importance  must  belong  to  the  Gospel. 
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fj,  a  fwrticiilar  manner,  must  it  be  attributable  to  such  doctrioif, 

^r  ciutics,  in  the  Gospel,  as  are  peculiarly  necessary,  and  ako^ 

lui^Iy  indispensable-     From  the  place,  which  Faith  and  RepcBt- 

ance  held  in  the  Preaching  of  Si.  Paul,  it  is  plain,  that  ikg  m 

the  important  things  in  question  ;  the  immediate  and  indispeoa- 

blc  means  of  our  restoration  to  obedience,  and  to  the  conseaaent 

enjoyment  of  the  Divine  favour. 

Thi^  truth  is  abundantly  exhibited  in  many  forms  throqghotf 
the  diflTerpnt  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  In  Mark  i.  14  15  ii 
contained  the  following  declaration :  Xom  after  John  wos  Ml  iii 
priitm,  Jems  came  into  Galilee^  preaching  the  Gospel  of  ihe  JEnr- 
dam  of  God^  And  saying.  The  time  is  fulfilled  ;  and  the  JRngim 
of  God  i$  at  hand.  Repent  ye,  and  believe  the  Croepel :  or,  as  ia 
the  Greeks  believe  in  the  Gospel.  In  this  passage  we  have  eri- 
dently  the  substance  of  our  Saviour^s  preaching :  and  this  is  A- 
pentance  and  Faith  in  the  good  tidings  of  the  Divine  MRngdm, 
or  the  Glorious  Dispensation  of  Mercy  to  sinners  through  the 
Redeemer. 

In  Acts  ii.  37,  38,  we  are  informed,  that  the  Jews^  i^mg  prick' 
ed  in  their  heart  by  the  Preaching  of  St.  Peter^  particularly  bj 
his  pungent  exhibition  of  their  guilt  in  crucifying  Christ,  inquir- 
ed of  him  and  John  with  extreme  solicitude,  what  they  should  do, 
to  obtain  forgiveness  and  salvation.  St.  Peter  answered  them, 
Repent,  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christy  for  ihe  remission  of  sins.  To  be  baptized  in  the  name  of 
Christ  is,  as  every  one,  who  reads  the  Gospel,  knows,  a  public 
and  most  solemn  profession  of  Faith  in  Him,  as  the  Redeemer  of 
Mankind.  St.  Peter\  therefore,  in  this  answer,  makes,  in  sab- 
stance*  the  same  declaration  with  that  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Text. 
When  the  jailor  inquired  of  Paul  and  S«7<i*,  Acts  xvi.  30,  31, 
What  he  should  do  to  bo  saved  ;  they  answered,  Believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  with  thine  house. 
Without  Faith,  St.  Paul  declares,  Hebrews  xi.  6,  it  is  impossibU 
to  please  God.  He  that  beJieveth  on  the  Son,  saith  John  the  Bap- 
tist, John  iii.  3G,  hath  everlasting  life.  He  that  believeth  not  the 
Son  shall  not  see  life  :  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.  He 
that  believeth  on  him,  saith  Christ  to  Jficodemus,  John  iii,  18,  i: 
not  condemned^  but  he  that  believethnot^  is  condemned  already* 
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Christ,  ID  Bfatthew  tx.  13,  declares  the  end  of  his  coming  to  be 
^0  calif  not  the  righteaut^  hu  tmnerij  to  rqjunUtnee.  WheOi 
therefore,  sinners  repent ;  the  end  of  Christ's  coming  is  fulfilled. 
In  Acts  V.  31,  He  is  said  by  Si.  Peter  to  be  exalted  as  a  Prince^ 
€md  a  Saviour^  to  give  Repentance  unio  Israel^  and  remission  of 
sins.  Remission  of  sins  is,  of  course,  consequent  upon  Repent* 
ance.  In  Acts  xi.  1 8,  it  is  said,  Then  hath  God  granted  to  the 
Qentiles  Repentance  unto  life.  In  3  Cor.  vii.  10,  S^  PoW  de- 
clares, that  Godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance  wito  salvation.  £x- 
ceptye  repent^  says  Christ  to  his  disciples,  Luke  xiii.  3,  ye  shall 
all  likewise  perish ;  and  again,  There  is  joy  in  Heaven  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth^  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons 
that  need  no  rqi^entance.    Luke  xv.  7. 

In  these  passages,  and  indeed  in  many  others*  Remission, 
Life,  and  Salvation*  are  indubitably,  and  inseparably,  connected 
with  Faith  and  Repentance.  Sometimes  they  are  connected 
with  both  conjointly ;  and  sometimes  with  one.  The  account, 
given  of  the  subject,  is,  however,  in  all  instances,  the  same  :  be- 
cause he,  who  possesses  one  of  these  Christian  graces,  is  of 
course,  and  always,  possessed  of  the  other.  On  the  contrary^ 
without  these,  life,  remission,  and  salvation,  are  plainly  declared 
to  be  unattainable.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Faith  and  Re- 
pentance are  the  attributes,  supremely  required  by  the  Gospel  ^ 
the  immediate  fulfilment  of  its  two  great  precepts ;  in  the  pos- 
session of  which,  mankind  are  assured  of  eternal  life,  and  without 
which,  they  are  exposed  to  eternal  death.  To  produce,  and  per- 
petuate, them  in  the  soul  is  visibly  the  great  object,  so  far  as  man 
is  concerned,  which  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  accomplish. 
In  other  words,  they  are  that  essential  obedience  to  the  Gospel, 
to  which  salvation  is  promised,  and  given,  as  a  reward  f  not  cf 
debtj  but  of  the  free  and  sovereign  grace  of  God. 

Having,  if  I  mistake  not,  placed  this  truth  beyond  every  rea- 
sonable doubt,  and  thus  shown  the  way,  in  which  mankind,  al- 
though sinners,  condemned  by  the  Divine  Law,  and  incapable  of 
Justification  by  their  own  works,  may  yet  be  gratuitously  justi- 
fied, return  to  their  obedience,  and  be  reinstated  in  the  Divine 
favour ;  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  to  exhibit  the  manner,  in  which  the  doctrine  is  true. 
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The  foandation  of  all  Religion  is  the  Cxistenc!^^  Cbaraeter, 
Law,  and  Government,  of  God.  This  Glorious  and  Perfect  Be- 
ing, as  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Benefactor,  of  the  Universe, 
is,  of  the  most  absolute  right,' tfie  Ruler  of  the  Work  which  He 
has  m^de,  and  the  Lawgiver  of  all  bis  moral  creatures.  Tbe 
Law,  which  He  has  prescribed  to  them*  demands  all  their  doty, 
and  regulates  all  their  moral  conduct.  Man,  who  is  of  the  num- 
ber of  these  moral  creatures,  is  placed  under  this  Law ;  and 
justly  required  by  his  Maker  to  love  him  toith  all  the  hearty  and 
to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself.  In  the  progress  of  these  dis- 
courses it  has,  unless  I  am  deceived,  been  clearly  shown,  that 
Man  has  utterly  failed  of  performing  this  duty ;  that  he  is,  there- 
fore, condemned  by  the  Law  to  the  sufferance  of  its  penally; 
that  the  Law  knows  no  condition  of  pardon,  escape,  or  return ; 
that  Man  cannot  expiate  his  sins ;  and  that,  if  left  to  himself^  lie 
must  therefore  perish. 

In  this  situation,  as  has  been  heretofore  explained,  Christ  in- 
terposed on  the  behalf  of  our  mined  race ;  and  made  an  atone- 
ment for  our  sins,  with  which  the  Father  is  well  pleased.  This 
atonement,  the  Scriptures  have  assured  us,  God  has  accepted; 
and,  having  thus  provided  a  method,  in  which  he  can  beju$i^  and 
yet  justify  those  who  were  sinners,  is  ready  to  extend  the  bless- 
ings of  pardon  and  salvation  to  this  apostate  world. 

Accordingly,  Christ  has  announced  himself  to  sinful  men  as 
their  Saviour;  and  proffered  to  them  deliverance,  both  from 
their  sin,  and  their  condemnation.  The  conditions,  on  whicb 
this  proffer  has  been  made,  are  Repentance  towards  Ood^  and 
Faith  towards  Himself  as  the  Lord  and  Saviour  of  Mankind. 
In  order  to  understand,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  the  propriety,  and 
necessity,  of  these  conditions  of  our  restoration,  it  will  be  useful 
to  attend  to  the  following  considerations. 

1.  Sincere^  exalted^  and  enduring  happiness  i^annothe  enjoyed  bg 
any  beings,  except  those  who  are  virtuous. 

This  great  and  fundamental  truth  in  that  Philosophy,  which 
explains  the  nature  and  interests  of  moral  beings,  has,  it  is  be- 
lieved, been  completely  evinced  in  this  series  of  discourses.  It 
has  been  shown,  that  a  sinful  mind  is  at  war  with  itself,  its  fel- 
low-creatures, and  its  God ;  that  it  must,  of  course,  be  subject  to 
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reproaches  of  conscience,  to  perpetual  disquiet,  to  consciousness 
of  the  Divine  anger,  and  to  the  loathing  and  contempt  of  ali 
good  beings.  It  has  been  shown,  that  such  a  mind  must  be  a 
prey  to  tumultuous  passions,  vehement  desires,  which  are  not 
and  cannot  be  gratified,  and  endless  disappointments  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  selfish  interest,  which  can  never  be  promoted  with- 
out sacrificing  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures. 

It  has  been  proved,  that  its  chosen  enjoyments  are  in  their 
nature  vain,  transient,  delusive,  little,  base,  and  contemptible ; 
inconsistent  with  real  excellence,  dignity,  and  self-approbation ; 
and  incompatible  with  the  well-being  of  others;  whose  intci^sts 
arc  singly  of  equal  importance,  and,  united,  are  immeasuraoly 
deserving  of  higher  regard. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  unanswerably  evident,  thfit  a 
sinful  mind  cannot  be  happy:  for  with  such  affections,  and  their 
consequences,  happiness  is  plainly  inconsistent.  The  mind, 
which  is  not  at  ease  within,  cannot  derive  happiness  from  with- 
out. A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  j  especially  when  wounded 
by  the  arrows  of  an  angry  conscience  ?  If,  then,  God  is  pleased 
to  communicate  happiness  to  him,  who  is  a  sinner ;  it  is  indis- 
pensably necessary,  that  he  should  fu-st  remove  the  sinful  dispo- 
sition, whence  all  these  evils  immutably  flow. 

2.  7%e  only  possible  method  of  remoxing  sin  from  a  moral  be- 
ingj  is  to  make  him  the  subject  of  Evangelical  Repentance, 

So  long  as  the  soul  loves  sin,  it  must  be  the  subject  of  that  vile 
and  guilty  character,  which  we  denominate  Moral  Turpitude, 
Depravity,  and  Corruption  ;  together  with  all  its  consequences. 
For  the  love  of  sin  is  pre-eminently  this  character.  While  this 
love  continues,  he,  in  whom  it  exists,  will  perpetrate,  of  course, 
all  those,  which  we  customarily  call  sins,  or  sinful  actions.  He 
will  also  love  sin,  continually,  more  an(J  more ;  and  perpetrate  it 
with  more  and  more  eagerness,  and  hostility  to  God.  From  all 
the  knowledge,  which  we  possess  of  moral  character,  it  seems 
plainly  to  be  its  nature,  whether  virtuous  or  vicious,  to  become 
more  and  more  fixed  in  its  habits,  and  intense  in  its  desires.  So 
long,  therefore,  as  the  love  of  sin  prevails  in  the  mind,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  sinner  must  be  hopeletSi  Ivitb  regard  to  his  assump- 
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tioD  of  a  spirit  of  obedience,  and  his  attainment  of  consequent 
happiness. 

The  Repentance  of  the  Gospel  is  formed  of  the  haired  ofm^ 
iorrow  for  ii^  a  disposition  to  cot^esi  it  to  Ood^  tmd  resolttiwm 
to  rtfumnee  it.  From  this  definition  it  is  manifest,  that  Evan- 
gelical Repentance  is  the  direct  removal  of  sin  from  the  soul 
of  the  sinner.  By  the  hatred  of  sin,  which  it  includes  as  t 
first  principle,  the  soul  is  withdrawn  fix>m  the  practice  of  it. 
By  the  sorrow,  it  is  warned  of  the  danger,  and  eviU  of  returning  to 
it  again*  By  the  confession  of  it  to  God,  the  soul  is  brought  into 
near,  full,  and  most  endearing  views  of  the  glorious  goodness  of  its 
Heavenly  Father  in  forgiving  its  iniquities ;  and  most  hapfMly 
prepared^to  watch,  and  strive,  and  pray,  that  it  may  oflend  Him  no 
more.  By  its  resolutions  to  forsake  it,  the  penitent  is  fortified 
against  fiiture  indulgences,  and  prepared  to  assume  a  life  of  filial 
obedience.  In  all  these  things  we  cannot,  I  think,  avoid  per- 
ceiving, that  Evangelical  Repentance  is  the  direct,  aad  the 
only,  means  of  removing  sin,  originally  firom  the  heart,  and  con- 
sequentially from  the  life,  of  a  moral  being ;  and  that  thus  it  is 
•absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  men  for  obedience  to  the  Law 
of  God,  and  a  general  conformity  to  his  character  and  pteasure. 
To  such  beings,  as  we  are,  it  is  therefore  indispensable,  if  we 
are  ever  to  become  the  subjects  of  real  and  enduring  happiness. 

3.  For  this  great  end  it  is  also  necessary ,  that  we  should  he  tmt^ 
ed  to  God. 

The  relations  between  the  Creator  and  his  intelligent  creatures, 
are  not  only  near  and  important,  but  indispensable,  also,  to  tlie 
happiness  of  such  creatures.  Out  of  them  arises  a  great  part  of 
all  the  thoughts,  affections,  duties,  and  enjoyments,  of  which  they 
are  capable.  These  are  also  the  foundations,  on  which  all  other 
valuable  thoughts,  affections,  duties,  and  enjoyments,  rest;  and 
are  necessary  to  their  existence,  as  well  as  their  worth.  In  the 
relation  of  Children,  only,  do  we,  or  can  we,  apprehend  the  eo* 
dearing  and  glorious  character  of  Jehovah,  as  the  common, 
most  affectionate,  and  most  venerable  Parent  of  the  Virtuous 
Universe;  feel  towards  Him  the  various  filial  affections;  and 
perform  the  various  filial  duties,  which  are  included  under  the 
H^eneral  name  of  piety.    la  the  same  relation,  only,  can  we  en- 
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joy  the  peculiar  and  pre-eminent  happiness  of  loving  and  glori- 
fying Him  as  our  Father  who  is  in  Heaven.  In  this  relation,  only, 
do  we  also  receivei  and  feel,  the  unnumbered  proofs  of  his  pa- 
rental tenderness,  and  unlimited  mercy. 

As  children  of  Crod,  and  by  means  of  the  filial  views  and  af- 
fections, which  in  this  character  we  entertain,  we  begin  first  to 
understand,  and  to  feel,  that  we  are  brethren.  This  character 
is  the  true  inlet  to  all  the  fraternal  regards  of  virtuous  beings ; 
and  to  the  endless  train  of  spiritual  sympathies,  and  social  endear- 
ments,  which  spring  up  in  sanctified  minds ;  and  which  with  new 
strength,  purity,  and  delight,  will  for  ever  grow  and  flourish  in  the 
Heavens  above. 

But  without  Union  to  God,  no  relation,  whether  natural  or 
moral,  can  be  of  any  use  to  ourselves.  Without  this  union,  the 
blessings,  flowing  from  these  relations,  cannot  begin.  When 
minds  do  not  coincide  with  him  in  their  views,  and  are  not  unit- 
ed to  him  in  their  afiections  and  character,  He  cannot  with  pro- 
priety give,  nor  they  possibly  enjoy,  these  blessings.  The  near- 
est relation  to  God,  if  unperceived,  unfeit,  and  unacknowledgedi 
is  in  the  apprehension  of  the  soul,  which  sustains  it,  nothing. 
It  is  the  cordial,  grateful  sense  of  such  a  relation,  the  welcome, 
delightful  recognition  of  it,  which  makes  it  the  foundation  of  all 
this  good.  With  such  a  sense,  with  such  a  recognition,  the  soul 
draws  nigh  to  God  with  afiections  harmonizing  with  his  pleasure, 
and  with  views  coinciding  with  all  his  revealed  designs.  Sepa- 
rated from  God,  the  soul  can  entertain  no  such  views,  and  can 
feel  no  such  afiections,  towards  him.  Nor  can  it  perform  any 
duties,  nor  realize  any  rational,  or  lasting,  enjoyment.  In  such 
a  state  of  separation,  it  is  a  plant,  on  which  the  beams  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  cease  to  shine ;  and  is  of  course  chilled, 
shrunk,  and  destroyed. 

4.  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  possible  Union  between  man 
undhis  Maker. 

God,  in  the  Covenant  of  Redemption,  has  promised  to  re- 
ceive, justify,  and  save  for  ever,  all  who  are  Christ's  at  his  ap- 
pearing :  that  is,  all  who  become  his  by  a  voluntary  surrender  of 
themselves  to  him.  But  the  only  method,  in  which  man  ever 
does,  or  can,  surrender  himself  voluntarily  to  Christ,  is  the  es- 
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ercise  of  Faith,  or  Confidence,  in  bim  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
This  is  the  only  method  of  becoming  His,  which  is  proposed  to 
us  by  Christ  himself.  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  and 
thou  shall  be  saved^  is  the  sole  language  of  the  Scriptures  coq« 
cerning  this  subject.  On  this,  however,  i  need  not  insist ;  be- 
cause I  have  heretofore,  if  I  mistake  not,  satisfactorily  proved 
the  doctrine  at  large.  Still  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  the  na« 
ture  of  the  subject  with  some  degree  of  attention,  and  particu- 
larity, as  being  capable,  at  least  in  my  view,  of  illustrating  the 
doctrine  in  an  impressive  and  edifying  manner. 

Christ  offers  to  save  sinners,  who  are  condemned  and  perish- 
ing, 'and  who  arc  therefore  utterly  unable  to  save  themselves. 
In  this  oQer  he  declares  himself  able,  willing,  and  faithful,  to 
save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  will  come  unto  God  fry  Aim.  Now 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  come  to  Him,  or  to  God  by  him,  unless 
we  confide  in  this  as  his  true  character,  and  in  the  declarations, 
by  which  he  makes  this  character  known  to  us.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  receive  his  Instructions,  as  the  means  of  knowledge, 
and  guidance,  to  us  in  the  path  of  duty  and  salvation  ;  his  Pre* 
cepts,  as  the  rules  of  our  obedience ;  or  his  Ordinances,  as  the 
directory  of  our  worship  ;  unless  we  confide  in  the  Character  of 
Him,  who  has  taught  them,  as  a  wise  and  faithful  Teacher.  It  is 
indispensable,  that  we  confide  in  him  as  a  Teacher,  who  knows, 
and  who  has  told  us,  that  which  is  true,  right,  and  safe  for  us, 
in  these  immensely  important  concerns.  It  is  indispensable,  that 
we  believe  in  him,  and  trust  in  him,  as  vested  with  all  the  Authori- 
ty, necessary  to  this  character  of  a  Divine  Instructor;  and  re- 
gard him,  as  certainly  and  fully  disclosing  the  Will  of  God  con- 
cerning our  duty  and  salvation.  Unless  we  can  confide  in  these 
things,  we  can  never  receive  his  Instructions  as  rules  cither  of 
our  faith,  or  of  our  practice.  Without  these  things  they  would 
all  dwindle  at  once  into  mere  philosophy ;  mere  advice ;  mere 
opinions ;  to  obey  which  no  person,  would,  or  could,  feel  the  least 
obligation. 

His  Atonement,  in  Uie  same  manner,  would  be  nothing  to  us, 
unless  we  could  cordially  believe  it  to  be  eflicacious,  sufficient, 
and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  is  only  because  we  re- 
gard it  as  the  Atonement  of  so  glorious^  sufiicient,  and  acceptable 
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a  person,  that  it  possesses,  in  any  sense,  the  Character  of  an 
Atonement.  Accordingly,  the  Socinians^  who  consider  Christ  as 
a  mere  man,  generally  do,  and,  if  they  would  be  consistent  with 
themaelves,  must,  believe,  that'  he  made  no  Atonement,  but  was 
merely  a  martyr,  or  witness  to  the  truth. 

Christ  also  requires  us  to  commit  our  souls  to  his  care,  and 
keeping ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  become  his  by  voluntarily  sur- 
rendering ourselves  into  his  hands,  and  looking  for  safety  and 
happiness  to  his  protection,  mercy,  and  truth.  This  we  can- 
not do  in  any  other  manner,  nor  by  any  other  means,  beside  the 
exercise  of  Confidence  in  him.  Who  would  commit  his  everlast- 
ing well-being  to  a  person,  in  whose  kindness  and  truth,  in  whose 
power  and  wisdom,  he  did  not  confide  ?  No  man  ever  did,  or 
could,  commit  himself,  or  his  interests,  even  in  this  world,  to  any 
person  whatever,  unless  in  the  exercise  of  confidence.  How 
much  more  difficult,  how  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  our 
nature,  how  absolutely  impossible,  must  it  then  be  to  commit  our 
eternal  interests ;  ourselves ;  our  all ;  to  a  being,  in  whom  we 
do  not  entirely  confide ! 

In  the  exercise  of  Evangelical  Faith,  or  Confidence,  in  the 
character  of  Christ,  we  become  united  to  him,  according  to  the 
declarations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  according  to  all  the  views, 
which  Reason  can  form  of  this  subject,  in  a  very  near,  roost  desi- 
rable, and  most  delightful  union.  He  himself  says  to  his  disci- 
ples, John  XV.  4,  5,  /  am  the  Vine  ;  y«  are  the  Ihranchei.  Abide 
in  me  ;  and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot  bpar  fruit  of  iieelf 
except  it  abide  in  the  vine  ;  no  more  can  ye^  except  ye  abide  in  me* 
Stm  Paul  says,  fVe  are  members  of  hi$  body^  of  his  fleshy  and  of  his 
bones :  and  again  ;  Mfw  ye  are  the  body  of  Christy  and  members 
one  of  another;  1  Cor.  ,xii.  27 ;  and  again  Col.  i.  18,  He  is  the 
Head  of  the  body,  the  Church.  The  whole  Church,  also,  both  in 
Heaven  and  on  earth,  is  exhibited  as  gathered  under  one  Head^ 
that  is,  Christ  :  Eph.  i.  10.  But  our  Saviour  himself  has  given 
us  the  most  sublime  and  glorious  exhibition  of  this  subject,  which 
was  ever  made  to  mankind,  in  the  following  passage  of  his  In- 
tercessory Prayer :  John  xvii.  20 — ^23,  Meithtr  pray  1  for  these 
alonsj  but  for  them  alsoy  which  shall  believe  on  me  throiugh  their 
word:  That  they  all  may  be  one :  as  thou  Father  art  in  me.  and  I 
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in  ike^i  ^^  ^^  ^'^  **Mgf  be  one  inue:  tkni  the  world  may  k- 
Aieve,  ihni  thou  hast  ieni  me.  And  ike  glory ^  which  Hum  gmvesi  mC| 
I  have  given  ihem  ;  ihnt  they  may  beonejovenae  we  are  one:  lie 
them,  andthouin  me :  that  they  mtn/^be  made  perfect  in  one  ;  ami 
that  the  world  may  know^  that  thou  haet  eent  me$  and  hast  Unei 
themj  as  thou  hast  loved  me.  This  transcendent,  this  divine 
union,  here  exhibited  to  us  as  being  of  all  possible  ioaportance, 
is,  and  can  be,  accomi^ished  for  mankindi  only  by  Evangelical 
Faith,  or  Confidence,  in  Christ. 

5.  To  the  happiness  of  the  soul  it  is  also  indispensable^  that  U 
should  always  Obey  its  Creator  ;  and  of  this  obediencej  Evangihtal 
Ikith  is  the  only  source. 

That  Obedience  to  God  is  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  ra- 
tional creatures,  and  that  their  uniform  obedience  is  necessary  to 
their  uniform  happiness,  has  been  already  proved  under  the  first 
head  of  this  discourse.  If  sin  is  fatal  to  happiness,  and  incompa- 
tible with  its  existence ;  it  follows  of  course,  that  obedience  is 
indispensable  to  happiness.  Obedience  and  disobedience  are 
the  only  two  possible  moral  states  of  an  Intelligent  being.  It^ 
then,  disobedience  creates  misery ;  obedience  of  course  creates 
happiness. 

It  may,  however,  be  useful  to  consider  this  subject  somewhat 
lurther.  It  was  shown  in  a  former  discourse,  that  God,  and  God 
only,  knows  what  conduct  will  produce,  or  ensure,  happiness; 
and  that  He  only  is  alway,  invariably,  and  infinitely,  disposed  to 
have  that  conduct  pxist.  He  only  possesses  the  authority  also,  and 
the  power,  to  require  it  of  his  creatures.  Hence,  He  only  can  be 
the  uniform  and  efficient  Director  of  his  creatures  to  their  real 
good.  If,  then,  creatures  are  to  be  happy  at  all ;  it  is  indispen- 
sably necessary,  that  they  obey  his  directions,  and  confonn  to 
his  pleasure,  as  the  only  possible  rule  of  right,  the  only  possible 
way  to  real  and  universal  good.  All,  who  wander  from  thb 
path,  are  soon  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  error,  distress,  and  des- 
pair ;  and  will  never  find  their  proper  home. 

But  we  cannot  obey  God,  except  from  Confidence  in  his  Cha- 
racter, as  a  perfectly  Wise,  Just,  and  Good  Teacher  and  Lawgiv- 
er, who  has  instructed  us  in  our  true  interest ;  a  Lawgiver,  who 
has  prescribed  wise,  just,  and  benevolent  precepts,  to  regulate 
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our  duty.  Unless  we  consider  his  precepts  concerning  M  things 
io  be  right ;  we  caa  never  voluntarily  obey  them.  Confidence, 
therefore,  in  the  Character  of  God,  and  in  his  Instructions  an^ 
Precepts,  as  flowing  from  that  Character,  and  partaking  of  his 
Wisdom  and  Rectitude,  is  the  true,  and  only,  possible  source  of 
that  spontaneous  obedience,  which  is  acceptable  to  Him,  virtu- 
ous in  us,  and  indispensable  to  all  our  real  good*. . 

Thus,  if  I  am  not  deceived.  Repentance  twa>arde  God^  and  Failh 
towards  ovar  Lord  Jeeue  Christ,  are  the  substance  of  the  means^ 
by  which  sinners  are  delivered  from  sin,  reinstated  in  the  cha- 
lacter  of  children,  restored  to  the  favour  of  God,  entitled  to  eter- 
nal life,  and  prepared  for  everlasting  obedience  and  enjoyment 
in  the  heavens  above. 

REMARKS. 

1 .  FVom  these  obselrvations  it  is  evident,  that  the  objections,  made 
ky  Infidels  against  Eivangelical  Repeniance,  as  mean'Spirited  and 
ceffitemptible,  are  groundless. 

Mr.  Hume  observes,  that  **  self-mortification,  self-denial,  «nd 
humility,  stupify  the  understanding,  sour  the  temper,  and  harden 
the  heart.''  Whatever  produces  these  consequences  by  its  pro- 
per efficacy  is  undoubtedly,  in  its  nature,  vicious  or  sinfiil,  since 
•the  consequences  themselves  are  plainly  of  a  sinful  natuiv. 
Self-denial,  self-mortification,  and  humility,  are  all  essential  in- 
gredients of  genuine  repentance ;  and  without  them,  such  repent- 
ance cannot  exist.  A  just,  clear,  and  humble  sense  of  our  guilt 
and  unworthiness,  is  the  very  basis,  on  which  every  thing  else, 
contained  in  repentance,  is  founded.  With  such  a  sense  of  our 
character,  it  is  impossible,  that  we  should  not  endeavour  to  mor- 
tify those  inclinations,  and  deny  ourselves  that  gratification  of 
them,  which,  together,  have  constituted  our  guilt,  our  odiousness, 
our  debasement,  and  our  danger.  The  humble  thoughts  which 
we  thus  experience,  and  the  humble  emotions  by  which  they 
are  accompanied,  are  the  only  just  thoughts  concerning  our  cha- 
ract^,  and  the  only  proper  emotions  with  respect  to  ourselves, 
(K>  far  as  this  character  exists.    Every  opinion,  every  feeling. 
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not  accordant  with  these,  is  false  and  gronndless;  the  silhr 
dream  of  a  vain  and  silly  mind.  A  little  self-knowledge,  a  rtrj 
limited  d^ree  of  candoor,  united  with  a  rery  moderate  self-ex> 
amination,  would  convince  any  mind  of  the  visionary  native 
of  such  opinions,  and  the  absolute  impropriety  of  such  feel- 
ings. 

Proud  and  vain  men  have,  however,  alirays  despised  humili- 
ty, and  regarded  it  as  deserving  their  contempt.  Still,  it  is  un- 
questionably the  first  honour,  which  belongs  to  our  nature,  and 
the  beginning  of  every  thing  else,  which  is  really  honourable  ii 
man.  All  sin  is  shame :  and,  let  it  be  remembered,  there  is  Mh 
thing  shameful,  except  sin.  The  very  pride,  the  very  vanity, 
from  which  these  decisions  of  Infidels  spring,  is  itself  gross  sin, 
and  not  less  shameful  than  the  other  exercises  of  the  same  spirit. 
All  men  sec,  and  declare,  this,  under  the  guidance  of  mere  com- 
mon sense;  and,  although  each  cherishes  it  in  himself,  every 
one  hates,  despises,  and  condemns  it  in  his  fellow-men.  How 
little  would  Christ  have  merited,  how  plainly  impossible  wouU 
it  have  been  for  him  to  have  gained,  that  exalted  estimation, 
which  he  now  holds  in  the  minds  of  Angels  and  of  men,  had  he 
been  a  proud  and  vain,  and  not  a  meek  and  lowly,  Redeemer ! 
How  infinitely  distant  is  the  character  of  this  Glorious  Person 
from  that  of  Alexander^  or  that  of  Cmsar !  The  character  of 
these  men  is  fitly  imaged  by  the  smoke,  ascending  from  the  bot- 
tomless pit :  while  the  aspect  of  the  Saviour  is  that  of  the  Sun^ 
shining  in  his  strength. 

But,  aside  from  these  considerations,  Repentance,  however 
reprobated  by  haughty-minded  men,  is  in  itself  real  good,  and 
essential  to  all  other  real  good.  It  is  the  only  possible  removal 
of  sin  5  the  worst  of  all  evils,  and  the  source  of  every  other  evil. 
It  is  the  only  possible  security  against  the  resumption  of  that 
guilty,  debased,  and  shameful  character.  It  is  the  commence- 
ment of  virtue  in  the  soul;  and  indispensable  to  its  very  exist- 
ence. It  is  real  dignity  in  itself;  and  the  beginning  of  all  real 
dignity.  It  is  plainly  the  only  solid  basis  of  peace  of  con- 
science, and  well-founded  self-approbation.  By  Hume  it  was 
seen,  so  far  as  he  saw  it  at  all,  only  at  a  distance ;  and  through 
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the  false  optica  of  philosophical  pride.  It  was,  therefore,  er- 
roneously seen,  understood,  and  represented.  Neither  this 
writer,  nor  his  companions  in  infidelity,  appear  to  have  discern- 
ed the  distinction  between  the  repentance  of  a  mercenary  slave, 
regretting  his  &ults  merely  from  the  expectation  of  punishment ; 
and  the  ingenuous  contrition  of  a  child,  sorrowing  for  his  disobe* 
dience,  loathing  his  guilt,  and  returning  with  a  new  and  better 
heart  to  his  filial  character  and  duty. 

2.  tVe  see  how  groundless  the  objection  of  Godwin  is  to  the 
Scriptures^  viz.  That  they  lay  an  improper  and  unwarrantable 
stress  on  Faith. 

Faith,  it  is  well  known,  is  the  great  condition  of  acceptance 
with  God,  proposed  in  the  Gospel :  as  Unbelief  is  of  final  re- 
jection. To  this  scheme  Godwin  objects,  as  unreasonable  and 
absurd.  But  if  the  account,  here  given  of  this  attribute  be  just, 
the  absurdity  will  be  found  to  lie,  not  in  the  Scriptural  scheme, 
but  in  the  objection.  It  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  been  shown  in 
this  discourse,  that  without  Union  to  God,  and  cordial  Obedi- 
ence to  his  Will,  we  cannot  enjoy  rational  and  enduring  good ; 
and  that  without  Evangelical  Faith,  no  such  Union,  and  no  such 
Obedience,  can  exist.  The  Faith  of  the  Gospel  is,  therefore, 
of  all  possible  importance  to  man ;  of  as  much  importance  as 
his  whole  well-being;  involving  every  thing  which  is  desira- 
ble or  useful.  Had  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  laid  less  stress 
upon  this  subject ;  it  would  have  been  an  unanswerable  objec- 
tion to  the  religious  system,  which  they  contavp. 

The  contrary  character  of  distrust,  which  is  plainly  the  native 
character  of  man,  is  obviously  a  complete  separation  of  any  In- 
telligent being  from  his  Maker.  It  is  impossible,  that  such  be- 
ings should  exercise  any  of  those  affections,  with  which  alone 
they  can  glorify  their  Creator,  or  cordially  obey  him,  so  long 
as  they  distrust  his  Moral  Character.  Equally  impossible  is 
it,  that  they  should  possess  the  enjoyment,  which  alone  can  fill 
the  wishes,  or  is  suited  to  the  nature,  of  an  immortal  mind.  The 
distrust  of  a  friend  makes  us  unhappy  here.  The  distrust  of  God 
would  make  us  miscrable/or  ever. 

The  Faifh  of  the  Gospel  deserves,  then,  all  the  importance^ 
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which  is  given  to  it  by  the  Scriptures.  The  place,  which  k 
ought  to  hold  in  the  estimation  of  all  men,  is  pre-eminent.  By 
every  Preacher  it  ought  to  be  insisted  on,  by  every  man  it  ought 
to  be  pursued,  as  of  all  possible  consequence  to  Obedience  and 
Salvation.  The  Preacher,  who  does  not  thus  inculcate  it,  is  un- 
faithful :  the  man,  who  does  not  acquire  it,  is  undone. 


\ 

\ 


SERMON  CXXXV. 


THE  MEANS  OF  GRACE. 


ORDINARY   MEANS   OF   GRACE. 


PROOFS  THAT  THERE   ARE  SUCH  MEANS. 


1  ComiNTHiAKS  iv.  15. 

For  though  ye  have  ten  thowimd  mstntctors  in  Christy  ye  have  not 
many  fathers :  for  in  Christ  Jesus  have  I  begotten  you  through 
the  QospeL 

rToE  preceding  sermon  finished  the^observations,  which  I  ori- 
ginally proposed  to  make  concerning  the  Law  of  God  ;  the  Fna- 
bili^  of  Man  to  obey  it;  and  the  Means  of  his  Restoration  to  06e« 
dience,  and  to  the  consequent  Favour  of  God. 

The  next  subject  in  the  order  of  these  Discourses,  is  T%e  meanSf 
in  the  application  of  which,  men  usually  obtain  faith  and  repentance, 
and  thus  become  entitled  to  eternal  life. 

Before  I  begin  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  I  request  my  Au- 
dience to  call  to  mind  the  import  of  the  last  discourse,  together 
with  others,  which  have  been  delivered  concerning  the  same  sub- 
jects. I  wish  it  to  be  remembered,  that,  in  my  view,  Evangeli' 
eat  Faith  and  Repentance  are  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  en^ 
moral  good  in  the  soul  of  man  ^  and  are  in  all  instances  the  begin* 
ning  of  that  good.  Particularly,  they  are  the  commencement  of 
obedience  to  the  Law  of  God ;  the  foundation  of  real  and  endur- 
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ing  happiness  to  such  as  are,  or  have  been,  sinners;  and  are, 
obviously,  tlie  immediate  duty  of  all  men.  He  therefore,  who 
docs  not  teach  these  doctrines,  omits,  in  my  apprehension »  the 
soul  and  substance  of  the  Gospel. 

With  these  things  premised,  I  observe,  that  in  this  passage  of 
Scripture,  St.  Paul  declares  himself  to  have  begotten  the  Conn* 
thian  Christians  in  Christ,  and  thus  to  have  been  a  cause  of  their 
being  regenerated,  or  born  again.  That  the  new  birth  is  the 
birth,  here  referred  to,  will  not  be  disputed.  Nor  can  it  be 
questioned,  that  St.  Paul  was,  in  some  manner  and  degree,  or 
other,  concerned  in  effectuating  it,  without  a  peremptory  denial 
of  his  veracity,  and  inspiration.  It  is  further  declared  by  him, 
that  he  had  begotten  them  through  the  GoffpeL  It  is  therefore  cer- 
tain, that  the  Gospel,  also,  was^  in  some  or  (Jther  manner,  or  de- 
gree, concerned  in  effectuating  the  new  birth  of  the  Corinthum 
Christians* 

If  the  Apostle,  as  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  was  concerned  in 
effectuating  the  new  birth  of  the  Corinthian  Christians ;  it  will 
follow  by  unobjectionable  analogy,  that  o^Aer  Ministers  are  also, 
in  the  like  manner,  or  degree,  concerned  in  effectuating  the  Rege^ 
neration  of  such,  as  become  Christians  under  their  Ministry.  Fur- 
ther, if  the  Gospel  was  thus  concerned  in  the  Regeneration  of 
the  Corinthian  Christians,  then  it  is,  also,  equally  concerned  in 
that  of  Christians  in  gener&l. 

But  if  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  be  in  any  manner,  or  degree, 
concerned  in  producing  this  change  in  the  moral  character  of 
men,  they  are  just  so  far  means  of  producing  it.  Of  conse- 
ifucncc,  also,  they  are,  according  to  that  course  of  Divine  pro- 
vidence, in  which  they  are  thus  instrumental,  necessary  to  this 
change,  ju&i  so  far,  as  they  are  means  of  producing  it. 

It  is  not  here  intended,  that  God  could  not,  if  he  pleased,  pro- 
duce this  change  in  the  human  character,  without  these,  or  any 
other  means.  Nor  is  it  intended,  that  in  some  cases  he  does  not 
actually  thus  produce  it.  It  is  unquestionably  in  the  power  of 
God  to  effectuate  this  change,  with  infinite  ease,  in  any  manner, 
which  he  shall  think  proper.  Nor  have  we  any  proof,  that  he 
has  not,  in  many  instances,  renewed  men,  without  connecting 
the  renovation  with  any  means  whatever*    But  it  is  here  intend* 
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ed,  that  this  is  not  the  usual  course  of  his  Spiritual  providence ; 
and  that,  in  that  course,  means  are  really  employed  to  bring 
men  into  the  heavenly  kingdom.  It  is  further  intended,  that 
these  means  are  so  far  necessary^  as  that  without  them^  this  impoT' 
tant  end  woiJd  noty  in  the  ordinary  course  of  providence,  be  accom- 
plished. 

If  God  has  thought  proper  to  conduct  his  Spiritual  providence 
in  such  di  manner,  as  to  constitute  it  a  regular  and  orderly  course 
of  events ;  then  our  ovm  views  of  it  are  to  be  formed  so,  as  to  ac- 
cord with  this  constitution,  and  to  admit  it  as  a  part  of  the  Evan- 
gelical System*  Our  conduct,  also,  is  to  be  referred,  and  con- 
formed, to  this  constitution.  With  it  we  arc  to  expect  other 
things  to  accord.  Particularly,  we  are  to  expect  salvation  for 
ourselves,  and  others,  according  to  this  plan ;  and  not  according 
to  a  different  one.  Just  views  of  this  subject  will,  therefore,  be 
easily  seen  to  claim  no  small  importance  in  the  estimation  of 
those,  who  wish  to  be  saved. 

In  the  particular  investigation  of  this  subject,  I  propose, 

I.  To  shojD^  that  there  are  Means  of  Grace  ; 

II.  To  show  What  they  are ; 

III.  To  explain  their  Influence  ;  and, 

IV.  To  answer  the  principal  Objections  to  this  scheme  of  doc- 
trine. 

I.  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  that  there  are  Means  of  Grace, 

This  position  I  shall  endeavour  to  establish  in  the  following 
Banner. 

1  •  /  allege  as  evidence  of  its  truth  the  direct  declarations  of 
Scripture, 

The  Text  is  an  explicit  and  forcible  declaration  of  this  na- 
ture. In  this  passage  the  Aposdc  asserts  in  the  most  unequivo- 
cal manner,  that  he  was  a  cause,  and  the  Gospel  another,  of  re- 
generation to  the  Corinthian  Christians :  not  a  cause  in  the  effi- 
dent  sense,  but  the  instrumental.  In  other  words,  he  declares 
that  himself,  and  the  Gospel,  were  Means  of  their  regeneration. 
It  cannot  be  said  here,  that  the  Apostle  and  the  Gospel  were,  to 
these  Christians,  means  of  edification  ;  or  of  their  advancement  in 
holiness,  after  they  were  regenerated.  This  subject  is  not  even 
hinted  at  in  the  passage.    The  birth  is  not  any  part  of  the 
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growth,  sabsequent  to  itself.  Ih  begtt^  is  not  to  nouriah,  or 
cause  to  grow.  It  is  to  contribute  to  the  original  existence  of 
the  thing  begotten,  and  not  to  its  subsequent  imprairemeat 
The  Apostle  and  the  Gospel,  then^  contributed  to  the  regene- 
ration of  these  Christians,  and  were  Means  of  bringiiig  it  lo 
pass.  , 

In  Philemon  10,  Sl  Paul  declares  the  same  truth  in  the  same 
language.  /  beseech  thee  for  my  son  Oiunmttf ,  wham  I  haoe  bt* 
gotten  tn  my  bonds. 

In  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  chapter  i.  16,  that  Apostle  sayi. 
Of  his  osm  will  begat  he  us  with  tht  Word  of  TruA^  thai  me  (the 
first  converted  Jews,)  should  be  a  land  af  first  fruits  <^kis  ctm- 
tures. 

On  this  passage,  I  shall  make  two  remarks.  The  first  is,  thai 
St,  James  uses  the  same  language  to  denote  the  regeneration  of  At 
Jewish  Christians,  which  St.  Paul  uses  to  denote  that  of  lie  Corin- 
thian Christians.  If,  then,  the  terms  in  St.  Janus  denote  regene- 
ration ;  which  will  not  be  denied ;  they  denote  the  same  thing  in 
the  Text.  But  the  passage  in  St.  James  is  unquestionable  proof, 
that  God  regenerated  the  persons,  spoken  of  in  this  passage. 
Equally  undeniable  proof  is  furnished  by  the  Text,  that  St.  Paul 
was  either  the  Agent,  or  the  Means j  of  regeneration  to  the  Chtis- 
tians  in  Corinth.  But  God  is  the  only  Agent,  or  Efficient 
Cause,  of  regeneration.  If  we  deny  the  fact,  that  St.  Paul  was 
the  Means  of  regeneration  to  these  persons,  as  asserted  in  the 
Text,  we  must,  according  to  the  same  principles,  deny  the  fact, 
that  God  was  the  Efficient  Cause  of  regeneration,  as  asserted  by 
St.  James.  The  same  rules  of  construction  will  oblige  us  to  ad- 
mit both  these  propositions,  or  to  reject  them  both.  The  lan- 
guage is  the  same ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  interpreted  by  the 
same  rules  of  construction,  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  second  remark  is  this.  St.  James  declares,  that  God  hoi 
regenerated  him,  and  his  Fellozo- christians,  by  the  Word  of  Druth : 
that  is,  by  the  Gospel.  The  Gospel  was,  therefore,  certainly, 
Means  of  accomplishing  this  event. 

St,  Peter,  in  bis  first  Epistle,  chapter  i.  10;  speaking  of  him- 
self and  those  to  whom  he  ^vrote,  says,  Being  bom  again^  or  re- 
generated, not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  by  the  Word  of  Ood^  who 
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liviih  tmd  aUdeik  for  ever.  In  this  passage  Sf *  Peier  declares, 
that  Christians  are  bom,  or  regenerated,  &a  Xofx^  by  meane  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Of  course  he  declares,  that  they  were  not  rege- 
nerated without  the  instrumentality  of  the  Word  of  God.  What 
is  true,  with  respect  to  this  subject,  of  the  Christians,  to  whom 
Si.  Peter  wrote,  will  not  be  denied  to  be  true  of  Christians  uni- 
rersally* 

In  1  Timk  iv»  16,  &.  Paul  says,  7Ue  hted  unto  thytelf  and 
unto  the  doctrine  ;  contimu  in  them :  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt 
both  iove  thyself j  and  them  that  hear  thee.  That  Timothy  would* 
in  fact,  both  save  himself,  and  those  who  heard  him,  cannot  be 
denied,  unless  we  charge  St.  Paul  with  falsehood.  But  if  Timo-- 
thy  was  not  in  this  case  an  Instrument,  or  a  Means^  of  salvation 
to  them;  the  dechiration  cannot  be  true*  For,  God  is  the  only 
Efficient  Cause  of  salvation  to  any  man. 

In  Romans  iii.  1 ,  2,  St.  Paul  says,  What  advantage  then  haih 
the  Je^?  or  what  profit  is  there  of  circumcision^  Much  every 
zDOy :  chiefiy  because  Ihat  unio  them  were  committed  the  Oracles  of 
God.  In  this  passage  Si.  Paul  declares,  that  the  Jews  had  much 
advantage  over  the  Gentiles ;  and  that  this  advantage  lay  chief" 
ly  in  the  fiict,  that  unto  them  were  committed  the  Oracles  of  God» 
If  the  possession  of  the  Oracles  of  God  was  of  great  advantage 
to  the  Jews  ;  we  naturally  ask.  In  what  respect  was  it  an  advan- 
tage 1  Plainly  in  this ;  that  the  Oracles  of  God  contributed,  or 
were  capable  of  contributing,  to  their  salivation,  and  consequent* 
ly  to  their  regeneration.  Of  what  possible  advantage  could  the 
Oracles  of  God  be  to  unconverted  men ;  and  of  such  only  is  the 
Apostle  here  speaking;  unless  they  contributed  in  some  manner 
and  degree,  or  other,  to  their  conversion  ?  This  question,  it  is 
believed^  admits  of  no  answer. 

In  Romans  z.  14,  the  same  Apostle  says,  How  then  shall  they 
call  on  Him,  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  f  and  how  shall  they 
believe  in  him^  of  whom  they  have  not  heard;  and  how  shall  they 
hear  without  a  Preacher?  Every  person,  at  all  acquainted  with 
language,  knows,  that  these  questions  have  exactly  the  same  im* 
port  with  that  of  strong  negative  declarations;  and  that  the 
Apostle  has  here  in  the  most  forcible  manner  asserted,  that  men 
eannoi  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed}  nor  believe  in 
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hitth  0/  whom  they  have  noi  h$mrd^  nor  hemr  wMmd  m  Prtathn. 
In  other  words,  he  declares  the  Preaching  of  the  Goipd  to  be, 
in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  Providence,  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  faith  of  mankind  in  Christ,  just  as  that  faith  u  indispensa- 
ble to  the  invocation  of  his  name  in  prayer.  That  the  Apostle 
understood  these  questions  in  this  manner  is  unanswerably  en* 
dent  from  his  own  conclusion,  subjoined  in  the  1 7th  verse :  Si 
ihin^  faith  comtth  by  hearing  ;  and  hearing  by  the  Word  of  Qoi* 

These  passages,  it  is  believed,  are  sufficient,  if  any  passages 
can  be  sufficient,  to  decide  the  question.  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  quotations,  of  the  same  import,  to  a  great  extent:  Cor 
this  is  the  common  language  of  the  Scriptures*  But  as  a  long 
course  of  quoting,  and  commenting,  necessarily  becomes  tedi* 
OUS)  I  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the  discussion  by  repeating,  is 
a  very  summary  manner,  a  few  other  passages,  and  phrases, 
which  directly  indicate,  in  other  forms,  the  same  truth. 

The  Scriptures  are  called  the  Word  of  SaivaUon  ;  the  Word  v§ 
Life;  the  Word  of  Faith}  the  Word  of  Wisdomf  the  Word  ^ 
Knowledge;  the  Word  of  ReconcUiation ;  and  the  Smord  rf  the 
%nrit.  None  of  these  appellations,  it  is  apprehended,  could  be 
given  to  them  with  propriety,  unless  they  were  in  truth  Means 
of  Salvation  to  men.  They  are  called  the  Word  ef  Ood,  which 
inwrought  effectually  in  the  TTiesealonians,  when  they  first  received 
it.  1  Thess.ii.  13.  They  are  said  by  God  himself,  speaking 
to  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  to  be  a5  afire,  and  eu  a  hammer^  that 
breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces.  Jer.  xziii.  29.  They  are  asserted 
by  St.  Paul  to  be  quick^  or  living,  and  powerful ;  eharper  than  wny 
two-edged  sword;  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunderofike  mm/ 
and  spirit ;  and  to  be  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  inienU  of  the 
heart.  Heb.  iv.  12.  Our  Saviour  says  to  the  Jews,  It  is  the  Spi* 
rit  that  quickeneth  ;  and,  to  explain  his  meaning,  subjoias.  The 
words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  Spirit,  and  they  are  life. 

It  is  said,  that,  when  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  noi  Gfod,  it 
pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  (^preaching  to  save  them  who  belieoe* 
I  Cor.  i.  31. 

St.  Paul  declares  the  Gospel  to  be  the  power  of  Qod  unto  nd* 
lUUion  to  every  one  that  believeth.     Rom.  i.  10. 

From  these  passages  it  is  evident,  that  the  Scriptures,  in  their 
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custonary  iangimge,  declare  themselves,  particularly  as  preach- 
ed to  mankind,  to  be  means  of  salvation. 

2.  /  argue  the  same  docirme  from  ihe  Commismn^  given  tj/ 
Christ  to  his  ^postleu 

This  Commission  is  recorded,  Matth.  zxviii.  1 9,  in  these 
words :  Go  ye,  disciple^  that  is,  make  disciples  of,  all  nations ; 
iaptiiir^  them  in  the  Jfame  of  the  Father  ^  and  of  the  Son^  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghoet. 

The  word,  fM^fu^Mrt,  rendered  teach  in  the  common  transla- 
tion, is  literally  rendered  disciple.  Ai^atfkea  is  the  proper  term  to 
denote  teaching.  Ma4f|rsuw  denotes  to  make  a  person  a  disciple^ 
m  the  same  ssnse^  in  which  the  Apostles^  and  their  contemporary 
ChrislianSy  were  disciples^  of  Christ.  A  disciple,  as  the  term  is 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  is  a  person,  who  receives,  approves, 
and  voluntarily  conforms  to,  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  his 
Instructor.  Such  were  the  disciples  of  the  Pharisees:  such 
were  those  of  John  the'  Baptist:  and  such  were  those  of  Christ. 
Christ,  it  will  be  adnntted,  commissioned  the  Apostles  to  make 
real  disciples  of  those,  to  whom  they  preached,  and  not  disciples 
in  pretence  and  profession  merely.  But  every  real  disciple  is 
regenerated. 

The  nations,  to  whom  the  Apostles  were  sent,  were  Jews  and 
Heathen ;  and  of  course,  were  unbelievers  and  sinners;  Christ, 
therefore,  commissioned  the  Aposdes  to  make  disciples  of  unbe- 
lievers and  sinners.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  he  commission- 
ed them  to  do  that,  which,  in  the  ordinary  progress  of  things, 
could  be  done ;  and  which  they,  so  far  as  they  faithfully  obeyed 
his  commands,  did  actually  accomplish.  The  Apostles,  there- 
fore, did  really  in  the  proper  sense  make  disciples,  of  these  sin- 
ners. 

Accordingly,  St.  Psnd  says,  Uiat  he  desired  to  have  fruit  among 
th4  Romans^  as  he  had  had  among  the  other  Gentiks.  Rom*  u  13. 
He  speaks  of  Himself,  and  ApoUos^  as  Ministers,  iy  whorn^  that  is, 
by  means  of  whom,  tht  Corinthians  believed.  1  Cor.  iii.  5.  He 
says,  that  ie,  and  his  companionsj  rueived  grace  and  apostleskipj 
for  the  obedience  cf  faith  among  all  nations.  Rom.  i«  5m  Si. 
Peter  J  Acts  zv.  7,  says,  that  God  had  chosesh  ^hat  the  Gentiles  ^ 
kis  moMlh  should  hsar  the  Gospel^  and  believe.    Every  where, 
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also,  in  the  book  of  Acts,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  arc  exhibited 
as  having  believed,  and  torned  to  God,  by  means  of  the  Preach- 
ing of  the  Apostles  and  their  coadjutors. 

Thus  the  Commission  was  fulfilled,  exactly,  according  to  its 
tenour ;  and  the  Gospel  actually  became  the  Means  of  feith  and 
salvation  to  those,  to  whom  it  was  preached. 

But  this  Commission  was  given  to  all  8uccceii$ig  JWniflerr,  at 
well  as  to  the  Apostles ;  and  is  the  very  authority,  under  which 
they  now  preach,  and  perform  all  the  other  duties  of  the  ministe* 
rial  office.  All,  that  was  here  said  to  the  Apostles,  is,  in  the 
very  same  sense,  said  to  ihem.  It  is  equally  their  business,  and 
duty,  to  make  disciples  of  mankind,  wherever  Providence  pre- 
sents them  an  opportunity ;  and  to  baptize  them,  when  made. 
Of  course,  they  as  really  make  disciples  of  unbelievers  and 
sinners ;  and  are  as  really  Means  of  faith  and  salvatton  to  man- 
kind. 

The  very  fact  of  giving  this  Commission  is,  in  itself,  decisive 
proof  of  this  truth.  It  was  undoubtedly  given  with  sincerity,  and 
benevolence,  on  the  part  of  Christ.  Of  course,  it  was  intended 
by  him,  that  the  design,  expressed  in  it,  was  really  formed  in 
his  mind,  and  will  be  faithfully  accomplished.  This  design  is 
completely  expressed  in  the  Commission  itself.  As  the  Apos- 
tles were  directed  to  disciple  all  nations,  or  to  make  disciples 
every  where ;  so  it  was  the  design  of  Christ,  that  disciples 
should  every  where  be  made  by  them.  In  this  business  they 
were  to  have  a  real  agency.  It  therefore  follows  irresistibly, 
that  they  had  a  real  agency  in  it :  such  an  agency,  as  that,  with- 
out their  exertions,  these  men  would,  in  the  established  course 
of  things,  never  have  become  disciples. 

3.  The  same  doctrine  is  pf&oed  by  the  whole  course  of  Ihcts 
relating  to  the  existence^  and  progress y  of  Christianity  in  the  world. 

Wherever  the  Gospel  has  been  preached,  and  read,  mankind 
have  actually  been  made  disciples  of  Christ.  In  every  age,  and 
in  every  country,  to  which  the  Gospel  has  come,  there  have  been 
many  such  disciples.  In  those  countries,  on  the  contrary,  where 
the  Gospel  has  not  existed,  such  disciples  have  not  been  made; 
or,  at  least,  evidence  of  their  discipleship  has  not  been  fumuh- 
(id  to  their  fellow-men.    I  speak  here,  it  will  be  remembered, 
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of  the  ordinary  course  of  God's  Spiritual  providence.  That  ex- 
ceptions to  this  assertion  may  have  existed,  I  am  not  disposed  to 
deny.  That  they  most  have  been  comparatively  few  is,  I  think, 
dearly  evident  from  the  fact,  that  no  satisfactory  reasons  have 
appeared,  even  to  the  mind  of  charity  itself,  to  believe  them  nu- 
merous. If  God  has  pursued,  in  countries  unenlightened  by  the 
Gospel,  a  different  system  of  dispensations  from  that,  which  we 
have  been  contemplating ;  it  must  be  admitted,  that  we  have  no 
evidence  of  this  fact ;  or  at  least  none,  which  can  be  pronounced 
satisfactory.  The  Scriptures  certainly  give  us  very  little  in* 
formation,  of  this  nature ;  and  the  history  of  mankind  furnishes 
still  less.  Without  limiting  the  mercy  of  God,  or  attempting  td 
investigate  his  Spiritual  providence,  with  respect  to  nations  who 
have  not  the  Gospel,  it  may  safely  be  concluded,  that  the  in- 
stances, which  they  furnish,  of  apparent  renovation,  are  very 
few. 

A  benevolent  man,  who  casts  his  eye  over  the  Western  wilder- 
ness, and  surveys  with  attention  the  moral  conduct  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, will  find  very  little,  of  this  nature,  to  satisfy  his  wishes, 
or  his  hopes.  Independently  of  the  moral  effects,  produced 
upon  these  nations  by  the  labours.of  Missionaries,  he  will  find 
sin  prevailing,  and  ravaging,  in  all  the  forms  of  turpitude,  com- 
patible with  their  circumstances,  and  in  every  degree,  not  for- 
bidden by  their  poverty,  ignorance,  and  imbecility.  Our  Sa- 
viour has  taught  us,  that  we  are  to  discern  the  character  of  men 
by  their  fruits.  This  equitable  and  decisive  rule  of  judging  is 
no  less  applicable  to  these  nations,  than  to  ourselves.  But 
what  are  the  fruits,  produced  by  these  men  ?  Certainly  they 
are  not  such,  as  are  meet  for  repentance  /•  such,  as  spring  firom 
confidence  in  God;  such,  as  indicate,  even  remotely,  the  in« 
fluence,  or  even  the  existence,  of  real  virtue.  After  the  most 
charitable  and  indulgent  allowance  for  their  ignorance ;  after  all 
the  palliations,  which  the  most  benevolent  mind  can  elicit  from 
their  moral  disadvantages ;  their  fraud,  treachery,  cruelty,  pride, 
implacability,  and  ravenge,  present  a  picture  of  depravity,  which 
it  is  impossible  not  to  understand,  and  acknowledge.  No  peni- 
tents, in  the  mean  time,  are  visible  among  them.  No  symptoms 
of  reformation  are  found.     On  the  contrary,  one  unvarymg, 
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sluggish,  gloomy  stream  of  coimption  appears  to  have  floved 
heavily  onward  from  remote  generations  to  the  present  houri 
and  to  wind  its  Lethean  course  through  ail  these  nations,  wker- 
ever,  and  however,  situated. 

On  the  ground,  once  inhabited  by  these  people,  the  Mkm-Emg- 
land  Colonists  have  dwelt  almost  two  centuries.  Among  then 
Religion  has  generally  prevailed.  The  proof  is  that,  whid 
has  been  already  mentioned.  They  have  brought  forth  the 
fruits,  specified  in  the  Gospel  as  evidences  of  a  virtuous  charac- 
ter, in  instances,  whose  number  it  would  be  difficult  to  Unit. 
Whence  this  mighty  difference  in  nations,  planted  on  the  sane 
•oil,  and  living  under  the  same  climate  ?  The  only  satisiacuxj 
answer  is,  that  the  people  of  J^^em-Englandbskve  possessed  the  Gos- 
pel and  its  Ordinances ;  have  built  Churches ;  settled  Ministers; 
attended  the  Public  Worship  of  God;  read  the  Scriptures;  sad 
educated  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admoniiion  of  the  Lord. 
None  of  these  things  were  possessed,  or  done,  by  their  savage 
predecessors.  In  a  word,  the  people  of  Xem-EngUmd  have  had 
the  Gospel :  the  Savages  have  not. 

In  those  countries,  also,  where  the  Gospel  has  been  enjoyed, 
and  disciples  have  actually  been  made,  all,  or  almost  ali,  persons 
of  this  character  have  become  disciples  by  means  of  the  Gospel 
itself.  Such  persons,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  probably 
without  an  exception,  when  conversing  on  their  regeneration, 
declare  that  every  thing  in  their  own  minds,  which  yields  them 
consolation,  or  hope,  is,  in  their  view,  fairly  referable  to  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  presented  to  them  in  some  form  or  other. 
A  vast  multitude  date  all  their  hopes  from  the  Preaching  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  feel  completely  assured,  that  faiih^  if  it  has  come 
to  them  at  all,  has  come  by  hearing ;  as  hearing  has  by  the  Word 
of  God.  Others  attribute  this  blessing  to  the  indirect  influence 
of  Preaching,  operating  upon  their  minds  through  a  succession 
of  events.  Others  ascribe  it  to  an  early  Religious  Education, 
making  deep  impressions  on  their  minds  in  the  happy  period  of 
childhood.  Others,  still,  attribute  it  to  the  Reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  to  the  Reading  of  Religious  Books ;  to  the  Religious 
Conversation  of  Good  Men;  or  to  the  Life  and  Conduct  of  such 
nen.     In  these  several  ways,  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  are  often 
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ited  with  pecalidp  strength,  beauty,  and  efficacy.  The 
in  which  they  are  conveyed  to  the  mind,  is  of  no  other  im- 
ice,  than  as  it  renders  the  truths  themselves  more  explicit, 
re  impressive.  The  truths  are  the  sbbstance,  and  the  soul, 
I  interesting  process. 

the  language  of  all  such  persons  concerning  this  subject  is 
me ;  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  to  be  true.  Their  number 
^n  too  great  to  allow  the  suspicion,  that  they  can  all  have 
deceived.  They  have  lived  in  so  many  ages,  and  coun- 
have  been  of  so  many  different  characters,  have  received 
dely  different  educations,  have  lived  in  so  widely  different 
nstances,  and  have  entertained,  in  other  respects,  so  widely 
^nt  opinions,  as  to  render  it  incredible,  that  they  should  all 
been  prejudiced  concerning  this  subject,  and  impossible, 
hey  should  have  united  in  exactly  the  same  set  of  preju* 
At  the  same  time,  multitudes  of  them  have  been  eminent- 
stinguished  for  wisdom,  candour,  and  self-knowledge.  It 
It  be  reasonably  supposed,  that  immense  numbers  of  such 
should,  with  respect  to  such  a  subject,  be  uniformly  deceiv- 
exactly  the  same  manner.  Beyond  all  this,  it  appears,  at 
to  me,  to  be  an  indefensible  imputation  upon  the  character  of 
to  suppose,  that  he  would,  in  this  case,  leave  his  children  to 
apprehensions,  and  suffer  thenii'tiniversaUy  to  believe,  that 
mighty  blessing  came  to  them  all  in  a  wajr,  which  was 
inary,  and  by  means,  to  which  it  was  in  no  degree  attribu- 
• 

am  these  considerations  it  may,  I  think,  with  the  highest 
ibility  be  concluded,  that  mankind  are  saticlijfied  thraughf 
'  means  of,  the  truth  of  God. 

I  all  that  has  been  here  alleged  it  may,  however,  be  object- 
lat  in  the  Scriptures  our  sanctificatiorij  particularly  tmr  rege^ 
ion,  is  ascribed  directly ,  and  solely^  to  the  agency  of  the 
Qhosi;  and  that  the  doctrine,  contended  for  in  this  dis- 
te,  contradicts  this  part  of  the  scriptural  scheme. 
I  this  objection  I  answer,  that  the  doctrine,  for  which  I  con- 
h  as  plainly  asserted,  and  in  as  many  passages  of  theScrip- 
,  as  that,  which  is  alleged  in  the  dbjection.  If,  tron,  we 
the  f<»iQer  of  these  doctrines ;  we  shall  da  violence  to  as 
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many,  and  as  plain,  scriptural  declarations,  as  if -we  deny  the 
latter.  Our  dislike  of  the  doctrine,  asserted  in  this  diacoorM, 
will  in  no  degree  justify  us  in  rejecting,  or  contravening,  those 
passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  it  is  asserted.  They  stand  upon 
their  own  basis ;  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  that  Divine  Spi- 
rit, who,  while  he  challenges  this  Agency  to  Himselfj  has  been 
pleased  to  attribute  also  this  Instrumentality  to  his  WwrJL  His 
declarations  we  are  bound  to  receive  as  we  find  them ;  and  can* 
not  alter  the  obvious  meaning,  with  any  better  warrant,  than  we 
can  challenge  for  altering  the  words,  which  contain  that  meaning. 

It  may  be  further  objected,  that  this  doctrine  robs  God  sf  his 
peculiar  glory  in  regenerating  the  soul  of  man. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  we  are,  at  the  best,  incompetent  judges 
of  this  subject ;  and  are  therefore  unable  to  determine,  satisfiic* 
toriiy,  in  what  manner  God  will  be  most  glorified.  If  God  has 
thought  proper  to  give  us  such  an  account  of  the  subject,  as  has 
been  here  specified,  it  will  be  found  in  the  end,  that  he  is  more 
glorified  in  the  manner,  conformed  to  these  declarations,  than  in 
any  other.  The  Psalmist,  under  the  unerring  influence  of  Inspi- 
ration, says  to  God,  Thou  hast  magnified  th/  Word  above  all  thg 
Jfame,  Should  it  prove  one  of  the  ways,  in  which  God  magni* 
fies  his  Word,  that  it  is  constituted  the  Means  of  regeneration  to 
mankind ;  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  it  will  be 
found,  in  the  end,  perfectly  consistent  with  the  most  perfect  glo- 
rification of  his  Name. 

The  truth,  however,  is  that  neither  of  these  answers  is  at  all 
necessary  to  satisfy  us  concerning  these  objections.  The  Spirit 
of  God  is,  in  truth,  the  only  Agent  in  renovating  man ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  only  Efficient  cause  of  his  renovation.  This, 
however,  he  would  be  in  as  perfect  a  degree,  if  he  were  suppos- 
ed to  employ  Means  in  accomplishing  this  change  of  characteft 
as  if  he  were  supposed  to  accomplish  it  without  them.  The 
supposition,  that  an  agent,  if  he  employ  means  to  eflfectuate  his 
purposes,  will,  on  this  account,  cease  to  be,  or  be  at  all  less,  an 
agent,  is  built  upon  no  known  principles  of  truth  or  evidence. 

The  farmer  and  gardener  turn  their  soil,  and  plant  their  seeds ; 
the  rain  descends  upon  them,  and  the  sun  shines :  bat  all  tbeae 
things  do  not  make  them  spring  up  and  yield  their  increase.    God 
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must  still  iDterpose  with  his  creative  power,  to  produce  these  de- 
sirable effects ;  or  a  crop  will  be  expected  in  vaio.  God,  tbere- 
ibre,  is  the  sole  Agent  and  Author  of  the  crop ;  yet  the  fara^r 
and  the  gardener*,  the  ground  and  the  seed,  the  rain  and  the  sun- 
shine, are  all  Means  of  its  existence.  Without  these  means, 
there  would,  according  to  the  established  order  of  thingQ^  be  no 
crop.  Of  course,  they  are  means  of  its  existence  i  and  means 
indispensable. 

It  may  be  said,  that  th€$e  cases  are  not  similar*  If  this. should 
be  said ;  it  would,  I  think,  be  said  rashly :  for  Christ  himself.  Si. 
Peter  J  St.  James  j  and  St.  Pauly  have  all  chosen  this  allusion  to  illus- 
trate this  very  subject.  See  the  parable  of  the  sower.  See  also,  1 
Cor.  iii.  where  Paul  declares  himself  to  have  planted,  ApoUos  to 
have  watered,  and  God  to  have  given  the  increase. 

With  regard  to  the  other  objection,  it  is  obvious,  that,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  the  glory  of  regenerating  man  is  all  ascribed  to 
God;  and  all  ascribed  in  the  manner  most  honourable  to  him ;  is 
attributed  to  his  Spirit  as  the  Efficient  cause,  and  to  his  Word 
as  the  Means.  If  he  has  in  fact,  as,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  have 
proved,  declared  that  this  is  the  manner,  in  which  he  has  chosen 
to  accomplish  this  work ;  we  need  not  fear,  that  in  giving  this 
account  of  it  we  shall  detract  from  his  character. 

REMARK. 

If  the  scheme  of  discourse,  which  has  been  here  exhibited,  is 
just ;  it  will  follow,  that  the  Gospel  is  to  he  preached  to  sinners* 

My  audience  may,  perhaps,  wonder  that  any  evidence  should 
be  thought  necessary  to  prove  this  assertion.  If  I  am  not  misin- 
formed, however,  the  assertion  has  not  only  been  questioned, 
but  denied.  That  such  should  have  been  the  fact  is  certainly 
wonderful,  in  my  view,  as  well  as  in  that  of  others. 

When  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  by  Christ,  the  whole 
world,  with  very  few  exceptions,  was  in  a  state  of  sin.  The 
Gentiles  were  so  generally  of  this  character,,  that,  as  a  body, 
they  were  styled,  by  St.  Paul^  sinners  of  the  Gentiles.  Gal.  ii.  15. 
To  the  Gentiles,  however,  Paul  was  sent  directly  by  Christ,  to 
preach  the  Gospel.    The  extraordinary  oommission   of  tbi5 
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Apostle  desetres  to  be  here  repeated.  Delivtring  ihtefrom  lie 
people^  and  from  th$  GentUtt,  tmlo  whom  rum  I  send  tfkee  ;  7^ 
€f9n  their  eyet ,  and  to  tutn  them  from  darkneee  to  lighij  and  from 
the  pouer  of  Satan  tmfo  Oodf  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness 
of  sistSj  and  inherikmce  ixmong  lAem  who  are  sanctified  byfailk 
that  is  tn  me*  Acts.  xxvi.  IT^  18. 

Here  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  St.  Paul  was  sent  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, not  only  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  to  open  their  ej/es^  but 
to  turn  themj  also,  from  darkness  to  lights  and  from  the  power  (^ 
Satan  unto  God,  Accordingly,  he  was  not  disohedieni  unto  Ike 
heavenly  vision  ;  but  shewed  first  to  them  of  Damasc%tSj  and  at  Je* 
Tusalem^  and  throughout  all  the  coasts  of  Judea^  and  then  to  ike 
Gentiles^  that  they  should  repent y  and  turn  to  Ood^  and  do  worh 
meet  for  repentance* 

These  declarations,  made  by  St.  Paul^  are  unanswerably 
evinced  to  be  true  by  the  history  of  his  life.  In  the  very  man- 
ner, here  recited,  he  preached  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation ;  and  persuaded  men  every  where  to 
renounce,  and  forsake,  their  iniquities ;  and  thus  actually  opened 
their  eyes,  and  turned  them  from  darkness  to  light. 

The  beginning  of  the  Preaching  of  Christ,  as  recited  in  iht 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark^  is  in  these  words:  The  time  if 
fulfilled:  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand*  Repent  ye,  and  be- 
lieve the  Gospel.  The  people,  therefore,  whom  he  addressed, 
had  not  hitherto  repented,  nor  believed.  Of  course  they  were 
sinners.  In  the  whole  history,  contained  in  the  Gospel,  and  in 
the  Acts,  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  a  single  instance  re- 
corded, in  which  wc  have  any  satisfactory  proof,  that  even  an 
individual  sinner  was  regenerated  without  the  influence  of  Divine 
Truth  upon  his  heart.  On  the  contrary,  these  writings  are  full 
of  examples,  in  which  the  efiicacy  of  this  Truth  is  asserted  di- 
rectly, as  having  been  indispensably  concerned  in  producing  thi'^ 
change  in  man. 

The  same  doctrine  is,  also,  amply  exhibited,  as  it  respects  the 
Jewish  Church.  Of  the  Priests,  the  ordinary  Ministers  of  that 
Church,  whose  proper  office  it  was  to  leach  the  Scriptures  to 
the  Israelites^  God  says,  in  the  Prophet  Malachi,  The  Ldiw  of 
Truth  was  in  their  mouih  ;  and  they  turned  maity  away  from  ini- 
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quittf.  This  declaration  is  a  complete  history  of  the  fact  in  ques- 
tion, so  fer  as  the  present  subject  is  concerned,  throughout  all 
the  preceding  ages  of  the  Jewish  Church. 

What  was  true  concerning  the  periods,  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tural history,  has  been  equally  true,  so  far  as  we  have  any  infor- 
mation of  the  periods,  which  have  since  elapsed.  ^Ministers  have 
every  where,  and  in  every  age  of  the  Christian  Church,  preach- 
ed to  sinners :  and  sinners  under  their  preaching  have  been 
turned  to  God.  In  ell  these  facts  the  duty  of  Ministers,  at  the 
present  time,  is  distinctly  seen,  and  gloriously  encouraged.  He, 
who  would  preach  as  the  Priests  preached,  as  Christ  preached, 
as  the  Apostles  preached,  will  proclaim  the  tidings  of  salvation 
to  sinners ;  and  will  urge  them  unceasingly  to  Faith,  Repent- 
ance, and  Holiness.  Upon  his  preaching,  if  faithfully  conducted 
in  this  manner,  and  accompanied  by  his  own  prayers,  and  those  of 
the  Christians  around  him,  he  may  confidently  look  for  the  bless- 
ing of  God. 
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THE  ORDINARY  MEANS  OF  GRACE. 


WHAT  THEY  ARE; 


AV9 


WHAT  IS  THEIR  INFLUENCE. 


1  Corinthians  iv.  16. 

For  though  ye  have  ten  thousand  instructors  m  Christ,  ytt  haveyt 
not  many  fathers :  for  in  Christ  Jesus  I  have  hsgotim  you 
through  the  Gospel. 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  attempted  to  prove,  that  there  are  Means 
of  Grrace  and  Salvation :  the  first  subject,  then  proposed  for  dis- 
cussion.    I  shall  now  endeavour, 

II,  To  show  What  they  are ;  and, 

III.  To  explain  their  fnfluence. 

The  Means  of  Grace  may  be  distributed  into  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  divisions,  without  any  material  disadvantage.  At  the 
present  time,  it  will,  however,  be  useful  to  mention  only  those, 
which  are  of  peculiar  importance. 

Of  these,  the  Gospel,  by  which  I  here  intend  the  Scriptures  at 
large,  is  ever  to  be  regarded  as  the  sum :  for  it  plainly  involve? 
them  all.  The  Gospel  is  especially  to  be  considered  as  being 
efficacious  to  salvation,  when  it  is  preached:  this  being  that  in- 
stitution of  God,  to  which  His  peculiar  blessing,  life  for  ever- 
morey  is  especially  annexed  in  the  Gospel  itself.    StilL  it  is  ever 
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to  be  remembered,  that  in  every  lawful,  serious  use  of  its  instruc- 
tions, precepts,  warnings,  threatenings,  invitations,  and  pro- 
mises, it  is  possessed  of  the  same  general  nature,  and  influence. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Means  of  grace,  in  the  plural,  we  al- 
ways inAnd  either  different  modes  of  applying  the  Gospel^  or  some 
or  other  iff  its  Precepts j  or  Ordinances ^  to  the  human  Understand^ 
ing,  or  Affections  ;  or  the  performance  of  some  acty  or  series  of 
acts  J  eryoined  in  the  Script'ures. 

It  will  be  proper  further  to  observe,  that  the  phrase,  which  I 
have  here  used,  is  commonly  employed  to  denote,  both  the  Means^ 
by  whichj  in  the  usual  course  of  providence^  grace  is  originally  06- 
tained  ;  and  the  Means  of  increasing  it^  when  once  obtained. 

Under  this  head  are  included, 

I.  The  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  / 

II.  7%e  Reading  of  the  Scriptures  ; 

III.  Prayer  f 

IV.  Correspondence  toith  religious  men ; 

V.  Religious  Meditation  ;  particularly  Self  Examination  ;  and, 

VI.  The  Religious  Education  of  Children. 

To  these  may  be  added,  as  eflScacious  to  the  same  end,  al- 
though difiering  in  several  respects  from  all  those  already  men- 
tioned, the  instructive  and  monitory,  the  merciful  and  afflictive^ 
Dispensations  of  Divine  Providence  to  ourselves  and  others*  It 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that  I  consider  none  of  these  as  Means 
of  Grace,  in  any  other  sense,  than  as  they  display,  and  impress 
upon  the  mind,  the  Truth  of  God, 

In  the  Scriptures,  all  these  things  appear  to  sustain  the  cha- 
racter, which  I  have  attributed  to  them. 

The  Law  of  the  Lord^  says  David,  is  perfect ;  converting  the 
soul :  The  testimonies  of  the  Lord  are  sure  ;  making  wise  the  sim* 
pU*  Search  the  Scriptures,  says  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews,  for  in 
them  ye  think  ye  have  the  words  of  eternal  life.  How  shall  they 
beliepe,  says  St.  Paid,  in  him,  of  whom  they  have  not  heard?  and 
how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  So  then.  Faith  cometh 
by  hearing  ;  and  hearing  by  the  Word  of  God.  God  be  merciful 
tome  a  sinner,  said  the  Publican,  who  went  up  to  the  temple  to  pray : 
and  our  Saviour  infcmns  us,  that  he  went  down  to  his  house,  justi- 
Jied  ruiher  than  the  Pharisee.    He  that  walketh  with  wiee  men,  says 
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Solomon^  thall  be  toire.  Examttutfourntvesj  says  Si.  Panl^  wketktt 
ye  be  in  the  faith  ;  prwe  your  o»n  eelvee :  know  ye  not  your  mdh 
selves;  htm  that  Jeeue  Christ  is  m  ymty  except  ye  be  reprobate f 
This  exhortation  is  obviously  given  to  persons,  sopposed  by  the 
Apostle  to  be,  individually,  of  different  moral  cbanctflv ;  and 
is  plainly  given  to  them  all,  whatever  their  character  migbt  be. 
Stand  in  awe,  said  Denid  to  his  enemies,  and  sin  not :  commons 
with  your  own  heart  upon  your  bed;  and  be  stilL  Keep  thy  hearty 
said  David  to  Solomon,  with  all  diligence  ;  for  oui  of  U  are  the 
issues  of  life.  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go^  says  Ss* 
lomonj  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  ii  :  aod  agam, 
The  reproofs  of  instruction  ore  the  way  of  life,  fhthers,  says  Si. 
Paul  J  Train  up  your  children  in  the  nurture  and  etdsnomiion  rftkt 
Lord. 

These  and  many  other  passages,  of  a  nature  generally  simihr, 
I  consider  as  directing,  either  mediately,  or  immediately,  the 
conduct  of  sinners*.  Most  of  them  are  so  obviously  of  this  cha- 
racter, as  apparently  to  admit  of  no  dispute.  A  part  of  them 
may,  1  am  aware,  admit  of  objections  to  this  construction.  But, 
if  these  were  to  be  given  up,  the  rest  would,  I  apprehend,  be 
abundandy  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose,  for  which  they 
have  been  quoted.  That  they  are  directed  to  such  X>l^ects,  as 
I  have  termed  Means  of  Grace,  will  not  be  questioned. 

With  the  instruction,  furnished  us  concerning  this  subject  by 
the  Word  of  God,  we  are  bound  to  unite  that  also,  which  is  ex- 
hibited  to  us  by  his  Providence.  If  certain  measures  have  been 
customarily  crowned  with  success  in  the  pursuit  of  salvation ;  and 
other  measures,  or  the  omission  of  these  successful  ones,  have 
terminated  without  that  success ;  then  we  are  warranted  to  con- 
clude, that  the  course,  which  has  been  heretofore  successful, 
will  be  again.  We  are  warranted  to  conclude,  that  what  God 
has  usually  blessed,  he  may  confidently  be  expected  to  bless; 
and  that  the  conduct,  which  has  been  regularly  followed  by 
impenitence  and  unbelief,  will  produce,  hereafter,  no  other  con- 
sequences. 

But,  so  far  as  man  can  judge,  one  general  course  of  conduct 
has,  in  fact,  been  usually  crowned  with  success  in  this  mighty 
rt>ncern,  from  the  beginning.    The  preaching  and  heariag  ot 
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the  Gospel^  and  the  diligent,  anxious  use  of  those,  which  I  have 
styled  Means  of  Grace,  have  been  actually  followed  by  &itb, 
repentance,  and  holiness,  from  the  promulgation  of  the  Got* 
pel  to  the  present  time.  The  same  things  may,  therefore, 
be  reasonably  expected  to  produce  the  same  consequences 
hereafter. 

IIL  I  shall  now  etuUavour  to  explain  the  Influence  of  these  Means 
t9>on  Mankind. 

Before  I  begin  this  explanation,  I  wish  to  remark,  that,  al* 
though  I  should  fail  of  giving  a  satisfactory  account  of  this  sub- 
ject, the  failure  would,  in.no  degree,  affect  the  truth  of  the  doc* 
trine.  If  the  evidence  alleged  has  been  sufficient,  and  the  con- 
clusions have  been  fairly  drawn ;  then  the  doctrine  is  true.  Nor 
will  my  ignorance,  or  that  of  any  other  persons,  concerning  the 
Manner,  in  which  the  event  referred  to  is  accomplished,  and  the 
doctrine  true,  make  any  difference  with  respect  to  the  principal 
poiat.  We  know,  perfecdy,  the  Existence  of  many  facts ;  while 
of  the  Manner,  in  which  they  are  accomplished,  we  are  unable  U> 
form  any  adequate  conception. 

The  Influence  of  the  Means  of  Grace  upon  mankind  may, 
if  I  mistake  not,  be  explained  under  the  two  general  heads  €i 

Instntction^  and, 

Impression. 

These  I  shall  now  consider,  in  the  order  already  specified. 

1  •  The  Means  of  Grace  become  such  &y  Instruction. 

It  will  be  universally  acknowledged,  that  men,  according  to 
St.  PauVs  declaration,  cannot  believe  on  him,  of  whom  they  have 
not  heard  ^  nor  call  on  him,  in  whom  they  have  not  believed.  If 
God,  the  Father,  or  the  Son,  be  unknown ;  it  is  plain,  that  He 
can  neither  be  trusted,  invoked,  nor  obeyed.  There  can  be  no 
known  relation,  in  this  case,  between  the  creature  and  the  Crea- 
tor; and  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  creature,  no  known,  or 
possible,  duty  to  the  Creator.  Where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no 
tratvsgression  ;  and  where  there  is  no  knowledge,  either  actual  or 
possible,  of  a  law,  there  is,  in  the  fullest  sense,  no  law.  The 
knowledge  of  God,  therefore,  his  Law,  and  our  obligation  to 
obey  it,  is  indispensable  even  to  our  possible  obedience,  or  dis- 
obedience. 
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When  mankind  had  fallen,  and  Christ  had  made  an  ezpiatioo 
for  their  sins ;  it  was  equally,  and  absolutely,  necessary,  in  orda 
to  their  acceptance  of  Christ,  which  then  became  iheir  duty,  that 
they  should  know  this  Glorious  Person,  iu  such  a  sense,  as  to 
enable  them  to  exercise  feith  in  him  as  their  Redeemer.  With- 
out such  knowledge,  it  is  naturally  impossible  for  us  io  believe 
in  Him  at  all.  The  same  things  arc  equally  true  of  every  reli- 
gious duty,  and  subject.  We  cannot  perform  any  duty,  boweTer 
well  disposed,  unless  it  be  known  to  us  ;  nor  be  required  to  per- 
form it,  unless  such  knowledge  be  attainable. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  the  Gospel  is  indispensable  to  the  very 
existence  of  Christianity  in  the  mind  of  man :  and,  as  the  Gos- 
pel cannot  be  of  any  possible  use  to  man,  unless  known  by  him: 
80  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  is  indispensable  to  the  existence 
of  fia^ith,  repentance,  and  holiness. 

It  is  indeed  perfectly  obvious,  that  God  can,  with  infinite  ease, 
reveal  the  fundamental  truths,  and  all  other  truths,  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  any  man  immediately,  as  he  did  to  St,  Paulm  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  expected ;  as  it  is  certainly  no  part  of  his  or- 
dinary  providence.  In  the  usual  course  of  that  providence,  men 
are  taught  the  Gospel  by  Preachings  Reading,  and  other  modes, 
of  instruction.  These,  or  some  of  these,  are  therefore  indispen- 
sable, in  the  usuat  course  of  things,  to  the  existence  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  minds  of  men.  Hence,  in  one  respect,  the  Gospel 
is  said  to  be  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  b(- 
lieveth :  and  hence,  in  the  same  respect,  it  is  said,  that,  when  iht 
world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness 
of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe. 

In  the  same  manner  Religious  Education^  Meditation,  Corres- 
pondence with  religious  men,  and  the  Reading  of  religious  Books. 
become,  thus  far,  Means  of  salvation  to  mankind.  In  all  these- 
ways  the  Word  of  God  is  made  known  to  mankind  :  and  all  o! 
them  have,  and  were  designed  by  God  to  have,  their  |>eculjar 
advantages. 

Among  the  things,  most  necessary  to  be  known  by  us  in  or- 
der to  our  salvatioji,  our  own  hearts,  or  moral  characters,  hold  a 
primary  place.  I  know  of  no  manner,  in  which  he,  who  feeb 
himself  to  be  whole,  can  realize,  that  he  needs  a  physician*    To 
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the  existeoce  even  of  a  wish  for  deliverance,  the  sense  of  danger, 
or  distress,  is  absohitely  necessary*  If.  we  are  now  conscious  of 
being  holy,  or  of  being  safe;  we,  certainly,  can  never  de- 
sire renovation,  forgiveness,  or  expiation ;  nor  seek  for  a 
deliverer  to  save  as.  While  such  a  consciousness  continues, 
no  reason  can  be  perceived  by  the  man,  who  experiences 
it,  why  he  should  look  for  Salvation  from  Christ,  any  more,  than 
why  an  Angel,  who  has  never  fallen,  should  look  for  salvatioii 
from  the  same  source.  But  sin,  and  the  moral  distress,  and  dan- 
ger, occasioned  by  it,  have  their  seat  in  the  heart.  If,  then« 
the  heart  be  unknown ;  these  will  also  be  unknown :  and  the  mind 
will  never  seek,  nor  wish,  for  deliverance-from  them.  Of  course, 
it  cannot,  and  will  not,  expect  its  salvation  from  the  Redeemer. 

The  Knowledge  of  the  heart  is  extensively  communicated  by 
the  Scriptures :  so  extensively,  that  without  them,  mankind  will 
never  understand  their  true  moral  character  in  any  such  man* 
ner,  as  to  produce  any  Evangelical  benefit.  But  all  the  Scrip? 
tural  communications,  of  this  nature,  will  be  useless  to  us, 
unless  we  apply  them  to  ourselves.  This  application  can 
never  be  made  to  any  purpose,  unless  we  eommnne  with  oi& 
cwn  hearts*  Stlf-txamination  is  the  direct,  and  in  many  respects 
the  only,  mode,  in  which  we  apply  the  Scriptural' accounts  of 
our  moral  nature  to  ourselves.  Without  such  examination  We 
may,  indeed,  admit  the  Scriptural  accounts  concerning  human 
nature,  generally;  and  believe,  that  other  men  are  sinners,  in 
the  manner,  and  degree,  there  exhibited.  But  we  shall  never 
realize,  that  these  accounts,  in  their-  whole  extent,  are  applica- 
ble also  to  ourselves.  Particularly,  we  shall  form  no  just  ap- 
prehensions of  our  odiousness  in  the  sight  of  God,  of  the  extent 
of  our  condemnation  by  hiis  law,  or  our  exposure  to  final  pei'- 
dition.  The  necessity  of  such  examination  is  therefore  abso- 
lute. 

Further,  when  we  have  in  fact  become  convinced  of  our  sin, 
and  our  danger,  we  are  still  equally^  unconvinced  of  our  indispo- 
sition to  return  to  God  by  Evangelical  repentance  and  faith. 
All  mankind  appear  originally  to  believe  their  conversion  t6 
God  to  be  so  absolutely  in  their  power,  as  that,  whenever  they 
ihall  make  serkms  and  earnest  attempts  to  accomplish  it,  they 
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shall  accomplish  it  of  crane,  and  witbont  any  peculiar  diTjnc 
assistance.  Whatever  opinions  they  may  imagine  tbemseWes 
to  form  concerning  this  subject,  they  still  believe,  and,  if  they 
ever  become  penitents,  will  find  themselves  to  have  believed, 
that,  whenever  they  shall  resolve  upon'  the  exercise  of  faith  and 
repentance,  as  necessary  to  their  moral  character,  and  true  well- 
being,  they  shall  certainly  repent,  and  believe.  In  this  way, 
they  feel  in  a  great  measure  secure  of  salvation.  It  is  a  secret, 
which  probably  no  professed  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  free 
grace  ever  discovers,  before  he  has  made  attempts  of  this  nt- 
ture,  that,  with  all  his  apprehended  orthodoxy,  he  still  places  bis 
ultimate  reliance  on  himself;  and  realizes  no  necessity  for  any 
peculiar  assistance  from  God.  Among  the  things,  which  be 
feels  to  be  thus  absolutely  in  his  power,  Prayer^  that  is,  Evon- 
gelical  and  acctptahh  Prayer^  is  always  one.  Nothing  in  tbe 
ordinary  course  of  things,  not  even  his  own  speculative  belief  to 
tbe  contrary,  will  ever  persuade  him,  that  he  will  find  any  diffi- 
culty in  praying  to  God,  until  after  he  has  seriously  made  tbe 
trial.  Hk  own  efforts  to  pray  will  usually  be  the  first,  and  tbe 
only,  means  of  changing  this  opinion,  and  of  convincing  him, 
that  he  has  essentially  mistaken  his  real  character.    . 

Actual  attempts  at  Prayer^  at  exercising  faith  and  repentance, 
and  at  forming  efficacious  resolutions  of  obedience,  furnish,  in 
this  case,  a  kind  of  instruction,  not  easily  supplied  by  any  thing 
else.  Conviction  of  the  practicability,  or  impracticability,  of  any 
measures,  of  the  insufficiency  of  our  own  powers,  and  of  the  ce^ 
tain  failure  of  our  cffi^rts,  is  wrought  only  by  the  trial  of  these 
measures,  powers,  and  efforts.  A  loose,  general,  uninfluential 
belief  may  be  otherwise  entertained.  But  a  i;onviction,  which 
will  be  felt,  will  be  gained  only  in  this  manner.  I  know  not 
whether,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  this  conviction  is  not  indispensable 
to  the  attainment  of  holiness. 

In  the  conduct,  and  character,  of  Religious  men,  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  religion  is  often,  perhaps  usually,  first  seen,  and  be- 
lieved. In  the  same  manner  is  the  dignity,,  the  beauty,  and  tbe 
excellence,  of  religion  usually  first  discerned,  and  acknowledged* 
The  truth  also,  and  especially  the  importance,  of  many  primary 
trines  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  chief  part  of  what  is  commonly 
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intended  by  Experimental  religion,  are  all  principally  learned, 
and  realized,  by  means  of  their  conversation. 

These  nay  serve  as  specimens,  sufficient  for  the  present 
purpose,  of  the  hsiructum^  acquired  in  the  use  of  the  Means  of 
Grace, 

3.  Mtans  of  Grace* htcome  such  by  the  Impre$sionij  which  they 
make  on  the  heart. 

To  a  person,  at  all  versed  in  human  nature,  it  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent, that,  in  every  case  where  men  are  to  be  moved  to  any  se- 
rious exertion,  mere  conviction  will  often  be  inefficacious.  The 
Intellect  is  not  the  motive  faculty  of  the  mind.  The  Will,  in 
which  term  I  include  all  the  affections,  gives  birth  to  every  ef- 
fort, which  the  mind  makes  concerning  the  objects  of  the  pre- 
sent, or  the  future,  world.  But  the  mere  conviction  of  the  Intellect 
IS,  of  itself,  rarely  sufficient  to  move  the  Will,  or  engage  the  af- 
fections. Something  further  is,  in  a  particular  manner,  necessa- 
ry to  engage  man  in  the  serious  pursuit  of  spiritual  and'etenial 
objects,  or  to  make  him  realize  any  serious  interest  in  these  ob- 
jects. The  mere  proof,  that  a  doctrine  is  true,  is  usually  but 
one  step  towards  persuading  us  to  exertion  of  any  kind.  In  ad- 
dlition  to  this,  it  is  commonly  necessary  for  the  same  end,  that 
our  imagination  be  roused,  and  our  affections  awakened  ancl  en- 
gaged. 

In  accordance  with  these  observations,  mankind,  in  their  cus- 
tomary language,  regularly  express  the  different  states  of  the 
mind,  when  it  is  meriely  convinced,  and  when  it  feels  the  truth,  of 
which  it  is  convinced.  To  see  a  truth,  and  to  feel  it,  are  familiar 
expressions  in  our  language,  which  denote  ideas  widely  different 
from  each  other.  So  different  are  they,  that  we  commbhly  see, 
without  feeling  at  all ;  and,  therefore,  without  being  moved  to 
exertion  by  what  we  see.  All  men  use,  all  men  understand, 
this  language ;  and  thus  prove,"  that  there  is  a  solid  foundation 
in  the  nature  of  things  for  the  distinction,  which  it  expresses. 

In  accordance  with  this  scheme,  Eloquence,  both  in  speaking 
ami  writing,  has  ever  been  directed  to  the  Imagination ;  and  to 
the  Passions,  as  well  as  to  the  Intellect:  and  that  kind  of  elo- 
quence, which  has  beeh  employed  in  moving  the  heart,  has  been 
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coiuridered  as  possessing  a  higher,  and  more  inflnential,  nature 
than  that,  which  is  addressed  OKrely  to  the  nDderstaadiDg* 
Hence,  eloquence  itself  is  commonly  considered,  mlher  as  the 
power  of  Persuasion,  than  the  power  of  Convictioii. 

That  we  are  capable  of  being  mored  to  a  sense  of  spiritDal 
objects,  altogether  different  from  a  cold,  unimpassioned  convic- 
tion, as  truly  as  to  such  a  sense  of  temporal  objects,  cmnot  ad- 
mit of  a  rational  doubt.  Every  minister  of  the  Gospel,  every 
moralist,  and  every  other  man,  who  labours  to  amend  the  hiunaa 
character ;  even  those,  who  deny  the  doctrine,  for  which  I  am 
contending;  prove,  that  they  adopt  this  opinion  by  using.  Is 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  means  of  Impression  for  this  end, 
as  well  as  those  of  Conviction.  In  this  conduct  they  show,  more 
evidently  than  is  possible  by  any  other  method,  that  they  realitt 
this  difference,  and,  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  employ  these 
means. 

The  Scriptures  themselves  are  universally  formed  to  this  man- 
ner. They  are  every  where  filed  with  InstmclioB  ;  but  they 
are  also  filled  every  where  with  Persuasion.  InstesKl  of  being  a 
cold  compilation  of  philosophical  dogmas,  diey  are  filled  with 
real  life ;  with  facts ;  with  persons ;  with  fiivcible  appeals  to  tho 
imagination;  and  with  powerful  applications  to  the  heart. 
With  these,  the  instruction  is  every  where  interwoven.  By  these 
it  is  continually  embodied.  In  the  Bible,  no  affection  of  the  hu- 
man heart  is  unaddressed;  Our  hope  and  fear,  our  love  and 
hatred,  our  sorrow  and  joy,  our  desire  and  aversion,  nay,  our 
taste  for  beauty,  novelty,  and  sublimity,  for  moral  glory  and 
greatness,  are  all  alternately,  and  most  fyrcibiy,  applied  to,  in 
order  that  the  whole  man,  as  a  being  possessed  of  imagination 
and  affections,  as  well  as  of  understanding,  *  may  be  alarmed,  al- 
lured, and  compelled,  to  return  from  sin,  embrace  holiness,  and 
live  for  ever. 

Now,  the  Scriptures  were  published  to  a  world  of  sinners ;  anil 
with  the  most  merciful  design  of  bringing  them  to  repentance  and 
salvation.  To  /Aem,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  is  a  great  part  of  the 
Scriptures  addressed.  The}/  are  profiiabU  in  all  their  parts; 
and  are  contrived  by  Infinite  Wisdom  so,  as  best  to  compass  the 
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end,  for  which  they  were  written.  They  teach,  that  we  may 
see,  they  impress,  that  we  may  feel,  divine  truth  in  the  most  pr<H 
fitablc  manner. 

In  the  promotion  of  this  end,  all  the  Means  of  Grace  conspire. 
By  an  early,  and  well  directed,  Religtaut  Eiducationy  such  truths^ 
as  children  can  understand,  are  conveyed  to  their  minds  with  a 
force,  eminently  impressive,  and  singularly  lasting.  The  stat^ 
of  the  mind  itself  is,  here,  peculiarly  fevourable  to  the  design  of 
making  deep  impressions ;  and  has,  hence,  been  particularly  re- 
garded by  God  in  those  precepts,  which  enjoin  such  an  educa- 
tion at  this  period.  The  eflScacy  of  these  impressions  is  strong* 
ly  declared  in  that  remarkable  passage,  already  quoted  from  tte 
Book  of  Proverbs*  Drain  vp  a  child  in  the  wag  Ae  §houU  go  ; 
and.,  token  he  tt  oM,  he  will  noi  depart  from  it* 

What  is  true  of  Religima  Education^  is  also  true  of  all  tbe 
Means  of  Grace,  which  I  have  specified.  Public  Won/Up  ia 
plainly  fonned,  with  a  particular  design  to  affect  the  heart  of  man 
by  those  truths,  which  are  taught  in  the  bouse  of  God*  The 
Day,  the  Place,  the  Occasion,  are  all  in  the  highest  degree  so« 
lemn  and  interesting*  The  numbers,  united  in  the  worship,  ne« 
cessarily  communicate,  and  receive,  the  strong  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy; and  regard  the  subjects  of  instraction  with  emotions^ 
widely  different  from  those,  which  would  be  experienced  in  soil* 
tude.  The  nature  of  the  Ordinances  is  also  in  a  singular  der 
gree  scdemn,  awful,  and  aflfecting*  In  a  word,  every  thing,  per- 
taining to  tbe  subject,  is  in  the  happiest  manner  fitted  to  move 
the  mind,  and  deeply  to  enstamp  on  it  the  truths  of  the  Gospel*. 

Prayer,  in  the  like  manner,  is  eminently  fitted  to  teach,  and 
not  only  to  teach,  but  to  make  us  feel,  the  various  doctrines  of 
Religion*  Prayer,  in  every  form,  is  a  service,  peculiarly  im«* 
pressive*  In  the  Church,  in  the  Family,  and  in  the  Closet,  it  is 
attended  by  pire-eminent  advantages*  When  we  retire  to  our 
closets^  and  shut  the  door  on  the  world,  and  all  which  it  contains ; 
and  pray  to  our  Father^  who  is  in  secret ;  we  are  withdrawn  from 
all  external  things ;  are  fixed  on  our  own  concerns ;  our  guilt, 
our  danger,  our  helplessness,  our  dependence  on  God  alone  for 
hope,  sanctification,  and  deliverance ;  and  our  absolute  necessi- 
ty of  being  interested  in  Christ,  as  the  only  expiation  for  sin, 
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and  tbe  only  safetj  to  man.  We  bring  God  before  us,  face  (t 
face  ;  and  fee,  eye  to  eye*  The  awful  and  transcendent  charac- 
ter of  this  Great  and  Glorious  Being  rises  up  to  our  view  in  a 
manner,  resembling  that,  in  which  the  Israelites  contemjJated  it 
at  the  foot,  or  Moses  on  the  summit,  of  Mount  Sinai.  The  nea^ 
ness  of  the  Judgment  is  realized  with  singular  force,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  the  final  Recompense,  anticipated  with  profound  awe, 
and  most  salutary  apprehension* 

Among  the  things,  which,  in  the  attempts  to  perform  this  da^, 
are  deeply  impressed  on  the  soul  of  the  sinner,  his  omn  buMilj 
to  pray  in  a  manner,  acceptable  to  Ood,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  affecting.  No  sinner  realizes  this  truth,  before  he  has 
made  the  attempt  in  earnest.  Nor  does  any  thing  appear  to  lay 
low  the  pride,  and  annihilate  the  self-righteousness,  of  the  hu- 
man heart  in  the  same  effectual  manner.  When  he  attempts  to 
pray,  and  in  the  very  act  of  attempting  it,  finds  cleat  and  prac- 
tical proof,  that  his  prayers  are  selfish,  cold,  and  heartless ;  he 
first  begins  to  feel,  in  a  useful  manner,  his  absolute  dependence 
on  God  for  every  good  disposition.  Prayer  is  naturally  the  last 
hope,  the  last  consolation,  of  man.  So  long  as  we  can  ask  tor 
Mercy,  we  never  feel  entirely  unsafe.  But  when  tbe  soui  be- 
comes satisfied,  by  actual  trial,  that  its  prayers  are  such,  as  itself 
condemns ;  it  becomes  also  satisfied,  that  its  only  ultimate  de- 
pendence is  on  the  mere  Mercy  of  God. 

Prayer  also,  in  the  same  effectual  manner,  opens  to  the  view 
of  the  soul,  with  peculiar  power,  its  whole  moral  state ;  its  guilt, 
its  exposure,  and  its  ruin.  All  th^se  things,  when  brought  up  to 
view  in  its  converse  with  God,  in  making  them  the  subjects  of  its 
own  confessions  and  requests,  and  in  revolving  them  with  the 
most  solemn  and  interesting  meditation,  all  enhanced  by  a  realiz- 
ing sense  of  the  presence  of  God,  are  felt  by  the  soul  with  a 
peculiar  energy,  usually  followed  by  happy  effects. 

Each  of  the  other  Means  of  Grace,  which  I  have  specified,  has 
its  own,  and  that  a  very  desirable,  power  of  affecting  the  hearL 
We  are  so  formed,  as  to  be  capable  of  deep  impressions  in  va- 
rious ways,  and  from  many  different  sources.  Each  way  has  its 
peculiar  efficacy ;  and  every  source  is  copious  in  its  influence  on 
the  mind. 
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The  great  objects,  concerning  which  ihese  impressions  are  es- 
pecially needed,  and  are  actually  made,  are  the  guilt  and  danger 
of  sin ;  the  glorious  mercy  of  God  in  redeeming,  sanctifying,  and 
forgiving  sinners ;  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  soul  on  Him 
for  all  good,  both  natural  and  moral ;  and  his  willingness  to  com- 
municate both  through  Jesus  Christ.  These  united,  and  tho- 
roughly understood,  constitute  those  views,  and  awaken  those 
emotions,  which,  together,  are  pommonly  styled  Convictions  of 
Conscience^  or,  to  speak  perhaps  with  more  precisioi^  that 
awakened  state  of  the  Conscience,  which  usually  precedes  Re- 
generation ;  and  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  God's  provi- 
dence, seems  indispensable  to  its  existence.  Converse  with  a$ 
many  religious  men,  as  you  please,  concerning  this  subject ;  and 
every  one  of  them  will  declare,  that  he  has  passed  through  a 
state  of  mind,  substantially  of  this  nature  ;  and  will  inform  you, 
that  it  anteceded  every  hope  of  reconciliation  to  God,  and  every 
exercise,  which  he  has  believed  to  be  genuine  religion  in  itself. 
Such,  then,  may  be  deemed  one  of  the  laws  of  the  moral  or  spi- 
ritual kingdom :  a  law,  which  appears  to  be  formed  with  su- 
preme wisdom,  and  with  supreme  benevolence  to  the  sinner*  If 
he  were  never  to  entertain  such  a  sense  of  sin ;  if  he  were  never 
to  have  such  apprehensions  of  his  danger ;  if  he  were  never  thus 
to  feel  his  dependence  on  his  Maker ;  he  could  not,  1  think, 
form  any  just  views  of  the  nature,  or  greatness,  of  his  deliver- 
ance ;  nor  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  rescuing  him  from  destruc- 
tion, sanctifying  his  soul,  and  blotting  put  his  transgressions; 
nor  of  the  importance,  or  excellence,  of  that  holiness,  with  which 
he  is  endued  -,  nor  of  the  nature  and  glory  of  that  happiness,  to 
which  he  will  gain  a  final  admission.  In  a  word,  it  seems  indis- 
pensable, that  such  a  state  of  mind  should  precede  his  regenera- 
tion, in  order  to  enable  him,  throughout  all  his  future  being,  to 
understand  what  God  has  done  for  him,  and  to  feel  the  gratitude, 
actually  felt  by  the  minds,  and  joyfully  expressed  in  the  praises, 
of  the  first-born. 

Some  persons,  when  considering  this  subject,  appear  to  feel, 
as  if  regeneration  could  not  be  absolutely  attributed  to  the  Spi- 
rit of  Truth,  Unless  it  was  accomplished,  altogether,  without  the 
employment  of  Means.     But  this  opinion  is  plainly  erroneous. 
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THE  ORDINARY  MEANS  OF  GRACE. 


OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED. 


1  Corinthians  iv.  15. 

Por  though  ye  have  ten  thousand  insttiictora  in  Christy  yet  have  ye 
not  many  fathers :  for  in  Christ  Jesus  I  have  begotten  you  through 
the  Gospel. 

In  the  first  discourse,  from  these  words,  I  proposed, 

I.  To  show^  that  there  are  Means  of  Grace  ; 

II.  To  shoWy  What  they  are  ; 

III.  To  explain  their  Influence  ;  and, 

iV.  To  answer  the  principal  Objections  to  this  scheme  of  doc- 
trine* 

The  three  first  of  these  subjects  have  been  already  discussed. 
I  shall  now, 

IV.  Answer  the  principal  Objections  to  this  scheme  of  doc- 
trine. 

These,  as  they  are  customarily  alleged,  may  be  considered  as 
chiefly  made  to  two  practical  inferences,  which  I  shall  derive  from 
the  two  preceding  discourses. 

'    1.  It  follows  from  the  observations^  made  in  these  discourses, 
that   the  Means  of  Grace  ought  to   be  used  by  Sinners ;    and 
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bjf  Christians,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  salvation  of  Stn- 
ners. 

If  there  are  Means  of  grace  atid  salvation,  given  by  God  ;  then 
they  were  given  for  the  very  purpose  of  promoting  the  salvation 
of  sinners.  As  this  was  the  end,  which  God  proposed  in  commu- 
nicating them  to  mankind ;  it  is  an  end,  in  which  all  men  are 
bound  to  rejoice,  and  which  they  are  plainly  obligated  to  pursue^ 
But  unless  these  means  are  used  by  Sinners  for  their  own  salva- 
tion, they  will  ordinarily  be  of  no  benefit  to  them :  and,  unless 
Christians  use  them,  also,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  sal- 
vation of  sinners,  they  will  &il  of  their  intended  effect.  Chri3- 
tian  Ministers  must  preach  the  Gospel  to  sinners.  Christian 
Parents  must  educate  their  sinful  children  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition  of  the  Lord.  Christians  must  live,  and  act,  and  con- 
verse, with  sinners.  Otherwise,  the  salvation  of  sinners  will 
usually  be  neglected,  and  therefore  will  be  unattained. 

Further ;  if  there  are  Means  of  Grace,  then  the  appointment 
of  them  is  wise ;  the  communication  of  them  to  mankind,  benevo- 
lent ;  and  the  use  of  them  by  those,  for  whom  they  were  appoint- 
ed, proper*  It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  God  has  provided^ 
and  published,  means  of  salvation  to  mankind,  and  yet  by  his 
own  authority  made  it  improper,  that  they  should  be  used.  Ac- 
cording to  this  scheme,  sinners,  although  expressly  commanded 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  to  seek  the  Lord  while  he  may  he 
founds  and  to  turn  from  the  error  of  their  way,  are  yet  by  Di- 
vine authority  precluded  from  the  very  measures,  which  alone 
will,  in  the  usual  course  of  things,  produce  the  effect  enjoined. 

That  Christians  are  bound  to  employ  the  Means  of  Grace  for 
the  salvation  of  sinners,  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  doubted.  That 
sinners  must  employ  them,  also,  in  various  respects,  is  evinced  by 
this  very  position  ;  as  well  as  by  the  observations,  made  in  the 
preceding  discourses. 

If  the  Gospel  is  to  be  preached  to  sinners  ;  they  must  hear.  If 
CJiristian  parents  are  to  train  up  their  children  m  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord;  they  must  listen  to  their  instructions.  If 
sinners  are  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Word  of  God  ;  or  even 
to  know  whether  that,  which  is  preached  to  them  is  the  word  of 
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God,  or  not ;  they  must  read  the  Scriptures.  If  sinners  are  to 
be  informed  of  the  reality,  power,  and  excellency,  of  religion, 
they  must  converse  with  religious  men.  If  they  are  to  under- 
stand, and  feel,  their  guilt ;  they  must  commune  with  their  oan 
hearts.  If  they  are  ever  to  know  the  real  nature  of  their  charac- 
ter, and  efforts ;  they  must  pray.  From  their  own  use  of  the 
Means  of  Grace,  ahnost  all  their  deep  impressions  of  their  guill, 
danger,  dependence  on  Christ,  and  absolute  need  of  the  regene- 
rating influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  must  be  derived.  In  a 
word,  if  they  are  to  obtain  salvation,  as  most,  or  all,  other  Chris^ 
tians  have  obtained  it;  indeed,  if  they  are  to  obtain  it  at  all,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  providence ;  they  must  obtain  it  in  the 
use  of  the  Means  of  Grace.  This  is  the  way,  which  God  has 
ever  blessed,  and  will  undoubtedly  bless  hereafter.  Nor  are  we 
warranted  to  hope  for  his  blessing  in  any  other  manner. 

To  the  proofs  of  this  point,  alleged  in  this,  and  the  precediog 
discourses,  I  shall  add  but  ono,  at  the  present  time.  God,  in  the 
Dispensation,  which  he  revealed  to  Mosesj  required  all  the  Is- 
raelites to  use,  continually,  all  the  Means  of  Grace,  furnished  to 
them  in  the  then  existing  Scriptural  Canon.  The  parent,  how- 
ever sinful  he  might  be,  who  did  not  circumcise  his  man-cbiid 
upon  the  eighth  day,  was  by  the  express  law  of  God  punished 
with  the  excision  of  that  child.  Every  male  was  expressly  re- 
quired to  present  himself  three  time  a  year  before  the  Lord : 
that  is,  at  the  tabernacle,  or  in  the  temple.  All  were  required  to 
keep  the  appointed  feasts ;  particularly  to  celebrate  the  pass- 
over.  They  were  required,  without  distinction,  to  offer  the  va- 
rious appointed  sacrifices ;  to  educate  their  children  religiously; 
and  to  seek  the  Law  at  the  mouth  of  the  priests,  its  ordinary  mi- 
nisters. It  is  remarkable,  that  for  the  omission  of  these  dutiet 
ihey  were,  in  several  instances,  to  be  punished  with  excision : 
particularly  such  as  did  not  afflict  themselves  on  the  great  day 
of  Atonement :  Lev.  xxiii.  29 :  such,  as,  being  ceremonially 
clean,  forbore  to  keep  the  Passover:  such,  as  killed  an  ox, 
^  lamb,  or  goat,  and  did  not  bring  it  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle, 

to  offer  an  offering  unto  the  Lord.  Lev.  xvii.  4.  Thus  the  Is- 
raelites, and,  in  some  of  the  cases,  the  strangers,  who  resided 
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with  them,  were  not  only  required,  bat  required  under  this  terri- 
ble sanction,  punctiliously  to  use  the  Means  of  Grace,  both  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  fsraeliUs  are  no  where, 
either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament^  censured  for  the  fact,  that 
thejf  attended  on  these  various  Means  of  Grace.  They  are  often 
censured  for  their  impenitence,  and  unbelief,  indeed ;  and  the 
more  severely  for  being  impenitent  and  unbelieving  in  the  midst 
of  these  solemn  services,  because  the  abuse  of  such  privileges 
obviously  enhanced  their  guilt*  But  not  a  hint  is  given  us, 
cither  by  Christ,  the  Prophets,  or  the  Apostles,  that  they  were 
censurable,  merely  for  being  present,  when  these  means  were 
employed  by  others,  or  for  being  active  in  employing  them, 
themselves,  for  their  own  good.  The.  Gospel,  therefore,  re- 
gards this  subject  exactly  as  it  was  regarded  by  the  Law ;  and 
has  introduced  no  change,  in  this  respect,  into  the  Divine  dis* 
pensations* 

3.  It  follows  from  the  same  discourses,  thai  Ministers  ought 
to  advise,  and  exhort,  sinners  to  use  the  Means  of  Grace. 

If  God  has  appointed  these  means,  and  is  daily  blessing  them ; 
if  he  has  usually,  and  not  improbably  always,  wherever  the  Gos- 
pel has  been  published,  conveyed  his  spiritual  blessings  to  men 
in  this  way  ;  then  it  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted,  that  Minis- 
ters ought  to  advise  sinners  to  labour,  in  this  way,  to  gain  eter- 
nal life.  As  to  sinners  in  general,  this  is  the  only  way,  in  which 
eternal  life  will  be  gained.  Refusiitg  them  this  advice,  there- 
fore, is  no  other,  than  refusing  them  any  advice  concerning  their 
salvation. 

To  this  scheme  it  is  however  objected, 

1.  That  regeneration,  being  immediately,  and  solely,  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  not  at  all  accomplished  by  means  ;  and  that ^ 
therefore,  sinners,  however  strenuously  they  may  use  the  Means 
of  Grace,  do,  in  truth,  notfus^  towards  this  change  of  character. 

That  the  act  of  regenerating  man  is  an  act  of  the  Divine  Spi- 
rit alone,  I  readily  admit,  and  fully  believe ;  but  I  deny  the  con- 
sequence, drawn  from  this  doctrine.  If  I  am  not  deceived,  1 
have,  in  both  the  preceding  discourses,  particularly  in  the  first, 
proved  it  to  be  an  error.    The  Text  itself,  ii  I  mistake  not,  is 
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a  decisive  proof,  that  it  is  an  error.  The  Text  asserts,  to  saj 
the  least,  that  Si.  Paul,  by  his  preaching,  c^nirikuied  to  the  re- 
generation of  the  Corinthian  Christians.  In  a  humbler  sense  he 
heg4U  these  Christians,  as  truly,  as  God  did,  in  a  higher  sense. 
But  if  Paid  contributed  to  the  regeneration  of  these  men  by  his 
preaching;  the  men  themselves  as  certainly  contributed  to  their 
own  regeneration  by  being  present  at  his  discourses,  by  hearing 
them,  by  understanding  them,  and  by  feeling  with  strong  impres- 
sions the  truths,  which  he  uttered.  Had  not  all  this  been  done 
by  them;  St.  Paul  might,  with  exactly  the  same  success,  hare 
preached  to  the  dead. 

In  the  doctrine,  for  which  I  contend,  there  is,  I  apprehend, 
nothing  embarrassing,  and  nothing,  which  is  even  peculiar. 
God,  as  was  observed  in  the  first  of  these  discourses,  is  equally 
the  sole  Agent  in  the  production  of  a  crop.  But  it  would  be  a 
palpable  absurdity,  to  conclude  from  this  fact,  that  the  crop 
would  come  into  existence  without  the  labours  of  the  farmer. 
"Were  he  not  to  plough,  and  sow,  the  ground ;  a  child  knows,  that 
not  a  stalk  of  wheat  would  be  produced.  St.  Paul  contributed 
as  really  to  the  spiritual  harvest,  as  the  farmer  to  the  natural 
one;  and  in  the  same  sense:  for,  without  his  labours,  that  har- 
vest would  not  have  existed.  Neither  Paul^  nor  the  husband- 
man, is  at  all  concerned  in  the  creative  act  of  God,  employed  in 
each  of  these  cases.  But  both  of  them  do  that,  without  which 
this  creative  act  would  not  exist.  Accordingly,  where  the  Gos- 
pel is  not  preached,  regeneration  does  not  take  place ;  as  cropj 
have  no  existence,  where  the  earth  is  not  cultivated. 

2.  It  is  objected^  that  the  use  of  the  Means  of  Grace,  on  the  part 
of  sinners,  is  itself  sinful ;  and  that  Ministers,  therefore,  cannot 
conscientiously  advise  sinners  to  use  these  means  ;  since  this  would 
be  no  other,  than  advising  them  to  commit  sin. 

As  this,  in  all  probability,  is  the  Objection,  on  which  the 
greatest  stress  is  laid,  and  that,  which  has  contributed  most  to 
perplex  those  to  whom,  and,  not  improbably,  those  also,  by 
whom,  it  is  urged ;  I  shall  consider  myself  as  justified  in  exa- 
mining it  at  some  length.  It  is  presented  in  various  lights.  I 
will  endeavour  to  follow  the  course,  pursued  by  the  objector^ 
themselves.  i 
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It  is  triumphanlly  alleged,  that  the  Scriptures  have  decided 
the  point  in  debate ;  and  established  the  objection,  immoveably, 
by  such  declarations,  as  the  following.  J%e  sacrifice  oflht  wicked 
is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord*  Prov.  xv.  8.  The  sacrifice  of  the 
wicked  is  abomination :  how  much  more^  when  he  bringeth  it  with  a 
wicked  mind*.  Prov*  xxi.  27.  He  that  tumeth  away  his  ear  from 
hearing  the  Law^  even  his  prayer  shall  be  an  abomination.  Proy. 
xxviii.  9.  If,  then,  the  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination, 
if  the  prayer  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination ;  it  cannot  be  law- 
ful  for  the  wicked  to  pray,  nor  for  a  Minister  to  advise  him  to 
pray. 

I  have,  I  believe,  alleged  the  objection  in  its  full  force,  and 
in  the  very  terms,  in  which  it  is  usually  alleged.  This,  at  least, 
has  been  my  design. 

It  is  not  pretended,  that  sinners  are  in  the  Scriptures  expressly 
forbidden  to  pray.;  nor  that  Ministers  are  expressly  forbidden  to 
advise  them  to  pray.  The  objection  is  inferred  from  other  de- 
clarations  of  the  Scriptures.  Like  other  inferences,  it  is,  how** 
ever,  to  be  suspected,  until  it  shall  be  shown  to  be  certainly,  and 
necessarily,  derived  from  such  declarations.  The  authority  of 
a  certain  conclusion,  fairly  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  I  admit* 
But  in  order  to  this  admission,  I  must  be  satisfied,  that  it  is  cer- 
tain, and  fairly  derived  from  the  Scriptures.  Let  us  now  exa- 
mine this  inference. 

].  J%e  Objection  is  founded  on  this  general  doctrine;  thaif 
whenever  an  individual  will  commit  sin  in  any  conduct^  he  cannot 
lawfully  adopts  nor  bt  lawfully  advised  to  adopts  that  conduct. 

But  firom  this  doctrine  it  will  follow,  that  sinners  cannot  law- 
fully do  any  thing,  while  in  a  state  of  sin,  nor  be  lawfully  advis- 
ed to  do  any  thing.  There  is  as  much  certainty,  that  a  sinner  will 
sin  in  all  other  conduct,  which  he  adopts  while  be  is  a  sinner,  as 
in  praying.  The  ploughing  qf  the  wicked  is  expressly  declared 
to  be  sin.  Prov.  xxi.  4.  T%e  way  of  the  wicked^  that  is,  his  uni- 
versal  course  of  life,  is  declared  to  be  on  abomination  to  the  Lord. 
Prov.  XV.  9.  The  thoughts  of  the  wicked  are  declared  to  be  an 
abomisiation  to  the  Lord.  Prov.  xv.  36.    Of  course,  the  wicked 

*  EspeciaUj  when  he  oflbreth  H  to  serve  some  base  ead.    Haigssn. 
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cannot  lawfully  plough,  think,  nor  live  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
life,  that  is,  converse,  labour,  buy,  sell,  and  provide  for  their 
families ;  nor  be  lawfully  advised  to  do  these,  or  any  of  these, 
things. 

It  will  be  remembeKd  that  all  these  declarations,  and  all 
those  quoted  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  were  written  by  an  Is- 
raeliie  under  the  Moiuic  dispensation ;  and  written  for  men,  liv- 
ing, also,  under  the  same  dispensation.  Yet,  in  that  very  dis- 
pensation, God  required  Motes  to  command  all  sinners,  of  that 
nation,  to  labour ;  to  cultivate  their  own  ground ;  to  circumcise 
their  children  ;  to  celebrate  the  passover ;  to  offer  sacrifices ;  to 
be  present  at  the  public  worship  of  God ;  to  hear  and  learn  bis 
word  from  the  mouth  of  their  priests ;  and  to  teach  all  these 
things  to  their  children.  It  will  not,  I  presume,  be  questioned, 
that  Mosesy  in  enjoining  these  things  upon  the  sinful  IsraelUts^  as 
well  as  upon  the  virtuous  ones,  acted  lawfully;  or,  in  other 
words,  was  guilty  of  no  sin.  But  what  was  lawful  for  Mosts^  ia 
this  case,  is  in  itself  lawful.  Accordingly,  it  was  lawfully  done 
by  all  the  Ministers,  who  followed  him  in  the  Jewish  Church.  It 
cannot  therefore  fail  to  be  lawful  to  Christian  Ministers,  unless  it 
has  been  plainly  forbidden. 

It  will  here  be  said  that  Moses,  in  requiring  this  conduct  of 
the  sinful  Israelites^  neither  commanded  nor  authorized  them  to 
continue  sinners  in  performing  it.  This  is  unquestionably  true. 
So  far  from  allowing  them  to  continue  in  sin,  he  required  them 
to  perform  these  various  duties  from  supreme  love  to  God. 
Equally  true  is  this  of  the  Christian  Minister,  in  directing  sinners 
to  use  the  Means  of  grace,  or  to  perform  any  of  the  other  duties 
of  life.  Instead  of  directing  or  allowing  them  to  remain  impeni- 
tent, he  directs  them  to  perform  every  duty  with  a  virtuous  dis- 
position. 

From  this  doctrine  it  will  also  follow,  that  it  is  unlawful  to  ad- 
vise Christians  themselves  to  use  the  Means  of  grace,  or  indeed 
to  adopt  any  course  of  conduct  whatever.  Both  the  Scriptures 
and  observation  teach  us,  that  Christians  continually  sin ;  that 
they  sin  in  their  repentance,  in  their  faith,  in  reading  the  Bible, 
in  prayer,  in  the  observance  of  the  sabbath,  in  their  attendance 
•n  public  worship,  in  the  education  of  their  children,  and  in  the 
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Offdinafy  business  of  life.  Whatever  conduct  they  adopt,  we 
know  that  they  will  sin  in  performing  it.  On  this  principle, 
therefore,  they  cannot  lawfully  adopt,  nor  be  lawfully  advised 
to  adopt,  that  conduct.  Of  course,  as  our  Lord,  when  he  direct- 
ed the  Apostles  to  go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature, 
knew  that  they  would  commit  sin  in  obeying  it ;  the  direction 
itself,  according  to  the  scheme  which  I  oppose,  was  unlawful. 

It  will  here  probably  be  asked,  IVhai  then  shall  be  dont  f  Shall 
we  advist  mm  to  commit  $in  f  To  this  question  I  answer,  that, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  objection,  you  must  either  advise 
them  to  nothing,  not  even  to  repent  and  believe ;  or  you  must 
advise  them  to  commit  sin  :  for,  according  to  the  objection,  ad- 
vising them  to  any  tiling,  even  to  repent  and  believe,  is  advising 
them  to  commit  sin. 

But  I  apprehend  that  this  account  of  the  subject,  is  as  unfound- 
ed as  the  scheme  enforced  by  it,  is  impracticable.  God,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  deals  with  mankind,  and,  if  he  deals  with  them  at 
all  according  to  the  System  of  Providence  which  he  has  esta- 
blished, must  deal  with  them,  as  rational  beings.  As  they  are 
all  originally  sinners ;  every  thing  addressed  to  them,  either  by 
God  or  man,  must  be  addressed  to  sinners.  He  has  command- 
ed, and  exhorted,  sinners  in  his  own  person ;  and  has  required 
men  also  to  teach,  and  exhort,  them  in  his  name.  In  these  com- 
Doands  and  exhortations,  two  things  are  included :  the  Act  to  he 
4ofu^  and  tht  Disposition  with  which  it  is  to  be  done.  The  com- 
mand or  counsel  sometimes  includes  both  expressly ;  and  some- 
times but  one.  Such  commands  and  counsels,  as  direct  to  the 
performance  of  the  act,  direct  to  that  actj  which^  in  the  case  stated, 
is  proper  to  be  done  ;  and  imply  the  disposition  with  which  it  should 
be  done.  Such,  as  direct  the  disposition^  require  that^  and  that 
on/y,  which  is  virtuous.  Those,  which  require  the  act,  regulate 
both  the  heart,  and  the  external  conduct.  Those,  which  re- 
quire the  disposition,  regulate  merely  the  affections  of  the  heart. 

Commands  of  both  these  kinds,  God  has  evidently  given  to  men 
as  rational  beings  merely ;  and  often  without  discriminating  at 
all  their  moral  character.  They  are  given  to  all  men.  The 
duties  which  these  commands  enjoin  arc  numberless.  They  oc- 
cur every  day,  and  are  as  obligatory  on  the  sinner  as  on  th^ 
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Chmiiatu  They  bind  wit  h  their  whole  force  cTerj  Ban  br  whoB 
they  are  known.  Amonf;  these,  are  prayer.  atteoiliD^  pvfaiic 
worAip.  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  indvtrj  in  our  lawfii  b»- 
iKAjt.  God  requires  every  man  to  perform  these  Yarioas  duties  otf 
life  as  they  occur.  He  does  not  leave  him  at  liberty  to  deter 
the  performance,  until  he  has  discovered  whether  he  is  the  sub- 
ject of  Evangelical  repentance.  He  requires  the  perfermaoce 
at  the  time ;  and,  if  the  individual  refuse,  God  will  not  hcJd  him 
guiltless.  But,  it  will  be  asked,  h  not  every  aeiion  la  be  per- 
formed  from  supreme  loze  to  God?  An  answer  to  this  question 
has  already  been  given.  This  disposition  is  implied  in  every 
action  which  God  requires  us  to  perform;  and  God  will  accept 
of  no  performance*  which  does  not  flow  from  this  source.  To 
such  a  performance  only,  is  an  impenitent  sinner  directed,  when 
he  is  directed  to  pray,  to  read  the  Scriptures,  to  worship  God  in 
the  sanctuary,  or  to  use  any  of  the  Means  of  grace. 

It  will  be  further  asked,  IVktthtr  the  man  whoperformM  tht 
act  merely^  can  be  said  to  obey  the  commando/ Oodf  Wkai  is  hen 
actually  done  is  easily  understood ;  so  easily  as  to  admit  of  nei- 
ther debate  nor  doubt.  The  person  in  question  performs  the  act 
which  God  requires.  But  if  he  does  not  perform  it  cordially,  he 
is  not  obedient  in  the  cordial  or  virruous  sense. 

I  shall  perhaps  bo  aeked  still  further,  fVhether  the  man,  who 
performs  the  act  merely,  is  any  better  for  performing  it,  than  if  he 
lutd  nt'glecicd  or  refused  to  perform  it  /  I  answer,  that,  supposing 
the  man's  disposition  substantially  ihc  same  in  both  cases,  he  is 
less  sinful  when  he  performs  the  act,  than  when  he  neglects  or 
refuses  to  perform  it.  This  I  say  with  con&dencc,  because  God 
has  said  it  rcpcnledly,  and  in  the  most  unambiguous  manner.  Of 
several  kin^s  of  Juduh,  who  were  plainly  sinners,  particularly  of 
Jotish  and  Amazialu  it  is  directly  said,  that  they  did  that  which 
was  right  in  the  slight  of  the  Lord.  Of  Joash  it  is  said,  that  lie 
did  that  zoliich  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of 
Jehoiada  the  Priest.  Of  Amaziah  it  is  said,  that  he  did  that,  which 
was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but  not  with  a  perfect  heart:. 
that  is,  not  with  a  good  or  virtuous  heart.  In  other  words,  these 
princes  performed  those  external  actions,  which  God  had  requir- 
^-ed.    The  same  thing,  iu  substance,  is  declared  concerning  sevc- 
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ral  other  Kings  of  Judah.  But  who  can  doubt,  that  to  do  that^ 
which  is  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord^  whatever  it  may  be  which* 
is  thus  right,  is  less  sinful,  than  to  do  that,  which  is  ivrong  in  the' 
sight  of  the  Lord  ?  Who  can  doubt,  that  these  declarations  arc 
intentionally  commendatory ;  and  that  they  exhibit  these  princes 
as  thus  far  less  sinful,  than  those,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  they 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord? 

The  same  sentence  of  God  concerning  the  same  subject  is 
given  us,  in  another  form,  in  the  cases  of  Ahah  and  Jthu.  Of 
Ahab  it  is  said,  that,  when  he  heard  the  wordsof  £/i;aA,  announc- 
ing to  him  the  destruction  of  his  family,  he  rent  his  clothes,  and 
put  sackcloth  upon  his  fleshy  and  fasted,  and  lay  in  sackcloth  and 
went  softly.  It  is  immediately  subjoined,  And  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  saying,  Scest  thou  how  Ahab 
humbleth  himself  before  me  ?  Because  he  humbleth  himself  be* 
fore  me,  I  will  not  bring  the  evil  in  his  days.  In  his  son'^s  days  I 
Toill  bring  the  evil  upon  his  house.  Jehu  was  commissioned  to  de- 
stroy the  family  of  Ahab.  This  commission  he  punctually  exe- 
cuted. When  he  had  finished  this  work,  God  said  to  him,  fi«- 
cause  thou  hast  done  well  in  executing  that,  which  was  right  in 
mine  eyes,  and  hast  done  unt6  the  house  of  Ahab  according  to  all, 
that  was  in  my  heart ;  thy  children,  of  the  fourth  generation,  shall 
sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel.  Immediately  it  is  subjoined.  But 
Jehu  took  no  heed  to  walk  in  the  Law  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
Toith  all  his  heart ;  for  he  departed  not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboamj 
who  made  Israel  to  sin.  Here  we  see  both  these  princes  reward- 
ed, and  expressly  declared  by  God  himself  to  be  rewarded,  for 
external  actions  merely.  For  both,  in  a  manner  equally  express, 
are  pronounced,  still,  to  be  gross  sinners.  But  that,  which  is  de- 
clared by  God  to  be  rewarded  by  himself,  is  not  so  sinful  con- 
duct, as  that,  which  is  either  not  thus  rewarded,  or  is  punished. 
Of  Jehu,  God  says  further.  Thou  hast  done  well  in  executing  that 
which  is  right  inmine  eyes.  He,  who  has  done  well  in  executing 
that,  which  is  right  in  the  eyes  of  his  Maker,  has  not  done  so  ill, 
as  he,  who  has  perpetrated  that,  which  is  wrong  in  his  eyes. 

What  is  thus  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  may  be  advantageously 
illustrated  by  the  common  experience  of  ourselves.  The  per- 
son, whd  does  those  actions,  which  God  requires,  dishonours 
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his  Maker  by  his  life  far  less,  and  contributes  to  the  well- 
of  maokiiid  for  more,  than  he,  who  does  them  not,  or  who  doet 
the  contrary  actions.  To  the  eye  of  mankind  the  actions  them- 
selves are,  often,  exactly  the  same ;  and  have  exactly  the  same 
influence,  when  performed  by  an  unrenewed,  as  when  perform* 
ed  by  a  renewed,  man.  The  actions  of  an  unrenewed  man, 
therefore,  may  have  a  very  beneficent  influence  on  the  interests 
of  mankind,  when  performed  agreeably  to  those  Commands  of 
God,  which  regulate  the  external  conduct  of  men.  According 
to  the  scheme  here  exhibited,  the  braelites^  as  has  been  observ- 
ed, were  required  to  be  present  at  the  various  religious  services* 
enjoined  by  the  Mosaic  Law.  Yet  God  perfectly  knew,  and  all 
the  succeeding  Prophets  and  Teachers  also  knew,  that  the  greats 
er  part,  by  for,  of  those,  to  whom  these  requisitions  were  ad* 
dresfdi,  were  sinners.  Still,  they  not  only  required  them  tore* 
pent  and  believe,  but  advised,  exhorted,  and  commanded,  thenii 
also,  to  do  all  these  things.  Nor  would  it  have  been  any  vindi* 
cation  to  tbem  for  omitting  the  action,  that  their  disposition  was 
not  sanctified ;  nor  of  the  Prophet,  or  the  Priest,  for  not  exhort* 
ing  them  to  the  action,  that  they  could  not  conscientiously  ad- 
vise sinners  to  any  thing,  beside  Faith  and  Repentance. 

The  same  scheme  is  pursued  throughout  the  New  Testament. 
Christ,  adopting  the  very  language  of  the  Law,  directed  the  ttn 
Upers  to  go,  and  show  themselves  to  the  Priests,  in  order  to  their 
cleansing.  Luke  xvii.  12.  Nine  of  these  lepers  appear  to 
have  been  sinners.  This  Christ  knew  as  well,  before,  as  after. 
Yet  he  did  not  think  this  a  difficulty  in  his  way  towards  giving 
them  this  direction. 

He  directed  a  collection  of  Jewsy  of  whom  he  testifies,  that 
they  did  not  believe,  to  search  the  Scriptures  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  his  true  character;  and  this,  plainly,  in  order  to 
their  faith.    John  v.  39,  44. 

He  directed  the  ywmg  Jtu/^r,  who  plainly  was  not  a  believery 
lo  ^0,  and  sell  all  that  he  had,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  came^  and 
/ollov  Aim. 

He  directed  the  Htrodians  to  render  to  Cessar  the  things  thai 
are  Casar^s.  They  were  sinners.  But  paying  tribute  was  nei* 
ther  repenting  nor  believing* 
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He  directed  the  Scribe,  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan, 
lo  go  ttfid  them  kindness  to  his  enemies.  Yet  this  scribe  appears 
to  have  beea  an  unbeliever. 

He  directed  Patt/,  alto,  after  he  had  fallen  to  the  earth,  and 
enquired  what  he  would  have  him  to  do,  to  ari^e,  and  go  into 
Ikunascusj  where  U  should  be  told  him  what  he  would  have  him 
to  do, 

Peter^  also,  directed  Simon  Magus  to  repent^  and  prm/  that  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  might  be  forgivmt*  It  has  been  thought^ 
that  Peter  directed  him  to  repent  first,  and  then  to  pray  for  for^ 
giveness.  This  certainly  is  an  unnatural  construction  of  the 
passage.  The  obvious  meaning  is,  that  Si.  Peter  directed  both 
of  these  things  to  be  done  immediately ;  and  without  indicating 
any  intention  that  Simon  should  wait  until  after  he  repentecLbe* 
fore  he  began  to  pray.  Many  more  examples  of  a  similmfc- 
tune  might  be  added. 

It  will  not  be  supposed,  that  in  any  one  of  these  directions,  the 
objects  of  them  were  commanded  or  advised  to  commit  sin.  As 
rational  beings  they  were  directed  to  do  such  things,  as,  in  the 
character  of  actions,  were  proper  to  be  done  in  their  circum- 
stances :  while  a  general  indication  of  their  duty,  as  to  the  dis- 
position with  which  they  were  to  be  done,  is  unquestionably  im- 
plied in  all  these  passages. 

These  passages,  however,  show  that,  in  bis  preaching  and  ad^ 
vice,  a  minister  is  not  to  confine  himself  to  the  mere  enjoining  of 
Faith  and  Repentance ;  but  ts  to  extend  them  to  any  other  con- 
duct in  itself  proper  to  be  pursued :  while  he  universally  teaches 
these  great  Christian  duties,  as  the  immediate  end  of  ail  his 
preaching. 

Antecedently  to  every  effort,  which  the  sinner  makes,  he  is 
wholly  ignorant  whether  God  will  not  enable  him  to  obey  with 
the  heart.  It  is  also  his  indispensable  duty  thus  to  obey. 
Whenever  advice  or  exhortation  is  given  to  sinners,  by  any  mi- 
nister, he  is  equally  ignorant  whether  they  will,  or  will  not,  obey 
with  the  heart,  as  well  as  with  the  outward  conduct.  He  knows, 
also,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  obey  in  this  manner.  The  effort 
therefore  ought  to  be  made ;  and  the  advice  given. 

Iq  this  manner  I  understand  all  tboM  general  commands,  and 
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exhortations  which  respect  the  affairs  of  sinners*  Our  Sanoor, 
preaching,  obviously,  to  a  collection  of  sinners,  says,  Luke  xiii. 
24,  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate:  and  again,  Matth.  vii.  14, 
Enter  ye  tit  at  the  strait  gate :  because  strait  is  the  gaUn  and  nar- 
TOW  is  the  iDOy,  that  leadeth  unto  life  ;  and  few  there  bt  ihatfindiin 
The  gate  is  at  the  head  of  the  way,  leading  to  the  house,  into 
which  those,  who  enter  at  the  gate,  are  finally  to  be  admittqd. 
Christ  never  speaks  of  Heaven  as  a  city^  but  several  times  at  a 
house.  Those  who  have  not  entered  are  obviously  sinners :  and 
to  sinners  he  was  obviously  preaching  in  this  kindred  passage 
of  St.  Luke.  Of  the  same  nature  is  the  memorable  passage  in 
Isaiah  Iv*  6,  7,  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found :  call  ye 
t^on  him  while  he  is  near*  The  persons,  here  addressed,  are 
in  the  second  verse,  mentioned  as  those,  who  spefid  money  for 
thai  which  is  not  bread,  and  their  labour  for  that  which  salisfietk 
not.  Such  persons  are  obviously  sinners.  Still  they  are  di- 
rected to  seek,  and  call  upon,  the  Lord. 

If,  then,  it  is  still  objected,  that  directing  sinners  to  such  acts  it 
directing  them  to  commit  sin :  the  answer  is  short.  God  gave 
these  very  directions  to  the  Israelites  by  Moses,  Christ  also 
gave  the  same  directions  to  the  Jews.  It  will  not  be  supposed 
that  he  directed  them  to  commit  sin. 

It  may  be  further  said,  that  sinners  will  commit  sin  in  their 
prayers.  If  they  continue  sinners  they  undoubtedly  will.  So 
will  Christians.  If  this  be  a  reason,  why  sinners  should  not  be 
advised  to  pray ;  it  is  also  a  reason,  why  Christians  should  not 
be  advised  to  pray. 

But  it  will  be  replied,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord;  while  the  prayer  of  the  upright  is  kis 
delight.  That  the  prayer  of  the  wicked  is  in  some  respects  an 
abomination;  of  hypocrites  universally;  of  other  sinners  gene- 
rally ;  is  not  to  be  questioned.  There  is  plainly  nothing  holy 
in  the  conduct  of  impenitent  men.  But  it  will  not  follow,  that 
the  prayer  of  every  impenitent  man  is  in  such  a  sense  abomina- 
ble to  God,  as  to  ensure  rejection  from  him.  Christ  did  not  tell 
the  young  Ruler  that  his  enquiry  concerning  eternal  life  was 
abominable  ;  nor  refuse  to  hear,  and  answer  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Scriptures  inform  us  that  Jesus,  beholding  him,  loved 
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him.  This  love  was  plainly  distinct  from  the  general  benevo- 
lence of  Christ  to  sinners :  for  with  this  benevolence  he  loves  all 
sinners.  The  young  Ruler  he  loved  peculiarly ;  and  in  a  man- 
ner, in  which  he  did  not  love  the  Pharisees,  and  the  Jews  gene- 
rally. Otherwise,  the  fact  would  not  have  been  specified.  He  did 
not,  I  acknowledge,  love  him  with  complacency  :  for  he  was  not 
a  Christian.  But  he  loved  him,  peculiarly,  with  what  is  called 
natural  affection.  In  the  character  of  this  youth  there  was  a  pe- 
culiar natural  amiableness ;  such  as  all  men  sec,  love,  and  ac- 
knowledge; and  acknowledge,  often,  against  their  own  doc- 
trines* The  foundation  of  this  love  is  a  train  of  attributes,  be- 
longing to  Man,  not  as  a  sinner,  nor  as  a  saint,  but  as  an  Intelli- 
gent being.  Of  this  number  are  native  sweetness  of  temper ; 
frankness ;  sincerity ;  simplicity,  strongly  seen  in  little  children  ^ 
gentleness ;  kindness  ;  generosity ;  and  compassion.  All  these 
are  in  themselves  amiable  in  a  certain  degree  ;  and  in  this  de- 
gree they  were  loved  by  Christ. 

Hence  I  argue,  that,  as  all  Christ's  affections  were  exactly 
accordant  with  truth  and  propriety,  so  this  exercise  of  affection 
to  the  young  man  was  of  the  same  nature,  and  was  perfectly  ap- 
proved by  God.  Of  course,  there  is  at  times  something  in  sin- 
ners, which,  in  itself,  is  not  abominable  to  God ;  although  their 
«  moral  or  sinful  character*  is  altogether  abominable. 

It  is  not  wrong  in  itself,  that  sinners  should  desire  food,  or 
raiment,  or  happiness,  or  safety  from  evil.  It  is  impossible  that 
percipient  beings  should  exist,  without  desiring  <Ae  two  last  of  these 
objects :  and  equally  impossible  that  nun  should  not  desire  the 
two  first.  The  best  men,  and  the  worst,  desire  them  alike  :  and 
no  man  is  for  this  conduct  ever  reproved  in  the  Scriptures.  To 
ask  of  God  for  happiness,  and  final  safety,  is  not  necessarily  in- 
sincere, n(6r  guilty,  even  in  sinners*  When  sinners  ask  for  mere 
mercy,  or  mere  happiness,  or  mere  safety,  they  may  desire  either 
as  truly,  as  saints ;  although  their  desires  are  not  virtuous.  So 
for  as  their  desires  are  merely  natural,  inseparable  from  their 
nature,  and  sincere,  they  are  not  morally  wrong :  nor  are  they 
exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  as  objects  of  the  Divine  anger* 

Accordingly,  the  prayer  of  the  Publican,  who  was,  I  think, 
plainly  a  sinner,  was  not  regarded  with  mere  anger  by  God  $ 
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and  was  tzactly  such  a  prayer,  as  I  have  mentiooed  :  a  prajcr 
for  mera  mercy  and  safety.  £b  mtmi  down  to  Att  hausM  jmU^ui 
raiker  than  the  Pharisee,  because  he  had,  in  some  important  r^ 
spects,  a  just  sense  of  his  character,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  be 
delivered  from  the  dangers  of  it :  while  the  Pharisee  had  neidier. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  proper,  that  God,  who  saves  oo 
man  for  his  merit,  butconununicates  salvation  merely  irom  com* 
passion,  should  save  those,  who  are  sensible  of  their  guilt,  dan* 
ger,  and  distress,  rather  than  those,  who  are  utterly  insensible, 
stupid^  and  careless.  The  former,  in  the  natural  sense,  are  qua- 
lified, and  the  latter  are  unqualified,  to  understand  his  Mercy, 
the  greatness  of  the  Love  of  Christ,  and  the  wonderful  work  of 
Sanctification ;  and  to  feel  the  evils,  from  which  they  are  deliver- 
ed, and  the  blessings,  to  which  they  are  introduced,  beyond  the 
grave.  Accordingly,  Sanctification,  as  I  have  heretofore  parti- 
cularly observed,  is  communicated  by  God  to  sinners,  only  when 
they  are  convinced  of  their  guilt  and  danger,  and  laboriously  em- 
ployed in  asking  for  forgiveness^;  and  not  to  those,  who  neither 
feel,  nor  strive,  nor  pray*  If  the  prayers  of  convinced  sinners 
were  abominable,  in  the  sense  of  the  objector;  could  this  feet 
exist  ?  Is  not  the  steady  course  of  Providence  a  complete  refix* 
tation  of  the  scheme  f 

Finally.  It  will  be  asked,  Do  not  timners  gram  wont  under 
oonvictunu  of  Conscience,  and  in  the  use  of  Means  ? 

To  this  question  I  answer,  that  I  do  not  know*  Neither  do 
my  objectors.  I  do  not  believe  the  Publican  was  justified  rather 
than  the  Pharisee,  because  he  grew  worse  under  his  conviction. 
Individuals  may  grow  worse ;  and  in  one  respect  all  certainly  do. 
For  they  continue  to  sin  so  long  as  they  are  sinners  ;  and  that, 
whether  they  are  convinced,  or  unconvinced. 

Whether  their  characters,  and  conduct,  are  more  guilty  in  any 
given  instance,  and  during  the  periods  immediately  pre^diag,  I 
am  ignorant ;  and  shall  remain  so,  until  I  can  search  the  heart, 
and  measure  the  degrees  of  depravity.  As  this  is  beyond  the 
power  of  man ;  the  whole  inquiry  is  idle  and  vain. 

Whenever  sinners  commit  the  same  sins  against  greater  light, 
they  are  more  guilty,  than  when  they  are  committed  against  less 
light.    But  no  man  can  determine  whether  this,  or  any  thing  like 
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this,  is  the  case  with  a  sinner  under  conviction  in  a  given  in- 
stance; unless,  perhaps,  sometimes,  the  convinced  person  him- 
self. I  see  no  good  reason,  why  this  question  should  ever  be  in- 
troduced into  Theological  discourses.  The  only  tendency  of 
such  introduction  is  to  perplex,  and  distress. 

I  have  now,  unless  I  am  deceived,  considered  this  Objection, 
in  all  its  parts ;  and  m  all  the  forms,  in  which  it  is  customarily 
alleged.  I  shall  now  examine  bow  far  the  Objectors  are  con- 
sistent with  themselves  in  their  other  conduct  towards  sinners. 

Many  of  these  Objectors  have  children ;  and  feduca^te  them  re- 
ligiously, as  well  as  prudently.  These  children,  in  many  in- 
stances, they  know  to  be  sinners,  so  far  as  this  character  can  be 
known  in  any  case.  Now  all  these  parents  advise,  and  exhort, 
and  command,  their  children  to  obey  them  ;  that  is,  in  their  ex- 
ternal conduct ;  to  attend  their  family  prayers ;  to  be  present  at 
public  worship ;  to  learn,  and  repeat,  prayers  to  God ;  and  to 
be  earnestly  and  solemnly  attentive  to  these  religious  duties. 
They  teach  them,  in  the  same  manner,  to  speak  truth,  to  do  jus- 
tice, and  to  show  kindness,  to  all,  with  whom  they  are  concerned. 
They  require  them,  also,  to  labour ;  to  preserve  their  property  5 
to  go  regularly  to  school ;  to  perform  errands ;  and  to  do  many 
other  services.  In  a  word,  by  the  whole  weight  of  their  own 
authority,  and  that  of  the  Scriptures,  they  require  them  to  da 
every  useful  and  desirable  act,  and  to  imbibe  every  useful  and 
desirable  habit. 

Now  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  these  children  are  sinners  ; 
and  are  known  to  be  sinners.  Of  course,  whatever  conduct 
they  adopt,  they  will  commit  sin.  Of  course  also,  whatever  con- 
duct they  are  advised  to  adopt,  they  will,  according  to  the  gene- 
ral principle,  on  which  the  objection  is  founded,  be  advised  to 
commit  sin.  They  will  as  probably,  or  as  certainly,  commit  sin 
in  executing  the  commands  of  their  patents,  attending  public  or 
family  worship,  going  to  school,  or  performing  an  errand,  as 
other  sinners  do  in  praying,  or  performing  any  other  act,  not  in 
itself  sinful. 

How,  then,  can  these  parents,  particularly  such  of  them  as 
arc  ^killed  in.  this  controversy;  advise  their  sinful  children  to 
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pumie  these  kinds  of  conduct  ?  Nay,  more ;  how  can  they  ex- 
hort, and  cooimaod,  them ;  reward  them  for  obeying ;  and  pu- 
nish them  for  disobeying  1  The  bare  advice,  or  exhortation, 
given  to  other  sinners,  and  prompting  them  to  pray,  and  strive, 
that  they  may  be  saved,  is,  in  the  view  of  these  parents,  unbv- 
(bl ;  and  they  refuse  to  give  it*  But  to  their  own  sinful  childfeo 
they  not  only  give  advice,  of  the  same  unlawful  nature ;  but  add 
to  it  their  exhortations  and  conunands,  their  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. 

Suppose  the  child  of  such  a  parent  should  refuse  to  obey  suck 
a  command,  or  any  other,  because  he  was,  and  because  his  fA- 
rentkncw  he  was,  a  sinner,  and  could  not,  therefore,  lawfully  do 
the  thing  commanded,  nor  his  parent  lawfully  command  him  to 
do  it:  what  could  the  parent  answer,  consistendy,  1  mean,  with 
bis  own  principles  ?  Plainly,  he  could  not  reprove  the  child  for 
his  refusal ;  nor  afterwards  advise,  exhort,  nor  command,  him  to 
do  any  thing,  until  after  the  child  should  have  hopefully  becomes 
Christian. 

But,  in  this  case,  what  would  become  of  children  ;  and,  ulti- 
mately, of  the  world  ?  If  children  were  not  advised ;  what  use- 
ful thing  could  they  know?  If  they  were  not  exhorted,  and 
commanded ;  what  useful  thing  would  they  do ;  what  useful  ha- 
bit would  they  establish,  or  even  imbibe  ?  Without  such  ha- 
bits, what  valuable  end  of  their  being  could  they  answer? 
They  would  evidently  become  mere  beasts  of  prey  5  and  make 
the  world  a  den  of  violence  and  slaughter. 

In  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same  principles,  no  person, 
entrusted  with  the  government,  or  instruction,  of  mankind,  can 
advise,  exhort,  or  command  them,  while  sinners,  to  do  any  thing, 
except  to  repent  and  believe.  Civil  Rulers,  and  Instructors,  arc 
daily  called  upon  by  their  oflBces  to  advise,  or  otherwise  direct, 
such  as  are  plainly  sinners.  Every  law  and  regulation  of  a 
State,  or  Seminary  of  Science,  is  possessed  of  this  nature  ;  and 
is  a  greater  transgression  on  the  part  of  the  Lawgiver,  or  Ruler, 
than  advice  can  be ;  because  it  contains  a  stronger  expression 
of  his  will,  and  a  more  powerful  inducement  to  the  conduct, 
which  is  prescribed.     Wlicn  parents  therefore,  or  others,  advise : 
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they  are,  according  to  the  Objection,  guilty.  When  they  exhort, 
or  command ;  they  are  more  guilty.  When  they  reward,  or  pu- 
nish ;  they  are  most  guilty. 

As  Civil  Rulers  and  Instructors  are  obliged,  equally  with  Mi- 
nisters, to  do  what  is  right,  and  avoid  what  is  wrong ;  they  can  no 
more  be  justified,  than  Ministers,  in  advising,  exhorting,  or  com- 
manding, sinners  to  do  any  thing,  which  is  unlawful.  Hence, 
unless  their  subjects,  or  pupils,  should  first  repent  and  believe, 
they  cannot  require  them  to  do  any  thing,  antecedently  to  their 
Repentance.  The  world,  of  course,  must  be  uninstructed,  and 
ungoverned,  until  the  Millennium  :  and,  what  is  still  more  to  be 
lamented,  the  Millennium  itself,  according  to  the  usual  course  of 
God's  Providence,  will  never  arrive. 

Among  the  regulations,  which  exist  in  all  Literary  Institutions, 
one,  ever  esteemed  of  high  importance,  is  the  establishment  of 
Public  Prayers.  At  these,  students,  universally,  have  hitherto 
been  required  to  be  present.  But  on  the  scheme,  which  I  op- 
pose, this  requisition  is  altogether  unlawful.  In  every  such  In- 
stitution, there  is  conclusive  reason  to  believe,  that  the  great 
body  of  the  members  are  impenitent.  None  of  these,  therefore, 
can,  according  to  this  scheme,  be  lawfully  required  to  attend  this 
worship,  nor  the  public  worship  of  the  Sabbath.  But  what 
would  become  of  a  literary  Institution,  if  this  attendance  were  not 
required  ?  What  would  these  very  parents  say,  if  it  were  to  be 
dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  their  own  children  ? 

A  Christian  is  the  Master  of  a  Family;  but,  as  is  sometimes 
the  fact,  is  obviously  the  only  Christian  in  the  family.  Accord- 
ing' to  this  scheme,  it  is  plain,  he  cannot  set  up  family  wor- 
ship ;  because  he  can  neither  require,  nor  advise,  the  members 
of  his  household  to  be  present  at  this  religious  service.    \^ 

Ministers,  usually  at  least,  preach  more  or  less  to  sinners ; 
and  customarily  endeavour  to  suit  their  sermons  to  the  circum- 
stances of  impenitent  men.  But  they  can  never  lawfully  advise 
sinners  to  be  present,  that  they  may  hear  them  preach.  Nor 
can  a  Parent  be  justified  in  directing  his  children  to  be  present ; 
or  to  stand  up  to  worship ;  or  to  listen,  that  he  may  learn,  and 
perform,  bis  duty  :  for,  in  all  these  things  they  are  still  sinners, 
and  will  commit  sin^    |for  can  a  Minister  advise  his  sinful  pa- 
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fishMners  to  rapport  him ;  or  to  build,  or  repair,  a  Church;  or 
to  do  the  ezteroal  acts  of  charity,  justice,  or  truth ;  or  to  am  in 
defence  of  his  country;  or  to  obey  its  laws,  and  magistrates. 
In  all  these  things,  when  done  antecedently  to  regeneiatioot 
they  arc  as  really  sbful,  as  in  praying,  and  in  striving,  for  sdva- 
tion. 

The  very  persons,  who  rely  most  upon  this  Objection,  rejoice 
universally,  when  mankind  are,  in  any  place,  awakened  to  so- 
lemn consideration  concerning  their  guilt  and  danger.  But 
every  awakened  sinner  prays :  and  no  person  can  by  any  ordina- 
ry means  prevent  him  from  praying.  Why  do  these  men  rejoice ! 
Certainly  not  in  the  sin,  which  the  persons  awakened  are  sup- 
posed to  commit.  Certainly  not  in  the  abominable  character, 
which  these  prayers  have  in  the  sight  of  God.  In  what,  then,  do 
they  rejoice  ?  Undoubtedly,  in  the  prospect  of  the  sinner^s  sane- 
tification,  and  return  to  God.  Of  course,  there  is  such  a  pros- 
pect.     In  this  angels  would  also  rejoice. 

3.  It  is  objectedy  that  advising  Sinners  to  pray  will  enemtragt 
them  to  slathi  and  quiet  them  in  sin. 

That  this  consequence  may  follow,  I  shall  not  deny.  But  it 
will  follow,  only  from  an  abuse  of  the  doctrine,  which  is  here 
taught.  A  bad  man  may  pervert  a  good  doctrine  to  bad  pur- 
poses :  but  this  is  no  objection  against  the  doctrine  itself.  These 
very  consequences  have,  I  verily  believe,  flowed  from  the  doc- 
trine of  my  objectors  in  ten  instances,  where  in  one,  they  have 
flowed  from  that,  which  I  am  supporting. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  men  immediately  to  repent  of  their  sins, 
and  turn  to  God,  with  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  These 
things  I  would  always  preach ;  and  wish  my  hearers  always  to 
believe,  and  feel.  For  this  end  I  would  exhort  them  to  be  pre- 
sent, that  they  might  heap,  and  feel,  them.  For  the  same  end  1 
would  exhort  parents,  to  teach  them  to  their  children  in  the 
morning  of  life,  that  they  may  know,  and  feel  them  from  the  be* 
ginning.  Nor  am  I  less  desirous,  that  they  should  read  the 
Scriptures,  that  they  may  find,  and  feel,  the  same  things  in  tAem, 
as  uttered  by  the  mouth  of  God  ;  that  my  own  errors  may  in  their 
minds  be  corrected,  and  the  truths,  which  I  preach,  enforced  by 
that  holy  book.    For  the  same  reasons  I  wish  them  to  niaric  the 
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lives,  and  enjoy  the  conversation,  of  Christians ;  that  they  nay  be 
enlightened  by  their  views,  and  deeply  affected  by  the  excellen- 
cy of  Religion,  manifested  in  their  conduct.  The  religious  writ- 
ings of  others  I  recommend,  for  the  same  important  purposes. 
I  preach,  and  write,  with  the  hdpe  of  doing  some  real  good  to 
mankind.  That  others,  with  the  same  design,  possess  more  abi- 
lity to  accomplish  this  interesting  purpose,  I  cannot  entertain  a 
doubt.  The  same  reasons  therefore,  which  make  me  wish,  that 
the  Congregation,  allotted  to  me,  may  be  present,  to  hear  my 
discourses,  must,  with  enhanced  force,  render  me  desirous,  that 
they  should  also  read  the  writings  of  others. 

Finally ;  Whatever  is  thus  taught,  enforced,  and  gained,  I  urge 
them  to  make  by  solemn  meditation  a  part  of  their  own  ha- 
bitual course  of  thought ;  compare  with  their  own  moral  con- 
dition ;  and  bring  home  to  their  hearts,  by  asking  God  to  sanc- 
tify them,  and  to  bless  the  Means  of  knowledge  and  amend- 
ment, which  He  has  been  pleased  to  put  into  their  hands. 

In  all  this  I  see  no  natural  cause  of  sloths  or  quiet  in  sin.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  here,  if  I  mistake  not,  niore  done  to  awak- 
en, engage,  and  encourage  men  to  seek  salvation,  than  on  the 
scheme  of  the  Objector.  When  I  remember,  that  Divines  of  the 
first  reputation,  and  the  greatest  success,  have  thus  preached ; 
and  that  in  the  use  of  these  very  Means,  the  great  body  of  man* 
kind,  who  appear  to  have  been,  or  to  be  now,  Christians,  havf 
become  Christians ;  I  feel  assured,  that  this  is  the  proper  manner 
of  persuading  others  to  assume  the  same  character,  and  placing 
them  in  the  way  to  a  blessing  from  God. 


SERMON  CXXXVIII. 


THE  ORDINARY  MEANS  OF  GRACE, 


HEARING  THE  WORD  OF  GOD. 


Luke  viii.  18. 

Take  heed,  therefore,  how  t/e  hear. 

In  the  last  discourse,  but  one,  I  distributed  the  principal  Means 
of  Grace  under  the  following  Heads : 

I.  The  Preaching  of  the  Gospel ; 

II.  The  Reading  of  the  Scriptures  ; 

III.  Prayer; 

IV.  Correspondence  with  religious  men  ; 

V.  Religious  Meditation  ;  particularly  Self  Examination  ;  and, 

VI.  The  Religious  Education  of  Children* 

In  that  discourse,  also,  I  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  Influence 
of  these  Means  in  the  Work  of  Salvation. 

The  next  object,  which  I  propose,  is  a  Separate  Consideration 
of  these  set^ral  subjects ;  that  their  respective  eflScacy  may  be 
more  particularly  displayed.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  they 
are  all,  here,  to  be  considered  as  Means,  in  the  application  of 
which,  holiness  is  originally  communicated,  as  well  as  Means  of 
improving  in  holiness. 

The  direction  in  the  Text  is,  I  apprehend,  a  direction  give» 
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to  all  men,  who  are  in  possession  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  delivered 
in  the  most  general  terms  ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
extending  to  every  mode  of  hearing,  which  is  useful.  There 
are  modes  of  hearing,  which,  unless  I  am  deceived,  are  eventual- 
It/  useful  to  sinners;  and  in  which  the  Gospel  becomes  to  sinners 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  I  shall  consider  these  modes, 
as  included  in  it ;  modes  in  which  I  should  wish  a  sinful  child  of 
my  own,  and  for  the  same  reason  should  wish  others  also,  to  hear 
the  Gospel.  Such,  as  have  heard  in  these  modes,  have  in  great 
multitudes,  as  I  verily  believe,  been  profited  in  a  degree,  which 
no  man  can  estimate. 

The  persons,  who  in  this  sense  would  take  heed  how  they  hear 
the  Gospel ;  by  which  I  intend  the  Scriptures  at  large ;  ought, 
while  they  hear,  to  remember  the  following  things. 

1 .  That  the  Gospel  is  the  Word  of  God. 

To  prevent  any  misapprehension,  I  wish  it  to  be  kept  steadily 
in  view,  that  no  attention,  or  reverence,  is  here  claimed  to  Preach- 
ing,  any  farther  than  the  Gospel  is  preached.  To  the  mere  opi- 
nions, and  declarations,  of  a  Preacher,  as  such,  no  other  respect 
is  due,  than  that,  which  by  common  consent  is  rendered  to  the 
opinions  and  declarations  of  all  men,  of  similar  understanding  and 
worth.  The  best  opinions  of  men  are  merely  useful,  wholesome 
advice.  The  Scriptures  are  a  Law ;  possessed  of  Divine  authori' 
ty,  and  obligation.  So  far  as  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  ordi- 
nances, of  the  Scriptures  arc  preached,  they  claim  the  reverence, 
which  they  themselves  have  challenged. 

The  solemn  remembrance,  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  Word 
of  God,  involves  a  variety  of  interesting  considerations. 

In  this  character,  particularly,  they  come  home  to  us  as  the  Word 
df  Him,  by  whom  we  were  created,  and  by  whom  we  are  preserved^ 
and  governed.  From  this  Great  and  Glorious  Being,  all  that  we 
have,  and  all  that  we  hope  for,Js,  and  mast  be,  derived.  We 
are  his  property  ;  and  are  rightfully  disposed  of,  and  rightfully 
required  to  dispose  of  ourselves,  according  to  his  pleasure.  In 
the  Scriptures  alone  is  this  pleasure  made  known  to  us.  In  them 
alone,  therefore,  we  learn  the  proper  destination  of  our  facultieSi 
our  services,  and  ourselves.  The  Law,  by  which  we  are  here 
'  required  to  do  his  pleasure,  is  invested  with  all  possibly  authorjy 
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tj,  aod  obligation :  and  demands  our  rererence,  and  obedicBoe. 
in  a  manner  suprtmelj  imprt9sir^* 

.Is  tht  Wvrd  ^  God.  alfo,  ike  Seripiures  art  JkimUd  ly  ka 
Wud9tmr  Gocdruif,  amd  Truth.  They  are  the  Word  of  Ifii, 
vho  cannoC  mistake,  deceire.  nor  injore.  Consequently  ihey 
contain  all  ihmgt^  nutssaryfor  lift  and  godluutf  ;  wkatevcr  wt 
need  to  know,  and  whatever  we  onght  to  do,  for  the  attUHMH 
of  his  approhation.  On  their  entire  wisdom  and  int^rity,  dw 
fitness  to  promote  the  great  pnrpose  for  which  they  were  wnttea. 
and  their  condnei^eness  to  it  in  onrselfes,  we  are  wholly  Id 
rely.  Not  a  doubt  can  be  reasonably  entertained  coDcemiBg 
the  tmth  of  the  doctrines,  the  soondness  of  the  precepts^  or  the 
sincerity  of  the  promises.  Nor  are  we  any  more  to  distnist  the 
certainty  of  the  threatenings,  or  the  reality  of  those  awfd  du- 
gers,  which  they  disclo^.  We  are  boand  on  the  one  hand  not 
to  question  the  troth,  and  on  the  other,  not  to  dbpate  the  wisdom 
and  goodness,  of  that,  which  is  revealed.  All  ikmgs,  mUek  Ikk 
sacred  Book  contains^  are  to  be  received  as  they  are.  Our  own 
opinions  are  implicitly  to  bow  before  them :  and  we  are  ever  to 
be  ready  to  believe,  that  what  we  think  the  foolishness  t^  Gad  it 
wiser  than  men  ;  than  all  the  substituted  opinions  of  ourselves  or 
others.  Let  God  be  true,  ought  to  be  our  invariable  language. 
but  every  man  who  opposes  his  declarations,  a  liar. 

Against  this  great  and  awful  Being  we  have  rebelled.  Hence, 
although  he  is  our  Creator,  Presen-er,  and  Benefactor,  he  still  re- 
gards our  moral  character  with  abhorrence.  The  Scriptures^ 
therefore^  are  published  to  us  as  the  Word  of  an  offended  God. 
Hence  are  derived  all  those  denuneiations  of  anger  and  punish- 
ment, found  in  them  ;  which  could  have  no  place  in  the  Will  of 
God,  as  revealed  to  obedient  creatures. 

As  the  Word  of  Ood^  the  Scriptures  announce  to  f<f,  that^  not- 
nithsianding  our  rebellion^  he  is  wiUing  to  be  reconciled  to  vs. 
We  are,  thercforo,  ever  to  remember,  that  they  are  the  Word  ef 
the  Father  J  and  of  the  Redeemer,  and  of  the  Sanctifer,  of  mankind. 
In  these  vcnei-abic  and  amiable  characters,  God  appears  to  u? 
with  infinite  tenderness  and  endearment.  His  Word  is  thus  pre- 
sented to  us  as  the  pleasure  of  the  best  of  all  friends,  and  lie 

t  affectionate  of  all  parents.    In  our  ruined  condition  he  be- 
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held  as  with  boundless  merry ;  and,  unasked  and  undesired,  \xn* 
dertook  to  rescue  ns  from  destruction*  For  tiiis  end,  the  Saviour 
came  into  the  world,  lived  a  life  of  humiliation,  and  died  a  death 
of  anguish  and  infamy.  For  this  end,  the  Spirit  of  Truth  came 
into  the  world,  to  convince,  renew,  and  purify,  the  hearts  of  men« 
kind.  Of  the$e  Three  Persons  in  (he  One  Jehovah,  tht  Scrifh 
Harss  are  the  Word  :  willed  by  the  Father,  dictated  by  the  Son^ 
and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

n^s  the  Word  of  God^  (he  Scripturetf  are  the  Word  of  Hini,  on 
whom  we  daily  depend  for  life^  and  breathy  and  all  things.  Wbaf« 
€ver  we  enjoy  he  gives :  whatever  we  hope  for  must,  if  enjoyed 
at  all,  be  also  given  by  him.  Without  him,  we  are  poor^  and  mi* 
serable^  and  m  want  of  all  things.  With  his  favour,  we  sh^l  be 
rich  indeed,  and  have  need  of  nothing. 

The  Scriptures  are  also  the  Word  of  Him,  by  whom  we  shall  bt 
judged^  and  rewarded.  The  day  is  hastening,  when  we  shall  be 
called  to  an  account  for  all  our  conduct ;  and  shall  be  coi)fipeIled 
to  rehearse  it  before  him.  If  we  have  done  well ;  if  we  hate 
obeyed,  worshipped,  and  glorified  him,  and  served  our  genertit^ 
tian  according  to  his  will ;  we  shall  be  acquitted  in  this  great 
trial,  and  received  to  everlasting  glory.  If  we  have  done  evil^ 
and  refused  to  do  good ;  we  shall  be  driven  away  to  final  and 
irremediable  perdition. 

Whenever  we  arc  assembled  to  hear  the  Gospel,  we  are  to  i^ 
■lember,  that  with  reference  to  all  these  solemn  things  it  is  the 
Word  of  God. 

2.  7%ai  we  are  sinnertj  who  infinitely  need  forgiveness  and  sat* 
mation. 

As  sinners,  we  are  irreversibly  condemmed  by  that  divine  kw, 
which  we  have  broken,  and  by  that  just  government,  against 
which  we  have  rebelled.  The  soul  that  sinneih  shall  die^  was 
the  original  sentence  of  that  law  to  mankind ;  the  sentence  of 
Him,  who  can  neither  deceive,  nor  change*  The  sentence  will, 
therefore,  be  executed  in  its  strict  meaning  on  all,  who  disobey, 
and  who  do  not  become  interested  in  the  Redemption  of  Christ. 
Under  such  a  sentence,  infinitely  dreadful,  and  unalterably  cer-» 
lain,  our  danger  is  immensely  great,  and  our  ruin  entire.  From 
this  tenCence,  therefore,  we  infinitely  need  a  deliverance.    Our 
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cape  from  misery.  To  beings,  left  in  absolute  ignorance  of 
Teconciliation  to  God,  and  in  absolute  despair  of  future  enjoy* 
nent ;  to  whom  the  world  of  happiness  was  shut,  and  to  whom 
the  ages  of  eternity  rolled  onward  no  bright  reversion  ;  even  the 
uncertain  rumour  of  relief  must,  one  would  imagine,  echo  through- 
•oot  every  region  of  the  globe,  which  they  inhabited,  and  thrill 
•with  inexpressible  emotions  in  every  heart.  But  these  are  cer- 
tain tidings  from  God  Himself  concerning  this  glorious  posses- 
sion ;  from  the  God,  who  cannot  deceive  \  the  God,  whose  pro- 
mises endure  for  ever* 

This  great  salvation  in^  however^  proffered  by  God  on  his  own 
terms  only.  In  the  same  Scriptures  are  these  terms  found. 
From  them  alone  can  we  learn  on  what  conditions  we  may  ob- 
tain life,  and  escape  from  death.  The  way  of  holiness^  to  which 
the  Gospel  alone  directs  us,  is  there  made  a  highway  ;  and  way^ 
faring  meny  though  fools^  need  not  err  therein. 
'  In  the  Scr^tures^  also,  are  the  means  of  this  Divine,  and  immortal^ 
attainment  presented  to  our  view.  Here  we  are  taught,  that  we 
become  possessed  of  a  title  to  everlasting  life  by  Faith,  Repent- 
ance, and  Holiness.  Here,  also,  is  pointed  out  the  way,  in  which 
these  indispensable  characteristics  are  communicated ;  viz.  the 
Means  of  Grace,  already  mentioned  in  these  discourses.  Both 
the  Means,  and  the  terms,  are  eminently  reasonable  and  desira- 
hle  ;  in  themselves  real  and  superior  good,  and  the  way  to  great- 
er good  ;  easy  of  adoption  and  use,  and,  with  the  Divine  bless- 
ing, eflScacious  to  the  end,  for  which  they  are  used ;  sanction- 
ed with  supreme  authority  by  the  testimony  of  God,  and  daily 
confirmed  by  their  actual  influence  on  multitudes  of  mankind. 

When,  therefore,  we  hear  the  Word  of  God,  we  are  ever  to 
remember,  that  we  are  taught  things,  in  this  respect  infinitely 
interesting  to  us,  and  incapable  of  being  derived  from  any  other 
source. 

4.  That  in  order  to  be  saved  we  must  understand  the  Means^ 
and  the  Terms ^  of  salvation. 

There  is  no  other  Word  of  God,  but  the  Scriptures  :  and,  be- 
side God,  there  is  no  other  being,  who  can  inform  us  what  we 
must  do  to  be  saved.  Philosophers  may  investigate,  and  write, 
from  generation  to  generation:    this  vast  momentous  subject 
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In  other  words,  <^  I  commission -you  to  publish  the  terms  of 
life  and  death  to  mankind.  He,  whose  life  shall  be  condemned 
by  the  terms,  which  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  1  will 
enable  you  to  announce,  shall  be  condemned  by  me  in  the  judg- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  him,  whose  life  shall  be  approved  by 
these  terms,  I  will  approve  at  the  final  day.''  All  these  tenns  of 
remitting,  and  retaining,  sin,  as  published  by  the  Apostles,  we 
BOW  have  in  the  Gospel :  and  they  are  continually  preached  is 
the  house  of  God.  How  infinitely  important  is  it,  that  tbey 
should  be  infixed  in  our  understanding,  our  memory,  and  cor 
hearts;  that  we  may  always  know,  remember,  and  feel  them; 
that  they  may  be  the  source,  and  the  guide,  of  all  our  conduct; 
and  that  by  them  we  may,  in  the  end,  not  only  be  judged,  hot 
justified  also,  and  rewarded ! 

Let  every  person,  then,  who  is  present  at  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  call  to  mind,  that  he  is  hearing  the  very  terms  of  his 
final  acquittal,  or  condemnation.  Let  him  also  remember,  that 
ene  of  the  grounds  of  that  sentence,  which  he  will  receive  from 
ike  Judge  of  the  qukk  and  the  3eady  will  be,  that  he  is  then  taking 
heed  how  he  hears  ;  or  that  he  is  refusing,  or  neglecting,  to  per- 
form this  solemn  duty. 

7.  fVf  are  to  remember^  that  God  is  present^  to  observe  the  man- 
ner^ in  which  we  hear^ 

This  consideration  is  of  infinite  moment ;  and  ought  with  su- 
preme force  to  come  home  to  every  heart.  Let  me  beseech 
every  member  of  this  assembly  to  think,  how  great  and  awful  a 
Being  God  is.  Remember  how  absolutely  you  are  indebted  to 
him  for  tifey  and  breathy  and  all  things  which  you  have  enjoyed ; 
and  how  entirely  you  depend  upon  him  for  every  thing,  which 
you  hope  to  enjoy  either  in  this  world,  or  that  which  is  to  come. 
Remember  how  grossly  you  have  sinned  against  him,  by  violat- 
ing his  holy  Law  ;  and  how  mercifully  He  has  invited  you  to  re- 
pent, and  return  to  your  obedience.  Think  how  aggravated 
will  be  the  guilt  of  refusing  to  return,  when  thus  invited ;  how 
entirely  you  are  in  his  hands  ;  and  how  impossible  it  is,  that  you 
should  escape  from  his  power. 

•   Realize  that  his  eye^  as  a  flame  of  fire,  pervades,  and  enlight- 
ens, all  the  secret  retreats  of  the  workers  of  iniquity ;  and  that 
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He  see8»  and  records,  every  wandering,  stupid,  worldly,  and 
disobedient  thought.  Remember,  that  He  will  require  you  to 
rehearse  before  him  the  manner,  in  which  you  hear  his  Word 
this  day. 

How  immensely  interesting  are  these  considerations  to  every 
person  in  this  assembly !  Who,  in  a  full  and  realizing,  who, 
even  in  the  most  imperfect,  and  casual  view  of  them,  can  fail, 
with  supreme  solicitude,  to  take  heed  how  he  hears  f 

8.  As  all  thingSj  contained  in  the  Scr^tures^  are  wtie,  and  righi^ 
and  good}  to  uc  are  to  remembtry  that  they  are  worthy  4^ all 
acceptation. 

My  audience  may  remember,  that  I  originally  proposed  to 
consider  the  manner,  in  which  Sinners  may  hear  the  Gospel,  with 
rational  hopes  of  being  benefited  by  it.  The  hearing  of  the 
Gospel  I  exhibited  as  one  of  the  means  of  grace ;  and  mention- 
ed, that  I  should  discuss  it  as  such,  and  not  as  a  theme  of  gene* 
ral  investigation.  To  this  view  of  the  subject  I  have  therefore 
confined  myself;  and  have  purposely  omitted  many  observations^ 
which  might  be  usefully  made,  concerning  this  subject,  to  per- 
sons, who  are  already  Christians.  Almost  all  the  observations, 
which  I  have  made,  are  indeed,  in  their  full  force,  applicable  to 
them  also.  To  Sinners  they  are  all  applicable ;  and  are  all,  in 
every  sense,  in  their  power,  while  they  continue  Sinners.  The 
last  is  as  truly  of  this  nature,  as  those  which  preceded  it. 

Every  Sinner  may,  antecedently  to  his  regeneration,  entertain 
a  full  conviction,  that  the  Scriptures  are  worthy  of  all  accepta- 
tion* With  this  conviction,  solemnly  impressed  on  the  mind, 
every  sinner  may  hear  the  Gospel.  Every  sinner  may,  also^ 
feel  this  truth  in  a  strong  and  affecting  manner.  Awakened  to 
a  sense  of  his  guilt  and  danger,  he  does  thus  actually  feel,  antece- 
dendy  to  any  essential  change  in  his  moral  character.  But  what 
some  sinners  do  feel,  all  others  may  feel.  But  under  this  convic* 
tion,  and  this  sense,  all  those  are  sanctified,  who  are  sanctified 
at  all.  With  these  very  views  of  divine  truth  upon  their  minds, 
the  Spirit  of  God  communicates  to  them,  I  do  not  mean  to  every 
one,  who  is  in  this  situation  ;  for  this  I  am  not  warranted  to  say, 
nor  to  believe ;  but  to  most  of  them,  perhaps  to  all  who  do  not 
voluntarily  relioquish  their  convictions;  that  change. of  hearty 
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pro^:  I  also  wM  loMgh  mi  your  omUnmiy.  amd  w^oek  whenyom 

fimr  €omeih  ;  wken  your  fwr  eomtik  qm  desolaiiomj  and  yomr  de- 

itruciion  as  it  whirl wimd,     Tikm  skmllft  eall^  ha  I  will  noi  mmsmtr. 

Ye  shall  seek  me  emrfy^  and  shall  notjind  wse  :  btcamt  ye  haiti 

Imoosledgt,  amddidmai  ekoasetke/ear  of  ike  Lord, 

Lei  those  also,  who  with  more  decency,  and  more  mooiefitary 
wisdom,  really  liear,  and  yet  with  the  slightest  temptations  for- 
get what  they  hear ;  vessels,  into  which  the  waterjof  life  is  pour- 
ed, only  to  be  poured  out  again ;  remember,  that  they  hear  to 
JDO  valuaMo  end«  The  true  end  of  this  privilege  is  Reptniana 
iomards  Ood,  and  Faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This 
end  they  prevent  in  themselves  by  an  absolute  destitution  of  se- 
rious and  deep  concern  for  their  salvation.  In  their  final  ruin 
they  will  find  little  comfort  in  remembering  this  frail,  feeble  at- 
tentioiPto  the  Word  of  God.  It  will  be  a  melancholy  support 
in  that  terrible  day,  to  say  to  their  Judge,  We  have  eaten  and 
drunk  in  thy  presence;  and  thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets:  when 
they  hear  him  reply,  Depart  from  me  ^  for  I  know  you  not,  ye  work- 
ors  of  iniquity. 

3.  How  is^nUely  desirable  is  it,  thai  we  should  hear  with  good 
and  kanut  kearts  !    ' 

This,  and  this  only,  is  obeying,  in  the  proper  sense,  the  com- 
mand of  our  Saviour.  As  the  Gospel  is  plainly  Tcorthy  of  all 
acceptation;  to  accept  it  in  this  manner  is  the  indispensable  duty 
of  every  man,  to  whom  it  is  preached.  To  this  end,  wc  should 
remember,  that  our  ail  is  depending ;  our  virtue,  usefulness,  and 
peace  in  the  present  life ;  our  hope  and  support  in  death ;  our 
acquittal  in  the  judgment,  our  escape  from  final  perdition ;  and 
our  introduction  to  eternal  glory  in  the  kingdom  of  our  heaven- 
ly Father.  What  dreadful  emotions  must  every  careless,  stupid 
sinner  exf)erience  on  a  death-bed,  when  he  calls  to  mind,  that 
he  squandered,  with  infinite  prodigality,  all  his  opportunities  of 
gaining  Salvatiqp ;  and  cast  away  the  blessings  of  comfort  and 
hope  for  ever!  Amid  the  solemn  scenes  of  sucii  a  bed,  whca 
life  is  trembling,  and  fluttering,  over  the  abyss  of  destruction; 
the  pulse  forgetting  to  beat ;  the  soul  struggling,  and  clinging  to 
its  tenement  of  clay,  with  awful  anticipations  of  the  Judgment; 
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eqMoltcm,  and  ought,  tkereforij  to  be  reeeivei  mih  ilU  keurij  n$ 
well  as  with  the  understandhig.  To  bear  in  this  manner,  denandi 
no  especial  comnanication  fron  God :  and  be,  who  does  not  th«s 
bear,  is  stripped  of  the  pretence  eiren  of  self-justification.  It  is,  in- 
deed, equally  the  duty  of  every  man  to  hear  with  Evangelical  Faith. 
But  as  this  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  unrenewed  men  are  ever 
prone  to  feel  themselves,  in  some  degree,  excasable  in  neglecting 
to  bear  with  this  exercise  of  the  heart.  This  apprehension  is,  I 
acknowledge,  entirely  without  foundation.  Still  it  exists.  But 
in  the  present  case,  on  their  own  ground,  no  plea  can  be  offered, 
which  will  even  satisfy  themselves.  Let  them  therefore,  when 
guilty  of  this  negligence,  lay  their  hands  upon  their  mouths, 
and  their  mouths  in  the  dust,  and  confess  their  guilt  before  God. 

Of  this  miserable  class  of  sinners  not  a  small  number  are,  sab- 
bath by  sabbath,  seen  in  this  house.  Almost  all,  who  assem* 
l>le  here,  are  in  the  morning  of  life ;  when,  if  ever,  the  heart  is 
tender,  and  easily  susceptible  of  divine  impressions  from  (he 
Word  of  God.  Almost  all  enjoy,  also,  the  peculiar  blessings  of 
a  liberal  and  religious  education,  and  the  best  opportunities  of 
knowing  their  duty,  and  their  danger.  Still,  in  defiance  of  the 
solemn  commands  of  Religion,  and  the  authority  of  God,  as  weU 
as  of  common  decency,  there  are  those,  who  quietly  lay  their 
heads  down  to  sleep,  when  the  prayer  is  ended,  or  the  psalm 
read.  These  persons  are  indeed  present  in  the  house  of  God. 
But  they  are  present,  only  to  insult  him ;  to  cast  contempt  upon 
the  Cross  of  Christ ;  and  to  grieve  in  the  most  shameful  manner 
the  Spirit  of  Grace.  They  can  hardly  be  said  to  hear  at  all. 
They  come  into  the  presence  of  God,  merely  to  declare  to  Hiffit 
and  to  all  who  are  present,  that  they  will  not  hear,  nor  obey,  his 
voice  ;  and  to  treasure  %p  wrath  agahut  the  day  ef  wrath j  and  the 
revelation  af  the  Judgment.  Let  them  remember,  that  the  God 
who  made  them,  and  in  whose  hand  their  breath  is,  is  here; 
and  that  his  All-Searching  eye  is  fixed  with  an  intense  and  dread- 
ful survey  upon  their  conduct,  apd  upon  their  hearts.  Let  them 
remember,  that  He  hath  said.  Because  I  have  called^  and  ye  refiu' 
ed;  Utne  stretched  out  my  hand^  and  ye  have  not  regarded:  but 
ye  mB  set  at  nought  eUl  my^  counsel,  and  wotdd  none  of  my  m- 
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OBLIGATIONS  OF  PRAYER. 


Thessalonians  v.  17. 

Pray  without  ceasing. 

The  preceding  discourse  was  occupied  by  considerations  on  the 
two  first  of  those  Means  of  Grace,  which  were  formerly  mention- 
ed \  viz.  The  Preaching  and  Hearing  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
Reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  other  Reiigious  Books.  I  shall 
BOW  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  third  of  those  Means ; 
viz.  Prayer* 

In  this  examination  I  shall  depaK  from  the  scheme,  which  was 
pursued  in  the  preceding  discourse  ;  and  shall  consider  the  sob* 
ject  generally ;  under  the  following  heads : 

I.  The  •ATottire,  and, 

II.  The  Seasons,  of  Prayer  ,• 

III.  JTu  Obligations  to  pray  ; 

IV.  7%€  Usefulness  of  Prayer  ; 

V.  The  Encouragements  to  it ;  and, 

VI.  The  Objections,  usually  made  against  it. 
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I.  /  shall  briefltf  consider  the  Kature  of  Prayer. 

Prayer,  according  to  the  language  of  the  Westminster  Cate- 
ehism,  is  the  Offering  up  of  wot  desirss  to  Qod  for  things  agreea^ 
hie  to  his  Wili^  in  the  name  0^  Christy  with  confession  of  our  nn#, 
and  a  thankful  (seknawledgment  of  his  nurdes.  This  definition 
is  undoubtedly  just.  Yet  it  is  in  a  d^ree  defective.  Prayer 
is  an  act  of  worship,  consisting  of  four  great  parts ;  Adoration^ 
Confession^  Petition^  and  Thanks-Qiving. 

The  first  of  these,  Adorati^n^  consists  in  solemnly  reciting  the 
character  of  God  ;  and  in  reverentially  ascribing  to  him  the  glo* 
ry,  due  to  his  name  for  the  infinite  perfections,  which  he  pos* 
sesses,  and  for  all  the  manifestations,  which  he  has  made  of  him- 
self in  his  Word,  and  in  his  works* 

The  second,  Onrfession^  demands  no  comml^nt* 

The  third.  Petition^  is  both  by  Reasoi^  and  Revelation  confin- 
ed to  things  J  which  are  agreeable  to  the  Will  of  God.  His  Will 
involves  whatever  is  right,  and  good  :  and  nothing,  which  is  not 
agreeable  to  it,  is  in  reality  desirable. 

Thanks'Oiving^  the  last  of  these  subjects,  is  so  generally,  and 
so  well,  understood,  as  to  need  no  explanation  at  the  present 
time. 

All  these  are  to  be  ofiered  sp  to  Godwin  the  name  of  Christy  iw 
obedience  to  his  express  command.  Unless  they  are  so  offered, 
they  cannot,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  be  accepted. 

II.  Tlhe  principal  Seasons  of  Prayer  are  the  following. 
1.  T%e  Sabhaih. 

On  this  holy  Day,  we  are  required  to  devote  ourselves  to  this 
duty  in  a  peculiar  manner.  A  prime  part  of  the  religidus  ser« 
vice,  to  which  it  is  destined,  consists  of  Prayer.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  sanctuary  is  appropriately  styled  the  houst  of  prayer. 
Thus  God  says  in  Isaiah^  I  will  make  them  joyful  m  my  house  of 
prayer;  and  again.  My  house  shail  be  called  a  housi^  of  prayer  for 
all  people.  These  promises  immediately  respect  Christian  na- 
tions ;  and  teach  in  the  clearest  manner  the  proper  destination 
of  the  house  of  God,  and  of  the  day,  upon  which,  especially,  it  is 
occupied  by  religious  assemblies.  The  Jtwish  Church  worship- 
ped in  this  manner  on  Iheir  Sabbaik ;  and  the  primitive  Chris- 
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tian  Church  ou  the  LorJPs  Day.  These  examples  have  been 
followed,  in  every  age  of  Christianity,  by  those,  who,  in  any  coun- 
try, have  worn  the  Christian  name. 

Nor  b  the  Sabbath  a  season  ot  public  prayer  only.  It  is 
equally  to  be  employed  in  private  prayer.  On  this  sacred  day, 
God  has  required  a  peculiar  attention  to  all  our  religious  duties; 
at  home,  as  well  as  in  the  Sanctuary.  Every  advantage  for  this 
piu'pose  is  furnished  by  this  heavenly  season.  The  consecra- 
tion of  this  holy  day  by  the  Fourth  Command,  by  his  own  rest* 
ing  upon  the  first  Sabbath,  and  by  the  Resurrection  of  the  Re- 
deemer ;  the  celebration  of  it  by  the  Church  in  all  the  ages  of 
time ;  the  blessing,  originally  annexed  to  it ;  and  the  sanctifica- 
tion,  acquired,  and  increased,  in  the  minds  of  many  millions  of 
the  human  race,  all  unite  to  designate  it  as  being  pre-eminently 
the  season  of  prayer.  With  these  affecting  views  of  the  Sabbath, 
all  others  conspire.  On  this  day,  mankind  assemble  in  the  house 
of  God  as  brethren,  and  as  children  of  the  same  Divine  Parent, 
to  worship  their  Creator ;  to  learn  his  holy  Will ;  and  to  obtain 
a  title  to  endless  life.  Here,  with  one  united  voice  they  confess 
their  sins  before  him.  Hither  they  come,  to  acknowledge  their 
dependence  on  him  for  the  commuaication  of  every  blessing,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  every  hope.  Here,  they  stand  as  mere  suppli- 
ants for  mercy  ;  for  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  the  reno- 
vation of  their  souls.  Hither  they  come,  to  be  employed  only  in 
religious  thoughts,  affections,  and  pursuits;  to  act  as  spiritual 
and  immortal  beings ;  and  to  appear  as  candidates  for  everlast- 
ing life.  Here,  the  Word  of  God  is  presented  to  them  as  a  Law, 
immutable  and  eternal,  which  ihcy  have  violated,  and  by  which 
they  are  condemned  ;  as  the  news,  and  means,  of  restoration  to 
safety,  hope,  and  life;  as  the  manifestation  of  his  character,  and 
our  own ;  and  as  the  tidings  of  a  future  resurrection,  judgment, 
and  immortality.  Hither  they  come,  on  this  sacred  day,  into 
the  immediate  presence  of  God,  as  the  reconcileable  Father  of 
mankind ;  infinitely  great,  venerable,  and  fevely,  in  his  character. 
Here,  they  behold  the  Saviour  in  all  his  peculiar  glory  and  beau* 
ty,  bis  transcendent  compassion  and  aelf-denial.  His  conde- 
."^cension  and  jiumiliation,  his  preaching  and  miracles,  his  suf^ 
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ferings  and  death,  bis  resurrection  and  exaltation,  are  here  pre- 
sented in  his  Word  and  Ordinances,  pencilled  by  the  hand  of 
Jehovah. 

This  holy  season  is  the  day,  appointed  by  God  himself,  as  a 
perpetual  Festival,  for  the  commemoration  of  these  glorious 
things;  especially  of  the  Creation  and  Redemption  of  mankind  ; 
and  of  the  Divine  perfections,  manifested  in  these  wonderful ' 
works.  As  such  a  festival  it  is  regarded,  and  acknowledged,  by 
all,  who  assemble  for  his  worship. 

To  all  these  things,  the  strong  power  of  sympathy  lends  an 
interest,  a  solemnity,  a  capacity  for  affecting  the  soul,  unrivalled 
in  its  nature,  and  attainable  in  no  other  situation. 

As.  on  the  Sabbath  these  things  areeminendy  felt  in  the  House 
of  God ;  so  the  spirit,  imbibed  here,  is  extended  to  every  thing 
of  the  same  nature,  when  contemplated  in  our  oWn  dwellings. 
Thither  we  carry  the  feelings,  originated  in  the  sanctuary ;  and 
there  we  prolong  the  views,  which  the  Sabbath  has  already  inspir- 
ed. In  both  places,  therefore,  we  are  furnished  with  advan- 
tages for  praying  fervently,  and  acceptably,  at  this  happy  season, 
which  obviously  make  the  Sabbath  by  way  of  distinction  the 
Day  of  Prayer. 

2.  Such  Occasional  Days^  as  are  warranted  by  the  Word  of 
Ood;  and  appointed  by  the  rulers  of  mankind^  for  p%Alic  worship^ 
are,  also^  important  seasons  of  Prayer. 

Public  annual  Festivals  for  national  thanksgiving,  and  public 
days  of  national  humiliation  and  prayer,  were  enjoined  by  God 
upon  the  Israelites ;  the  only  nation,  to  whom,  as  such,  he  ever 
gave  laws  and  institutions.  The  institutions  and  laws  of  Mose9 
are  binding  on  us  no  farther,  than  as  they  are  applicable  to  our 
circumstances.  Political  and  ceremonial  branches  of  this  sys- 
tem are  not,  and  cannot  be,  applicable  to  the  state  of  any  mo- 
dern, or  Christian,  nation.  They  are,  therefore,  abrogated ;  as 
we  are  amply  assured  in  the  Scriptures  themselves.  But  these 
national  thanksgivings,  and  fasts,  are  no  less  applicable  to  the 
state  of  other  nations,  than  to  that  of  the  Israelites.  For,  all  na- 
tions, equally  with  them,  have  sins  to  be  confessed  and  lament- 
ed, and'  Uefaings  to  be  remembered  and  acknowledged.    God, 
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also,  has  been  pleased  to  regard,  in  a  finvooraUe  and  mercifiil 
manner,  public  fasts,  not  directly  appointed  by  himself.  Thas 
when  the  Jfinevites,  alarmed  by  the  prediction  of  Jonah,  kept  a 
day  of  solemn  humiliation  and  &sting  for  their  sins,  God  rtpent- 
ed  of  the  evily  thai  he  said  he  would  do  wUo  them  ;  and  he  did  it 
not.  In  consequence  of  the  ftist,  also,  of  the  Jews  in  Shushan^  oa 
account  of  the  ruin,  threatened  to  their  nation  by  the  malicioos 
fraud  of  Hamany  God  accomplished  their  deliverance  in  a  man* 
ner  equally  wonderful  and  glorious.  Important  blessings  seem 
also  to  have  been  given,  in  consequence  of  the  fiists,  proclaimed 
severally  by  Ezra  and  Jfehemiah.  The  public  services  of  these 
days  are  usually  the  same  with  those  of  the  Sabbath.  Prayer, 
particularly,  is  a  prime  part  of  them  all.  On  such  days  the  an* 
cient  Churches  assembled  to  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  God 
to  them,  and  to  confess  and  lament  their  sins  against  him.  Id 
these  religious  solemnities,  they  have  been  followed  extensively 
by  the  Church  in  later  times. 

3.  TTu  Mortdng  and  Evening  of  every  day,  are  m  a  peculiar 
manner  seasons  of  Prayer. 

This  truth  was  taught  directly  by  the  morning  and  evening 
sacrifice,  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Aaron,  and  the  sac* 
ceeding  High  Priests,  were  commanded,  Exod.  xxx.  7,  to  fmni 
incense  on  the  altar  of  incense  every  morning.  See  also  Exod. 
xxxvi.  3  ;  Exod.  xli. ;  Levit.  vi.  12.  In  like  manner  the  even- 
ing sacrifice  and  oblation  are  often  mentioned ;  as  in  1  Kings 
xviii.  39 ;  2  Kings  xvi.  15  ;  Ezra  ix.  4 ;  and  Dan.  ix.  21. 

In  conformity  to  the  language  of  this  institution,  David  de- 
clares, that  he  steadily  pcfformed  this  religious  duty  every 
morning  and  every  evening,  and  also  at  noon  every  day.  Da- 
nte/ prayed  to  his  God  three  times  a  day.  Job  also  offered  sacri- 
fice in  the  morning.  In  the  same  manner,  unquestionably,  wor- 
shipped all  the  pious  men  of  ancient  times. 

With  the  Scriptures,  the  Nature  of  the  case  perfectly  accords. 
In  the  Morning,  we  are  solemnly  called  upon  to  remember  the 
protection,  which  God  has  extended  to  us  through  the  night :  a 
season,  in  which  we  were  wholly  unable  to  protect  ourselves. 
We  arc  required  to  recollect  also,  that  he  has  graciously  given 
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113  the  blessing  of  sleep,  and  the  peace  and  safety,  with  which 
we  have  rested  upon  our  beds.  He,  who  does  not  praise  God 
for  these  indispensable  gifts,  must  be  alike  ungrateful  and  stupid. 

In  the  Morning,  also,  we  are  about  to  enter  upon  the  business 
of  the  day ;  and  stand,  therefore,  in  absolute  need  of  the  Divine 
protection,  favour,. and  blessing.  How  wretched  should  we  be, 
and  how  useless,  unless  our  food  and  raiment,  our  health,  and 
strength,  our  reason  and  all  our  other  useful  faculties,  were  con- 
tinued in  our  possession !  Equally  do  we  need  security  against 
temptation  and  sin,  danger  and  harm.  But  for  all  these  we  are 
entirely  dependent  on  God  alone. 

In  the  Evening,  we  are  solemnly  obligated  to  remember  with 
the  deepesjt  gratitude  the  blessings  of  the  day.  These  are  the 
blessings,  which  we  supplicated  in  the  morning;  and  which 
God  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  us,  notwithstanding  our 
sins.  In  the  Evening,  also,  w.e  are  about  to  lay  ourselves  down 
to  sleep.  Beside  Him,  we  have  no  protector;  and  to  Him  we 
must  be  indebted  both  for  the  sleep  itself,  and  for  the  peace  and 
safety,  without  which  it  cannot  be  enjoyed. 

Stated  and  regular  seasons  are  indispensable  to  the  effectual 
performance  of  all  business.  Method,  proverbially  styled  the 
soul  of  business^  cannot  exist  without  such  seasons.  Irregulari- 
ty, which  is  the  prevention,  or  the  ruin,  of  all  valuable  efforts, 
grows  of  course  out  of  irregular  distributions  of  time.  That, 
which  is  done  at  accidental  seasons  only,  is  ultimately  not  done 
at  all.  No  business  demands  regularity,  and  method,  more  than 
Prayer.  There  is  in  all  men,  naturally,  a  strong  indisposition 
to  pray.  Stated  seasons,  therefore,  returning  at  regular  periods, 
are  peculiarly  necessary  to  preserve  this  duty  in  its  full  vigour. 
He,  who  prays  at  such  seasons,  will  always  remember  this  duty; 
will  form  his  schemes  of  life  so,  as  to  provide  the  proper  places 
for  performing  it ;  will  be  reproached  by  his  conscience  for  neg- 
lecting it ;  will  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  pmycr  from  one  season 
to  another,  so  as  to  render  the  practice  delightful ;  and  will  be 
preserved,  uninterruptedly,  in  the  practice,  by  the  strong  influ- 
ence of  habit.  He,  who  prays  at  accidental  seasons  only,  will 
first  neglect,  then  hate,  and  finally  desist  from,  this  duty. 

The  Morning  and  Evening  are  seasons  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
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regular  returns  of  prayer.  They  occur  at  intervals,  perfectly  con- 
venient ;  terminate,  successively,  our  sleep  and  our  labour;  are 
seasons  necessarily  distinguished ;  remind  us  regularly  of  all  that, 
for  which  we  should  pray ;  and  are  effectual  means  of  estabhsh- 
ing  in  us  immoveable  habits  of  praying.  They  involve  every 
thing  therefore,  which  can  be  either  asked,  or  wished,  for  this 
interesting  purpose. 

As  these  are  seasons  eminently  advantageous  far  secret  pray- 
er ;  so  they  are  almost  the  only  possible  seasons  for  the  united 
devotion  of  Families.  Then,  and  then  only,  are  all  the  mem- 
bers customarily  present.  Then,  the  daunily  business  is  either 
not  begun,  or  ended ;  and  all  are  at  leisure  to  employ  themselves 
in  the  worship  of  God.  Strangers,  then,  do  not  intmde ;  and  in 
this  manner  prevent  the  performance  of  the  duty.  Every  thing, 
therefore,  concurs  at  these  seasons,  to  promote,  and  establish,  the 
method,  regularity,  and  habit,  which,  necessary  always,  are  in- 
dispensable where  numbers  are  concerned. 

4.  The  times  y  at  which  we  receive  our  food,  are  proper  seasons  of 
prayer. 

On  food  we  depend  for  the  continuance  of  life ;  and,  of  course, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  all  other  temporal  good.  On  this  blessing, 
also,  depends  in  the  like  manner  the  continuance  of  our  proba- 
tion ;  and,  therefore,  all  our  future,  spiritual  good,  so  far  as  it 
will  be  gained  in  the  present  world.  With  this  good,  are  insepa- 
rably connected,  also,  those  immortal  blessings,  which  God  will 
communicate  as  its  proper  reward  beyond  the  grave.  Hence 
the  communication  of  this  blessing  demands  of  us  peculiar  atten- 
tion, gratitude,  and  acknowledgments. 

These,  accordingly,  the  Scriptures  require  every  where  at  our 
hands.  Ever}/  creature  of  God,  say  they,  is  good^  if  it  be  received 
with  thanksgiving.  They  inform  us  also,  that  it  is  sanctified  by 
the  Word  of  God,  that  is,  his  express  permission  to  use  it,  and 
hy  Prayer.  They  further  teach  us,  that  God  created  meats,  to  be 
received  with  thanksgiving  by  them  who  believe,  and  know,  the 
truth.  In  these  passages  they  teach  us,  that  meats  were  creat- 
ed for  this  end,  that  they  should  be  received  by  us  with  thanks- 
giving ;  and  that,  if  they  are  not  thus  received,  the  end  of  their 
creation  is  not  accomplished ;  that  they  are  not  good,  when  not 
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thus  received ;  and  that  they  are  not  sanctified  without  Prayer. 
The  Scriptures  also  direct  us,  that  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or 
whatsoever  we  do^  we  should  do  all,  to  the  glory  of  Ood.  But 
when  we  receive  our  food,  whatever  emotions  we  may  experi- 
ence within,  we  cannot  glorify  God  before  our  fellow-m^,  ex- 
cept by  asking  for  his  blessing  upon  it,  and  rendering  to  him 
our  praise  for  the  bounty,  by  which  it  is  daily  supplied. 

In  conformity  with  these  precepts,  David  often  solemnly 
praises  God  for  the  communication  of  this  blessing  to  himself; 
and  calls  upon  all  mankind  to  unite  in  the  praise.  The  primi- 
tive Christians  are  exhibited  by  St.  Paul  as  eatings  and  giving 
God  thanks  ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  giving  God  thanks  ^  when  they 
received  their  food*  Our  Saviour,  the  perfect  example  to  all 
his  followers,  blessed  the  food,  provided  for  himself  and  those 
around  him,  to  teach  us,  that  it  is  our  duty  always  to  ask  that 
blessing  of  God  upon  our  own  meals,  without  which  they  cannot 
be  either  useful,  or  desirable,  enjoyments.  The  same  glorious 
Person,  abo,  gave  thanks  uniformly  to  God  for  the  bounties  of 
his  Providence,  to  show  us,  that  we  are  always  to  remember, 
with  gratitude  and  praise,  the  Divine  Goodness  in  supplying  our 
wants,  and  in  thus  prolonging  our  lives.  From  this  glorious 
example,  and  these  most  reasonable  precepts,  are  derived  ample 
proofs  of  this  important  duty,  and  the  most  powerful  motives  to 
perform  invariably,  faithfully,  and  with  sincere  delight,  so  desi- 
rable a  service. 

The  very  Heathen  were  so  sensible  of  the  propriety,  and  ob- 
ligation, of  this  duty,  as  enjoined  by  the  religion  of  nature,  that, 
to  a  great  extent,  they  steadily  made  libations  to  their  gods  be- 
fore their  meals,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  indebtedness  to 
.  them  for  their  daily  food.  He  therefore,  who  in  a  Christian 
country  neglects  to  praise  God  for  his  own  food,  cannot  with 
propriety  be  called  a  Heathen*  He  may  with  more  fitness  be 
styled  an  animal.  Nay,  in  faome  respects,  he  degrades  himself 
below  the  brutes*  For  the  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  hist 
master^s  cr^ :  But  he  doth  not  know,  nor  even  consider. 

5*  Beside  these  regular  Seasons  of  Prayer,  there  are  many 
others  continually  occurring,  which  eon  be  designated  by  no  general 
7UNne» 
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The  limes,  al  which  all  peculiar  blessings  are  bestowed  oo 
us,  are  times  of  Prayer.  Whenever  we  are  successful  in  anf 
important  concern,  and  are  especially  prospered,  snpported,  or 
comforted  :  whenever  we,  or  ours,  are  delivered  from  trouble  or 
want,*  pain  or  siclcness:  whenever  we  escape  from  peculiar 
temptations  ;  are  placed  in  safety  ;  and  furnished  with  strength, 
peace,  hope,  and  joy,  with  the  peculiar  blessings  of  ChristisD 
fellowship,  the  rectification  of  our  views,  and  the  improvement 
of  our  religious  affections,  we  are  especially  summoBcd  to  the 
duties  of  Prayer  and  thanksgiving* 

In  the  same  manner  is  Prayer  our  especial  duty  at  those  sea- 
sons, in  which  we  are  peculiarly  distressed  in  body  or  in  mind ; 
are  in  peculiar  danger;  are  exposed  peculiarly  to  temptations; 
are  sick ;  arc  bereaved  of  beloved  friends ;  are  threatened  with 
alarming  evils ;  or  whenever  we  find  ourselves  the  sul^ects  of 
peculiar  sloth,  reluctance  to  our  duty,  or  ready  to  repine  at  the 
dispensations  of  God's  Providence,  or  to  distrust  his  fiaiithfiilness. 
or  his  mercy. 

Nor  are  wc  lesa  obviously  called  to  the  duties  of  Prayer  and 
Thanksgiving  by  the  peculiar  prosperity  or  distresses,  the  dan- 
gers or  deliverances,  of  our  Country.  I  speak  not,  here,  of  this 
duty,  as  porformed  in  public.  I  refer  immediately  to  the  per- 
formances of  the  closet.  No  man  can  safely,  or  warrantably, 
neglect  the  interests  of  his  country  in  his  secret  devotions.  As 
its  interests  ought  ever  to  be  near  his  heart ;  so  they  ought  ever 
to  be  remembered,  when  he  comes  into  the  presence  of  God. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  great  concerns  of  the  Church  of  God 
ought  continually  to  be  subjects  of  fervent  supplication.  If  I 
forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem^  saith  the  Psalmist,  let  my  right  hand 
forget  her  cunning :  if  I  do  no9  remember  thee,  let  my  tongui 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.  All  the  wants  and  woes,  all  the 
blessings  and  consolations,  of  the  Church  of  God  should  be  felt, 
as  the  personal  concerns  of  every  Christian ;  and,  as  such, 
should  ascend  up  in  his  daily  devotions  before  the  throne  of  his 
Maker.  I  only  add,  that  both  Reason  and  Revelation  hare 
made  it  our  plain  duty  to  pray  for  all  men.  At  the  times  also, 
when  we  ourselves  commence  any  important  business,  journey, 
«r  other  undcrtakbg,  which  is  of  particular  consequence  to  our 
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well-being,  we  are  required  to  begin  our  efforts  with  humble  pe- 
titions for  the  guidance,  protection,  and  blessing,  of  God. 

Retirement,  likewise,  and  Solitude,  the  lonely  walk,  the  cham- 
ber of  meditation,  and  the  peaceful  pillow,  being  peculiarly 
friendly  to  this  -solemn  employment,  summon  us  to  it  with  pe-* 
culiar  motives. 

=Of  these  occasions,  generally,  whether  alluded  to,  or  specified, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  return  more  or  less  every  day,  run 
through  life,  and  end  only  at  death.  All  of  them  demand  either 
silent  or  audible  acknowledgments  of  our  constant  dependence 
on  God,  and  our  absolute  indebtedness  to  him  for  all  good.  They 
demand  a  lively  sense  of  his  Presence,  Perfections,  and  Govern- 
ment, our  supreme  love,  and  unchanging  confidence,  to  be  exer- 
cised towards  him ;  our  daily  communion  with  him,  and  our  en- 
tire devotion  to  his  service.  Of  all  these,  Prayer  is  the  vehicle, 
the  support,  the  soul.  With  it,  they  will  live,  and  flourish ;  with- 
out it,  they  will  die.  According  to  these  observations,  the  Text 
directs  us  to  pray  without  ceasing.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
Apostle  elsewhere  directs  us  to  pray  always  with  all  prayer  ;  and 
in  every  thing  tb  make  known  our  requests  unto  Gody  with  suppliea' 
iion^and  thanksgiving.  In  this  manner,  the  Prophets  and  Saints 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Apostles  and  Christians  of  the 
New.  lived  before  God.  Prayer  was  the  breath,  by  which  their 
piety  was  supported,  and  preserved.  Thus  lived  Christ  himself; 
and  thus  by  his  example  he  has  taught  us  to  live.  Immediately 
before  he  ordained  his  Apostles,  he  spent  the  whole  night  in 
Prayer ;  and  this  was  a  characteristical  specimen  of  his  life* 
Let  the  same  mind  be  in  yoti,  which  was  also  in  Christ. 

III.  /  shall  now  briefly  consider  our  Obligations  to  perform  this 
duty. 

I.  To  pray  to  Ood  is  a  natural  dictate  of  the  human  mt^d;  a 
dictate  of  conscience^  and  common  sense. 

We  are  absolutely  dependent  on  God  for  all  good.  To  know 
this,  is  to  know  a  truth,  of  immense  importance  to  the  moral  sys- 
tem at  large,  and  to  each  individual,  of  which  this  system  is  com- 
posed. To  feel  it  with  acquiescence,  and  joy,  is  to  conform  in 
our  feelings  to  that  state  of  things,  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
Will  of  God,  and  of  courte  to  absolute  rectitude.    We  arc  bound 
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to  delight  in  such  a  depcndeacc  on  the  glorious  and  perfect  Je- 
hovah ;  infinitely  great,  and  wise,  and  good,  as  he  is ;  and  able, 
and  disposed,  as  he  is,  to  supply  ail  our  wants,  and  to  furnish  us 
with  every  real  blessing. 

But  a  spirit  of  dependence  is  more  awakened,  cherished,  and 
preserved,  by  Prayer,  than  by  all  things  else*  But  to  cherish, 
and  preserve,  it  in  our  minds  is  the  indispensable  duty,  and  the 
supreme  interest,  of  man.  Few  things  contribute,  in  the  same 
degree,  to  render  us  excellent,  amiable,  or  approved  by  God. 
Without  it,  we  can  neither  be  approved,  amiable,  nor  excellent. 
In  this  view  therefore,  the  importance  of  Prayer  cannot  be  es- 
timated. 

Prayer  is  also  the  only  method,  which  Nature  points  out,  of 
obtaining  blessings  from  God.  To  Prayer,  as  this  method,  we 
are  directed  by  our  earliest  circumstances  in  childhood*  By 
asking,  we  originally  expect  to  gain,  and  actually  gain,  all  the 
blessings,  which  are  given  to  us  by  our  Parents.  What  they 
grant  to  our  petitions,  common  sense  directs  us  to  hope  from  God, 
in  answer  to  similar  petitions.  From  analogy,  which  is  fairly 
presumed  to  be  conclusive,  we  determine,  that  the  mode  of  ob- 
taining good,  which  his  Providence  has  formed  for  our  direction 
with  respect  to  earthly  parents,  and  benefactors,  is  the  mode, 
which  wc  ought  to  pursue,  whenever  we  seek  to  obtain  good  im- 
mediately from  him,  our  Heavenly  Parent,  and  Divine  Benefac- 
tor. As  this  conduct  is  universal,  it  is  justly  concluded  to  be 
natural.  For,  we  have  no  higher  proof,  that  any  thing  is  natural, 
than  the  fact,  that  it  exists  in  all  men,  of  all  ages  and  nations. 

The  Heathen  universally  prayed.  Of  this  service  their  wor- 
ship was  in  a  great  measure  constituted.  From  California  to 
Japan  wc  find  this,  every  where,  its  leading  feature ;  and  from 
the  first  periods,  recorded  in  history,  to  the  present  time.  There 
arc  but  two  sources,  whence  this  conduct  can  have  been  dcrif- 
ed  :  the  conclusions  of  Reason,  and  the  dictates  of  RevelatioA. 
If  it  was  derived  from  Reason,  then  it  was  demanded  by  Rea- 
son ;  if  from  Revelation,  then  it  is  required  by  God. 

2.  l^Vhat  Nature  has  thus  dictated,  and  pursued,  the  Scripturti^ 
have  expressly  enjoined. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  multiply  quotations  on  this 
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sobject.  The  Text,  and  the  other  passages  already  recited, 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  settle  the  point,  were  it  at  all  in  dis- 
pute. But  no  truth  is  better  known,  or  more  abundantly  ac- 
knowledged. I  shall,  therefore,  only  observe,  that  these  com- 
mands are  invested  with  all  the  authority  of  God. 

3.  7%e  Example  of  Christ  is  of  the  same  obligatory  force. 

Christ,<is  is  well  known,  lived  a  life  of  continual  and  extraor- 
dinary Prayer ;  and  thus  accorded  with  that  general  prediction 
in  the  89th  Psalm,  He  shall  cry  unto  me,  7%ou  art  my  Father^ 
and  my  God^  and  the  Rock  of  my  salvationm  Accordingly,  St« 
Paul  testifies  of  Him,  Heb«  v.  7,  that  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  he 
offered  up  prayers  and  supplications^  with  strong  crying  and  tears j 
unto  Him^  that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death  ;  cmd  was  heard  in 
that  he  feared^  This  Example,  you  know,  is  not  only  a  pat- 
tern, and  a  motive  ;  but  a  law  also,  binding  us  with  divine  au- 
thority. 

4.  Our  own  fFell'being  may  with  strict  propriety  be  added  to 
these  Obligations,  as  a  reason  of  high  and  commanding  import. 

God  has  taught  us,  that  he  will  be  inqmred  of  by  mankind  for 
the  goodj  which  he  is  pleased  to  bestow  upon  them.  The  only 
promise,  that  he  will  give,  or  that  we  shall  receive,  blessings,  is 
made  to  such  as  ask.  Ask^  and  ye  shall  receive  ;  seek^  and  ye 
shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  to  you;  is  the  only  lan- 
guage of  Revelation  concerning  this  subject.  Supplication  for 
good,  therefore,  is  the  only  condition,  upon  which  it  can  be 
hoped*  But  we  entirely  need,  and  God  is  infinitely  able,  and 
disposed,  to  give,  all  that  is  really  good  for  us.  To  such,  as 
ask,  he  will  give :  from  such,  as  ask  not,  he  will  withhold.  Of 
course,  those,  who  will  not  pray,  will  never  receive. 

On  our  Prayers,  then,  according  to  the  only  ordinance  of  God 
with  respect  to  this  subject,  all  our  good  depends  in  one  import- 
ant sense,  both  for  time  and  eternity.  We  may,  indeed,  and  we 
actually  do,  receive  many  things  in  this  world,  really  good  in 
themselves,  for  which  we  do  not  pray.  But  they  are  not,  and, 
so  long  as  we  neglect  to  pray,  will  not  be,  good  to  us.  To 
those,  who  omit  this  duty,  even  the  blessings,  bestowed  by  God, 
cease  to  be  blessings.  Prayer  purifies  the  heart  for  the  reception 
of  them ;  and  removes  the  temptations,  which,  good  as  they  are 
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in  themselves,  they  cannot  fail  to  present  to  the  passions  and  ap- 
petites even  of  a  religious  man. 

In  eternity,  those,  who  in  this  world  neglect  to  pray,  will  ex- 
perience nothing,  which  is  in  itself  good;  but  will  find,  that,  as 
they  refused  to  ask  here,  God  will  refuse  to  give  for  ever. 

AH  these  sources  of  obligation  lend  their  whole  force  to  all 
the  seasons,  occasions,  and  kinds,  of  prayer;  to  the  public  wor- 
ship of  the  sabbath,  and  of  authorized  fasts  and  festivals  ;  to  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice ;  to  the  religious  service  at  oui 
meals;  and  to  the  prayers,  ofiered  up  on  the  numberless  occa- 
sions, presented  by  our  daily  returning  wants,  sufferings,  and  en- 
joyments. On  all  these  occasions,  they  are  accordingly  to  be  felt, 
acknowledged,  and  obeyed.  Of  course,  we  are  to  remember,  to 
feel,  and  willingly  to  feel,  nay,  to  feel  with  delight  and  gratitude, 
that  it  is  our  indispensable  duty,  our  highest  interest,  and  our 
glorious  privilege,  to  pray  always^  with  all  praifer  and  supplication, 
with  giving  of  thanks :  for  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sigh' 
of  Godf  imr  Saviour.    Amen. 
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